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at the saved-pay rate to convert volun- 
tarily to the premium rate whether or 
not the “computed” saved pay was higher 
than the premium rate. The Navy felt 
that the purpose of section 208(b) was to 
protect the firefighter or to save him com-, 
pensation under the section only so long 
as it was to his advantage. This inten- 
tion seems implicit in the mere fact of 
enactment of the saved-pay provisions 
in section 208(b) . 

However, the Comptroller General sub- 
sequently ruled on September 28, 1959, 
that a firefighter could not convert to 
the premium rate if his computed saved 
pay was more than the premium rate 
even though his actual pay was below 
the premium rate. The Comptroller 
General further stated that he would not 
question “at this time” elections to con- 
vert to premium pay made prior to his 
decision provided no further elections 
were permitted and the Department of 
the Navy requested Congress to amend 
section 208(b) to authorize such elec- 
tions. 

H.R. 2235 will supply this needed rem- 
edy by authorizing voluntary elections by 
firefighters to convert from saved pay 
to premium, pay regardless of which is 
higher and by sanctioning those elections 
heretofore made. In addition, it will 
hasten the conversion of all firefighter 
employees to the annual premium rate at 
the earliest possible time without reduc- 
ing their pay, which was the original pur- 
pose of Public Law 763, 83d Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, our Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and the House 
of Representatives have favorably con- 
sidered similar bills during the 87th and 
88th Congresses, but the Senate has yet 
to act on this legislation. I believe we 
are permitting a serious inequity to con- 
tinue unnecessarily in the case of these 
firefighters, and I intend to do every- 
thing I can during the 89th Congress to 
assure that these employees are relieved 
of this inequity. 

/>- •' t • •- 

STABILITY FOR DOMESTIC COPPER 
MARKET _ 

(Mr. OLSEN of Montana was'granted 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
today I introduced a bill for the purpose 
of providing more stability in the present 
world and domestic copper market. The 
bill proposes that the Office of Emergency 
i Planning be given the opportunity to 
loan from the national stockpile 100,000 
short tons of copper to the primary pro- 
ducers to cover a period no longer than 
1 year. In the event of an emergency, 
these loans could be recalled within a 
30- to 60-day period. The Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning would be 
given the responsibility for setting the 
necessary rules and regulations. 

' Currently there is a shortage of copper 
in the domestic market. It is estimated 
that it would take from 6 months to 1 
year for distributors to meet current 
demands. 

Current price of copper is 30 to 34 
cents a pound. On the other hand, sub- 
stantial quantities of refined scrap copper 


have been sold at prices as high as 65 
cents per pound. If this situation is 
allowed to go unchecked, it will also 
affect other areas of our economy. Plas- 
tics and synthetics could be introduced 
into the market of current copper areas 
taking advantage of a temporary short- 
age of copper, and creating catastrophe 
in other economic areas. 

Relief cannot be given administra- 
tively so it is hoped that the Congress 
will act on this legislation to avert fur- 
ther danger to the market. Favorable 
action on this proposal would stabilize 
the economy and allow the necessary 
time for the copper industry to make 
up the lag that now exists. 


GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON, DANIEL J. EVANS 

(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, at noon 
today in Olympia, Wash., a young man 
aged 39 will be inaugurated as Governor 
of the great State of Washington. His 
name is Daniel J. Evans. 

Governor Evans has spent most of his 
young life in public service, having 
served in two wars plus 8 years in the 
Washington State Legislature in 4 of 
which he served as Republican house 
leader. 

In taking the reins of the executive 
branch of the State of Washington he 
is continuing his dedication to public 
service. As he takes over his duties and 
responsibilities I am sure my colleagues 
wish to join in sending a message of 
congratulations and best wishes to the 
new Governor of the State of Washing- 
ton, Daniel J. Evans. 


AMENDMENT OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE 

(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend, his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code so as to provide ad- 
ditional deductions and exemptions for 
the' expenses of medical care of persons 
65 years of age and over. 

-While there are many proposals un- 
der consideration dealing with medical 
care for the aged, I believe this meas- 
ure is worthy of enactment regardless of 
the outcome of other measures, that in- 
volve direct assistance. The bill I have 
introduced involves no direct assistance. 
Rather it liberalizes the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to permit medical costs which 
persons over 65 incur, whether paid for 
by themselves, or someone else, to be a 
legitimate deduction for income tax 
purposes. 

Specifically it would accomplish these 
objectives: 

First. It would permit the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit the taxpayer to 
deduct, in full the amounts paid for med- 
ical and hospital care of any person who 
has attained the age of 65, irrespective 
of whether that person receives the ma- 


jority of his support from the taxpayer 
as presently required. There is no rea- 
sonable basis for restricting the taxpayer 
to a smaller deduction merely because 
the dependent is not a parent. The 
financial hardship to the taxpayer is the 
same regardless of the degree of family 
relationship, and a brother or sister or 
even a friend who undertakes to help 
someone in need should not be penalized 
for doing so. 

Second. Another provision in my bill 
would permit a taxpayer who has not 
attained the age of 65 to deduct in full 
the cost of prepaid medical care insur- 
ance which is to be effective when he 
reaches this age. I believe such a pro- 
vision would encourage the insurance in- 
dustry to further develop this type of 
insurance coverage. Certainly people 
ought not to be penalized for providing 
on a voluntary basis, for medical ex- 
penses which may occur in their retire- 
ment years. 

Third. My bill would provide for addi- 
tional exemptions for catastrophic med- 
ical care expenditures. A taxpayer, aged 
65, who pays medical care expenses which 
amount to 25 percent or more of his ad- 
justed gross income would be given one 
additional exemption and a taxpayer who 
pays such expenses in an amount equal 
to 50 percent or more would be given two 
additional exemptions. 

Fourth. A final feature of the bill 
would permit medical care deductions to 
be carried back for as many as 5 years, or 
if necessary carried forward for the same 
period, so that the taxpayer over 65 can 
receive full tax benefit for such expenses 
by charging them against years when in- 
come was earned, and on which taxes 
were or are to be paid. This carryback 
and carryover principle already is part of 
the system by which corporations are 
subject to income tax, and it should be 
made available to our senior citizens so 
they can take equal advantage. 

One reason why we now have the prob- 
lem of how to deal with medical costs of 
persons who have reached retirement 
age, is that our tax structure has penal- 
ized those who have tried to secure their 
own future as well as others who would 
like to lend assistance. 

I would like to see us take this first step 
and remove some of the tax inequities 
which exist. On one hand the Federal 
Government penalizes, through the tax 
system, those who try to secure their 
future, while on the other hand it pro- 
poses to install a new tax program under 
social security to meet the problem it has 
helped to create. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS FACILITIES 
(Mr. TEAGUE of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time to inform the House that 
there will be issued a news release this 
afternoon announcing the closing of 11 
VA hospitals, 4 domiciliaries, and 17 re- 
gional offices. I want also to inform the 
.House that there are documents fur- 
nished by the Veterans’ Administration 
in the Veterans’ Affairs Committee room, 
356, so any Member requesting informa- 
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tion on these closings may get that in- 
formation in the committee room. 


1.WS DEALING WITH IMMIGRA- 
TION-MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 


First preference under the bill would 
be given to those with the kind of skills 
or attainments which make the admis- 
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The total number of immigrants would 
not be substantially changed. Under 
this bill, authorized quota immigration, 


sion especially advantageous to our so- which now amounts to 158,361 per year, 


ciety. Other preferences would favor 
close relatives of citizens and permanent 


would be increased by less than 7,000. 

.'PWTgD STATES residents”, and thus serve to promote the uited^tates to°mf immigration 1 policy 
(H. DOC. NO. 52) reuniting of families— long a primary which both serves the national interest 

The SPEAKER laid before the House °f American immigration policy, and continues our traditional ideals 


the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed : 

To the Congress of the United States: 

A change' is needed in our laws dealing 
with immigration. Four Presidents have 
called attention to serious defects in this 
legislation. Action is lpng overdue. 

I am therefore submitting, at the out- 
set of this Congress, a bill designed to 
correct the deficiencies. I urge that it be 
accorded priority consideration. 

The principal reform called for is the 


Parents of U.S. citizens could obtain ad- 
mission without waiting for a quota 
number. 

Transition to the new system would be 
gradual, over a 5-year period. Thus the 
possibility of abrupt changes in the pat- 
tern of immigration from any nation is 
eliminated. In addition, the bill would 
provide that as a general rule no country 
could be allocated more than 10 percent 
of the quota numbers available in any 
one year. 

In order to insure that the new system 
would not impose undue hardship on 
any of our close allies by suddenly cur- 
tailing their emigration, the bill author- 


elimination of the national origins quota izes the President, after consultation with 


system. That system is incompatible 
with our basic American tradition. 

Over the years the ancestors of all of 
us — some 42 million human beings — have 
migrated to these shores. The funda- 
mental, longtime American attitude has 
been to ask not where a person conies 
from but what are his personal qualities. 
On this basis men and women migrated 
from every quarter of the globe, fey 
their hard work and their enormously 
varied talents they hewed a great nation 
out of a wilderness. By their dedication 
to liberty and equality, they created a 


No move could more effectively reaffirm 
our fundamental belief that a man is 
to be judged — and judged exclusively — 
on his worth as a human being. 

Lyndon B. Johnson. 
The White Hqtjse, January 13, 1965. 

PROPOSED RESERVE REDUCTIONS 
HAVE! NOT* BEEN THOUGHT 

THROUGH 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Sikes] is recognized for 20 minutes, 
(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include certain supporting ma- 
terial.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, this is my 


society reflecting man’s most cherished where they are needed; 


ideals, 

Long ago the poet Walt Whitman 
spoke our pride: “These States are the 
amplest poem.” We are not merely a 
nation but a “nation of nations.” 

Violation of this tradition by the na- 
tional origins quota system does incal- 
culable harm. The procedures imply 
that men and women from some coun- 
tries are, just because of where they come 
from, more desirable citizens than 
others. We have no right to disparage 
the ancestors of millions of our fellow 
Americans in this way. Relationships 
with a number of countries, and hence 
the success of our foreign policy, is 
needlessly impeded by this proposition. 

The quota system has other grave de- 
fects. Too often it arbitrarily denies us 
immigrants who have outstanding and 
sorely needed talents and skills. I do not 
believe this is either good government or 
good sense. 

Thousands of our citizens are need- 


an Immigration Board established by the 

legislation, to utilize up to 30 percent of „ , .... 

the quota numbers available in any year _ ®f r - S , I . KES - Mr - Speaker, this is my 
for the purpose of restoring cuts made Public comment on the matter of 

by the new system in the quotas estab- cutbacks of the Reserve program, 
lished by existing law. Frankly, I have not known enough about 

Similar authority, permitting the res- ^ *° coxnm f n J ; - I was not one of the very 
ervation of up to 10 percent of the num- £ ew . en ^ rus ted with advance information 
bers available in any year, would enable J?y Department of Defense, although 
us to meet the needs of refugees fleeing .? bave some responsibilities in Congress 
from catastrophe or oppression xn ^ ls ^cld. The statements that I have 

In addition, the bill would— seen from 000 are va eue, and in fact, I 

(1) Permit numbers not used by any am convliiced that DOD does not know 
country to be made available to countries J“ w lfc j> °l vn directive is going to be put 
wli6r6 they srG noGdGd* into GfiGCtj. X think this is &> computer 

Eliminate thl sHceviminotn-,, Product. The DOD owns nearly a bil- 

“Asia-Pacific Triangle” provisions of^he lion dollars worth of computers and all 
g provlslons of the sort of strange ideas are being devel- 
™ ’ t J . . . „ . oped from them. Some of these look 

(3) Eliminate discrimination against good on paper but they may be impracti- 

newly independent countries of the C al m application. As of yesterday, DOD 
Western Hemisphere by providing non- could not tell me the details of the man- 
quota status for natives of Jamaica, ner j n which they expect to carry out 
lnnidad, and Tobago; the directive on the Reserves which was 

(4) Afford nonquota status to parents announced as an accomplished fact some 
of citizens, and fourth preference to par- weeks ago. 

ents of resident aliens; i am convinced this matter has not 

(5) , Eliminate the requirement that been thought through. The proposal for 

skilled first preference immigrants the Reserve cutback should not have been 
needed in our economy must actually announced without full consultation 
And an employer herb before they can with Congress and it should not be im- 
come to the United States; plemented until such time as Congress 

(6) Afford a preference to workers is furnished with detailed information on 


(2) Eliminate the discriminatory 
“Asia-Pacific Triangle” provisions of the 
existing law; 

(3) Eliminate discrimination against 
newly independent countries of the 
Western Hemisphere by providing non- 
quota status for natives of Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Tobago; 

(4) Afford nonquota status to parents 
of citizens, and fourth preference to par- 
ents of resident aliens; 

(5) , Eliminate the requirement that 
skilled first preference immigrants 
needed in our economy must actually 
find an employer herb before they can 
come to the United States; 

(6) Afford a preference to workers 


with lesser skills who can fill specific the proposal and is afforded an oppor- 


needs in short supply; 


tunity to make a thorough study and 


(7) Eliminate technical restrictions review and has acted on the matter. 


that have hampered the effective use of 
the existing fair-share refugee law; and 
(8) Authorize the Secretary of State 


lessly separated from their parents or to require reregistration of quota immi- 


other close relatives. 

To replace the quota system, the pro- 
posed bill relies on a technique of pref- 
erential admissions based upon the ad- 


grant visa applicants and to regulate the 
time of payment of visa fees. 

This bill would not alter in any way 
the many limitations in existing law 


vantage to our Nation of the skills of the which prevent an influx of undesirables 
immigrant, and the existence of a close and safeguard our people against exces- 
family relationship between the immi- sive or unregulated immigration. Noth- 
grant and people who are already citizens ing in the legislation relieves any im- 
or permanent residents of the United migrant of the. necessity of satisfying all 
States. Within this system of prefer- of the security requirements we now 
ences, and within the numerical and have, or the requirements designed to 


I echo the words of Senator Stennis, 
who holds a prominent place in the de- 
fense committees of the Senate, who 
said : 

Any effort to change or alter the provisions 
of the Reserve program without concur-' 
rence of the Congress would constitute a 
departure from the intent and instruction 
of the legislative branch of Government by 
the Constitution and should be done only 
after full hearings and with the consent 
and concurrence of the Congress. 

Certainly the action of the Defense 
Department preempted the constitu- 
tional rights of Congress and violates the 


other limitations prescribed by law, the exclude persons likely to become public spirit of amity between the administra- 


issuance of visas to prospective immi- charges. No immigrants admitted under 
grants would be based on the order of this bill could contribute to unemploy- 
their application. ment in the United States. 


tive and legislative branches of Govern- 
ment by not seeking a cooperative solu- 
tion to the problem with Congress. 
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Senate 

Hie Senate was not in session todays Its next meeting will be held on Friday, January 15, 1965, at 12 0 clock meridian. 

House of Representatives 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., called attention to this verse of 
Scripture before leading in prayer: I 
John 3:1 -. Behold, what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the sons of God. 

Most merciful and gracious God, in- 
cline our minds and hearts to recognize 
the need of Thy presence and guidance 
in all of the deliberations and decisions 
of this day. 

May we always be sensitive and re- 
sponsive to the promptings and persua- 
sions of Thy Holy Spirit seeking to for- 
tify us against those temptations which 
would undermine our character and 
cause us to break faith with our better 
self. 

Show us how the leaders in tne affairs 
of church and state may strengthen and 
enrich the moral and spiritual life of 
our Republic. 

Inspire them to help the people of 
our beloved country to cultivate those 
virtues which are the secret of a na- 
tion’s cohesive and conquering power. 

To Tiiy name we shall ascribe the 
praise. Amen. 


Thursday, January 14, 1965 

the President pro tempore, pursuant to 
Public Law 86-1, appointed Mr. Tal- 
madge to be a member of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, vice Mr. Pell, ex- 
cused. , 

SELECTION OF MINORITY WHIP 
Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Republican conference and 
by direction of the Republican confer- 
ence, it is my privilege to announce the 
selection of the minority whip for the 
89th Congress, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ArendsI. 


THE JOURNAL 

The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 
' dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 


t —y 

[OR OF THE IMMIGRATION 
LAWS 

(Mr. RYAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced the administration’s 
immigration bill. President Johnson’s 
proposal, as did President Kennedy’s 
which I also sponsored, represents a 
new departure and a giant step forward 
in the direction of a humane and sen- 
sible immigration policy. 

Before World War I our Nation, as the 
land of freedom, was looked upon as a 
haven for the oppressed where all were 
welcome to develop their potential in a 
democratic society. And our Nation 
was enriched by those who came from 
foreign lands. However, after World 
War I, the word “foreigner” became 
an epithet as fear, anxiety, and xeno- 
phobia gripped our land. In this at- 
mosphere, a highly restrictive immigra- 
tion policy based on the 1920 census was 
born. The national origins quota sys- 
tem based on a judgment that people 
from one nation are better than people 


from another is still with us today. As 
President Johnson said yesterday in his 
immigration message, “We have no right 
to disparage the ancestors of millions 
of our fellow Americans in this way.” 
The President also pointed out with re- 
spect to the national origrns quota sys- 
tem, “Relationships with a number of 
countries, and hence the success of our 
foreign policy, is needlessly impeded by 
this proposition.” 

The administration’s immigration bill 
eliminates the invidious national origins 
quota system over a 5-year period. 
With the passage of this measure, the 
results of the 1920 census will no longer 
shape our immigration policy. The bill 
also deals with the backlog of applica- 
tions accumulated over the years in a 
number of our consulates abroad by pro- 
viding for the administration of those on 
the waiting list during the transitional 
period and by weeding out those who are 
not serious applicants. This measure 
will benefit our Nation by providing for 
the admission on a preferential basis of 
those whose skills would be advan- 
tageous to the economy. 

The bill will also end discrimination 
against the newer nations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere whose citizens are now 
bound by minimum quotas, v/hile citi- 
zens of other nations in the same geo- 
graphic area are entitled to nonquota 
admission. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with President 
Johnson in urging “the Congress to re- 
turn the United States to an immigra- 
tion policy which both serves the na- 
tional interest and continues our tradi- 
tional ideals. No move could more ef- 
fectively reaffirm our fundamental belief 
that a man is to be judged — and judged 
exclusively — on his worth as a human 
being.” 

643 
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A FIRM STAND IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

(Mr. ROUSH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, article 19 
of the Charter of the United Nations pro- 
vides that a member nation 2 years in 
.arrears in payment of its financial con- 
tributions shall lose its vote in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. One-fifth of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations are in de- 
fault of their peacekeeping assessments. 
The rule is clear and so is the penalty for 
failure to adhere. Today I have intro- 
duced a resolution calling for the United 
States to stand firm in its position that 
article 19 should be complied with by 
all member nations. I do not consider 
this a vindictive stand. I do consider it 
a stand in support of basic principle. If 
the integrity of the United Nations is to 
be preserved then that body must follow 
the course set out in its charter. This is 
not a minor issue. A deviation on this 
point establishes a precedent for ignor- 
ing other provisions of the charter and 
the end result would be the dissolution 
of the U.N. into a debating society. If 
those nations in default do not pay their 
share then the United States worfld be 
justified in not meeting its obligation 
which now represents almost one-third 
of the total U.N. budget. If this should 
happen the result would be a total break 
down of the United Nations and its noble 
purposes. The United Nations must 
maintain its constitutional integrity if 
it is to be effective in dealing with world 
problems. 


A MANY-SPLENDORED THING 

(Mr. MONAGAN was granted permis- 
sion to extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
state of the Union message on January 
4, President Johnson set forth a prescrip- 
tion for the Nation to follow in order to 
guarantee its future welfare and being. 
It is in general form, of course, as these 
broad statements must be, but it does 
represent his careful appraisal of the 
problems which face the nation with his 
recommendations for action. 

All of the President’s recommendations 
will not be realized by him. Some may 
never come to fruition, but he has fur- 
nished us with a broad blueprint that 
will be helpful to us as we begin our 
work in the 89th Congress. 

I note that he gave the first third of 
his speech to a discussion of the inter- 
national problems in which he expressed 
our willingness to move toward 'better 
relations with the European communities 
while maintaining our firm resistance to 
the spread of communism in Asia. 

From the domestic point of view I was 
pleased with the emphasis which the 
President placed on the fight against 
water pollution as well as recommenda- 
tions for an excise tax cut. I was pleased 
to note his emphasis on the need for 
improved public transportation and his 
use of the Boston- Washington route as 
an example for a possible improvement. 


His recommendations for legislation 
dealing with presidential disability and 
providing for a National Foundation of 
the Arts were pleasing to me since I have 
filed and sponsored legislation in both 
fields. 

The general reaction to the President’s 
message has been favorable. One of the 
most cogent comments I have seen was 
published in the January 5 edition of the 
Ansonia, Conn., Evening Sentinel, with 
which I conclude my remarks at this 
point : 

A Many-Splendored Thing 

President Johnson unveiled his plan for the 
Great Society. It is a many-splendored 
thing. 

In the sense of long-term goals, It is an 
architect's sketch of cornucopia, a compre- 
hensive enumeration of the needs and wants 
and hopes of people everywhere. 

But the message was a far more specific 
document than the usual state of the Union 
message. It requires careful analysis over a 
period of time. 

The President unveiled a vast package of 
domestic programs most of which must await 
evaluation when they are finally spelled out 
in detailed legislative proposals. 

He proposes : 

A big new program of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

A Federal plan of hospitalization for the 
aged financed by social security. 

A substantial cut in excise taxes. 

A budget designed to move the economy 
forward with no hint whether it will pass 
his $100 billion limit. 

Federal participation in birth prevention 
to control population. 

Reforms in the electoral college to bind 
electors to conform with the expressed will 
of the electorate. 

A massive attack on disease through re- 
gional medical centers. 

Enforcement of the Civil Rights Act, espe- 
cially of the right to vote. 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley provision per- 
mitting States to pass right-to-work laws. 

A doubling of the war on poverty. 

An expanded open spaces program. 

Increased Federal power to prevent pollu- 
tion of streams and air. 

A possible new department of housing and 
urban development to attack the problems 
of cities. 

A regional approach to planning to meet 
the problems of Megalopolis. 

Congressional readiness to make swift in- 
come tax cuts if there should be signs of 
a recession. 

These are just the highlights among the 
domestic proposals. There are many others. 

On the world scene, he invited Soviet 
leaders to visit the United States to address 
the American people on television and hoped 
American leaders might be privileged to ad- 
dress the Soviet people on Soviet television—- 
an exchange whose relative propaganda values 
sound dubious and whose elaboration will 
be interesting to evaluate. 

He pledged to continue U.S. .aid to South 
Vietnam but made scant reference to the 
particulars of a serious situation. 

The new Senate Democratic leader, Russell 
Long, observed that some of the suggestions 
are new and should be explored by the proper 
legislative committees. This should be a 
careful, down-to-earth process. 

The new House Republican leader, Gerald 
Ford, said the ultimate goals set forth In 
the message are the goals of all Americans 
and have been the goals of America since 
its beginning but there are honest questions 
of implementation. Indeed there are. 

• So enormous a program demands the most 
careful inquiry as to how much, as well as 
how good. It must be studied in relation 


to its full impact on the whole Nation's ; 
economy, as well as the usual pros and cons 
of the individual proposals. 


PROPOSING RECORD VOTE ON ALL 
APPROPRIATIONS BILLS 

(Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am today introducing legislation 
changing the rules of the House to re- 
quire a record vote on all appropriations 
bills. 

At present there is no requirement in 
the Congress that votes be recorded on 
bills appropriating money for Federal 
spending. If each Congressman’s vote 
on every spending bill before the House 
were made a matter of public record I 
believe such bills would be considered 
more closely and unnecessary spending 
would be reduced. 

During the 88th Congress 35 percent of 
the votes cast on appropriations bills 
passing the House were unrecorded. 
These bills involved funds totaling over 
$22 billion. The taxpayers are certainly 
entitled to know how their elected offi- 
cials voted on such sums. 

In addition, requiring the roll to be 
called when votes are taken on appropri- 
ations bills would also improve attend- 
ance during House consideration of such 
measures. 

The record shows that an average of 13 
percent of the House membership was j 
absent when votes were taken on appro- 
priations bills in the 88th Congress. 
There is room for improvement in view 
of the seriousness of the appropriations 
process. 


THE U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 

(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to deplore in the strongest terms pos-; 
sible the activities of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency in making a "phony propa- 
ganda movie” of our red hot war in Viet-; 
nam. 

As smoke bombs broke in brilliant 
colors and Vietnamese troops supposedly 
captured an enemy village, a U.S. cap- 
tain said that “if they want to portray 
the war, they should try to do it at least 
like it really is." I share his views. 

The USIA was founded to tell the truth 
about America to the entire world. Now 
the Agency has been exposed as conduct- 
ing the same sort of misleading opera- 
tion with its Vietnamese war film that 
the entire administration has been con- 
ducting with the American people on the 
overall situation in southeast Asia. This 
is deceitful. 

To me, it is unfortunate enough that 
we must ask the American people to 
spend close to $2 million a day to finance 
a war that we are apparently losing. But 
it is even worse to ask our citizens for an- 
other $100,000 in tax money to finance a 
phony, simulated film in an effort to fool 
the world about the truth in Vietnam 
with a peek through rose-colored glasses. 
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not at some future date which will allow 
time for deployment. 

Some comfort ha3 been taken In certain 
Circles from the belief that Nike x Is not 
really Important because missile defense can 
never catch up with missile offense. The 
just-completed Nike X threat analysis study 
sheds some Interesting light on this theory. 
The study indicates that missile offense and 
defense are much closer to a standoff than 
many people believe. 

The significance of this is considerable. 
For one thing, it means that a U.S. ballistic 
missle defense can play an important role 
In our strategic posture. More important, 
it means that the door Is open for the Soviet 
to undertake an antimlssle defense 
which can offset our present superiority in 
strategic missiles. 

The administration belief that the Rus- 
sians have not done so Is indicated by the 
confident cutback by Secretary McNamara 
of 200 previously planned Mlnuteman mis- 
siles. But the questions remain of whether 
the Soviets could do so, and whether they 
could do so without our detecting the 
initiation of such a large-scale program. 

An article in the December issue of Fortune 
by the very able Mr. Charles J. V. Murphy 
sheds some interesting light on this. Mr. 
Murphy details the history of the Soviet 
missile effort, as watched by the Turkish 
radars and the U-2 aircraft, as well as other 
intelligence sources. 

Although we have detailed much of the 
history in this magazine as it developed, it 
is worthwhile noting what Mr. Murphy has 
sa y about Soviet antimissile defenses: 
Meanwhile, there had emerged, too, ominous 
indications that the Russians had begun to 
test an anti-missile-missile system, a con- 
cept that our scientists then held and still 
hold to be wholly impracticable. Indeed, the 
R. & D. center of this enterprise was finally 
located by a U-2 early in 1960 in Central 
Siberia, at Sary Shagan, a large community 
on Lake Balkash, about 400 miles east of the 
ICBM test establishment at Tyura Tam. it 
was established that the interception of 
rockets by other rockets had actually been 
attempted, with some success, and thereafter 
in U.S. intelligence calculations account had 
to be taken of the , chance, however, im- 
probable, that Soviet technicians might be 
Close to a defense against the ICBM's." 

As Mr, Murphy points out, this was in 
1960. Dr. Harold Brown, chief of research 
and engineering in the U.S. defense estab- 
lishment, acknowledged not long after tak- 
ing office that the Soviets had a significant 
lead over the United States In this field. 
There Is no reason to suppose the Russian ef- 
fort has slackened. 

The question remains: Could the Soviets 
conceal plans for deployment of an ef- 
fectiev anti-ICBM system? With the Rus- 
sians aware that they are being closely scru- 
tinized by the Samos reconnaissance satel- 
lites, we find nothing surprising in the theory 
that a closed society such as the Soviet Un- 
ion could hide its antimissile intentions un- 
til the last possible moment. 

We then would be presented with a fait 
accompli which would offset our vast Invest- 
ment in Mlnuteman, Polaris, and Titan II. 

Since It also Is possible for the Soviets to 
carry out the same tactic in regard to new 
offensive missiles, we believe it necessary to 
move forward swiftly with both Nike X and 
a shelter program, no matter how unsettling 
It may sound. 

A top defense official has something to 
SfCy about that also. He points out that 
any anti-mlssUe-roissilo system will kill a 
percentage of Incoming warheads, but not 
all of them, 

"Therefore, the destabilizing argument is 
Just not valid,’’ he says. Missile defense does 
not upset the mutual deterrence of the two 
sides. 
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We then would be presented with a fait 
will seek an adequate civil defense program 
and that Congress will press both for this 
and for preproduetion funds for Nike X. 

William J. Coughlin. 
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HOME RULE 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
the January 18 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, there was published a 
thoughtful article on what would be in- 
volved m home rule for the District of 
Columbia. Students of American his- 
tory are well aware of the fact that the 
first Congress of the United States met 
in Philadelphia, because that was where 
sessions of the Continental Congress had 
been held and where our Declaration of 
Independence had been proclaimed. The 
seat of the new nation was moved from 
Philadelphia to New York because the 
police of the city of Philadelphia failed 
to protect the new Congress from pres- 
sure groups. New York was not a desir- 
able site for a national capital, because 
it was too far removed from the Southern 
States; so the Congress, meeting in New 
York, passed a bill to establish the cap- 
ital midway between the New England 
States and the Southern States, to be 
located on the Potomac River, in an area 
to be designated as the District of Co- 
lumbia, and it was not to have the priv- 
ilege of suffrage and home rule. Over 
my protest, the Senate has voted on 
several occasions to give home rule to the 
District of Columbia. In my opinion, this 
would do violence to the fundamental 
principle underlying its creation bv 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
article on this subject, from U.S. News & 
World Report. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record 
as follows: 

If Nation’s Capital Does Rule Itself 
A unique experiment Is being proposed for 
Washington, D.C., The experiment: "home 
rule”— self-government for the residents of 
the Nation’s Capital. It has the backing 
of the White House. 

Most of Washington’s residents are Ne- 
groes, and the prospect is that they would 
^ect a Negro government. This would make 
Washington the only major city in the world 
governed by Negroes, 

For nearly a century, this Nation’s Capital 
has been governed by Congress, acting as 
Washington’s city council, and the U.S. Presi- 
dent, acting as the city’s mayor. 

Now political pressure is growing to give 
Washington, D.C., “home rule” — return the 
governing power to the people who live in the 
City and let them elect their own officials. 

President Johnson has pledged the power 
of his administration behind a home-rule bill 
in the new Congress, in which the President 
has a heavy Democratic majority. 

Chances of passage of such a measure are 
considered the best ever. 


It is my expectation that we will have a 
Negro for mayor,” says Joseph Rauh, chair- 
man of Washington’s Democratic Central 
Committee and a leading advocate of home 
rule. 

Whites also would be expected to give wav 
to Negroes In other key posts— in the school 
system, police, and courts. 

This would make Washington the only 
major city in the world governed by Negroes. 
And the United States would be the only 
predominantly white nation with a Negro as 
head of its capital. 

Any new government in Washington would 
find itself beset by complex and growing 
problems, some of them unique. 

,„ Cr , lme U lncreasln g at a rapid rate, makes 
Washington’s streets among the most dan- 
gerous in the Nation. 

There is a strong and continuing migra- 
tion of white families from Washington to 
nearby suburbs in Maryland and Virginia 
Washington is becoming to a large extent a 
city of aging white couples with few chil- 
dren and Negro families with many children. 

Washington schools — From 39 to 88 percent 
Negroes in 24 years 


Year 

White 

pupils 

Negro 
pupils i 

Percent 

white 

Percent 

negro 

1940 1 

56, 547 
46. 736 
24, 982 
17, 673 


60.9 

49.3 

20.3 

12.4 

39.1 

1950 

47,980 
97,897 
126, 016 

19G0 

60. 7 

1964 

79. 7 


87. G 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

Raised are these questions: What if the 
residents of Washington are given the power 
to rule themselves? Will a self-governing 
capital involve a unique experiment? What 
problems will it face? 

In a nation whose population is 9-to-l 

white, Washington is 58 percent Negro the 

most heavily Negro of any big American city 

It is taken for granted that Negro voters, 
outnumbering whites, would elect Negro 
officials. 


Among those moving out of the city are 
many big taxpayers. 

Government is Washington’s biggest in- 
dustry. The Federal Government owns 43 
percent of the city’s land area. Foreign gov- 
ernments, with their embassies and chan- 
ceries, also own sizable chunks of valuable 
real estate. So do religious, educational, and 
charitable organizations. 

Altogether 16,642 acres of Washington’s 
land area are exempt from taxes. This is 54 
percent of the city’s total. 

This raises tax problems such as are faced 
no other city. Officials estimate that all 
these tax exemptions cost the city $53 mil- 
iion a year In lost taxes. This loss is only 
partially made up by Federal contributions 
to the city, now running at a rate of $3’; 5 
million a year. 

thousands of people who work In 
Washington don’t live in the city. They 
commute from outlying suburbs — mostly bv 
automobile. The Washington area has the 
Nation s greatest density of automobiles per 
square mile. It has no underground rail sys- 
tem. ■niis means heavy spending for streets 
and bridges. 

Other Washington problems include a big 
relief load, rates of Illegitimate births, and 
venereal disease that are among the highest 
in the Nation, and public schools so heavily 
Negro that they defy attempts to achieve 
a racial balance” in enrollments. 

A CONSTRICTED CITY 

Most cities, facing problems such as Wash- 
ington's, can expand by annexing suburbs 
thus enlarging their tax base and reclaim- 
ing some of the taxpayers lost by migration 
from the city. 

Washington can’t do this. Its bound- 
aries — enclosing 69 square miles are fixed bv 
Federal law. It is not a part of any State, 
so It cannot look to any State government 
for help. 

Until the 1930 's, when the Federal Govern- 
ment began to be big business, Washington 
was a relatively small city — only 486,869 in 
1930. 

then ’ Washington has grown to about 
808,000 population, ranking ninth in size 
among all U.S. cities. 

Jet Washington today has 146,900 fewer 
whites than it had in 1940— and 183.200 fewer 
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than In 1950. The city’s growth Is in Negro 
population. 

' Suburbs surrounding Washington are 
growing even faster than the city Itself. And 
the suburbs arc predominantly white — rang- 
ing from 1.8 percent to 11.7 percent Negro in 
1960. Add in the suburbs, and only 25 per- 
cept of the 2.3 million residents of Washing- 
ton’s metropolitan area are Negroes. 

> _ ■ WHY HOME RULE ENDED 

The city of- Washington had self-govern- 
ment from 1802 to 1874. But friction devel- 
oped between the city and Congress. 

Racial Issues created additional friction 
after the Civil War. Some 30,000 freed slaves 
flocked into, the city, and Congress and the 
local government bickered over who should 
pay for their education. When Congress gave 
the ex-slaves the vote, many white people 
boycotted the polls. 

Washington population — From 28 to 58 
■ percent Negroes in 24 years 


Year 

Total 

popula- 

tion 

White 

residents 

Negro 

residents 

Percent 

white 

Percent 

Negro 

mo— 

977, 200 

484,600 

192,600 

71.6 

28.4 

1950.,- 

810,500 

520, 900 

289.600 

64.3 

35.7 

I960.-. 

768,700 

345,600 

423, 100 

45.0 

55.0 

1964... 

808,000 

337, 700 

470, 300 

41.8 

58.2 


A sign of the future: Among Washing residents under 
20 years of age, more than 70 percent are Negroes. 

Source: 1940-50-60, U.S. Census Bureau and District 
Of Columbia Health Department; 1064, Census Bureau 
estimate; racial breakdown for 1964 is a projection by 
economic tin it of U.S. News & World Report. 

The showdown came when the city over- 
spent its income and Congress had to bail 
it out of debt. Then Congress abolished 
horde rule and took over the city’s adminis- 
tration itself. 

Washington now has a Board of Commis. 


"I believe in home rule, and X pledge you 
here and now the best efforts of the next 
administration to provide local self-govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia.” 

All this is focusing new attention on Wash- 
ington and its many problems. 

THE CRIME PICTURE 

While all big cities have reported a rise 
In the rate of crime in recent years, Washing- 
ton’s crime rate has increased faster than 
the average — 83 percent in the last 7 years. 

Police records show that of all persons 
arrested for major crimes last year, 87 percent 
were Negroes. 

Much of the crime, in Washington as else- 
where, is committed by youths. 

Largely as a result of the migration of 
white families to suburbs, more than 70 
percent of all Washington residents under 
20 years of age are Negroes. 

This situation is reflected in the city’s 
public schools, where 87.6 percent of all 
pupils are Negroes. 

Washington’s schools were segregated by 
race until the U.S. Supreme Court outlawed 
segregation in 1954. Then the school enroll- 
ment was only 57 percent Negro, and most of 
the city’s schools soon became racially mixed. 

Since integration, the flight of white fam- 
ilies with school-age children from Washing- 
ton to suburbs has speeded up — and many 
schools have, in effect, become resegregated. 
There are now 26 schools that are all-Negro 
and 63 other schools with fewer than 10 
white pupils. 

Busing pupils from one part of the city to 
another — a method of “race balancing" tried 
in some northern cities — would have little 
effect in Washington. 

A HAVEN FOR NEGROES 

Washington for years has been regarded as 
a haven by the Negroes fleeing segregation 
and poverty in the South. There is no dis- 


sioners* whcTdo some" of" the" work normally • 


done by a city council and mayor, 
three members of the Board are appointed 
by the U.S. 'President. 

Washington’s local laws are enacted by 
Congress, which also controls the city's tax- 
ing and spending. Special committees are 
set up in each House of Congress to handle 
Washington legislation. 

In recent "years, home-rule bills have passed 
the Senate five times. Each time, the bill 
was blocked in the District Committee of 
the House, which contains several southern 
Members and is headed by Representative 
John L. McMillan, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina, an opponent of home rule for Wash- 
ington. 

A NEGRO GOVERNMENT? 

It is generally recognized that one of the 
major obstacles to congressional passage of 
home rule is the large number of Negroes 
In Washington and the expectation that 
they would give the Nation’s Capital a 
Negro government. 

Many white Washingtonians share con- 
gressional reluctance on this account. 

It is also argued that home rule would 
conflict with the concept of Washington as 
a Federal city, and that it might imperil the 
financial aid that Washington now gets from 
Congress. , ' 

Nearly one-fourth of all District adults 
hold Federal Government Jobs that bar them, 
under the Hatch Act, from partisan politics. 

A large segment of Washington’s popula- 
tion" is transient. Many residents do not 
really regard it as home. Those who have 
lived there long are not accustomed to voting. 
It was not until last year that Washing- 
tonians were even permitted to vote for U.S. 
President. 

Both the Democratic and Republican na- 
tional platforms have endorsed home rule 
for Washington, however, and President 
Johnson recently wrote the Democratic city 
organization : 


steadily as the Negro population spreads into 
more sections of the city. 

Government payrolls offer Jobs for Negroes. 
Of the 27,133 full-time employees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government, 50.3 percent 
are Negroes. Of the 247,000 Federal em- 
ployees in the Washington area, 24.2 percent 
are Negroes. 

Now, with the prospect of home rule, ■ 
Negroes in Washington stand to gain a new 
opportunity. The Nation’s Capital could be- 
come the first major city In the modern world 
governed by Negroes. 

WASHINGTON’S BIG PROBLEMS 

Crime: Up 83 percent in last 7 years. 
Among cities pf 500,000 to 1 million popula- 
tion, Washington now ranks, per capita: 
First in aggravated assaults, second in rob- 
beries, fifth in major crimes of all kinds. 

Last year, 87 percent of all persons arrested 
for major crimes were Negroes. 

Relief: Welfare costs exceed $11 million a 
year. Nearly 10,000 Washingtonians are on 
relief. Yet the unemployment rate in the 
Washington area is only 2.1 percent — which 
is far below the national average of 6 percent. 

Tax exemption: City loses $53 million 
yearly in taxes. Of Washington’s land area, 
54" percent is tax exempt. Most of this ex- 
empt area is owned by Federal Government. 

Part of Washington’s tax loss is made up 
by Federal contributions, which totaled $37.5 
million in fiscal year 1964. 

Illegitimacy: District of Columbia rate 
highest of any city. Washington registered 
4,529 illegitimate babies in 1963 — a rate of 
228.2 per 1,000 live births. 

Of the 4,629 illegitimate babies, 4,145 were 
Negro. 

Venereal disease: Widespread in Washing- 
ton. Nation’s capital has Nation’s highest 
rate of gonorrhea — 1,298 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. In syphilis, Washington ranks fourth 


among ail big cities, with a rate of 235.3 
cases per 100,000. 

Washington, D.C., No. 1 Negro city in the 

Nation — Percentage of Negroes in total 

population 

Percent 

Washington 58. 2 

Charleston, S.C 50. 8 

Augusta, Ga — - — 45.0 

Richmond, Va 41 ' 8 

Jacksonville, Fla 41 ■ 1 

Birmingham, Ala 39. 6 

Baltimore, Md 39. 2 

Atlanta, Ga 38,3 

New Orleans, La 37. 2 

WTnston-Salem, N.C 37,1 

Memphis, Tenn ■ 37. 0 

Jackson, Miss 35,7 

Montgomery, Ala 35, 1 

Newark, N.J 34, 1 

Detroit, Mich 28. 9 

St. Louis, Mo 28, 6 

Cleveland, Ohio 28 - 6 

Philadelphia, Pa 36. 4 

Chicago, 111 22 ‘ 9 

New York, N.Y 14. 0 

Source: All percentages from 1960 census, 
except that Washington’s is a 1964 compu- 
tation by the Economic Unit of U.S.N. & W.R. 
from a Census Bureau estimate of the total 
population: Baltimore’s is a 1964 estimate 
by the Baltimore Health Department. 


IMMIGRATION 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am opposed to changing our immigration 
laws as recommended this week by the 
President. His proposals are substan- 
tially the same as those of President 
Kennedy in 1963, and include some steps 
that have been advocated for 20 years. 

While there will be disagreement on 
the exact number of immigrants to be 
expected, there certainly will he some 
increase, and every immigrant will be 
competing with an American citizen for 
a job at a time when unemployment re- 
mains a major economic problem. And 
I do not see how anyone can categorical- 
ly say the number of immigrants would 
be increased by less than 7,000, if no 
quota whatever is to be placed upon the 
Negroes to be admitted from Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Tobago. Thousands from 
those former British possessions already 
have flooded England, creating a seri- 
ous economic problem. 

Neither can I agree that our present 
Immigration laws are incompatible with 
our basic American tradition. Our 
American tradition is that the first set- 
tlers were of Nordic stock, and came 
from Great Britain. Shortly after the 
Revolutionary War, there was a sub- 
stantial immigration, from Germany, of 
those seeking religious and economic 
freedom. With the division of the 
Northwest Territory into States, the 
area was settled by a fine group of farm- 
ers from the Scandinavian countries. 

Ever since 1882, we have had laws pro- 
hibiting immigration to this country of 
Orientals. Those laws have been only 
slightly modified in recent years. That 
was the basic American tradition, until 
broken in the early part of the current 
century by some ruthless industrial mag- 
nates, who brought thousands of workers 
from southern Europe into the coal 
fields and steel mills of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, to break the back of 
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a young and weak organized labor move- 
ment. 

Tlie Immigration Act of 1924 was 
passed for the deliberate purpose of pro- 
tecting organized labor and of preserving 
the basic national characteristics of our 
Nation. 

Following World War II, the United 
States, out of sympathy for stricken peo- 
ples, departed from its basic immigra- 
tion policy, by passing, between 1948 and 
1953, temporary laws under which thou- 
sands of displaced persons and refugees 
were admitted to the United States. 

But in 1952, Congress reaffirmed its 
basic immigration policy, by passing the 
McCarran Act, which preserved the quota 
system and strengthened the safeguards 
against admission of Communists and 
other enemies of our democratic institu- 
tions. 

President Kennedy said, and the claim 
is now repeated, that emphasis would 
be placed upon admitting immigrants 
who possess skill. That term is as vague 
as the word “discrimination” in the civil 
rights bill, and can mean anything that 
any bureaucrat sees fit to make it mean. 
But the door is left wide open to those 
without skill if they can claim relation- 
ship to someone already here. Most of 
the new immigrants will be of that char- 
acter. 

In other words, the removal of the 
lijpitation of national origins quotas is 
somewhat akin to removal of the gold 
backing for our currency. It is not a 
perfect system; but it furnishes an auto- 
matic brake, free from administrative 
manipulation. 

If it be politically expedient at the 
present time to remove the handicap of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, why will 
not it be equally expedient at a later 
period to eliminate all restrictions, and 
to accept a flood of immigrants? 

History has no example to equal the 
generosity shown by our Nation since 
the end of World War II to all t>f tlie 
so-called have-not nations of the world, 
and especially to the nations of southern 
Europe, who now are exerting pressure 
for the admission of more of their na- 
tionals. 

We have loaned and given away about 
$105 billion, and the end is not in sight. 
Included in our gifts have been millions 
of dollars’ worth of food. But we should 
not lose sight of the fact that through 
erosion we have lost two-thirds of our 
fertile top soil, and our other natural 
resources are being used up, in the face 
of a birth rate greater than that of any 
country in Europe. 

I hope this Congress does not compli- 
cate our problem of caring for our own 
unemployed by admitting more foreign 
workers at the same time that we are 
removing tariff restrictions upon what 
those who stay in Europe see lit to ship 
to us. 


GRANGE VIEWS ON THE FARM 
CRISIS 

Mr. McGQVERN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a press release I have received to- 
day from the National Grange, in which 


Herschel D. Newsom, distinguished mas- 
ter of the Grange, expresses that orga- 
nization’s views of the present farm crisis. 

I And myself very much in agreement 
with what Mr. Newsom has said to the 
Florida State Grange. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Grange Master Warns Against Reductions 
in Farm Income 

Tampa, Fla., January 7. — “The war on pov- 
erty cannot be won until the basic inequity 
between agricultural interests and the rest 
of our economy is eliminated. This cannot 
be accomplished by further reduction in agri- 
cultural prices, whether that reduction is the 
result of market forces or the withdrawal of 
Government money," Herschel D. Newsom, 
master of the National Grange, told the offi- 
cers and delegates of the Florida State 
Grange, meeting in Tampa, Fla., for their an- 
nual banquet. 

Pointing out that American farmers re- 
ceive only about 75 percent of that which 
would be received by other segments of the 
economy for similar investments of labor, 
capital, risk, and management, the farm lead- 
er state "The simple fact is that, whether we 
like it or not, the agricultural economy has 
been extended as far as it should be in terms 
of credit inputs. Rural banks have extended 
their lending capacity as far as Is legally 
possible. 

"Since 1951, American farm net income 
has dropped from $16.3 to $12.6 billion. Dur- 
ing this same period, Interest payments have 
increased from $6.3 to $27 billion, an increase 
of over 300 percent. Interest on farm debts 
has, in other words, increased from less than 
half net farm income to more than twice net 
farm income in this 12-year period. 

"Farm debt last year increased about $3.4 
billion, of which $2 billion was for nonreal 
estate loans. For the first time since 1981, 
farm real estate debt has risen considerably 
faster than nonreal estate debt,” Mr. Newsom 
continued. 

"With the present precarious situation be- 
ing faced by American farmers, talk about 
continuing decreases in farm Income, wheth- 
er they are caused by decreasing expendi- 
tures- dr as a result of trade negotiations 
which permit our trading partners to erect 
unreasonable and discriminatory barriers 
against American agricultural exports is un- 
realistic and inconsistent with the economic 
and political facts of American life,” the na- 
tional master concluded. 


WHEAT CERTIFICATE OPERATIONS 
WORKING SMOOTHLY 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record two items from the current 
issue of the Southwestern Miller, dated 
January 5, 1965. 

The first of these articles is about the 
smooth operation of the voluntary wheat 
certificate program, which became effec- 
tive last July 1. The Southwestern Mill- 
er, a trade magazine, has praise for the 
manner jn which the Department of 
Agriculture has administered the pro- 
gram, when it says; 

Anyone who appraises the certificate pro- 
gram only from the standpoint of processor 
accounting can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that it is being quite well administered. 
ASCS is qqing a far better job than the Inter- 
nal Revenue people did on the processing tax 
of New Deal days. 

The article reports that certificate 
payments on the 1964 crop will come to 


almost exactly what we anticipated when 
the bill was enacted — $450 million. 

The second article is a report on the 
earnings of Pillsbury Mills for the 6 
months ended November 30, 1964. Tlie 
company’s net profits after taxes set a 
record at $5,464,000. This was an in- 
crease of $720,000 over the earnings for 
the same period the year before. This 
indicates that the certificate plan has 
not had dire consequences in the milling 
industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Clocklike Wheat Certificate Remittances, 

About $450 Million a Year, Bring Compli- 
ments for Mills 

HANDLING THE CERTIFICATE MONEY 

Nine miles or so south of downtown Kansas 
City is the Government office that, among 
other things, receives remittances from mil- 
lers and other processors for wheat certifi- 
cates. In the building in which this pro- 
gram is centered are 1,000 employees, 450 of 
whom are on the staff of the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Only seven 
or eight of this group are assigned to certi- 
ficate accounting with processors. Some 
others work on reconcilement of drafts drawn 
by county ASCS offices to cover payments to 
eligible growers. The major part of the 
building Is used for other ASCS functions, 
most extensive of which relate to handling 
and marketing of wheat that comes into the 
possession of that agency. 

Processors’ payments for certificates re- 
quired in November operations amounted to 
$35,582,220.00, bringing receipts from this 
source up to more than $164 million since the 
certificate program began on July 1. Anyone 
wishing to project the wheat certificate total 
for a year should begin his calculations with 
September, because dollar receipts for July 
and August were affected by extensive use of 
transition certificates. Total for the Sep- 
tember-November quarter is more than 
$113,500,000, which seems to point to an an- 
nual take of about $454 million — probably 
somewhat less, as flour production usually is 
a little greater In the fall months than in 
some other part of the year. 

MILLS SPEEDY AND ACCURATE 

The certificate program has now largely 
become clockwork as far as processors’ pay- 
ments are concerned, according to Arnold E. 
Ferguson, assistant to. the ASCS director and 
in charge of certificate sales. “It can hardly 
be called routine, as handling more than 
$35 million per month is not a routine opera- 
tion,” he remarked recently. "Both we and 
the processors had plenty of humps to get 
over during the first 2 or 3 months, but these 
problems have been pretty largely resolved 
and a great majority of the reports are now 
arriving in complete order. There are still a 
few questions being raised, there are a few 
misunderstandings here and there, now and 
then we turn up errors on reports, but on 
the whole the processors are to be compli- 
mented upon the speed and accuracy with 
which they have conformed to the require- 
ments of a new law." 

INSPECTORS NOW ON THIRD ROUND 

Mr. Ferguson added that a large majority 
of the difficulties now being encountered in 
the administration of certificate sales con- 
cern very small mills, mostly those that do 
a purely local business. Many of the people 
operating such mills did not hav? time, or 
did not take time, to acquaint themselves 
fully with the requirements of the law and 
the regulations. However, their problems 
are gradually being worked out. One of the 
factors that is helping considerably in this 
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connectjoa, Is the work of six traveling in- 
spectors who are currently on their third 
round of calling on all wheat processors. 
Incidentally, the checks thus far made dis- 
close only a very few cases in which appar- 
ent excessive quantities of wheat have been 
ground under the producer exemption and 
these are presently being investigated. 

WEIGHT AND CONVERSION FACTORS ' 

Inquiry of miliers and other processors 
about , the mechanics of wheat certificates 
has failed to turn up many baffling problems. 
At first, of course, there were a number of 
questions that had to be clarified, but’ mak- 
ing the reports has now become systemized 
in almost all cases even if time-consuming. 
Probably one of the most important issues 
to arise has been the choice between ’using 
weight of wheat and a standard conversion 
factor in determining certificate liability; a 
good many millers, chiefly those below aver- 
age size, realized belatedly that it would be 
simpler and probably somewhat advantage- 
ous to them to use the conversion factor 
rather than weight of wheat. ASCS has au- 
thorized more than 30 such concerns to 
Change their method of reporting in this 
respect, although it was stated earlier that 
once a Choice had been made it would re- 
main in force. Nearly all the larger and 
more efficient mills report on weight of wheat 
ground. 

A BETTER ADMINISTERING RECORD 

Anyone who appraises the certificate pro- 
gram only from the standpoint of processor 
accounting can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that it is being quite well administered. 
ACSO is doing a far better Job than the 
internal revenue people did on the processing 
tax of New Deal days. The latter was a 
nightmare in more than a few respects; the 
regional internal revenue offices had little 
information for months and no consequen- 
tial checking of compliance was done for a 
couple of years. 

SERIES OF BURDENS UPON BUSINESS 

The certificate program has nonetheless 
produced a series of burdens upon businesses 
that process wheat for human consumption. 
There is the clerical and executive time re- 
quired to develop the data for accurate re- 
ports. There was a considerable loss on 
wheat inventories that were inevitably, on 
hand July 1; the transition certificates that 
were heralded as a relief to the squeeze be- 
came in reality a means of saddling proces- 
sors with a sizable expense item. Flour mills 
were the targets of a hard propaganda cam- 
paign by Government officials against rising 
prices stemming from, higher material costs 
that were created by the program, a cam- 
paign that is at least partially responsible 
for heavy losses in this milling year. ’And a 
host of importunities have come from flour 
buyers for flour millers to undertake legal 
means to contest the use of wheat certifi- 
cates, even though the prospect of success 
for such action would seem to be remote. 

Millers have derived only one plus to date 
from the certificate program. The reduction 
in wheat prices that it brought about has 
in turn lowered the value of wheat Inven- 
tories, so that Interest costs have diminished. 
It is distinctly doubtful, however, whether 
savings in this quarter will offset any great 
part of the added costs referred to just 
above. 

Some distillers and health food 

The vast majority of the 617 companies 
processing wheat for human consumption 
and therefore subject to the certificate tax 
are flour millers. The others include break- 
fast cereal manufacturers, a few soy sauce 
makers, a couple of distillers and several 
dozen so-called health food stores. Most of 
the stores grind only small quantities, in 
some cases as little as 10 bushels per month, 
but they have the same proportionate liabil- 
ity as do the large proccessors. 


The grind of the health food stores is so 
limited — as is also the certificate grind of 
flour mills doing mostly an exchange' busi- 
ness — that it costs the Government much 
more to collect their certificate payments 
than it receives from them. This has led to 
proposals that very small operators be ex- 
empt from certificate purchases, but the 
problems that any such step would create 
for other processors might well prove to be 
staggering. 

IN VERMONT AND LOUISIANA 
Location of the certificate-tax payers is 
shown on the accompanying map. Dots in 
such unfamiliar places as Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Louisiana — unfamiliar for 
wheat processors, at any rate— denote health 
food stores, as does a considerable share of 
the cluster in California. 

GRAND TOTAL OF $231 MILLION 

Total receipts from the 25-cent wheat ex- 
port certificates through December were $67,- 
138,537.64, including $990,000 as offsets 
against the export subsidy. When export 
figures are added to the processor payments, 
the grand total receipts to date are above 
$231 million. 

to Kansas city federal reserve bank 
The funds received from wheat processors 
and wheat exporters for certificates are de- 
posited in the Federal Reserve Bank of Kan- 
sas City, In an account that is earmarked 
for payments to producers. 

Record First-Half Earnings by Pillsbury — 
Net in 6 Months Ended November 30, 
1964, Rises to New Mark of $5,464,000, 
With Gains From Consumer Foods, For- 
eign Business, Agriculture 
Minneapolis, January 5. — Net earnings of 
the Pillsbury Co. in the first 6 months of its 
current fiscal year established a new alltime 
record. 

For the 6 months ended November 30, 1964, 
Pillsbury reported net profits after taxes of 
$5,464,000, equal to $2.49 a share on the com- 
mon stock. This compares with $4,744,000, 
or $2.16 a share, in the corresponding 1963 
period. > 

Sales for the first 6 months of the 1964- 
65 fiscal year amounted to $224,308,000, up 
$1,746,000 from the corresponding period of 
the previous year. The gain was in face of 
the loss of about $12,500,000 in sales caused 
by withdrawals from operations that were 
not profitable. 

three areas contribute to gain 
In the 6-month report to stockholders, 
President Paul S. Gerot emphasizes the con- 
tribution of new convenience food product 
developments, expansion of the company’s 
international business, and an Improvement 
in the agricultural area. Earnings from the 
latter area were increased by an Integrated 
broiler operation and the sale of unprofitable 
formula feed mills. 

IN MILLING IN JAMAICA, TRINIDAD 

The 6-month report also includes the for- 
mal announcement of new Pillsbury opera- 
tions in Jamaica and Trinidad. In Trini- 
dad, the company will assist In the opera- 
tion of a flour mill now under construction 
and will participate in the marketing of the 
mill’s flour output. In Jamaica, Pillsbury 
will help establish both a flour mill and a 
livestock feed plant, and be part of the mill’s 
marketing organization. 

CONSUMERS PRODUCTS NOW ABOVE 100 

Nine new products in the consumer area 
went from research and development to re- 
tailers’ shelves nationally in the first half of 
the year, it is stated. This brings the num- 
ber of Pillsbury consumer products in total 
distribution to more than 100. 

The report notes that a $13 million capital 
expenditure program this fiscal year Includes 
the equipping of a 174,000-square-foot con- 


sumer products plant at Terre Haute, Ind., 
which is scheduled to open in the early 
spring. 

Mr. G.erot pointed to a favorable second 
half for Pillsbury “based on sound business 
judgments of our marketing people, coupled 
with conservative national economic fore- 
casts.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S GREAT 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, edu- 
cation and democracy are one and in- 
separable. 

The foundation of a democratic so- 
ciety is a citizenry able to think for it- 
self, and not merely willing but deter- 
mined to do so. 

In 1810 Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

The Information of the people at large 
can alone make them the safe, as they are 
the sole, depositary of our political and re- 
ligious freedom. 

Thomas Jefferson said many times 
that education was the most effective 
weapon man had against tyranny. 

He wrote in 1818: 

If the children • * • are untaught, their 
ignorance and vices will, in future life 
cost us much dearer in their consequences, 
than it would have done, in their correction, 
hy a good education. 

We know he was right. 

In his January 12, 1965, education mes- 
sage to the Congress President Lyndon 
B. Johnson documented the need to en- 
courage every child to get as much edu- 
cation as he has the ability to take. The 
President traced the development of edu- 
cation opportunities in this country from 
the time of the Northwest Ordinance of 
the Continental Congress in 1787 which 
proclaimed that schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged. 

Times change. What was adequate 
becomes obsolete. What was once pro- 
gressive no longer is adequate to meet 
the challenges of the Great Society. 

The President compared the cost of 
educating a child for 1 year as opposed 
to keeping a delinquent youth in a deten- 
tion home or a family on relief or a 
criminal in a State prison for the same 
period of time. He told the Congress: 

We now spend about $450 a year per child 
in our public schools. But we spend $1,800 
a year to keep a delinquent youth in a deten- 
tion home, $2,500 a year for a family on re- 
lief, $3,500 a year for a criminal in a State 
prison. 

If we are to achieve the national goal 
of full educational opportunity the Presi- 
dent seeks, we must, first, build the 
400,000 classrooms to house 4 million new 
elementary and secondary pupils in the 
next 5 years; second, replace existing, old 
facilities: third, train 800,000 new teach- 
ers and give to those who serve educa- 
tion now the skills and techniques of the 
20th century; fourth, make available in 
sufficient supply such tools as books, li- 
braries, preschool facilities, modern lan- 
guage laboratories, scholarships, grants, 
and employment opportunities for stu- 
dents seeking higher education at the col- 
lege or postcollege level. 

These needs are national. They must 
be solved at the national level. 

When I was Governor of the Territory 
of Alaska I stated in my January 1949 
message to the Territorial Legislature: 
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-COMMERCE 

Highway damage in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia alone is. estimated at $135 million. It 
will require 8 to 12 months to accomplish 
effective highway system restoration. Pull 
support is being extended to State and local 
authorities. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND' 
WELFARE 

The availability of stockpiled medical sup- 
plies was very helpful in meeting emergency 
medical requirements. Thirteen preposi- 
tioned emergency hospitals were set up and 
used. The hospital at Yuba City, Calif., was 
completely evacuated and reestablished in an 
available emergency hospital. State, county, 
and local health officials have been most co- 
operative in meeting the health problems. 
All communities have been advised of the 
health hazards and no special health prob- 
lems are anticipated. Medical supplies are 
available to meet further requirements as 
they develop. 

DEFENSE (CORPS OF ENGINEERS) 

The corps has established 47 field offices in 
the flood area and has 867 personnel engaged 
in disaster relief activities. They estimate 
it will be at least 6 weeks before accurate 
damage surveys can be completed. In-place 
flood control projects are reported to have 
prevented $250 million damage in California 
and $500 million in Oregon. The corps is 
proceeding under its own authority and the 
direction of OEP under Public haw 81-875 
with floodfighting, debris removal and repair 
actions, 

INTERIOR 

There is an estimated $5 million damage 
to six Indian reservations and extensive dam- 
age to other facilities under the Jurisdic- 
tion of Interior, including fish hatcheries, the 
Bonneville Power Administration, stream 
measuring facilities, and the national park 
system. 

LABOR 

Key State employment security agencies in 
the disaster area have been operated on a 
24-hour basis, serving as a clearinghouse for 
labor requests. The economic impact of the 
disaster is suggested by an Increase of 5,600 
unemployment compensation claims in Ore- 
gon for the first week of the disaster. 

Unemployment compensation benefits are 
being paid to eligible recipients on an ex- 
pedited basis; claim processors have been 
flown by helicopter to disaster communities 
with authority to make eligible payments on 
the spot. The Department is prepared to 
meet, the demands of reconstruction when it 
begins, 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Because of an inadequacy in its loan ac- 
count SBA, with approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget, has Initiated a ‘‘deferred par- 
ticipation program” in which the major 
banks, of California and Oregon are partici- 
pating. Loans to eligible applicants will be 
made by participating banks under an agree- 
ment for re-purchase of 90 percent of each 
loan by SBA when funds become available. 
The SBA portion of the loan will be at “not 
to exceed 3 percent.” Pull information on 
the “deferred participation program” is being 
communicated to eligible borrowers. 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 

Arrangements have been made to expedite 
adaptation of the regular housing loan pro- 
grams of HHFA to meet anticipated require- 
ments. Heavy involvement of this Agency 
will not occur until rebuilding actually be- 
gins and urban renewal problems are con- 
sidered, . 

RED CROSS 

Red Cross surveys indicate that 20,156 fam- 
have suffered loss in the 4-State 
area, Ove.r 12,000 (including some summer 
residences) have been damaged or destroyed. 
In 'excess of 30.0 natural disaster staff have 


been assigned to the disaster area to assist 
■“■local Red Cross chapter volunteers in relief 
work. A number of community feeding cen- 
ters have been established to feed evacuated 
personnel. Red Cross relief expenditures are 
anticipated to exceed $5 million. 

OEP has established disaster field offices 
in Sacramento, Redding, and Eureka, Calif.; 
Salem, Orcg.; Olympia, Wash.; and Boise, 
Idaho, and will establish additional offices 
as demands develop. 

Please be assured that pur staff stands 
ready to be of any assistance possible to 
you in coordinating Federal efforts in mini- 
mizing losses brought about by this disaster. 

Sincerely, 

Franklin B. Dryden, 

Deputy Director. 


AN INDEPENDENT FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM— PROPOSALS TO 

CHANGE IT 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
December 28 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, in a report on the problems the 
President faces in financing Govern- 
ment programs, with inflation just be- 
low the surface at home, commented 
that the “British pound sterling is far 
from out of the woods abroad. The dol- 
lar could face real problems If anything 
serious should happen to the pound. 
The boom in the United States soon will 
be entering Its fifth year. It is Impor- 
tant to do nothing to disturb confidence 
of consumers or business investors.” 

Earlier in December, the Honorable A. 
Willis Robertson, Senator from the State 
of Virginia, commented in an address in 
New York: 

There are many Senators and Representa- 
tives who are seriously concerned about the 
inflationary forces that are building up and 
who expect the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury and the Congress to live up to their 
responsibilities In meeting these pressures. 

I want to express wholehearted agree- 
ment with that statement, particularly 
in view of the recent announcement that 
once again in the coming session legis- 
lation will be introduced to modernize 
the Federal Reserve System. 

For years the advocates of the pro- 
posal to modernize the Federal Reserve 
System have pressed for a policy of 
cheap money and low-interest rates re- 
gardless of the economic situation. They 
have claimed that the system is operat- 
ing unlawfully, In conflict with policies 
of the President and the Congress; and 
have told the people that their Senators 
and Representatives have neglected their 
duties by allowing this to happen. It 
occurs to me that some of us who think 
sound money Is important and that cheap 
money would be disastrous should speak 
up if only to show that we are no more 
asleep on the job than were Carter Glass 
and Robert Owen and our other prede- 
cessors who made the Federal System 
what It is today. 

Money is easy now, and has been since 
the 1960 slump in business. Partly be- 
cause credit has been amply available, at 
the lowest cost in the world, the Amer- 
ican economy has recovered well from 
the 1960 recession. So far, this has been 
accomplished without the kind of infla- 
tion we have experienced too often in 
the past, even though, as Senator Rob- 
ertson has pointed out, the money sup- 

m 


ply is growing rapidly. Commercial bank 
loans are Increasing at better than 10 
percent a year. While their home mort- 
gage loans grew at about the 10 percent 
rate from mid-1963 to mid-1964, their 
mortgage loans on nonresidential, non- 
farm properties jumped by more than 16 
percent in the same period. These fig- 
ures simply confirm what we can see in 
our own cities — that office buildings, ho- 
tels, and apartments are springing up 
wherever a spot can be found. I happen 
to agree with those who are worried 
about whether banks are helping to blow 
up a bubble that can burst in financing 
some of this construction, but whether 
that is true or not, it is clear that bank 
credit is doing all and probably more 
' than it can to stimulate the economy. 

The only way I can see to conclude 
that money is tight today is by compari- 
son with what it would be under the 
World War II bond-pegging policies that 
we are occasionally urged to return to. 
We are told that the Federal Reserve 
could save the taxpayers $5 billion a year 
in Interest on the Federal debt, by re- 
storing 1946 interest rates on Govern- 
ment obligations. In 1946, of course, the 
Federal Reserve System was following a 
policy of buying Government obligations 
in whatever amounts were needed to hold 
interest rates on Government bonds at 
2V 2 percent — a policy that started 
as part of the war effort but continued 
into 1951. It resulted In a mammoth 
Increase In the money supply, and con- 
tributed to an inflation that has cost the 
American people far more than $5 bil- 
lion a year In taxes alone, not counting 
what they pay in higher prices. 

Congress was not asleep at the switch 
when this bond-pegging policy was 
abandoned in 1951 by mutual agreement 
of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve. 
The, 1951 Treasury-Federal Reserve ac- 
cord followed extensive congressional 
hearings and a report urging a return 
to a flexible monetary policy as a means 
of fighting both inflation and recession. 

That kind of monetary policy can best 
be achieved by maintaining the present 
degree of independence of the Federal 
Reserve System. What this independ- 
ence means---and what it does not 
mean — is revealed in a recent statement 
by the Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors : 

Independence of the System, to me, means 
simply that our decisions regarding exten- 
sion of Federal Reserve credit must be made 
In the light of their long-range Impact on 
the value of the dollar and the soundness of 
the credit structure on which our market 
system depends, and not out of solicitude for 
the momentary financing needs of the Gov- 
ernment. Independence does not mean that 
the Federal Reserve can establish goals In 
conflict with those of the President or the 
Congress. We should, and do, use our lim- 
ited powers to produce a monetary climate 
In which the economy can flourish, adding 
Its strength to the attainment of whatever 
goals Americans may seek. The Federal Re- 
serve cannot overcome all the maladjust- 
ments that keep some Americans from shar- 
ing in the general prosperity any more than 
we can guarantee perpetual continuance of 
that prosperity. The Federal Reserve cannot 
make the policy decisions that determine ul- 
timately whether this country’s International 
transactions will come again Into balance or 
Its gold will flow abroad, What we can do. 
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First. Report of the retiring president. And the miracle of America is that; In 
Mrs. Katharine St. George. one generation a refugee from oppres 


aiid all we can do, Is to-make credit decisions 
as soundly as our ability permits, so that 
transactions in international markets may 
proceed with a minimum of interference 
from speculative forays against the dollar, 
and so that domestic markets, in performing 
their task of bringing together those who 
seek goods and services and those who' can 
supply them, may have the benefit of a 
reasonably stable price level. If this kind of 
credit climate is to be maintained, the deci- 
sions on which it depends should be made by 
an institution devoted solely to that end and 
responsible for its achievement. This is my 
conception of what Congress did in setting 
up the Federal Reserve System. This inde- 
pendence of judgment strengthens the for- 
mulation of the Government’s overall eco- 


Second. Report of the Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Third. Election of group officers for 
the 89th Congress. 

Fourth. Nomination of Mrs. St. George 
as an honorary member. 

Fifth. Plans for IPU conferences in 
1965. 

Mr. President, all Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States are members 
of the United States group of the In- 
terparliamentary Union, and are entitled 
to attend the meeting and vote on sub- 
jects that come before the group. A 


nomic policy, and the achievement of our large attendance at this meeting is hoped 
national economic goals, as well as strength- j Jy ^ 


ening the credit structure on which the 
Government must rely to accomplish its 
Objectives. 

I see no evidence to support charges 
' that this independence has been used to 
obstruct programs established by the 
Congress and the President. On the 
contrary, President Johnson and Presi- 
dent Kennedy both have endorsed the 
principle of independence and empha- 
sized the harmonious relations that exist 
between the administration and ’ the 
Federal Reserve. | 

In 1952, the Patman subcommittee of 
the Joint Economic Committee issued a 
report commenting that: 

The Federal Reserve System has been a 
helpful institutional development. Its roots 
are sunk deeply in the American economy 
and it has borne good fruit. This is more 
important than that each portion of it be 
subject to classification by species and genus 
according to the rules of a textbook on pub- 
lic administration. _ 

During the 1964 hearings on the fed- 
eral Reserve System, Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon testified that the — 
necessity to test policy proposals against 
the views of an independent Federal Reserve 
is, I believe, the best insurance we can 
have that the claims of financial stability 
Will never be neglected. 

He added that the Federal Reserve — 

is a living Institution that has demon- 
strated its capacity to innovate and to 
change, and which has maintained ah es- 
tablished tradition of independent judg- 
ment, a mixture of regional participation and 
policymaking, with the ultimate central 
control here in Washington, which is unique 
in our Government, and it has shown an 
ability to attract highly qualified officials 
and staff and has had the reputation for 
operating impartially and efficiently. 

To change the present Federal Reserve 
System to facilitate the making of cheap 
money will be a mistake and not in the 
general long-range interest of our 
Nation. 

MEETING OF INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION GROUP JANUARY 18 

Mr. STEnNIS. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the bylaws, the annual 
meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union group will be held on January 18 
at 9:30 a.m. in room S-126, which is in 
the Capitol. It is the Appropriations 
Committee hearing room in the Senate 
wing of the Capitol. 

The agenda of the meeting will in- 
clude the following subjects: 


ENT 


JOHNSON RETURNS 

' our Immigration policy to 

BASIC AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
President Johnson is making history this 
week. It is great history. On Tuesday 
he sent a splendid education program to 
the Congress. On Wednesday he sent an 
epochmaking immigration message to the 
Hill. 

The President’s legislation will abolish 
the existing quota system based on na- 
tional origins. He rightly says : 

That system is incompatible with our basic 
American tradition. 

And he followed this radical and in- 
spiring proposal of reform with the fol- 
lowing equally inspiring elaboration: 

Over the years the ancestors of all of us — 
some 42 million human beings — have ml- 

f rated to our shores. The fundamental long- 
line American attitude has been to ask not 
Where a person comes from but what are his 
personal qualities. On this basis men and 
women migrated from every quarter of the 
globe. By their hard work and their enor- 
mously varied talents they hewed a great 
nation out of a wilderness. By their dedica- 
tion to liberty and equality, they created a 
society reflecting man’s most cherished 
Ideals. 

The President’s proposal is reactionary 
in the true meaning of that word, which 
means merely a return to a former pol- 
icy or tradition. His proposal rein- 
carnates what was long the fundamental 
American idea, ideal, and practice. 

Violation of this tradition by the national 
origins quota system does incalculable 
harm — 

The President wrote, pointing out that 
by it is implied that immigrants from 
some countries are less desirable than 
those from others. 

The fact is that the pioneering quality 
which caused men and women to leave 
their ancestral lands in the Old World 
with their minds and hearts fixed in hope 
on this land of liberty and equality, 
coupled with the opportunities afforded 
by our freedom, created, as that per- 
spicacious French observer, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, shrewdly concluded, a new 
race of people — the Americans. 

As President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt once remarked to the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, who needed 
that reminder: 

Remember always that all of us, you and 
I especially, are descended from Immigrants. 


: V? ’■ 


sion, from poverty, from lack of oppor- 
tunity for advancement and self-better- 
ment, has achieved either for himself or 
for his offspring a soaring from these 
depths to pinnacles of happiness and 
achievement. 

Such examples abound in our midst. 

In his moving preamble to his keynote 
address at the Democratic Convention 
last August, Senator John Pastore, son 
of immigrant parents from Italy, said: 

This is not in my script, but, Indeed, it Is 
■ in my heart. I would be a strange person, 
Indeed, if I did not acknowledge this mar- 
velous and wondrous manifestation of good 
will. 

This Is something that could happen in 
America alone. I am a first generation na- 
tive American of Immigrant parents who 
came to this great land at the turn of the 
century. My State has already honored me 
with the two highest positions In the gift of 
our people to bestow upon any citizen; 
namely, the governorship of the State and 
now membership in the U.S. Senate for 14 
years. 

A close parallel may be found in the 
record of another of our colleagues, Ed 
Mitskie. 

His father, too, was an immigrant — 
from Poland. His son, like John Pas- 
tore, a first-generation American-born, 
likewise was honored by his State — 
Maine — with election to the governor- 
ship and then to the Senate. 

I was with Ed MUskie on a visit to 
Russia for the Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and on Public Works 
to study its hydro programs when he left 
our party to visit his father’s native vil- 
lage in Poland. 

It was located not many miles from the 
town — now in Poland but then in Ger- 
many, in East Prussia— where my father 
was bom. He, like the millions of others, 
had a vision of what America meant. A 
teenager, he left Prussia for America, 
where he volunteered for enlistment in 
the Union Army and served in the 7th 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry. Return- 
ing to New York after the Battle of Five 
Folks, in which he fought, and Appa- 
mattox, where he witnessed the surren- 
der of General Lee, he studied medicine, 
specialized in ophthalmology and otolo- 
gy, receiving the highest honors in both 
fields, being elected in 1903 as president 
of the American Otological Society and 
of the American Ophthalmological So- 
ciety in 1910. 

Many of our colleagues are first-gen- 
eration native Americans. Like John 
Pastore and Edmund Muskie, Frank 
Lausche and Abe Ribicoff, whose par- 
ents were born in Yugoslavia and Poland, 
respectively, before coming to the Sen- 
ate served, in the case of Senator 
Lausche, as both a judge and Governor of 
Ohio, while Senator Ribicoff served as 
a judge and Governor of Connecticut as 
well as in the Cabinet; both the parents 
of our wonderful majority leader, Mike 
Mansfield, were born in Ireland; so were 
Senator McNamara’s; the parents of Sen- 
ator Clinton Anderson, previously Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, came to th.fr**' 
country from Sweden; Senator Javito 
mother was born in Palestine, his father 
In Austria; both of Senator Fong's par- 
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ents were born in China; our Vice- 
President-elect’s mother, Mrs. Hum- 
phrey, came to these shores from Nor- 
way, as did the mother of Senator 
Warren Magnuson: Dan Inouye’s father 
was born in Japan. 

These parents, born abroad, were ad- 
mitted to the United States before the 
national origins quota legislation was 
enacted in the 1920’s. Had it been in 
effect at that time, it is quite possible 
that the parents of some of these out- 
standing Americans might not have been 
admitted. 

The President’s bill will eliminate 
other discriminations in existing immi- 
gration law. It will rectify the hardships 
involved in the separation of families by 
existing quota restrictions. It will give, 
for the first time, favorable considera- 
tion to immigrants with special skills. 
It will extend more generous acceptance 
to victims of persecution, to exiles from 
tyranny in less happy lands. 

If the Goddess of Liberty, whose statue 
has long been the symbol and beacon of 
hope in New York Harbor to the arriving 
immigrants, could speak, she would 
doubtless say; “Again, Mr. President, I 
can lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 

Perhaps it would be appropriate at this 
point to read into the Record Emma 
Lazarus’ classic poem “The New Colos- 
sus,” whose message has been revalidated 
by President Johnson : 

Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to 
land; 

Here at our sea- washed sunset gates shall 
stand 

A mighty woman with a torch whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 
Glows worldwide welcome; her mild eyes 
command 

The air-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame. 

"Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp,” 
cries she 

With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your 
poor. 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free. 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed, to 
me. 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


MAJOR ISSUES PACING THE COUN- 
TRY— ANALYSIS BY NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR EFFECTIVE CON- 
GRESS 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress has prepared an excellent analysis 
of some of the major issues which face 
the Congress, the Executive, and the Na- 
tion at large in the years ahead. In 
his state of the Union message, President 
Johnson demonstrated the kind of lead- 
ership which the National Committee for 
an Effective Congress calls for in its 
statement. I trust that every Congress- 
man, and particularly those of the Presi- 
dent’s own party, will give generously of 
their assistance in helping to build a bet- 
ter America. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the committee’s statement 
appear at this point in the Record. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Analysis by National Committee for 
Effective Congress 

THE CENTURY OF EXPLOSIONS 

Our globe Is In upheaval and even our 
private worlds are being altered beyond rec- 
ognition under the Impact of onrushlng 
technological and social changes. Willy-nilly, 
and with bewildering speed, the entire hu- 
man race Is being swept Into new ways of 
life as radically different from our present 
condition as modern society Is from that of 
the Stone Age. 

The world has been shaken by the ex- 
plosion of the atom, but more profound 
are the upheavals being caused by five cul- 
tural explosions: of population, of technol- 
ogy, of urban life, of knowledge, and of hu- 
man expectations. 

Our species which 600 years ago did not 
even know the shape of its own planet now 
talks of populating the solar system. And 
the burgeoning of new capabilities has 
sparked a worldwide undisciplined demand 
for economic amenities and social opportuni- 
ties undreamed of a generation ago. 

Those who understand the rate of change 
and anticipate the problems It will bring are 
deeply worried. The dislocation of human 
perspectives is so universal and rapid that 
we are now crossing the historical equivalent 
of a sound barrier unaware, and we are enter- 
ing a new mode of life unprepared. 

It Is a premonition of what Is happening to 
us as Individuals that causes many to recoil 
from reality and hide behind simple fan- 
tasies. No longer Is there refuge In the 
“elaborate cake of custom” which mitigated 
the personal impact of past changes. “What 
seems to threaten the whole post- 19 14 
world,” says historian William McNeill, “Is 
a general dissolution of local cakes of custom, 
leaving millions without precise convictions 
as to what they should do.” The shaking of 
the standards and norms of even modern 
society has plunged the world Into vast In- 
security. 

The impelling forces are beyond the power 
of any man or system of government to sub- 
tantlally retard or abate. What can be 
hoped for — and possibly all that should be 
attempted — Is to channel these forces In 
such a way as to preserve the decencies of a 
free society and assure continued exercise of 
Individual aspiration and creativity. Theo- 
retically, at least, we have the means to im- 
plement any reasonable choice as to the di- 
rection our efforts should take. The prob- 
lem is to make the choice of goals and deter- 
mine what course will get us there. 

This Is the essence of politics. It will be 
the task of statesmanship to understand that 
we live on the brink of a vastly different 
future and to communicate that understand- 
ing so that governmental action can antici- 
pate and guide the flow of events. It will 
not he easy to convince comfortable Ameri- 
cans that they must determine to do some- 
thing about the blight, unrest, anxiety and 
despair which are the byproducts of these 
revolutionary forces. For on the surface of 
our national life a shimmering prosperity 
obscures problems with a dazzling and be- 
wildering abundance enjoyed by those who 
won or Inherited a place in today’s society. 

a forward look at foreign policy 

The upheaval is worldwide, churning all 
areas and peoples Impartially. It seems 
bound, within the next 100 or 200 years, to 
cover the entire globe with a relatively uni- 
form, automated and computerized civiliza- 
tion. 

Everywhere the transition Is profound and 
painful: from the problems of urbanization 
and automation that occupy the advanced 
societies, to the difficulty of reconciling elec- 


tricity and cannibalism in the most primi- 
tive. Where we in the West have only to 
move from the 20th century Into the 21st, 
others have to reach It from the stone age 
and from various Intermediate stages. 

To meet these forces of change since 1945 
the United States has made many accom- 
modations In foreign policy. But it is hard 
to think of any instance since the Marshall 
plan where American policy successfully 
Joined with the forces of history in achieving 
a major success. Our diplomacy and military 
efforts have been largely protective, relying 
In essence on the force of arms In a balance 
of terror. Our other aid, trade, cultural ex- 
change and people-to-people efforts, like the 
Peace Corps, have won modest successes. 
But while the postwar situation required the 
highest priority for military preparedness, 
events now call for a variety of initiatives 
along far broader and more imaginative 
fronts which would exploit what is still 
America’s most potent resource, the com- 
pelling force of a free society. 

To this end American statesmanship will 
have to be directed toward three major In- 
ternational opportunities facing the John- 
son administration Immediately: 

( 1 ) A recovered Europe Is capable of stand- 
ing on Its own feet and determined to make 
Its own choice as to where it should go. If 
the Atlantic community Is to survive In :my 
meaningful sense, It must now be on the 
basis of consensus and newly defined com- 
mon purpose. 

(2) The Soviets are encountering grave 
problems In overcoming economic ineffici- 
ency and political Instability. These prob- 
lems are our opportunity — not merely for re- 
spite In the cold war but also for a rollback 
of communism where It Is most dangerous: 
In the minds of Its adherents. Now that 
the frailties and frauds of the Soviet sys- 
tem are evident even to the Communists 
themselves, we have a chance to find ways 
of persuading them to make adjustments 
that will bring their society more Into line 
with our own. 

(3) In aiding the backward areas, we must 
act even more In terms of cultural and po- 
litical effect than In economic terms. This Is 
a matter of understanding the basis of our 
own accomplishment — that habeas corpus 
and freedom of speech preceded the Indus- 
trial revolution. We must he able to com- 
municate to others the value of freedom with 
such examples as the success of the Ameri- 
can Homestead Act In contrast to the failure 
of the centrally administered Soviet virgin 
lands program. 

We have shown too little creative Initiative 
In promoting the democratic thesis through 
diplomacy, trade and politics, and have re- 
lied too much, on frozen military postures. 
The ties that constricted the old power blocs 
are now falling apart, and a greater flexibil- 
ity characterizes the International scene. 

THE EXPLOSIONS HIT HOME 

At home the problems Intertwine and In- 
teract, but all stem from the explosions of 
our century: 

The technological explosion, with auto- 
mated production techniques requiring few- 
er people at higher educational levels. 

A knowledge explosion In which data ac- 
cumulation is growing at twice the rate of 
the rest of the economy. 

A population explosion in which the 190 
million Americans today may become 300 
million in lees than 40 years. 

The effects of these explosions, which be- 
come cases in themselves, include: 

Urbanization, the growth of megalopolis, 
requiring the doubling of dwellings and work 
spaces by the year 2000 — building in 35 years 
the equal of everything constructed In North 
America since the Pilgrims landed. 

Atomization and uglification of Individual 
lives under increasing tension, frustration, 
noise, congestion, and endemic disorder. 
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“Underglass” sedimentation, the accumu- 
lation of professional poor who live on doles 
In subsidized ghettos outside the culture, 
which become political enclaves manipulated 
by demagogs who' perpetuate" the boroughs 
of blight, color being used to reinforce eco- 
nomic barriers. 

Youth without hope who drop out of 
schools that can provide no motivation, ex- 
panding the number of unemployable In an 
Increasingly technological economy. 

Contraction of free enterprise and opportu- 
nity caused by concentration, merger, monop- 
oly, and conglomerate monopoly, galloping 
toward corporate statlsm, and fostered by 
mass control of tastes and standards.' 

Obsolete governmental apparatus with 
overlapping and duplication of Federal, State, 
and local functions unsuited ' for complex 
problems which often spill over their ar- 
bitrary boundaries and require improvisation 
of new administrative units such as inter- 
state port and highway authorities. 

There are not problems which can be solved 
by nostalgic New Deal thinking. Today, 
many of the liberal welfare concepts' of the 
past irritate rather than cure. The difficul- 
ties of the affluent society do not derive 
from poverty, and they may require the min- 

S iratlon of artists and psychologists as much 
the ministration of Dr. Walter Heller. 
Economics Is only one factor among many, 
and the solutions which alleviated starvation 
may not be equally applicable to glut. 

THE EMPTY “IN” BOX AND THE EMPTY LODBY 

These historic imperatives have not yet 
matured as political issues. They are not 
found on the agendas of the great iobbies 
and there is no public clamor for their solu- 
tion. Business, labor, agriculture, apd the 
Government bureaucracy itself, which con- 
stitute the major pressures on policy forma- 
tion, are not consciously involved with the 
explosive issues of tomorrow. Each interest 
group conserves its Sunday punch to protect 
its own economic base. Jealously defending 
a special power domain within a heavily 
featherbedded status quo. For the most 
part, their influence _is defensive a? they 
exert vetoes rather than venture initiatives. 

Even the intellectual community is not 
yet exerting a coherent influence upon Gov- 
ernment or the public for attention to these 
problems. The folklore of liberalism is still 
dominated by memories of the great depres- 
sion and the concept of a mature economy 
Whose principal problems were distributive. 

Administering the future is going to be 
vastly different from disposing of the accu- 
mulated agenda items of the past. In the 
words of a White House aid, retorting to 
the suggestion that the landslide made things 
easier for the President: "From here on our 
work is going to be mostly self-generating. 
'"It is a lot more challenging when you have 
to be creative than when you are fielding 
■ problems as they hit you.” 

President Johnson's “in” box is virtually 
empty. The leftover' housekeeping prob- 
lems from the last years of Eisenhower 
and the unfinished domestic program of the 
Kennedy administration have been substan- 
tially dealt with in Johnson's first, spectac- 
ular year. (Medicare seems almost certain 
of generous enactment by the incoming Con- 
gress.) 

Lyndon Johnson now stands before a vast 
horizon on which he, more than any other 
individual in the world, can determine where 
the road should go. Never before in history 
has it been possible for a society to option 
its future to such a degree. The physical 
environment, including the production of 
food, has largely been conquered. The loca- 
tion of new cities can be arbitrarily fixed. 
Our society is being governed more and more 
by flat. Population and industry flow to 
the district whose Congressman wins the 
research and development project. The com- 
puter has replaced the town meeting. The 


engineer, the economist, the other specialists 
will provide the data. How it will be used, 
the rate of change and the balance between 
human values and management efficiency, 
will be determined by the politician. 

MS. JOHNSON’S BRAIN BANK 

In approaching the complexities of the 
scientific age, Mr. Johnson has called upon 
school men and experts for suggestions and 
programs— bypassing Government depart- 
ments cursed with routine thinking. The 
President must start anew because he does 
not have the backlog available to Franklin 
Roosevelt whose New Deal ideas and top 
command were assembled and rehearsed in 
Albany before he occupied the White House, 
or of John Kennedy who was presented with 
a 4-year accumulation of basic position 
papers for the New Frontier by the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council. 

Since last June some 13 task forces have 
been preparing analytical studies and rec- 
ommendations for the President. They were 
kept carefully out of sight, and premature 
disclosure of their findings avoided. These 
findings are now being conveyed to the Pres- 
ident through the Bureau of the Budget. 

The panel on education is one of the most 
impressive, and its thinking probably will 
rate very high when the legislative program 
is drawn at the White House. Its chairman 
is John W. Gardner, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and its members include David 
Riesman, Jerrold Zacharias, Edwin Land, and 
Father Paul Clare Reinert. As with all panels, 
the executive secretary is a Budget official. 

Robert Wood of MIT is chairman of the 
panel studying urban problems; Carl Kaysen 
heads the one on foreign economic policy; 
Paul Samuelson on unemployment; and 
Richard Goodwin on beautification of the 
physical environment. There are panels on 
resources and other major subjects. The 
President is known to have urged all panels 
to submit their “best thinking” on the vari- 
ous problem areas, and to let him worry 
about political feasibility. 

Whether their recommendations will be 
welded together in one comprehensive pro- 
gram for Congress is not yet known. “The 
work is uneven, some of it imaginative, and 
some of it flat,” says a White House confi- 
dant. “Don’t look for a Great Society blue- 
print, with every White House proposal being 
another brick or doorknob to fit a master 
plan.” 

While the depth and impact of these task 
forces should not be exaggerated, they indi- 
cate that the President is reaching for fresh 
ideas. This fact will tend to give his pro- 
posals a degree of special authority with 
Congressmen. But the age when philoso- 
phers advise the king is not yet at hand, for 
the program must first survive its trial by 
Congress. In making the transition from 
the obese society to the Great Society, the 
Congress will be the President's prime 
vehicle and prime obstacle. 

n. THE PRESIDENT 

Whether Lyndon Johnson gets a footnote 
or whole chapters in history will depend on 
his ability to work in the fields of the future. 
In the broadest sense the President will have 
to be our prophet— the seer through whose 
eyes we perceive and prepare for the worlds 
of tomorrow. (As Senate leader, Lyndon 
Johnson was known as “the master of the 
immediate.” Today the pace is so swift that 
the immediate is what is at the other end of 
the telescope.) 

Within the past decade Mr. Johnson has 
served his country at three different levels— 
as the legislator-arbitrator, as the President- 
inheritor, and now as the President-leader. 
He proved masterful at the first two levels. 
His talent for flexibility and parliamentary 
maneuver made him a successful broker be- 
tween contending forces. The same man 
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must now raise an uncompromising stand- 
ard and be the passionate champion for his 
own program. 

There is. much speculation in Washington 
as to how Johnson will carry this new- role. 
He will be required to show a degree of 
creativity and inventiveness not demanded in 
his previous tasks. As a southern Congress- 
man puts it: “He will have to probe deeply 
into what America means and where it ought 
to be 20 years from now. He will have to 
surround himself with mature and far- 
sighted aids. Mere political competence 
won’t carry him through.” He will have to 
risk his popularity, and rebuff many of the 
divergent groups who rallied under that “one 
big tent” on election day, if he is to move a 
comfortable society toward difficult goals. 

Many in Congress may realize the existence 
of the real imperatives but only the Presi- 
dent ean get the kind of visceral understand- 
ing from the country which is necessary for 
legislative action. 

Whether Johnson has the requirements of 
history in mind as he moves will be tested 
by many benchmarks, such as whether he: 

Does not intervene to protect the two 
southern Democratic bolters to Goldwater 
from being purged from the Democratic 
caucus in the House. 

Resists efforts to tamper with reapportion- 
ment. 

Urges an education program geared to, up- 
grading curriculum content and quality 
rather than mere construction of school 
buildings. 

Invents new regional frameworks for ad- 
justing to urbanization. 

Attempts to cure problems like traffic con- 
gestion and slum proliferation rather than 
merely subsidizing the problems by pouring 
money into existing agencies for servicing 
them. 

Encouraging elimination of featherbedding 
in industry and labor along the direction he 
has already taken with respect to the mili- 
tary. 

Can Johnson the tactician and adminis- 
trator, also become Johnson the teacher and 
missionary? He has not been noted as a 
great orator, but few have resisted his rare 
gift of persuasion, One of the President’s 
friends who has worked with him closely for 
many years says: "Lyndon knows there’s no 
public understanding of the really funda- 
mental problems so he tries to push them 
himself. He wants to develop a kind of on- 
rushing consensus; then he will run around 
ahead of it so that he can lead it or have 
it push him. He will start from scratch on 
an issue and end with 80 percent of the 
public behind him. Lyndon is a very sophis- 
ticated man.” 

On the other hand, another knowledgeable 
Democrat doubts that President Johnson 
will try anything really creative with Con- 
gress: “The one word Lyndon learned in 24 
years on Capitol Hill is 'do-able.' You only 
try the ‘do-able.’ ” 

But when you are President of the United 
States what is "do-able” depends in a large 
measure on what you try. 

III. CONGRESS 

New combination to unlock the House 
The new Congress is the most heavily Dem- 
ocratic since 1937-38. Although there has 
been no significant change in the Senate, 
the Democrats in the House now have rough- 
ly the same 2-to-l margin enjoyed by their 
colleagues In the other body. 

On the surface It would appear that the 
President should have an easier task with 
his legislative program in the next 2 years 
than any predecessor for the past 26. In 
fact, it may be expected that President John- 
son’s legislative record will be as stunning 
in 1965 and 1966 as it was in the year just 
completed. Lyndon Johnson knows his Con- 
gress very well and it would not be in char- 
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packaging bill. It Implies that food manu- 
facturers are taking advantage of consumers 
through deception In the sizes and weights 
of packages and the information printed on 
labels. Among other things, this bill with 
the politically appealing name would give 
the Government the right to dictate weights 
and other standards for food-product con- 
tainers. 

Mrs. Esther Peterson, Special Assistant to 
the President for Consumer Affairs, has held 
four consumer conferences at which house- 
wives were not only Invited but urged to sub- 
mit complaints about the products they buy 
In their chosen supermarkets or other retail 
stores. 

A National 'Commission on Food Market- 
ing has bene launched amid speculation that 
it would result in an expose of what some 
Members of Congress have called profiteer- 
ing by middlemen at the expense of both 
farmer and consumer. 

Ostensibly, these actions were taken to 
help the consumer. Actually, they could, If 
Implemented, hurt him. At the very least, 
they represent an unwarranted and unneces-. 
sary Intrusion by Government Into the 
American marketplace. 

Take Senator Hart's bill, for example. It 
ignores completely the fact that price com- 
petition Is by no means the only competition 
which benefits the consumer. By making all 
packages “look-alikes” on the shelf, restric- 
tive legislation would stifle innovation and 
put a halter on an indispensable form of com- 
petition: the freedom to bring out packages 
which are easy to open, easy to close, easy 
to handle, easy to store. Each of these repre- 
sents an added value passed on to the con- 
sumer. My own company, for example, 
wouldn’t have introduced instant coffee in a 
carafe or table syrup in a reusable pitcher if 
, consumers didn't prize these containers as 
added values. 

Advocates of more Government controls 
insist that food shoppers are often misled by 
nonstandard package shapes and deceptive 
labels. This Is just not true. Any manu- 
facturer who tries to trick the housewife into 
buying his products by packaging or labeling 
it deceptively will soon go out of business. 
She may buy it once, but she’ll never buy 
It again. And since marketing a food prod- 
uct involves heavy costs, no processor can 
remain solvent on one-time sales. He de- 
pends on repeat volume. 

Another contention of those who advocate 
still more governmental control Is that labels 
are “hard to understand" and that the con- 
sumer Is “confused” by odd-ounce weights 
on packages. Their assumption^ apparently, 
is that package sizes and weights fire pro- 
duced willy-nilly. Again, my own company 
offers an example of the absurdity of that 
kind of thinking. We pack vanilla pudding 
and chocolate pudding in the same size bpx. 
As rightfully required by law, the label on 
every package shows the weight of the con- 
tents. The vanilla-pudding weight is 314 
ounces, while the chocolate-pudding weight 
Is 4 ounces. The reason Is that this is the 
quantity of pudding mix which, in the case 
of each flavor (as stated on the label) , will 
yield exactly four servings Of one-half cup 
each when blended with two cups of milk. 

Because of the difference In the density of 
the two flavors, to pack the vanilla in a 4- 
ounce size would necessitate giving America’s 
housewives recipe directions with an odd 
measure . of milk to be added — -and more 
servings than she has planned on. 

Is this what the consumer wants? Is this 
a Federal case — a matter calling for enact- 
ment of legislation by the Congress of the 
United. States? , 

While Congress considers the demands for 
unnecessary new limiting controls, Mrs. 
Peterson has been holding public meetings 
and frequent press conferences inviting 
homemakers to register complaints. 


I want to make it clear that I regard and 
respect Mrs. Peterson as a conscientious and 
dedicated public servant. But she Is part of a 
political party and subject to pressures 
aimed at currying favor by offering the con- 
sumer “more protection,” whether it is really 
needed or not. 

The fact is that despite the best of motives, 
her consumer conferences — with their em- 
phasis on complaints — have, in my opinion, 
resulted In more harm than good. For one 
thing, they have unnecessarily created doubts 
in the minds of consumers where none had 
existed, and indeed where none are war- 
ranted. For another, they represent just one 
more intrusion by Government into an area 
where, in our free society, Government does 
not belong. 

But even more ludicrous than the politi- 
cally slanted campaign to prod complaints 
from consumers is the image drawn of the 
typical American housewife. In their at- 
tempt to show why the housewife needs more 
Government protection, proponents of ad- 
ditional controls have created the impres- 
sion that she is a timid, naive, confused little 
woman, hopelessly gullible, bewildered by 
the endless variety of products on the 
grocery shelves and exposed, as she shops, to 
the machinations of lurking profit-hungry 
figures who dominate the food business. 

This, of course. Is utter nonsense. I can 
testify from experience that when It comes 
to clever buying, the American housewife 
can give lessons to a Yankee horse trader. 
She knows exactly what she wants, and she 
knows precisely what It’s worth to her. And 
if you don’t provide her with what she wants 
at what she considers a fair price, you won’t 
get her as a customer. 

What politicians don’t seem to understand 
is that no manufacturer can force a con- 
sumer to select his product, out of all those 
displayed, any more than a politician can 
force a voter to pull the lever by his name 
in a voting booth. Politicians need to be re- 
minded also that we in the food business 
are up for election all the time. 

Where a politician has to run for office 
once every 2, 4, or 6 years, every shopping 
day is election day for us. The homemaker 
casts her ballot — for or . against — by taking 
our product off the shelf or leaving it there. 
She can make or break a product and can 
even vote a company right out of business. 
Every major food processor has in its flies 
the stories of products that were developed 
at great expense only to languish on super- 
market shelves because they failed to win a 
sufficient number of purchases by the only 
person qualified to control the American 
food industry: the American housewife. So 
my image of the American consumer is quite 
different from the one shared by the pro- 
ponents of more and more Government regu- 
lations. The consumer is smart. She is alert. 
And she very effectively does everything that 
is necessary to keep the food processor in 
line. 

All this is not to say that Government in- 
volvement in business is all, or per se, bad. 
The National Commission on Food Market- 
ing, for example, could be a very good thing. 
The study the Commission will complete by 
next July 1 could help bring to Americans 
much-needed understanding of how our ad- 
vanced society gets food from farm to table. 
It could, for example, clarify Just who is 
really a farmer, by distinguishing between 
those rural dwellers who raise mops for a 
living and those whose main income is from 
industrial employment, even though they do 
farm some very small acreage as a sideline. 

Most importantly, the Commission’s study 
could clear up, once and for all, the ques- 
tion of just what a middleman is. For cen- 
turies, this word has carried a connotation 
of all take and no give. Since earliest civil- 
ization, a middleman has been pictured as 
one who buys cheap and sells dear, contrib- 


uting nothing to the value of the goods in 
the process. 

That probably was true, way back. But 
today, the villain the politicians are chasing 
is no villain at all. Far from it. In our 
urbanized, Industrialized society, the mid- 
dleman Is the one who takes raw food from 
the farm and then makes It possible for peo- 
ple to eat It. 

Milk in a pall at a farmer’s gate is worth 
nothing to the 9 out of 10 Americans who 
live off the farm. As a weekend dairy farm- 
er, I am only too painfully aware of that. 
Consumers can’t possibly all drive out and 
get their dally quart. The only way milk 
takes on value Is through its availability 
when and where the consumer can con- 
veniently get it. In other words, consumers 
simply won’t pay for wheat in the barn, 
peas on the vine or hamburger on the hoof. 

The food marketing chain of events en- 
compasses all the vast activity that goes on 
from farm gate to checkout counter. This 
has created and sustained the Nation’s mar- 
ket for processed farm products. And this 
adds value after value — at a reasonable 
cost — every step of the way. 

I said the cost Is reasonable. It Is, in 
fact, surprisingly low. For example, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports that the 
homemaker gets frozen orange-juice concen- 
trate for less money per glass than she pays 
for Juice she squeezes from fresh oranges. 
Similarly, a cup of excellent instant coffee 
costs her less than one she brews herself. 
She also saves money, as well as work, by 
buying processed frozen or canned peas and 
corn, frozen lima beans and spinach, canned 
spaghetti and chicken chow mein, among a 
great many others listed as bargains by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Yet poli- 
ticians prattle about consumers being. forced 
to buy processed, packaged foods at premium 
prices. 

Instead of hurting the farmer, the food- 
marketing complex actually helps him. It 
helps him just as it does the consumer. 
For at the same time that it makes It pos- 
sible for people to eat, It creates sales for the 
farmer’s crops. 

We hear much about how small a share of 
each dollar spent for food goes to the farmer. 
Yet, the fact is this : If every single dollar of 
corporate profits made by the food marketing 
industry were eliminated — that Is, all the 
profit of processors, wholesalers, food chains 
and Independent food retailing corpora- 
tions — the total marketing bill would be re- 
duced only enough to add a single percentage 
point to the farmer’s share of the retail food 
dollar. 

So the farmer certainly Is not victimized 
by the food marketing system. Neither is the 
homemaker. Yet the politicians say both 
are, and demand stricter controls. 

Actually, my great concern in all this is 
not alone for the food industry, but for the 
free society of which the food industry Is 
such a vital part. What disturbs me most is 
the destructive Impact a heavier hand of 
Government is bound to have on the free 
choice we Americans now enjoy. For we are 
faced with the grim prospect of having Gov- 
ernment officials tell the consumer what 
products she can buy and what kind of pack- 
age she can buy them in. We see vote- 
conscious politicians informing the house- 
wife that she doesn’t really need all those 
things she’s been purchasing; she has merely 
been gulled Into wanting them. 

The point really at issue — the point in- 
volving one of our cherished freedoms — is 
simply this: Who Is to say what is a need 
and what Is a want? Shall we, as Individ- 
uals, continue to determine the answer, or 
shall we leave it to an allwise, paternalistic 
Government to decide? 

I feel the danger Is most acute in the area 
of food distribution. For in any standard of 
living, food Is the No, 1 requirement. Be- 
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fore he can do anything else, man must sat- 
isfy his hunger and be nourished in the 
process. 

As certain people in Government with po- 
litical motives champion the case for more 
and more controls, there are others, fortu- 
nately, who speak out for freer free enter- 
prise. Representative Catherine May, Re- 
publican, of Washington, made this state- 
ment, lauding the American homemaker for 
her competence and discrimination: 

“She — the homemaker — has done and is 
doing a wonderful Job in needling, inspir- 
ing, and. in regulating American business 
enterprise'. And to reward her, I want to 
protect her. Not with more Government 
regulations and laws. I want to protect her 
freedom of choice. I want to protect her 
right to reward or punish the businessman. 
I want her to stay the boss of the market- 
t pUjqe. As long as she is, there's no danger 
hr free-enterprise system." 


5ur discriminatory immigra- 
tion la w must go 
M r. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
there are few areas in our laws which 
more urgently demand change than our 
unfair and discriminatory system of se- 
lecting immigrants to be allowed to enter 
our country. No provision of any na- 
tional law is more distasteful to millions 
of Americans than the concept of judg- 
ing the worth of men and women for 
immigration on the basis of place of 
birth or the ancestry of parents. 

Five successive Presidents — Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy, and 
President Johnson — have all asked for a 
revision in the present method of choos- 
ing immigrants on the basis of their 
nationality. 

The only justification that can be 
made for the national origins quota sys- 
tem is that Americans with English or 
German or Irish names make better citi- 
zens than Americans of Italian, Greek, 
Polish, or Hungarian descent. This 
concept is utterly false. It contradicts 
all our traditions and ideals, and makes 
a mockery of the spirit expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence that all 
men are cheated equal. 

As a people, we are morally committed 
to seek a national policy which will make 
real the simple truth of the words of St. 
Paul: 

God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on the face of the earth. 

Under the present system, no matter 
how skilled or badly needed a man or 
woman is, if born in the allegedly wrong 
country, such person must wait years for 
admission, if lucky enough to be admit- 
ted at all, while others less qualified come 
almost at will. An Italian scientist or 
Greek craftsman or Polish engineer may 
bring more to our country than an un- 
skilled worker from some northern Euro- 
pean country. Nevertheless, under ex- 
isting law the unskilled worker would 
come first. 

While the annual quotas for Great 
Britain, Germany, and Ireland are sel- 
dom completely filled, there is a huge 
backlog of applications from people liv- 
ing in eastern and southern Europe. For 
instance, an American citizen with a 
Greek mother or father must wait at 
least 18 months to bring his parents to 


this country. A citizen whose married 
son or daughter is Italian cannot ob- 
tain a quota number for 2 years or more. 

President Johnson has again requested 
that Congress enact legislation to correct 
these deficiencies and to eliminate the 
national origin quota system. The dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart] has today introduced legis- 
lation which will implement that re- 
quest. This law would recognize that 
each immigrant has a special worth be- 
cause of his potential contribution to the 
total manpower of our country and that 
he should be judged on his individual 
ability. Over a 5-year period, it would 
eliminate all quotas based on national 
origin. The total annual number of im- 
migrants would be increased by less than 
7,000. 

People would be admitted on the basis 
of their skills; education, and training. 
Another governing factor would be the 
reunification of families now separated 
by our outmoded immigration laws. 

Mr. President, along with many other 
Senators, I am cosponsor of the pending 
legislation proposed to carry out the 
recommendations of President Johnson. 

I strongly urge that this bill be given 
top priority for consideration. We must 
right this wrong that stains our national 
conscience and blurs our image as the 
greatest democracy in the world. Let us 
remember at all times, we are the Nation 
which chiseled on our Statue of Liberty: 
Give me your tired, your poor. 

Tour huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free; 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to 
me; 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


cilities throughout the western region and 
these must be rebuilt so their functions 
and operations can continue. In order 
that Members of the Senate may know 
the extent of damage to public and pri- 
vate property in the four Western States, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record with my remarks a copy of 
a letter which I received from Deputy 
Director Franklin B. Dry den of the Office 
of Emergency Planning on January 8. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Executive Office of 

the President, 

Office of Emergency Planning, 

Washington, D.C., January 8, 1965. 
Hon. Maurine B. Neuberger, 

U.S. Senate , 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Neuberger: Since flooding 
began last month in the States of California, 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, representa- 
tives of the Oflice of Emergency Planning and 
other Federal departments have been in the 
disaster area assisting State and local au- 
thorities in the unprecedented task of flood 
fighting, rescue, and evacuation. 

As a result of President Johnson's declara- 
tion of “major disaster” (under Public Law 
81-875) in all four States, full Federal sup- 
port has been mobilized to aid in the task 
of debris clearance, recovery, and rehabilita- 
tion. 

Continuing rains and snow pose a constant 
threat in the disaster area and accurate 
estimates of damage are impossible until 
waters recede. It will be several weeks be- 
fore reliable damage estimates are available. 

Information now at hand — admittedly 
preliminary and incomplete — suggest total 
damage in the four States approximating 
$574,030,000 as follows: 


FLOOD DISASTER IN WESTERN 
STATES 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Christmas week flood in the States 
of California, Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, mobilized the efforts of several 
Federal departments in an effort to re- 
duce damage. The Office of Emergency 
Planning has compiled a preliminary re- 
port indicating that total damage in the 
four States is approximately $574 million. 

Federal, State, and local agencies of 
government cooperated to the fullest ex- 
tent during the flood crisis, thus reducing 
the toll taken by floodwaters. Citizens 
of the Western States have a gratitude to 
the dedicated public servants who took 
part in this flood fighting task. 

Although the initial report from the 
Office of Emergency Planning is ad- 
mittedly preliminary and incomplete, the 
heavy damage is evidence that Congress 
must act Immediately to supply emer- 
gency funds for recovery and rehabilita- 
tion of the area. According to the re- 
port, highway damage was especially 
heavy in the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. It is estimated that highways in 
these two States were damaged to the ex- 
tent of $135 million and nearly a year 
will be required to accomplish effective 
restoration of the highway systems. It is 
essential that we move rapidly to restore 
this key portion of the West’s transporta- 
tion system. 

The preliminary report also indicates 
extensive damage to federally owned fa- 


State 

Public 

Private 

Total 

California 

$175, 000, 000 
136, 000, 000 
9, 000, 000 
6, 530, 000 

$125, 000, 000 
120, 500, 000 
1, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 

$300, 000, 000 
256, 500, 000 
10,000,000 
7,530,000 


Idaho 

Total 

325,530,000 

248, 500, 000 

574, Q30y000 



There is extensive damage to highway and 
railroad transportation systems in the af- 
fected States: many bridges have been 
destroyed, railroads beds have been swept 
away and Federal-aid highways, State, 
county, and timber access roads have been 
severely damaged, 

On Tuesday, January 5, OEP convented a 
meeting of representatives of all Federal 
Departments with major disaster respon- 
sibilities. In addition to OEP, represented 
at the meeting were: Agriculture, Commerce, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Defense (Corps of Engineers), Interior, 
Labor, Small Business Administration, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 

Also present were representatives of the 
American Red Cross and the Bureau of the 
Budget. All actions taken to date and con- 
templated in the next few weeks were re- 
viewed and approved. A summary of those 
actions by Department follows: 

AGRICTJETURE 

The Department estimates $100 million 
damage to farm and forest areas in the four 
States. A donated feed grain program haa 
been initiated to sustain stranded . live- 
stock in Humboldt County, Calif. Further 
livestock feed requirements In the rural 
areas are being investigated. In excess of 
500 tons of Government-owned food sup- 
plies have been made available to sustain 
the population. 
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House of Representatives 

The House was not In session today. Its next meeting will be held on Monday, January 18, 1965, at 12 o’clock noon. 



The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following prayer: 

O Thou Holy One, whose sanctuary is 
the spirit of man: When there comes a 
sense of Thy searching presence, we 
know that only from strands of penitence 
and forgiveness can there be woven a 
garment of righteousness to cover our 
selfish and willful hearts. 

Toiling amid the pressures of epochal 
days, we humbly invoke Thy guidance, 
-as with a sense of awesome responsibil- 
ity there are faced in this forum of a 
nation’s will the thorny problems of our 
shadowed and saddened world. 

These are the sins we fain would have 
Thee take away — 

Malice, and cold disdain; hot anger, sul- 
len hate; 

Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great; 
And discontent that casts a shadow, gray 
On all the brightness of a common day. 

We ask it in the spirit of the One who 
mirrored Thy goodness in a human life. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Mansfield, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
January 12, 1965, was dispensed with. 



MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United. States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his 
secretaries. 


IMMIGRATION— MESSAGE FROM 

THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 52) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tydings in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States relating 
to immigration. Inasmuch as the mes- 
sage has been read in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, without objection, the mes- 
sage will be referred, without reading. 

There being no objection, the message 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

A change is needed in our laws dealing 
with immigration. Four Presidents have 
called attention to serious defects in this 
legislation. Action is long overdue. 

I am therefore submitting, at the out- 
set of this Congress, a bill designed to 
correct the deficiencies. I urge that it 
be accorded priority consideration. 

The principal reform called for is the 
elimination of the national origins quota 
system. That system is incompatible 
with our basic American tradition. 

Over the years the ancestors of all of 
us — some 42 million human beings — have 
migrated to these shores. The funda- 
mental, longtime American attitude has 
been to ask not where a person comes 
from but what are his personal qualities. 
On this basis men and women migrated 
from every quarter of the globe. By 
their hard work and their enormously 
varied talents they hewed a great nation 
out of a wilderness. By their dedication 
to liberty and equality, they created a 
society reflecting man’s most cherished 
ideals. 

Long ago the poet Walt Whitman 
spoke our pride: “These States are the 
amplest poem.” We are not merely a 
nation but a “Nation of nations.” 


Violation of this tradition by the na- 
tional origins quota system does incal- 
culable harm. The procedures imply 
that men and women from some coun- 
tries are, just because of where they come 
from, more desirable citizens than 
others. We have no right to disparage 
the ancestors of millions of our fellow 
Americans in this way. Relationships 
with a number of countries, and hence 
the success of our foreign policy, is need- 
lessly impeded by this proposition. 

The quota system has other grave de- 
fects. Too often it arbitrarily denies us 
immigrants who have outstanding and 
sorely needed talents and skills. I do 
not believe this is either good government 
or good sense. 

Thousands of our citizens are need- 
lessly separated from their parents or 
other close relatives. 

To replace the quota system, the pro- 
posed bill relies on a technique of pref- 
erential admissions based upon the ad- 
vantage to our Nation of the skills of 
the immigrant, and the existence of a 
close family relationship between the 
immigrant and people who are already 
citizens or permanent residents of the 
United States. Within this system of 
preferences, and within the numerical 
and other limitations prescribed by law, 
the issuance of visas to prospective im- 
migrants would be based on the order 
of their application. 

First preference under the bill would 
be given to those with the kind of skills 
or attainments which make the admis- 
sion especially advantageous to our so- 
ciety. Other preferences would favor 
close relatives of citizens and permanent 
residents, and thus serve to promote the 
reuniting of families — long a primary 
goal of American immigration policy. 
Parents of U.S. citizens could obtain 
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admission without waiting for a quota 
number. 

Transition to the new system would 
be gradual, over a 5-year period. Thus 
the possibility of abrupt changes in the 
pattern of immigration from any nation 
is eliminated. In addition, the bill 
would provide that as a general rule no 
country could be allocated more than 
10 percent of the quota numbers avail- 
able in any one year. 

, In order to insure that the new sys- 
tem would not impose undue hardship 
on any of our close allies by suddenly 
curtailing their emigration, the bill au- 
thorizes the President, after consultation 
with an immigration Board established 
by the legislation, to utilize up to 30 
percent of the quota numbers available 
in any year for the purpose of restoring 
cuts made by the new system in the 
quotas established by existing law. 

Similar authority, permitting the res- 
ervation up to 10 percent of the numbers 
available in any year, would enable us 
to meet the needs of refugees fleeing 
from catastrophe or oppression. 

In addition, the bill would: 

First. Permit numbers not used by any 
country to be made available to countries 
where they are needed; 

Second. Eliminate the discriminatory 
Asia-Pacific triangle provisions of the 
existing law; 

Third. Eliminate discrimination 
against newly independent countries of 
the Western Hemisphere by providing 
nonquota status for natives of Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Tobago; 

Fourth. Afford nonquota status to par- 
ents of citizens, and fourth preference to 
parents of resident aliens; 

Fifth. Eliminate the requirement that 
skilled first-preference immigrants 
needed in our economy must actually find 
an employer here before they can come 
to the United States; 

Sixth. Afford a preference to workers 
with lesser skills who can fill specific 
needs in short supply ; 

Seventh. Eliminate technical restric- 
tions that have hampered the effective 
use of the existing fair-share refugee 
law; and 

Eighth. Authorize the Secretary of 
State to require reregistration of quota 
immigrant visa applicants and to regu- 
late the time of payment of visa fees. 

This bill would not alter in any way 
the many limitations in existing law 
which prevent an influx of undesirables 
and safeguard our people against exces- 
sive or unregulated immigration. Noth- 
ing in the legislation relieves any immi- 
grant of the necessity of satisfying all of 
the security requirements we now have, 
or the requirements designed to exclude 
persons likely to become public charges. 
No immigrants admitted under this bill 
could contribute to unemployment in the 
United States. 

The total number of immigrants would 
not be substantially changed. Under 
this bill, authorized quota immigration, 
which now amounts to 158,361 per year, 
would be increased by less than 7,000. 

I urge the Congress to return the 
United States to an immigration policy 
which both serves the national interest 
and continues our traditional ideals. No 


move could more effectively reaffirm our 
fundamental belief that a man is to be 
judged— and judged exclusively— on his 
worth as a human being. 

Lyndon B. Johnson. 
The White House, January 13 , 1965. 
s. — 

A bill to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 201(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (68 Stat. 175, 8 U.S.C. 1151(a) ) 
be amended to read as follows: 

"Sec. 201. (a) The annual quota of any 
quota area shall be the same as that which 
existed for that area upon enactment of 
subsection (f) of this section: Provided, 
That the minimum quota for any quota 
area shall be two hundred: Provided fur- 
ther, That beginning with the first fiscal 
year commencing after the enactment of 
subsection (f) of this section and for each 
of the four succeeding fiscal years the an- 
nual quota of every quota area shall be re- 
duced by 20 per centum of its present 
number for each such fiscal year. The quota 
numbers so deducted from quotas of quota 
areas shall be added to the quota reserve es- 
tablished by subsection (f) of this section 
and shall be available for distribution in 
accordance with the provisions thereof." 

Sec. 2. Section 201(b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 175, 8 U.S.C. 
1161(b)) is amended by substituting “sec- 
tion 202(d)” for “section 202(e)" after the 
words “provided for in”. 

Sec. 3. Section 201 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 175, 8 U.S.C. 
1151) is amended by adding the following 
additional subsection : 

“(f) Quota numbers made available at the 
commencement of any fiscal year as a result 
of the reduction of the annual quota of 
any quota areas pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section, together with quota num- 
bers not issued or otherwise used during 
the previous fiscal year, shall then be made 
available (1) during the five fiscal years 
following the enactment of this subsection, 
to quota immigrants, if otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of this Act, who are 
unable to obtain prompt issuance of visas due 
' to oversubscription of their quotas or sub- 
quotas as determined by the Secretary of 
State, and (2) , thereafter, to quota immi- 
grants if otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of this Act. These quota num- 
bers shall be allocated within the percentage 
limitations and in the order of priority speci- 
fied in section 203 without regard to the 
quota to which the alien is chargeable: Pro- 
vided, however, that the combined number of 
quota numbers Issued to any quota area in 
any year, under the provisions of this sub- 
section and subsection (a) of this section, 
shall not exceed 10 per centum of the 
total quota numbers authorized for that 
year: Provided further, That in no case shall 
this limitation operate to reduce any quota in 
any of the five fiscal years following the 
enactment of this Act by more than the 
20 per centum specified in subsection 

(a) of this section: Provided further, That 
the President may, after consultation with 
the Immigration Board, reserve — 

“(1) Not to exceed 30 per centum of 
such numbers for allocation to quota im- 
migrants, if otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of this Act, whose admission is 
determined by him to be required (A) to 
avoid undue hardship, resulting from the 
reduction of annual quotas pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section, which is not 
otherwise avoided under the provisions of 
this subsection, and (B) in the national se- 
curity interest of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the limitation on immigration 
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from any single quota area in any year in- 
cluded In the first proviso to this subsection 
shall not apply to visas issued under this 
clause; and 

“(2) Not to exceed 10 per centum of such 
numbers for allocation to quota immigrants, 
if otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of this Act, whose admissions will further 
the traditional policy of the United States 
of offering asylum and refuge to persons 
oppressed or persecuted, or threatened with 
oppression or persecution, because of their 
race, color, religion, national origin, adher- 
ence to democratic beliefs, or their opposi- 
tion to totalitarianism or dictatorship, and 
to persons uprooted by natural calamity or 
military operations who are unable to re- 
turn to their usual place of abode. After 
consultation with the Attorney General, the 
Secretary of State shall establish by regula- 
tion the requirements for qualification with- 
in this class, with reference to current world 
conditions. 

In no case, shall the authority to reserve 
such numbers, or the limitation on the com- 
bined number of quota numbers to be is- 
sued to any quota area in any year, operate 
so as to require that authorized quota num- 
bers be unused." 

Sec. 4. Section 201(c) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 176, 8 
U.S.C. 1151(c)) is amended to read as 
follows : 

“There shall be made available for the is- 
suance of Immigrant visas to quota immi- 
grants (1) lh any fiscal year no more quota 
numbers than the total quota for such year, 
and (2) in any calendar month of any fiscal 
year, no more quota numbers than 10 per 
centum of the total quota for such year in 
addition to that portion of the quota au- 
thorized for Issuance but not issued during 
any preceding calendar month or months 
of the same fiscal year; except that during 
the last two months of any fiscal year im- 
migrant visas may be Issued without re- 
gard to the 10 per centum limitation con- 
tained herein.” 

Sec. 6 . Section 201(d) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 175, 8 U.S.C. 
1151(d)) is amended to read as follows: 

“A quota immigrant visa shall not be 
Issued to any alien who is eligible for a 
nonquota Immigrant visa.” 

Sec. 6(a). Section 202(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 176, 8 
U.S.C. 1152(a) ) is amended by deleting para- 
graph (6) thereof. 

(b) Section 202(b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 177, 8 U.S.C. 
1152(b)) is repealed. 

(c) Section 202(c) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 177, 8 U.S.C. 
1152(c)) is redesignated section 202(b) and 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Any immigrant born in a colony or other 
component or dependent area of a govern- 
ing country for which no separate or specific 
quota has been established, unless a non- 
quota immigrant as provided in section 101 
(a) (27) of this Act, shall be chargeable to 
the quota of the governing country, except 
that no more persons born in any such col- 
ony or other component or dependent area 
overseas from the governing country shall 
be chargeable to the quota of its governing 
country in any one year than a number 
which bears the same relation to the quota 
of its governing country as the number two 
hundred bears to the quota of the governing 
country prior to the enactment of this Act.” 

(d) Section 202(d) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 178, 8 U.S.C. 
1152(d)) is redesignated section 202(c). 

(e) Section 202(e) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 178), as amended 
(75 Stat. 654), (8 U.S.C. 1152(e)) is re- 
designated section 202(d) and is further 
amended by substituting “section 202(b)” 
for "section 202(c)(1)” after the words 
“issued under.” 
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Sec. 7. Section 207 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat, 181, 8 U.S.C. 1157) 

Is amended by deleting the words “no im- 
migrant visa shall be issued in lieu thereof 
to any other immigrant” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words "an immigrant visa may 
be issuecl in lieu thereof to any other im- 
migrant”. 

Sec. 8. Paragraph (27) (A) of section 101 

(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(66 Stat. 169, 8 U.S.C. 1101(a) (27) (A) is 
amended to read as follows : 

“ (A) An Immigrant who is the child, 
spouse, or parent of a citizen of the United 
States;”. 

Se 0. 9. Paragraph (27) (C) of section 101 

(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(66 Stat. 169, 8 U.S.C. 1101 (a) (27) (C) is 
amended to read as follows : 

“(C) An Immigrant who Was bom in any 
independent foreign country of North, Cen- 
tral, or South America, or in any independent 
Island country adjacent thereto, or In the 
Canal Zone, and the spouse and children of 
any such immigrant, if accompanying or fol- 
lowing to Join him;”. 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 203(a) (1) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 178, 

8 U.S.C. 1153(a) (1) ) is amended by deleting 
the words “needed urgently in” and sub- 
stituting the words “especially advantageous 
to”. 

(b) Section 203(a) (2) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 178), as 
amended (73 Stat. 644), (8 U.S.C. 1153(a) 

(2)), is amended by deleting the words 
“parents of citizens of the United States, 
such citizens being at least twenty-one years 
of age or who are the”. 

(c) Section 203(a) (4) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 178) , as 
amended (73 Stat. 644), (8 U.S.C. 1153(a) 
(4) ) is amended by — • 

(1) inserting after the words “married 
daughters of citizens of the United States” 
a comma, followed by the words “or parents 
of aliens lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence,” and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“Qualified quota immigrants capable of 
performing specified functions for which a 
shortage of employable and whiling persons 
exists in the United States shall be entitled 
to a preference not to exceed 50 per centum 
of the immigrant visas remaining available 
for issuance under this paragraph after the 
preference to the named relatives of United 
States citizens and resident aliens is satis- 
fied or exhausted.” 

Sec. 11. Section 204 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 179, 8 U.S.C. 
1154) is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by delet- 
ing the words “or section 203(a) (1) (A) ” and 
substituting a comma, followed by the words 
"section 203(a) (1) (A) or the last clause of 
section 203(a) (4) .” 

(2) Subsection (b) is amended (A) by de- 
leting the words “section 203(a) (1) (A)” and 
substituting the words “the last clause of 
section 203(a)(4)” and (B) by inserting 
after the words “required by the Attorney 
General” the words “after consultation with 
the Immigration Board.” 

(3 Subsection (c) is redesignated (d) and 
is amended to read as- follows: 

“(d) After an investigation of the facts 
in each case, and after consultation with 
appropriate agencies of the Government, the 
Attorney General shall, if he determines that 
the facts stated in the petition are true and 
that the alien in respect of whom the peti- 
tion is made is eligible for an immigrant 
status under section 101(a) (27) (P) (i) , sec- 
tion 303(a) (1) (A) or the last clause of sec- 
tion 203(a) (4) approve the petition and for- 
ward one copy thereof to the Department of 
State. The Secretary of State shall then au- 
thorize the consular officer concerned to 
grant such Immigrant status. The Attorney 


General shall forward to the Congress a re- 
port on each approved petition for immigrant 
status under section 203(a)(1) stating the 
basis for his approval and such facts as were 
by him deemed to be pertinent in establish- 
ing the beneficiary’s qualifications for the 
preferential status. Such reports shall be 
submitted to the Congress on the first and 
fifteenth day of each calendar month in 
which the Congress is in session.” 

(4) Subsection (d) is redesignated (e) and 
is amended by deleting the words “or section 
203(a)(1)(A),” and substituting a comma, 
followed by the words “section 203(a) (1) (A) 
or the last clause of section 203(a)(4).” 

(5) The following new subsection is in- 
serted after subsection (b) : 

“(c) Any immigrant claiming in his ap- 
plication to be entitled to an immigrant visa 
under section 203(a) (1) (A) of the Act shall 
file a petition with the Attorney General. 
The petition shall 6e in such form as the 
Attorney General may by regulations pre- 
scribe and shall contain such additional 
information and be supported by such doc- 
umentary evidence as may be required by 
the Attorney General. The petition shall be 
made under oath administered by any in- 
dividual having authority to administer 
oaths, if executed in the United States, but, 
if executed outside of the United States, 
administered by a consular officer.” 

Sec. 12. The first sentence of section 205 
(b) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 180) , as amended (73 Stat. 644) , 

(8 U.S.C. 1155(b)) is amended to read as 
follows : 

“(b) Any citizen of the United States 
claiming that any immigrant is his spouse, 
child, or parent, and that such immigrant is 
entitled to a nonquota Immigrant status un- 
der section 101(a) (27) (A) of this Act, or 
any citizen of the United States claiming 
that any immigrant is his unmarried son or 
unmarried daughter and that such immi- 
grant is entitled to a quota immigrant status 
under section 203(a) (2) of this Act, or any 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence claiming that any immigrant is his 
spouse or his unmarried son or unmarried 
daughter and that such immigrant is en- 
titled to a quota Immigrant status under 
section 203(a) (3) of this Act, or any citizen 
of the United States claiming that any im- 
migrant is his brother or Bister or his 
married son or his married daughter and 
that such immigrant is entitled to a pref- 
erence under section 203(a)(4) of this Act, 
or any alien lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence claiming that any Immigrant 
is his parent and that such immigrant is 
entitled to a preference under section 203(a) 
(4) of this Act, may file a petition with 
the Attorney General." 

Sec. 13. Section 1 of the Act of July 14, 
1960 (74 Stat. 504) , is amended to read as 
follows : 

"That (a) under the terms of Section 212 
(d)(5) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act the Attorney General may parole into 
the United States, pursuant to such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, an alien refugee- 
escapee defined in subsection (b) of this sec-, 
tion, if such alien (1) applies for parole 
while physically present within the limits 
of any country which is not Communist, 
dominated, or Communist-occupied, and 
(2) is not a national of the area in which 
the application is made. 

“(b) For the purposes of subsection (a), 
the term ‘refugee-escapee’ means any alien 
who, because of persecution or fear of perse- 
cution on account of race, religion, or po- 
litical opinion has fled or shall flee (A) from 
any Communist, Communist-dominated, or 
Communist-occupied area, or (B) from any 
country within the general area of the Middle 
East, and who cannot return to such area, or 
to such country, on account of race, religion, 
or political opinion. The expression ‘gen- 
eral area of the Middle East’ means the area 


between and including (1) Morocco on the 
west, (2) Turkey on the north, (3) Pakistan 
on the east, and (4) Saudi Arabia and Ethi- 
opia on the south.” 

Sec. 14. Section 2 of the Act of July 14, 
1960 (74 Stat. 504), as amended (76 Stat. 
124), is amended by deleting (1) the letter 
“(a)” immediately following the words “Sec. 
2.,” and (2) subsection (b) thereof. 

Sec. 15. Section 281 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 230, 8 U.S.C. 
1351) is amended as follows: 

(1) Immediately after “Sec. 281.” Insert 
“(a)”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) For the issuance of each immigrant 
visa, $20; except that such fee shall be $10 
in the case of any alien who is the beneficiary 
of a petition required under sections 204(b) 
or 205(b) .” 

(3) The following is inserted after para- 
graph (7), and is designated subsection (b) : 

"The time and manner of payment of the 
fees specified in paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a) of this section. Including but 
not limited to partial deposit or prepayment 
at the time of registration, or postponement 
for an appropriate period, shall be prescribed ■ 
by the Secretary of State.” 

(4) The paragraph beginning with the 
words “The fees * * *” is designated sub- 
section (c) . 

Sec. 16. Section 203(c) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 179, 8 U.S.C. 
1153(c)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following : 

“The Secretary of State, in his discretion, 
may terminate the registration on a quota 
waiting list of any alien who fails to evidence 
his continued intention to apply for a visa 
in such manner as may be by regulation 
prescribed.” 

Sec. 17. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 
212(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 182, 8 U.S.C. 1182(a)(1)) is 
amended by deleting the language “feeble- 
minded” and inserting the language "men- 
tally retarded” in its place. 

(b) Paragraph (4) of section 212(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
182, 8 U.S.C. 1182(a)(4)) is amended by 
deleting the word “epilepsy” and the commas 
before and after it. 

(c) Section 212 (f) , (g), and (h) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as added 
by the Act of September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 
654, 655, 8 U.S.C. 1182) are hereby redesig- 
nated sections 212 (g), (h), and (i), re- 
spectively, and section 212(g) as so redesig- 
nated i's amended to read as follows: 

“Any alien who is excludable from the 
United States under paragraphs (1) , (2) , (3) , 
or (4) of subsection (a) of this section, 
and any alien afflicted with tuberculosis in 
any form, who (A) is the spouse or the 
unmarried son or daughter, or the minor 
unmarried lawfully adopted child, of a 
United States citizen, or of an alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence, or 
of an alien who has been Issued an immi- 
grant visa, or (B) has a son or daughter 
who is a United States citizen, or an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence, 
or an alien who has been issued an immi- 
grant visa, may, if otherwise admissible, be 
issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence in accordance 
with such terms, conditions, and -controls, 
including the giving of a bond, as the At- 
torney General, in his discretion, may be 
regulations prescribe, after consultation with 
the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service.” 

Sec. 18. (a) There is hereby established 
the Immigration Board (hereafter referred 
to as the “Board”) to be composed of seven 
members. The President of the United 
States shall appoint the Chairman of the 
Board and two other members. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate, with the approval of 
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the majority and minority leaders of the 
Senate, shall appoint two members from 
the membership of the Senate, The Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, with the 
approval of the majority and minority lead- 
ers of the House, shall appoint two mem- 
bers from the membership of the House. 
The members of the Board shall be selected 
by virtue of their high personal Integrity, 
their capabilities, and their experience In 
and expert knowledge of Immigration laws 
and International migration problems. A 
vacancy In the membership of the Board 
shall be filled In the same manner as the 
original designation and appointment. 

(b) The duties of the Board shall be — 

(1) to promulgate, after consultation with 
the Attorney General, such regulations as 
are necessary to Insure Its efficient func- 
tioning under the provisions of this Act; 

(2) to make a continuous study of such 
conditions within and without the United 
States, which, In the opinion of the Board, 
might have any bearing on the immigration 
policy of the United States; 

(3) to consider, after consultation with 
the Secretary of State, to recommend to the 
President, such allocation of quota Immi- 
grant visas, under section 201(f) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, as will best 
fulfill the purposes of that section; 

(4) to consider, and after consultation 
with the Secretaries of Labor, State, and De- 
fense, to recommend to the Attorney Gen- 
eral such criteria for admission of Immi- 
grants under section 203(a)(1)(A) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as amend- 
ed, and the last clause of section 203(a) (4), 
as amended, as will further the policy of the 
United States, to secure the immigration of 
persons of high shill, education, or training, 
or who are capable of performing specified 
functions for which a shortage of employ- 
able, willing persons exists In the United 
States; 

(5) to study such other aspects of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act as the 
President shall assign to the Board for study, 
and make recommendations with respect 
thereto; 

(6) to conduct such investigations and to 
hold such public and executive hearings In 
such places within and without the United 
States and at such times as the Board deems 
necessary.' 

(c) All Federal agencies shall cooperate 
' fully with the Board to the end that it may 

effectively carry out Its duties. 

(d) Each member of the Board who Is not 
otherwise In the service of the Government 
of the United. States shall receive the sum of 
$75 for each day spent in the work of the 
Board, shall be paid actual travel expenses, 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence expenses, 
when away from his usual place of residence, 
in accordance with section 5 of the Adminis- 
trative Expenses Act of 1946, as amended. 

(e) Each member of the Board who is oth- 
erwise in the service of the Government of 
the United States shall serve without com- 
pensation in addition to that received for 
such other service, but while engaged In 
the work of the Board shall be paid actual 
travel expenses, and per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence expenses, when away from his usual 
place of residence, in accordance with the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended. 

(f) There Is authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money In the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, so much as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

Sec. 19. Section 221 (g) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 192, 8 U.S.C. 
1201(g)) Is amended by deleting the period 
at the end thereof and adding the following: 

“ : Provided further , That a visa may be 
issued to an alien defined in section 101(a) 
(15) (B) or (F), if such alien is otherwise 
entitled to receive a visa, upon receipt of a 


notice by the consular officer from the Attor- 
ney General of the giving of a bond with 
sufficient surety In such sum and containing 
such conditions as the consular officer shall 
prescribe, to insure that at the expiration of 
the time for which such alien has been ad- 
mitted by the Attorney General, as provided 
In section 214(a) , or upon failure to maintain 
the status under which he was admitted, or 
to maintain any status subsequently acquired 
under section 248 of the Act, such alien will 
depart from the United States." 

Sec. 20. So much of section 272(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
226, 8 U.S.C. 1322(a) ) as precedes the words 
“shall pay to the collector of customs" is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 272. (a) Any person who shall bring 
to the United States an alien (other than an 
alien crewman) who is (1) mentally retarded, 
(2) Insane, (3) afflicted with psychopathic 
personality, (4) a chronic alcoholic, (5) 
afflicted with any dangerous contagious dis- 
ease, or (6) a narcotic drug addict,”. 

Section-by-Section Analysis 

Section 1 amends section 201(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, under 
which quotas for each country are deter- 
mined. It abolishes the national origins 
system by reducing present quotas by one- 
fifth of their present number each year for 
5 years. As numbers are released from na- 
tional origins quotas, they are added to the 
quota reserve pool established by the amend- 
ment to section 201 of the act made by sec- 
tion 3 of the bill. Thus in the first year, 
20 percent (roughly 32,000) are released to 
the pool; In the second year, the pool will 
have 40 percent of present quotas (or 
64,000) : until in the fifth year and there- 
after, all numbers are allocated through the 
pool. To provide some immediate relief to 
minimum quota areas, the minimum quota 
Is raised to 200, but Is then reduced in the 
same manner as other quotas. 

Section 2 amends section 201(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act by chang- 
ing a reference therein from “section 202(e) ” 
to "section 202(d)” in conformity with the 
redesignation of section 202(e) as 202(d) 
made by section 6(e) of the bill. 

Section 3 amends section 201 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act by adding a 
new subsection (f). This subsection estab- 
lishes the quota reserve pool from which all 
quota numbers will be allocated by the fifth 
year. In each of the 5 years constituting 
the period of transition, the pool will con- 
sist of (1) the numbers released from na- 
tional origins quotas each year, and (2) 
numbers assigned to the old quota areas 
but unused the previous year because In- 
sufficient demand for them existed in the 
assigned quota area. 

Quota numbers are issued in the order of 
preference specified in amended section 203 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (see 
section 10 of the bill) . That is, first call on 
the first 50 percent is given to persons whose 
admission, by virtue of their exceptional 
skill, training or education, will be espe- 
cially advantageous to the United States; 
first call on the next 30 percent, plus any 
part of the first 50 percent not issued for 
first preference purposes, is given to un- 
married sons and daughters of U.S. 
citizens, not eligible for nonquota status 
because they are over 21 years of age; first 
call on the remaining 20 percent, plus any 
part of the first 80 percent not taken by the 
first two preference classes, is given to 
spouses and unmarried sons or daughters of 
aliens lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence; and any portion remaining is Issued 
to other quota visa applicants, with per- 
centage preferences to other relatives of U.S. 
citizens and resident aliens, and then to cer- 
tain classes of workers. Amended section 
203 further provides that within each class, 
visas are issued in the order in which ap- 


plied for — first come, first served. These 
preference provisions, which under present 
law determine only relative priority between 
nationals of the same country, will now de- 
termine priority between nationals of differ- 
ent countries throughout the world. 

To prevent disproportionate benefits to 
the nationals of any single country, a max- 
imum of 10 percent of the total authorized 
quota is set on immigration attributable to 
any quota area. However, this limitation 14 
not applied if to do so would result in re- 
ducing any quota at a more rapid rate than 
that provided by amended section 201(a) j 
Ultimately, of course, the limitation applies 
to all. 

Exceptions to the principle of allocating 
visas on the basis of time of registration 
within preference classes are provided to 
deal with special problems. Since some 
countries’ quotas are not current, their na- 
tionals have no old registrations on file. To 
apply the principle rigidly would result,: 
after 4 or 5 years, in curtailing immigration 
from these countries almost entirely. This 
would be undesirable not only because it 
would frustrate the aim of the bill that im- 
migration from all countries should con- 
tinue, but also because many of the coun- 
tries that would be affected are our closest 
allies. Therefore, proposed section 201(f) 
would authorize the President, after con- 
sultation with the Immigration Board (es- 
tablished by section 18) , to reserve up to 30 
percent of the quota reserve pool for alloca- 
tion to qualified immigrants (l) who could 
obtain visas under the existing system but 
not under the new system and (2) whose 
admission to the United States would fur- 
ther the national security interest by main- 
taining close ties with their countries. The 
number of quota visas so allocated may ex- 
ceed the 10-percent limit on the number of 
Immigrants from any country in the case of 
those countries which, under the existing 
system, regularly receive allocations in ex- 
cess of that limit. 

Subsection (f) also allows the President 
to reserve up to 10 percent of the quota re- 
serve pool for allocation to certain refugees 
and permits him to disregard priority of reg- 
istration within preference classes for the 
benefit of such refugees. Many refugees, al- 
most by definition, are uprooted suddenly. 
They had no thought of immigration until 
they were forced to leave the country in 
which they were living because of natural 
calamity or political upheaval; or they may 
be refugees from persecution or dictator- 
ship, in which case previous registration 
would have been dangerous. 

Finally, subsection (f) provides that if the 
President reserves, against contingencies, any 
numbers during the year, but thereafter 
finds them not to be needed for the named 
purposes, such numbers are to be Issued as 
if they had not been reserved. Similarly, 
the 10-percent limitation on the number of 
visas to be issued to any quota area is made 
inoperable if its application would result in 
authorized quota numbers not being used. 

Section 4 amends section 201(c) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, which 
presently limits the number of quota visas 
issued in any single month to 10 percent of 
the total yearly quota. This limitation is 
needed to Insure that persons entitled to 
preference by virtue of special skills or fam- 
ily ties will not be foreclosed from prefer- 
ence by a rush of earlier applications which 
exhaust the annual quota. To insure that 
all available quota numbers can neverthe- 
less be utilized, present law provides that 
numbers not used during the first 10 months 
of any fiscal year may be used during the 
last 2 months of such year, without regard 
to the 10 percent monthly limitation. Often, 
if close to the full 10 percent of quota visas 
is not Issued in each of the first months of 
the, year, undesirable administrative prob- 
lems result in the last 2. The amendment 
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allows the Issuance each month of the 10 
percent authorized for that month plus any 
visas authorized but not Issued In previous 
months. This permits a more even spacing 
of visa Issuance during the year. 

Section 5 amends section 201(d) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act which , now 
permits the Issuance of quota immigrant 
visas to nonquota immigrants. Substituted 
for the provisions of section 201(d) Is a spe- 
cific direction that no quota immigrant visa 
shall be issued to a person who Is eligible 
for a nonquota immigrant visa. This will 
prevent nonquota immigrants from preempt- 
ing visas to the prejudice of qualified quota 
Immigrants. . 

Section 6 amends section 202 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act to eliminate the 
so-called Asia-Pacific triangle provisions, 
which require persons of Asian stock to be 
attributed to quota areas not by their place 
of birth, but according to their racial 
ancestry. At the end of the 5-year transition 
period, this provision' would be in any event 
superfluous, since national origin will no 
longer be a standard for the admission of 
qualified quota immigrants. But the for- 
mula is so especially discriminatory that it 
should be removed immediately, and not be 
permitted to operate even in part during the 
6-year transition period. 

Subsection (c) of the section amends sec- 
tion 202(c) of the act so as to raise the 
minimum allotment to subquotas of de- 
pendent areas of a governing country, thus 
preserving their present equality with in- 
dependent minimum-quota areas. The de- 
pendent area’s allotment is taken from the 
governing country’s quota. To prevent a de- 
pendent area from preempting the govern- 
ing country’s quota disproportionately, it is 
provided that the dependent area's share of 
the quota will decrease as the governing 
country’s quota is reduced. 

Section 7 amends section 207 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act by deleting the 
language of that section which prevents the 
issuance of visas in lieu of those issued but 
not actually used,' or later found to be im- 
properly issued. Thus, in Germany alone 
over 7,000 quota visas are now taken by per- 
sons entitled to nonquota status, and 2,000 
more quota visas are issued to persons who 
do not actually apply for admission to the 
United States. All these quota visas are lost 
under the present law. Such a result is in- 
consistent with the aim of the bill that all 
authorized quota numbers shall be used. 
The amended section 207 specifically author- 
izes the Issuance of a quota visa in lieu of 
one improperly issued of not actually used, 
utilizing the same quota number. 

Section 8 amends section 101(a) (27) (A) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
which grants nonquota status to spouses and 
children of U.S. citizens, so as to extend 
nonquota status to parents of U.S. citizens 
as well. 

Section 9 amends section 101(a) (27) (C) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act so 
as to extend nonquota status to natives of 
all independent Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries. Under present law, such status is 
granted to natives of all independent North, 
Central, and South American countries, and 
of named Caribbean island countries which 
were independent when the Immigration and 
Nationality Act was enacted in 1952. The 
amendment extends nonquota status to na- 
tives of countries in these areas which have 
gained their independence since then, or 
may gain their Independence hereafter. 

Section 10 amends section 203(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, which 
establishes preferences for immigrants with 
Special skills and for relatives of U.S. citi- 
zens arid resident aliens. 

■ Subsection (a) relaxes the test for the first 
preference accorded to persons of high edu- 
cation, techriical training, specialized ex- 
perience, or exceptional ability. Under pres- 


ent law, such persons are granted preferred 
status only if the Attorney General deter- 
mines that their services are needed ur- 
gently in the United States. The amend- 
ment allows them first preference if their 
services, as determined by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, would be especially advantageous to 
the United States. 

Subsection (b) eliminates the second 
preference for parents of American citizens, 
now accorded nonquota status by the amend- 
ment made by section 8 of the bill. 

Subsection (c) grants a fourth preference, 
up to 50 percent of numbers not issued to 
the first three preferences, to parents of aliens 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence, 

It also grants a subsidiary preference to, 
qualified quota immigrants capable of fill- 
ing particular labor shortages in the United 
States Under present law, immigrants who 
do not meet the rigorous standards of the 
skilled specialist category are not preferred 
over any other Immigrants even though they 
can fill a definite labor need which other 
immigrants cannot fill. The amendment 
allows to such immigrants a preference of 
50 percent of the quota visas remaining 
after all family preferences have been satis- 
fied or exhausted 

Section 11 amends section 204 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, which estab- 
lishes the procedure for determining eligib- 
ility for preferred status under section 203. 

The amendments made by paragraphs (1), 
(2), (3) and (4) cover the filing of peti- 
tions, on behalf of the workers accorded 
a fourth preference, by the persons who will 
employ them to fill the special labor needs. 
Paragraph (1) provides for approval of these 
petitions by the Attorney General, and para- 
graph (2) requires that he consult with the 
Immigration Board and interested depart- 
ments of Government before granting pref- 
erence to these workers. 

Paragraph (2) also exempts first preference 
skilled specialists from the present petition 
procedure because under the bill a new 
procedure is established for such persons. 
Under present law, skilled specialists may 
qualify for preferred Btatus only when a peti- 
tion requesting their services is filed by a 
U.S. employer. This requirement unduly 
restricts our ability to attract those 
whose services would substantially enhance 
our economy, cultural interests, and wel- 
fare. Many of these people have no way of 
contacting employers in the United States 
in order to obtain the required employment. 
Even if they knew whom to contact, few 
openings important enough to attract such 
highly skilled people are offered without 
personal interviews, and only a few very 
large enterprises or Institutions have rep- 
resentatives abroad with hiring authority. 
Thus many such skilled specialists who can- 
not obtain the employment presently re- 
quired for first preference status. 

Moreover, the requirement of prearranged 
employment is in fact unnecessary. Highly 
skilled specialists would obviously work at 
their specialty, provided that employment is 
open. The only check needed is that the 
Attorney General ascertain, upon consulta- 
tion with appropriate Government agencies, 
that Job openings exist in the specialist’s 
particular field. Although the present peti- 
tion procedure serves to confirm the individ- 
ual’s own evidence of his training, education, 
or skills, such confirmation is not essential 
if proper investigation is made of his quali- 
fications before the preference is accorded. 

Paragraph (5) , therefore, allows the Attor- 
ney General to grant a first preference to 
skilled specialists upon their own petitions, 
supported by such documentation as the At- 
torney General shall require. In this con- 
nection it is to be noted that the existing 
'law requiring an investigation by the Attor- 
ney General of the petitioner’s qualifications 
and a determination of his eligibility for a 
first preference is continued. 


Section 12 amends section 205(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, providing 
for petitions to establish eligibility for pref- 
erence as a relative of a U.S. citizen 
or lawfully resident alien, to conform to the 
substantive amendments made by section 10. 

Section 13 amends the fair share refugee 
law so as to remove a provision which has 
hampered its effective operation. Presently, 
the entry of refugees is subject to the con- 
dition that they, be within the mandate of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. The mandate provision is elimi- 
nated, so that the refugee law will no longer 
be subject to outside control. In addition, 
subsection (b) enlarges the applicable area 
definition so as to allow the entry of refu- 
gees from north Africa generally, and Al- 
geria particularly, who are unable to return 
to their countries because of their race, re- 
ligion or political opinions, and incorporates 
this new definition in the fair share law. 
The existing definition encompasses refugees 
from “any country within the general area of 
the Middle East,” which is defined as the 
area between Libya on the west, Turkey on 
the north, Pakistan on the east, and Saudi 
Arabia and Ethiopa on the south. The new 
definition substitutes Morocco for Libya as 
the western border of this area. 

Section 14 repeals the fair share law's spe- 
cial provision for 600 “difficult to resettle 
refugees; all such persons have been taken 
care of, and the authority is therefore no 
longer necessary. 

Section 1 amends section 281 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act so as to grant 
discretionary authority to the Secretary of 
State to specify the time and manner of pay- 
ment of the fees for visa applications and is- 
suances. This discretionary authority will 
allow the Secretary to control two undesir- 
able situations; 

First, many people in countries with over- 
subscribed quotas register their names bn 
visa waiting lists even though they have no 
present intention of emigrating; they regard 
the registration as insurance for possible fu- 
ture use. Such registrations have the effect 
of creating a distorted picture of visa back- 
logs and make efficient administration diffi- 
cult. The amendment therefore would allow 
the Secretary of State to require a registrant 
to deposit a fee at the time of registration. 
While not unduly burdensome on those who 
wish to come here, such a procedure would 
serve to discourage registrations which are 
not bona fide. 

Second, otherwise admissible immigrants, 
particularly refugees, are often unable to 
pay the required visa fee. Rather than bar 
them from obtaining a visa, the Secretary 
is given authority to postpone payment. 

Section 16 Is also directed to the problem 
of insurance registrations. Many appli- 
cants for visas have been offered visas re- 
peatedly but have turned them down. They 
wish only to preserve their priority in reg- 
istration for possible future use. To handle 
such cases, section 203(c) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act is amended so as to 
allow the Secretary of State to terminate the 
registrations of persons who have previously 
declined visas. This amendment is also im- 
portant in connection with a contemplated 
reregistration of applicants in certain over- 
subscribed quota areas designed to ascertain 
whether registrants have died, emigrated 
elsewhere, or changed their minds; the Sec- 
retary is authorized to terminate the reg- 
istration of all persons who fail to re- 
register. 

Section 17 amends subsections (a)(1), 
(a) (4), and (g) , as redesignated, of section 
212 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
so as to allow the entry of certain mentally 
afflicted persons. Under present law, no 
visas may be issued to aliens who are feeble- 
minded or insane, or have had one or more 
attacks of insanity, or who are afflicted with 
a psychopathic personality, epilepsy, or a 
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meiital deject. These provisions have cre- 
ated hardships for families seeking admis- 
sion, where one member, often a child, Is 
retarded. Such families are presented with 
the difficult decision as to whether they 
should leave, the afflicted, person behind or 
stay with him. Such a person cannot enter 
the United States even if ^the family is will- 
ing and able to care for him here and even 
if he Is within the 85 percent of mentally 
afflicted persons whose condition, can be. sub- 
stantially improved by adequate treatment. 

The amendment gives the Attorney Gen- 
eral discretionary authority to admit such 
persons Who are the spouses, children, or 
parents of citizens, or resident aliens, or who 
are accompanying a member of their family. 
The Attorney General, after consultation 
, with the Surgeon .General , of the U.S. Public 
Health Seryice, would prescribe the controls 
i and. conditions on the entry of such persons, 
including the giving of a bond to insure 
continued family support. 

The Ijar against the admission of epilep- 
tics is removed entirely, since this affliction 
can effectively be medically controlled. The 
amendment. would also provide that the term 
“mentally retarded” be substituted for the 
present term “feeble-minded." This Is not 
a substantive change in the law. 

Section 18 establishes the Immigration 
Board, to be composed of seven members. 
Two members of the House of Representa- 
v tives are appointed by the Speaker with the 
approval of the majority and minority lead- 
ers, two members Of. the Senate, by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, with the approval of the 
majority and minority leaders, and three 
members, including the Chairman, by the 
President- Members not otherwise In Gov- 
ernment service are to be paid on a per diem 
basis for actual time spent In the work of 
the Board, , 

The section provides that the Board’s du- 
ties shall be to, study, and' consult with ap- 
propriate Government departments on all 
facets of immigration policy; to make recom- 
mendations. to the President as to the reser- 
vation and allocation of quota numbers, and 
to recommend to the Attorney General cri- 
teria for admission of skilled specialists and 
workers whose services are needed by reason 
of labor shortages In this country. 

Section 19 grants consular officers discre- 
tionary authority to require bonds insuring 
that certain nonimmigrants will depart vol- 
untarily from the United States when re- 
quired. This amendment to section 221(g) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, by 
providing an additional safeguard against 
a later refusal to depart, would allow the Is- 
suance of visas In many borderline cases in 
which visas are now refused to students and 
visitors. 

Section 20 amends section 272 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, which Im- 
poses a penalty on carriers bringing to the 
United , States . aliens afflicted with certain 
defects, so as to make that section conform 
with the changes made by this bill and sec- 
tion II of the act of September 26, 1961. 
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FOREIGN AID — MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 53) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

-''i 

We live in a turbulent world. But 
amid the conflict and confusion, the 
United States holds firm to its primary 
goal — a world of stability, freedom, and 
peace where independent nations can 
enjoy the benefits of modern knowledge. 


Here is our difference with the Commu- 
nists — and our strength. They would 
use their skills to forge new chains of 
tyranny. We would use ours to free 
men from the bonds of the past- 
The Communists are hard at work to 
dominate the less-developed nations of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Their 
allies are the ancient enemies of man- 
kind: Tyranny, poverty, ignorance, and 
disease. If freedom is to prevail, we 
must do more than meet the immediate 
threat to free world security, whether 
in southeast Asia or elsewhere. We 
must look beyond — to the long-range 
needs of the developing nations. 

Foreign assistance programs reach be- 
yond today's crises, to offer: Strength 
to those who would be free; hope for 
those who would otherwise despair; 
progress for those who would help them- 
selves. 

Through these programs we help build 
stable nations in a stable world. 

ii 

Acting on the experience of the past 
4 years, I am presenting a program 
which: Is selective and concentrated; 
emphasizes self-help and the fastest pos- 
sible termination of dependence on aid; 
provides an increasing role for private 
enterprise; improves multilateral coor- 
dination of development aid; reflects 
continuing improvement in manage- 
ment. 

Specifically, for fiscal year 1966, 1 rec- 
ommend : 

No additional authorizations for devel- 
opment lending or the Alliance for Prog- 
ress; existing authorizations for those 
purposes are adequate ; authorizations of 
$1,170 million for military assistance; 
$369 million for supporting assistance; 
$210 million for technical cooperation; 
$155 million for contributions to inter- 
national organizations; $50 million for 
the President’s contingency fund; and 
$62 million for administrative and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

I am also requesting a special standby 
'authorization for use if necessary in 
Vietnam only. 

My appropriation request for fiscal 
year 1966 under these authorizations is 
for $3,380 million; $1,170 million will 
be used for military assistance; $2,210 
million is for the other categories of aid. 

This is a minimum request, the small- 
est in the history of the foreign aid pro- 
gram. It is $136 million less than re- 
quested last year, and will impose the 
smallest assistance burden on the Amer- 
ican people since the beginning of the 
Marshall plan in 1948. 

This minimum request reflects my 
determination to present to the Congress 
the lowest aid budget consistent with the 
national interest. It takes full account 
of the increasing efficiency of the as- 
sistance program, and the increasing 
availability of assistance funds from in- 
ternational agencies in which the costs 
are shared among a number of coun- 
tries. 

I believe that in carrying out this pro- 
gram the American people will get full 
value for their money. Indeed, we can- 
not afford to do less. Russia and Red 
China have tripled their promises of aid 
in the past year. They are doing more 
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than they have ever done before; the 
competition between them has led to 
increased efforts by each to influence the 
course of events in the developing 
nations. 

If, during the year, situations should 
arise which require additional amounts 
of U.S. assistance to advance vital U.S. 
interests, I shall not hesitate to inform 
the Congress and request additional 
funds. 

m 

I am requesting $1,170 million for the 
military assistance program. This is an 
increase of $115 million over the total 
appropriation for military assistance for 
the current fiscal year. In order to meet 
urgent requirements in southeast Asia 
during fiscal year 1965, we cut back pro- 
grams in other countries which are under 
pressure. Some of the fiscal year 1966 
appropriation will be needed to make up 
what we have left undone. 

Still, the program is highly concen- 
trated. Nearly three-quarters of the 
money will go to 11 countries around 
the great arc from Greece to Korea. 
Vietnam alone will absorb an important 
share. 

Military assistance makes it possible 
for nations to survive. It provides a 
shield behind which economic and social 
development can take place. It is vital 
to our own security as well. It helps to 
maintain more than 3 Vz million men un- 
der arms as a deterrent to aggression in 
countries bordering on the Sino-Soviet 
world. Without them, more American 
men would have to be stationed overseas, 
and we would have to spend far more for 
defense than we now do. 

IV 

As a supplement to military assistance, 

I am requesting $369 million for support- 
ing assistance — economic aid which is 
directly related to the maintenance of 
stability and security. Eighty-eight per- 
cent of the money will be used in Viet- 
nam, Laos, Korea, and Jordan. 


The world’s trouble spots— the Viet- 
nams and the Congos — dominate the 
headlines. This is no wonder, for they 
represent serious problems. Over $500 
million of the current request for mili- 
tary and supporting assistance will be 
deployed to meet the frontal attack in 
Vietnam and Laos. 

Indeed, $500 million may not be 
enough. I am therefore requesting for 
fiscal year 1966 an additional standby 
authorization for military or supporting 
assistance which would be used only in 
Vietnam and only in case we should need 
more funds to protect our interests 
there. ‘Any program which would make 
use of this additional authorization will 
be presented to the authorizing commit- 
tees of the Congress concurrently with 
the appropriation request. 

Our past investment in the defense of 
the free world through the military as- 
sistance and supporting assistance pro- 
grams has paid great dividends. Not 
only has it foiled aggression, but it has 
brought stability to a number of coun- 
tries. Since the beginning of this decade, 
the funds used each year for military aid 
and supporting assistance have been 
sharply reduced. Today, we are spend- 
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Distribution of coins to the Federal Reserve banks, fiscal year 196S 


Population distribution 


'Northeastern States: 0 

North Central States: 12 

South Atlantic States: 8 plus Dis- 
trict ot Columbia 

South Central States: B. - -------- 

West (mountains and Pacino): 18. 


Total 

Pacific States: 5. 
California. ------ 


1963 

Percent 
of U.S. 
totals 

1970 

Percent 
of U.S. 
totals 

46. 372. 000 

62. 890. 000 

24.00 

28.05 

49. 780. 000 

55. 710. 000 

23.90 
26. 75 

27. 705. 000 

30.512.000 

31.062.000 

14.60 
16. 18 
16.47 

31, 660, 000 
33,^45,000 
37,765,000 

15.20 
10.01 
‘ 18.13 

188, 531,000 

23. 408. 000 

17.670.000 

100.00 
12.42 
9. 37 

208, 260, 000 

28. 490. 000 

21. 690. 000 

100.00 

13.66 

10.89 


regies will experience a decrease in percentage growth. 

Projected rank of the 10 leading States ^joplalionand projected 
total retail sales) estimates for 1965 and 19<0 


Federal Reserve districts 

Numbers of 
coins 

Percent of 
IJ.S. total 


198.470.000 

478. 224. 000 
284, 273, 826 

249. 350. 000 
241, 164, 000 

314.920.000 
509, 527, 000 

208.630.000 

120.380.000 
194, 156,649 
194, 925, 000 
602, 173, 254 

5. 52 
13.30 
7. 90 
6.93 
6.71 
8. 76 
14. 17 
6. 80 
3. 35 
6.40 
5. 42 
16. 74 










3, 696,193,729 

100.00 


Note. — T lu: San Francisco Federal 
ot coin distribution in fiscal year 1963. 


Sec next page for fiscal year 1964 distribution. 
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1965 

State 

i9G5 

1970 

rank 

1970 

population 

(thousands) 

Retail sales 
estimate (millions) 

rank 

(thousands) 

1965 

1970 



18, 529 

1 

21, 462 

$31,978 
27, 863 
16, 969 
17, 395 
14, 764 
15, 157 
11, 202 
10,629 
9,670 
8,146 

$40, 250 



17, 784 

2 

18, 708 

18, 235 
18, 600 



11,783 

3 

11, 930 

4 


10, 625 

5 

11, 687 


10,404 

6 

11,331 
11, 856 
9, 589 

15, 763 

6 


10, 269 
8, 754 

4 


7 




6, 667 

8 

7,267 




5, 828 

9 

6, 112 
5,650 




6, 655 

10 









Populations and distribution of coins to the Federal Reserve banks, 
fiscal year 1964 


Note, — B y 1970, California will have pulled away irom any 
lation and sales volume. 

Selected marketing power of San Francisco and the metropolitan area 
RETAIL SALES VOLUME 



1958 U.S. 
census 

1964 

estimate . 

1965 

estimate 

Ban Francisco-Oakland metropolitan 

Thousands 
$3, 502, 707 
1, 253, 977 

Thousands 
$4, 670, 925 
1, 795, 695 

Thousands 
$4, 782, 660 
1, 830, 806 

City of San Francisco ■ 


POPULATION, INCOME AND HOUSEHOLDS 


Federal Resorve districts 

Population 

(in 

thousands) 

Percent of 
U.S. total 

Pieces of 
coins re- 
ceived 
(millions) 

Percent of 
mint pro- 
duction 


9, 775 

5.5 

224 

6.2 


21, 852 

12.3 

244 

5.7 

6.7 


9,465 

14,864 

6.3 


8.4 

286 


16, 269 

9.1 

395 

428 



18, 120 

10.1 

13.8 


26, 132 

14.7 

594 

294 


10, 782 

6.1 



6. 245 

3.5 

145 

5.3 

4.9 


9,498 

5.3 

229 


11, 170 

6.3 

212 

719 


23, 707 

13.3 



177,874 

99.9 

4,297 

100.0 








1960 
U.S. 
census _ 

1965 

esti- 

mate 

1960 

esti- 

mate 

(thou- 

sands) 

1905 
esti- 
mate 
(thou- ! 
sands) 

Number 

of 

house- 

holds 

1965 

estimated 
income 
per house- 
hold 

Ban Francisco-Oakland 

metropolitan area 

City of San Francisco 

2,648,762 

740,316 

3,032, 157 
755, 122 

8, 552, 942 
3,070, 620 

10, 793, 569 
3, 623, 214 

1,003, 991 
297, 815 

$9, 675 
10,949 


Note— Again the San Francisco Federal Reserve msiminrai™ »» ‘“g™ 
distribution of coin production. The population estimate for F ederal Reserve districts 
waii made in earlv 1963 In 1965, using the projected rate of Increase, the population of 
tte^to Franfi Fodera?Rese^o district isexpected to equal the estimated popu- 
latton“ toe Chicago Federal Reserve district, its nearest competitor. 


San Francisco-Oakland metropolitan ar4a-—5 \ county bay area 
(San Francisco, Alameda, Contra Costa, Mann, San Mateo), 1963 
estimates 


Households - 
• Population., 
families 


• {Retail sales 1 
Food sales ' 


* ackaeed liquor stores 1 

General merchandise 1 . 

Apparel ‘ 

Fuynltui 


Fujnlture-household-radio 1 --- 

Automotive 1 . — — - — 

Gas stations K -- 

Lumber-buildmg-hardwaro 

Drugs 1 — — — 


' ^t.e9ectivel)uying Income 1 ----- 

-Kef effective buying income p6r ctpita.. 
Net elective buying income per family-, 


Bay area 
totals 

San Francisco 
County 

963. 900 

2, 890, 100 

953. 900 

293,000 
760, 000 
293, 000 

$4, 440, 205 

1, 067, 024 
120, 095 
671, 472 
282, 795 
246,959 
743, 820 
303, 619 
163,299 
150, 298 

$1, 408, 645 
277, 881 
38, 120 
273, 371 
126, 152 
87, 616 
176, 298 
63, 382 
27, 378 
40, 613 

j 8,159,745 

2, 383, 278 

2, 823 
8, 654 

3, 198 

8, 134 


as percent of 
bay area 
totals 


Estimates of new coin requirements by Federal Reserve banks for 
fiscal years 1965 and 1966 


32.4 

25.7 

30.7 


[In thousands of dollars] 


31.7 
26.0 

25.8 
40.7 

44.6 

35.6 

23.7 

20.8 
16.7 
26.9 


29.2 


Districts 

1966 

1966 


10, 751 
49, 594 
80,100 
36,966 
18,325 
33,643 
56, 964 
19, 750 
12, 585 
26,500 
28, 907 
55,400 

10,976 
49,494 
84, 100 
34, 750 
18, 740 
38,729 
31, 935 
21, 474 
11, 210 
24, 500 
27, 157 
55,000 








428,385 

408,065 



1 In thousands of dollars. 
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■ ’ 

practical method for estab 
LISHING WATER SYSTEMS FOR 
THE RURAL AREAS OF AMERICA 
-Mr- A-UCfeN.. Mr, . President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Mansfield! and myself, I am introduc- 
ing a bill which presents a practical 
method for establishing water systems 
.for the rural areas of America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
Will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. , 

The bill (S. 493) to assist in the de- 
velopment of adequate rural water sys- 
' terns, introduced by Mr. Aiken (for him- 
self and Mr. Mansfield), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, . . ... 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this bill is 
offered as an amendment to the Rural 
Electrification Administration Act and 
will, when approved, be one of the great- 
est stinnjlants, to the healthy growth of 
our Nation. 

: With an increase of a hundred million 
in population anticipated during the 
next generation, the question of where 
these people \yill live constitutes one of 
our gravest problems. The crowding of 
.populations Into great cities already has 
created what is probably the world’s 
greatest crisis. The logical place for our 
expanding population to live is in the 
presently underpopulated areas. 

; Congress recognized this fact when it 
established the REA program which has 
proved ifcs worth many times over. We 
have also improved our rural telephone 
' service and our highway systems. 

Full development of the most desirable 
areas in which to live cannot proceed un- 
til we have, the foresight to conserve and 
make available through local systems the 
water resources of each area. 

The bill which Senator Mansfield and 
I are introducing will make a major con- 
tribution to this end. It will be a major 
weapon in the war on unemployment, 
creating far more employment than the 
REA program, which has added billions 
of dollars each year to the economy of 
the country. It will furnish jobs for 
hundreds of thousands of people, urban 
as well as rural. 


Another problem has been the growing 
need for long-range planning and re- 
search to enable us to foresee problems 
before they arise, and have appropriate 
remedies ready, as well as achieving 
greater efficiency and economy. 

For these reasons, I am, today, intro- 
ducing a bill which will authorize forma- 
tion of an Office of Community Develop- 
ment in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. 

My proposal is designed to meet the 
problems of urbanization without crea- 
tion of a vast, sprawling, and expensive 
new Federal bureaucracy — with more 
marble buildings and a new proliferation 
of long, chauffeur-driven black limou- 
sines for a burgeoning mass of new office- 
holders. Rather than building this 
huge new bureaucratic establishment, it 
would create an executive staff to cut 
across established bureaucratic lines, to 
coordinate the many and diverse Federal 
programs which affect the problems of 
urbanization, and to assist local officials 
in present problems and forsee and pre- 
pare to cope with future problems. 

I have pressed for this type of legisla- 
tion before and my present bill conforms 
with a pledge I made to the people of 
Pennsylvania last fall, and I urge its 
early consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 497) to establish in the 
Executive Office of the President an Of- 
fice of Community Development, intro- 
duced by Mr. Scott, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
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BILL TO MEET URBAN AND COM- 
MUNITY PROBLEMS 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the in- 
creasingly urgent problems of urbaniza- 
tion can be most effectively met by crea- 
tion of an office within the Executive 
Office of the President which would 
function somewhat along the lines of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Hie growing complexities of urbaniza- 
tion are both directly and indirectly af- 
fected by a growing number of Federal 
programs dealing with schools, crime, 
health, highways, airports, railroads, en- 
forcement of fair labor standards, and 
many others. 

Many mayors and other local and civic 
leaders have also appealed for a “one- 
stop service” in Washington where they 
can take their problems, have them 
evaluated, and referred to the proper 
agencies. 


PROPOSED GREAT BASIN NATIONAL 

PARK IN WHITE PINE COUNTY IN 

EASTERN NEVADA 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] and 
myself, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to create the Great Basin 
National Park in White Pine County in 
eastern Nevada. 

Six years ago, I introduced legislation 
providing for a survey to determine the 
region’s feasibility as a national park. 
The Advisory Board on National Parks 
recommended to the Secretary of the In- 
terior that this area, known as the 
Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves region, be 
Included in the national parks system. 

The Board considered the geological 
and ecological aspects of the 123,000- 
acre “sky island,” In the heart of the 
Great Basin Desert, of national signifi- 
cance, making it suitable for preserva- 
tion under the National Park Service. 

Dr. Adolph Murie, an internationally 
known naturalist, who conducted the 
survey, listed the following reasons for 
his conclusions: 

The spectacular view of mountain 
ranges and valleys across the central 
Great Basin, combined with natural park 
areas of forests, streams and lakes ap- 
propriate for camping, picnicking, hik- 
ing and exploration of nature, are in 
themselves of national park caliber. 


The area Includes half a dozen splen- 
did stands of bristlecone pines believed 
to be the oldest living things on earth. 

The Wheeler area is the superb ex- 
ample of Great Basin country, illustrat- 
ing well the geological process of basin 
and range formation, having good ex- 
amples of various types of rock and geo- 
logic structure, and illustrating the rep- 
resentative Great Basin vegetation and 
wildlife. 

In addition, the area includes a small 
but active desert-bound glacier in the 
deep cirque of Wheeler Peak, 13,063 feet 
above sea level, and a limestone arch big 
enough to cover a six-story building. 

During the past several years, exten- 
sive hearings in the field have been held 
to attempt to reconcile the divergent 
views of the conservationists on the one 
hand, and local mining and grazing In- 
terests on the other. 

In order to protect the possibility of 
establishing a valuable Industry that 
could employ as many as 400 men In this 
presently depressed mining area, I have 
included in the present measure a section 
that would permit the continuation of 
prospecting, exploration and mining 
within the park, limiting the activity to 
that necessary to the actual process of 
valid mining requirements. 

Likewise, I have included a section that 
would perhiit present grazers to continue 
the use of the park area for 25 years plus 
the lifetime of the holders of grazing 
permits. 

Both of these sections have precedent 
in other areas and cannot be considered 
an innovation in the establishment of 
national parks. 

Mr. President, an identical measure 
passed the Senate on January 25, 1962, 
but failed to secure approval of the 
House of Representatives. 

In view of the accepted urgency to 
protect great natural assets such as the 
area under consideration, I am hopeful 
that favorable action will be had dining 
the 89th Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bin 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 499) to establish the Great 
Basin National Park in Nevada, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Bible 
(for himself and Mr. Cannon) , was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

t j o J 



INDMENtS OF IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday of this week President John- 
son sent to the Congress his strong rec- 
ommendation for revision of our basic 
Immigration law. Today it is my priv- 
ilege and pleasure to introduce the bill 
designed to carry out the recommenda- 
tions contained in that message — a bill 
the President asks be accorded priority 
consideration. 

I send this bill to the desk on behalf 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Clark], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Kennedy], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dodd], the Senator from 
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New Jersey [Mr. Williams], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Kennedy], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Bayh], the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Pong], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. Gruening], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Hartke], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] , 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchel], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausche], the Senator from Missouri 
[fir. Long], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCarthy] , the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Muskie], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Nelson], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. Neuberger] , the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pell], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ribi- 
COFF], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scott], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Young], and myself. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this bill remain at the desk 
until the end of business on Monday, 
January 25, so that others who wish too 
may join in sponsoring it. 

Also, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the President’s immigration 
message, the text of the bill, and a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 
It is to be expected many inquiries con- 
cerning the bill will be made of the 
Members of the Senate. I hope this 
Record will be of help in making replies. 

Mr. President, the time has long 
passed for the Congress to act to change 
our basic immigration quota system, 
The new immigration policies proposed 
by President Johnson are designed to 
meet the modern manpower needs of the 
Nation, support our foreign policy objec- 
tives, and reflect the humanitarian prin- 
ciples which the American people have 
so often supported in meeting urgent 
refugee and ' emergency immigration 
needs. 

Itjs my belief that the vast majority 
of Americans long ago rejected the nar- 
row, fear-ridden view that is reflected in 
the continuance of an immigration pol- 
icy based on the national origins concept. 
Most of our citizens agree with the Presi- 
dent that a qualified newcomer to our 
shores should not be asked where he was 
born or how he spells his name, but 
rather what he can do for America. 

I would like to comment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kennedy], who is not 
able to be here today, telephoned to 
assure me of his full support for this 
immigration reform bill, and offered to 
participate and cooperate in any way 
that can be helpful in bringing this leg- 
islation to the Senate floor this session, 
and in obtaining final congressional ap- 
proval. Since coming to the Senate, and 
before, Senator Kennedy has been one 
of the most outstanding and loyal sup- 
porters for immigration reform. He car- 
ries on in a very great tradition, for there 
were few subjects more personally sensi- 
tive to President Kennedy than the prej- 
udice and discrimination of the na- 


tional origins quota system. All of us 
are grateful for the support and coop- 
eration of our good friend from Mas- 
sachusetts, and each of us wish him the 
very best in his final phase of recupera- 
tion from his most unfortunate accident. 

' I know he intends to return to the Senate 
next week and has indicated to me that 
one of the first orders of business for him 
will be to make a major statement on 
behalf of this immigration bill, and the 
need for immigration reform. I look 
forward with great anticipation to that 
statement, because I — and I am sure 
most of the Senate — will not soon forget 
that moving and powerful statement he 
delivered last year on behalf of the civil 
rights bill which I feel had tremendous 
national and international effect, and 
greatly aided the cause of equality and 
justice in our Nation. We will be working 
with Senator Kennedy in the days ahead 
toward what I hope will be a successful 
conclusion to this longstanding battle for 
immigration reform. 

With the introduction of this bill, I 
ask the chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee to promptly schedule 
administration and public witnesses who 
wish to be heard on this legislation. As 
a high priority item in the President’s 
legislative program, there is every reason 
to have expeditious hearings and early 
committee consideration. 

Last, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the strong editorial, cap- 
tioned “I Lift My Lamp,” from the New 
York Times of yesterday be printed at 
the conclusion of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will remain at the desk as requested, and 
the President’s message, the bill, the 
analysis, and the editorial will be printed 
in the Record. 

The bill (S. 500) to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Hart 
(for himself and other Senators) , was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows; 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 201(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (66 Stat. 175, 8 U.S.C. 1151(a) ) 
be amended to read as follows: 

• “SEC. 201. (a) The annual quota of any 
quota area shall be the same as that which 
existed for that area upon enactment of sub- 
section (f) of this section: Provided, That 
the minimum quota for any quota area shall 
be two hundred: Provided further, That be- 
ginning with the first fiscal year commencing 
after the enactment of subsection (f) of this 
section and for each of the four succeeding 
fiscal years the annual quota of every quota 
area shall be reduced by twenty per centum 
of its present number for each such fiscal 
year. The quota numbers so deducted from 
quotas of quota areas shall be added to the 
quota reserve established by subsection (f) 
of this section and shall be available for dis- 
tribution in accordance with the provisions 
thereof.” 

Sec. 2. Section 201(b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 175, 8 U.S.C. 
1151(b)) is amended by substituting “sec- 
tion 202(d)" for “section 202(e)” after the 
words “provided for in”. 


Sec. 3. Section 201 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 175, 8 U.S.C. 1151) 
is amended by adding the following addi- 
tional subsection: 

“(f) Quota numbers made available at the 
commencement of any fiscal year as a result 
of the reduction of the annual quota of any 
quota areas pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section, together with quota numbers 
not issued or otherwise used during the pre- 
vious fiscal year, shall then be made avail- 
able ( 1 ) during the five fiscal years following 
the enactment of this subsection, to quota 
immigrants, if otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of this Act, who are unable to 
obtain prompt issuance of visas due to over- 
subscription of their quotas or subquotas as 
determined by the Secretary of State, and 
(2) , thereafter, to quota immigrants if other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of this 
Act. These quota numbers shall be allocated 
within the percentage limitations and in the 
order of priority specified in section 203 with- 
out regard to the quota to which the alien is 
"chargeable : Provided, however, That the com- 
bined number of quota numbers issued to 
any quota area in any year, under the pro- 
visions of this subsection and subsection (a) 
of this section, shall not exceed ten per cen- 
tum of the total quota numbers authorized 
for that year: Provided, further, That in no 
case shall this limitation operate to reduce 
any quota in any of the five fiscal years fol- 
lowing the enactment of this Act by more 
than the twenty per centum specified in sub- 
section (a) of this section: Provided further, 
That the President may, after consultation 
with the Immigration Board, reserve — 

“(1) Not to exceed thirty per centum of 
such numbers for allocation to quota immi- 
grants, if otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of this Act, whose admission is 
determined by him to be required (A) to 
avoid undue hardship, resulting from the re- 
duction of annual quotas pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section, which is not 
otherwise avoided under the provisions of 
this subsection, and (B) in the national se- 
curity interest of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the limitation on immigration 
from any single quota area in any year in- 
cluded in the first proviso to this subsection 
shall not apply to visas issued under this 
clause; and 

“(2) Not to 'exceed ten per centum of such 
numbers for allocation to quota immigrants, 
if otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of this Act, whose admissions will further 
the traditional policy of the United States of 
offering asylum and refuge to persons op- 
pressed or persecuted, or threatened with 
oppression or persecution, because of their 
race, color, religion, national origin, adher- 
ence to democratic beliefs, or their opposi- 
tion to totalitarianism or dictatorship, and 
to persons uprooted by natural calamity or 
military operations who are unable to re- 
turn to their usual place of abode. After 
consultation with the Attorney General, the 
Secretary of State shall establish by regula- 
tion the requirements for qualification 
within this class, with reference to current 
world conditions. 

In no case shall the authority to reserve such 
numbers, or the limitation on the combined 
number of quota numbers to be issued to any 
quota area in any year, operate so as to re- 
quire that authorized quota numbers be 
unused.” 

Sec. i. Section 201(c) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 176, 8 U.S.C. 
1151(c)) is amended to read as follows: 

“There shall be made available for the is- 
suance of immigrant visas to quota immi- 
grants (1) in any fiscal year no more quota 
numbers than the total quota for such year, 
and (2) In any calendar month of any fiscal 
year, no more quota numbers than ten per 
centum of the total quota for such year in 
addition to that portion of the quota author- 
ized for Issuance but not issued during any 
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.preceding calendar month or months of the 
-saipe .fiscal year; except that during the last 
• two months of any fiscal year Immigrant 
visas may be Issued without regard to the 
ten per centum limitation contained 
herein,” . , . . . . .. 

SBC. 5, Section 201(d) of the Immigration 
And Nationality Act (66 Stat. 175, 8 U.S.C. 
1151(d)) Is amended to read as follows: 

“A .quota Immigrant visa shall not be Is- 
sued to any alien who is eligible for a non- 
quota Immigrant visa.” 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 202(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 176, 8 
U.S.C. 1152(a)) Is amended by deleting par- 
agraph (5) thereof. 

(b) Section 202(b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 177, 8 U.S.C. 
1152(b)) is repealed. 

(c) Section 202(c) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 177, 8 U.S.C. 1152 

(c) ) is redesignated section 202(b) and Is 
amended to read as follows : 

' ‘‘Any Immigrant born In a colony or other 
component or dependent area of a governing 
Country for which no separate or specific 
quota has been established, unless a non- 
quota I m migrant as provided In section 101 

(a) (27) of this Act, shall be chargeable to 
the quota of the governing country, except 
that no more persons bom In any such col- 
ony or other component or dependent area 
overseas from the governing country shall 
be chargeable to the quota of Its governing 
country in any one year than a number 
which bears the same relation to the quota 
of Its governing country as the number two 
hundred bears to the quota of the governing 
country prior to the enactment of this Act.” 

(d) Section 202(d) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 178, 8 U.S.C. 1152 

(d) ) Is redesignated section 202(c). 

(e) r Section 202(e) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 178), as amended 
(75 Stat. 654), (8 U.S.C. 1152(e)) is redesig- 
nated section 202(d) and Is further amend- 
ed by substituting “section 202(b) ” for "sec- 
tion 202(c) (1)” after the words "Issued un- 
der.” 

Sec. 7. Section 207 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 181, 8 U.S.C. 1157) 
Is amended by deleting the words “no immi- 
grant visa shall be issued In lieu thereof to 
any other Immigrant” and Inserting In lieu 
thereof the words “an immigrant visa may be 
Issued in lieu thereof to any other Immi- 
grant.” 

Sec. 8. Paragraph (27) (A) of section 101 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(66 Stat. 169, 8 U.S.C. 1101 (a) (27) (A) ) Is 
amended to read as follows : 

"(A) An Immigrant who Is the child, 
spouse, or parent of a citizen of the United 
States; ”. 

Sec. 9. Paragraph (27) (C) of section 101 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(66 Stat. 169, 8 U.S.C. 1101(a) (27) (C) ) is 
amended to read as follows : 

“(C) An immigrant who was born in any 
independent foreign country of North, Cen- 
tral, or South America, or In any Independ- 
ent island country adjacent thereto, or In the 
Canal Zone, and the spouse and children of 
any such Immigrant, if accompanying or 
following to join him; ”, 

Sec. 10, (a) Section 203(a)(1) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 178, 

8 U.S.C. 1153(a) (1) ) Is amended by deleting 
the words “needed urgently In” and sub- 
stituting the words “especially advantageous 
to”. 

(b) Section 203(a) (2) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 178) , as amend- 
ed (73 Stat. 644), (8 U.S.C. 1153(a)(2)), Is 
amended by deleting the words “parents of 
citizens of the United States, such citizens 
being at least twenty-one years of age or who 
are the”. 

(c) Section 203(a) (4) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 178) , as amend- 
ed (73 Stat. 644), (8 U.S.C. 1153(a)(4)) Is 
amended by — 


(1) inserting after the words "married 
daughters of citizens of the United States” a 
comma, followed by the words “or parents of 
aliens lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence,” and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“Qualified quota immigrants capable of 
performing specified functions for which a 
shortage of employable and willing persons 
exists In the United States shall be entitled 
to a preference not to exceed 50 per centum 
of the immigrant visas remaining available 
for Issuance under this paragraph after the 
preference to the named relatives of United 
States citizens and resident aliens is satis- 
fied or exhausted.” 

Sec. 11. Section 204 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 179, 8 U.S.C. 
1154) Is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by deleting 
the words "or section 203(a)(1)(A)” and 
substituting a comma, followed by the words 
“section 203(a) (1) (A) or the last clause of 
section 203(a) (4) .” 

(2) Subsection (b) is amended (A) by de- 
leting the words "section 203(a) (1) (A)” and 
substituting the words . ‘‘the last clause of 
section 203(a) (4) ” and (B) by Inserting after 
the words “required by the- Attorney Gen- 
eral” the words “after consultation with the 
Immigration Board." 

(3) Subsection (c) is redesignated (d) and 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) After an investigation of the facts In 
each case, and after consultation with appro- 
priate agencies of the Government, the At- 
torney General shall, if he determines that 
the facts stated in the petition are true and 
that the alien In respect of whom the peti- 
tion Is made is eligible for an Immigrant 
status under section 101(a) (27) (F) (1), sec- 
tion 203(a) (1) (A) or the last clause of sec- 
tion 203(a) (4) approve the petition and 
forward one copy thereof to the Department 
of State. The Secretary of State shall then 
authorize the consular officer concerned to 
grant such Immigrant status. The Attorney 
General shall forward to the Congress a re- 
port on each approved petition for immigrant 
status under section 203(a) (1) stating the 
basis for. his approval and such facts as were 
by him deemed to be pertlntent In establish- 
ing the beneficiary’s qualifications for the 
preferential status. Such reports shall be 
submitted to the Congress on the first and 
fifteenth day of each calendar month in 
which the Congress is in session.” 

(4) Subsection (d) Is redesignated (e) and 
Is amended by deleting the words "or section 
203(a)(1)(A),” and substituting a comma, 
followed by the words "section 203(a) (1) (A) 
or the last clause of section 203(a) (4).” 

(5) The following new subsection is in- 
serted after subsection (b) : 

“(c) Any Immigrant claiming in his appli- 
cation to be entitled to an immigrant visa 
under section 203(a) (1) (A) of the Act shall 
file a petition with the Attorney General. 
The petition shall be In such form as the At- 
torney General may by regulations prescribe 
and shall contain such additional Informa- 
tion and be supported by such documentary 
evidence as may be required by the Attorney 
General. The petition shall be made under 
oath administered by any Individual having 
authority to administer oaths, if executed 
In the United States, but, if executed outside 
of the United States, administered by a con- 
sular officer.” 

Sec. 12. The first sentence of section 205 
(b) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(66 Stat. 180), as amended (73 Stat. 644, 

8 U.S.C. 1155(b)), is amended to read as 
follows : 

“(b) Any citizen of the United States 
claiming that any immigrant Is his spouse, 
child, or parent, and that such immigrant is 
entitled to a nonquota immigrant status 
under section 101(a) (27) (A) of this Act, or 
any citizen of the United States claiming 
that any immigrant is his unmarried son or 


unmarried daughter and that such immi- 
grant Is entitled to a quota Immigrant status 
under section 203(a) (2) of this Act, or any 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence claiming that any Immigrant is his 
spouse or his unmarried son or unmarried 
daughter and that such immigrant Is entitled 
to a quota Immigrant status under section 
203(a) (3) of this. Act, or any citizen of the 
United States claiming that any Immigrant 
i3 his brother or sister or his married son 
or his married daughter and that such Immi- 
grant is entitled to a preference under sec- 
tion 203(a) (4) of this Act, or any alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence 
claiming that any immigrant is his parent 
and that such immigrant is entitled to a 
preference under section 203(a)(4) of this 
Act, may file a petition with the Attorney 
General." 

Sec. 13. Section 1 of the Act of July 14, 
1960 (74 Stat. 504), is amended to read as 
follows : 

“That (a) under the terms of section 212 

(d) (5) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act the Attorney General may parole into 
the United States, pursuant to such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, an alien refugee- 
escapee defined in subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, if such alien ( 1 ) applies for parole while 
physically present within the limits of any 
country which is not Communist, Commu- 
nist dominated, or Communist occupied, and 
(2) Is not a national of the area in which 
the application Is made. 

"(b) For the purposes of subsection (a)i, 
the term ‘refugee-escapee’ means any alien 
who, because of persecution or fear of perser- 
cution on account of race, religion, or politi- 
cal opinion has fled or shall flee (A) from 
any Communist, Communist-dominated, or 
Communist-occupied area, or (B) from any 
country within the general area of the Mid- 
dle East, and who cannot return to such 
area, or to such country, on account of race, 
religion, or political opinion. The expression 
‘general area of the Middle East’ means tht 
area between and including (1) Morocco on 
the west, (2) Turkey on the north, (3) Pak- 
istan on the east, and (4) Saudi Arabia and 
Ethiopia on the south.” 

Sec. 14. Section 2 of the Act of July 14, I960 
(74 Stat. 504), as amended (76 Stat. 124), is 
amended by deleting (1) the letter “(a) 7 
Immediately following the words “Sec. 2.,” 
and (2) subsection (b) thereof. 

Sec. 15. Section 281 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 230, 8 U.S.Cj, 
1351) is amended as follows: 

(1) Immediately after “Sec. 281,” in- 
sert "(a)”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) is amended to read as 
follows: 

"(2) For the Issuance of each immigrant 
visa, $20; except that such fee shall be $10 
in the case of any alien who is the bene- 
ficiary of a petition required under sections 
204(b) or 205(b).” 

(3) The following is inserted after para- 
graph (7), and is designated subsection (b) s 

“The time and manner of payment of the 
fees specified in paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a) of this section, including but 
not limited to partial deposit or prepayment 
at the time of registration, or postponement 
for an appropriate period, shall be prescribed 
by the Secretary of' State.” 

(4) The paragraph beginning with the 
words “The fees * * « ” is designated sub- 
section (c) . 

Sec. 16. Section 203(c) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 179, 8 
U.S.C. 1163(c) ) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“The Secretary of State, in his discretion, 
may terminate the registration on a quota 
waiting list of any alien who fails to evi- 
dence his continued intention to apply for 
a visa in such manner as may be by regula- 
tion prescribed." 

Sec. 17. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 
212(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
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Act (66 Stat. 182, 8 U.S.C. 1182(a)(1)) Is 
amended by deleting the language "feeble- 
minded” and Inserting the language "men- 
tally retarded” In Its place. 

(b) Paragraph (4) of section 212(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
182, 8 TT.S.C. 1182(a)(4)) is amended by 
deleting the word "epilepsy” and the com- 
mas before and after It. 

- (c) Section 212 (f), (g) and (h) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as added 
by the Act of September 26, 1961, (76 Stat. 
654, 655, 8 TT.S.C. 1182) are hereby redesig- 
nated sections 212 (g) , (h) , and (1) , respec- 
tively, and section 212(g) as so redesignated 
Is amended to read as follows : 

"Any alien who Is excludable from the 
United States under paragraphs (1) , (2) , (3) . 
and (4) of subsection (a) of this section, 
and any alien afflicted with tuberculosis In 
any form, who (A) 1s the spouse or the un- 
married son or daughter, or the minor un- 
married lawfully adopted child, of a United 
States citizen, or of an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence, or of, an 
alien who has been issued an Immigrant visa, 
or (B) has a son or daughter who is a United 
States citizen, or an alien lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence, or an alien who 
has been Issued an Immigrant visa, may. If 
otherwise admissible, be issued a visa and 
admitted to the putted States for permanent 
residence in accordance with such terms, 
conditions, and controls, Including the giv- 
ing of a bond, as the Attorney General, in 
his discretion, may by regulations prescribe, 
softer consultation with the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service.” 

Sec. 18. (a) There is hereby established 
the Immigration Board (hereafter referred 
to as the “Board”) to be composed of seven 
members. The President of the United States 
shall appoint the Chairman of the Board 
and two other members. The President of 
- v the Senate, with the approval of the majority 
and minority leaders of the Senate, shall 
appoint two members from the membership 
of the Senate. The Speaker of the House of 
. Representatives, with the approval of the 
majority and minority leaders of the House, 
shall appoint two members from the mem- 
bership of the House. The members of the 
Board shall be selected by virtue of their 
high personal integrity, 'their capabilities, 
and their experience in and expert knowledge 
of Immigration laws and international migra- 
tion problems, A vacancy In the membership 
of the Board shall be filled in the same man- 
ner as the original designation and appoint- 
ment. 

(b) The duties of the Board shall be — 

(1) to promulgate, after consultation with 
the Attorney General, such regulations as are 

■ necessary to Insure its efficient functioning 
under the provisions of this Act; 

(2) to make a continuous study of such 
conditions within and without the United 
States, which, In the opinion of the Board, 
might have any bearing on the immigration 
policy of the United States; 

(8) to consider, after consultation with 
the Secretary of State, to recommend to the 
President, such allocation of quota Immi- 
grant visas, under section 201(f) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as will best 
fulfill the purposes of that section; 

(4) to consider, and after consultation 
with the Secretaries of Labor, State, and De- 
fense, to recommend to the Attorney General 
such criteria for admission of immigrants 
under section 203(a) (1) (A) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, as amended, and 
the last clause of section 203(a)(4), as 
amended, as will further the policy of the 
United States to secure the Immigration of 
persons Of high skill, education, or training, 
or who are capable of performing specified 
functions for . which a shortage of employ- 
able, willing persons exists In the United 
States; 


(5) to study such other aspects of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act as the 
President shall assign to the Board for study, 
and make recommendations with respect 
thereto; 

(6) to conduct such investigations and 
to hold such public and executive hearings in 
such places within and without the United 
States and at such times as the Board deems 
necessary. 

(c) All Federal agencies shall cooperate 
fully with the Board to the end that it may 
effectively carry out Its duties, 

(d) Each member of the Board who is not 
otherwise in the service of the Government 
of the United States shall receive the sum of 
$75 for each day spent in the work of the 
Board, shall be paid actual travel expenses, 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence expenses, 
when away from his usual place of residence, 
In accordance with section 5 of the Adminis- 
trative Expenses Act of 1946, as amended. 

(e) Each member of the Board who is 
otherwise in the service of the Government 
of the United States shall serve without 
compensation in addition to that received 
for such other service, but while engaged In 
the work of the Board shall be paid actual 
travel expenses, and per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence expenses, when away from his usual 
place of residence, in accordance with the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended. 

(f) There is authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, so much as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

Sec. 19. Section 221(g) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 192, 8 U.S.C. 
1201(g)) is amended by deleting the period 
at the end thereof and adding the following; 

": Provided further, That a visa may be 
issued to an alien defined in section 101(a) 
(15) (B) or (F), if such alien is otherwise 
entitled to receive a visa, upon receipt of a 
notice by the consular officer from the At- 
torney General of the giving of a bond with 
sufficient surety in such sum and containing 
such conditions as the consular officer shall 
prescribe, to insure that at the expiration of 
the time for which such alien has been ad- 
mitted by the Attorney General, as provided 
In section 214(a), or upon failure to main- 
tain the status under which he was admitted, 
or to maintain any status subsequently ac- 
quired under section 248 of the Act, such 
alien will depart from the United States.” 

Sec. 20. So much of section 272(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
226, 8 U.S.C. 1322(a) ) as precedes the words 
“shall pay to the collector of customs” is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 272. (a) Any person who shall bring 
to the United States an alien (other than an 
alien crewman) who is (1) mentally retard- 
ed, (2) insane, (3) afflicted with psycho- 
pathic personality, (4) a chronic alcoholic, 
(5) afflicted with any dangerous contagious 
disease, or (6) a narcotic drug addict,”. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

A change is needed in our laws dealing 
With immigration. Four Presidents have 
called attention to serious defects in this 
legislation. Action is long overdue. 

I am therefore submitting, at the outset 
of this Congress, a bill designed to correct 
the deficiencies. I urge that it be accorded 
priority consideration. 

The principal reform called for is the 
elimination of the national origins quota 
system.. That system is Incompatible with 
our basic American tradition. 

Over the years the ancestors of all of us — 
some 42 million human beings — have mi- 
grated to these shores. The fundamental, 
longtime American attitude has been to ask 
not where a person comes from but what are 
"his personal qualities. On this basis men 
and women migrated from every quarter of 


the globe. By their hard work and their 
enormously varied talents they hewed a great 
nation out of the wilderness. By their dedi- 
cation to liberty and equality, they created 
a society reflecting man’s most cherished 
ideals. 

Long ago the poet, Walt Whitman, spoke 
our pride: “These States are the amplest 
poem." We are not merely a nation but a 
“nation of nations." 

Violation of this tradition by the national 
origins quota system does incalculable harm. 
The procedures imply that men and women 
from some countries are, just because of 
where they come from, more desirable citizens 
than others. We have no right to disparage 
the ancestors of millions of our fellow Amer- 
icans in this way. Relationships with a 
number of countries, and hence the success 
of our foreign policy, is needlessly impeded 
by this proposition. 

The quota system has other grave defects. 
Too often it arbitrarily denies us immigrants 
who have outstanding and sorely needed tal- 
ents and skills. I do not believe this is either 
good government or good sense. 

Thousands of our citizens are needlessly 
separated from their parents or other close 
relatives. 

To replace the quota system, the proposed 
bill relies on a technique of preferential ad- 
missions based upon the advantage of our 
Nation of the skills of the immigrant, and 
the existence of a close family relationship 
between the immigrant and people who are 
already citizens or permanent residents of 
the United States. Within this system of 
preferences, and within the numerical and 
other limitations prescribed by law, the is- 
suance of visas to prospective immigrants 
would be based on the order of their appli- 
cation. 

First preference under the bill would be 
given to those with the kind of skills or at- 
tainments which make the admission espe- 
cially advantageous to our society. Other 
preferences would favor close relatives of 
citizens and permanent residents, and thus 
serve to promote the reuniting of families — 
long a primary goal of American immigra- 
tion policy. Parents of U.S. citizens could 
obtain admission without waiting for a quota 
number. 

Transition to the new system would be 
gradual, over a 5-year period. Thus, the 
possibility of abrupt changes in the pattern 
of immigration from any nation is elim- 
inated. In addition, the bill would provide 
that as a general rule- no country could be 
allocated more than 10 percent of the quota 
numbers available in any 1 year. 

In order to Insure that the new system 
would not impose undue hardship on any 
of our close allies by suddenly curtailing 
their emigration, the bill authorizes the 
President, after consultation with an Immi- 
gration Board established by the legislation, 
to utilize up to 30 percent of the quota num- 
bers available in any year for the purpose of 
restoring cuts made by the new system in 
the quotas established by existing law. 

Similar authority, permitting the reserva- 
tion of up to 10 percent of the numbers avail- 
able in any year, would enable us to meet 
the needs of refugees fleeing from catas- 
trophe or oppression. 

In addition, the bill would — 

(1) Permit numbers not used by any 
country to be made available to countries 
where they are needed; 

(2) Eliminate the discriminatory “Asia- 
Pacific triangle” provisions of the existing 
law; 

(3) Eliminate discrimination against 
newly independent countries of the Western 
Hemisphere by providing nonquota status 
for natives of Jamaica, Trinidad, and 
Tobago; 

(4) Afford nonquota status to parents of 
citizens, and fourth preference to parents of 
resident aliens; 
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(6) Eliminate the requirement that skilled 
■<IB.t-J>r'eierenee Immigrants needed In our 
eeondhiy' Mdst actually and ah employer 
here before they can come to the United 
States; 

(6) Afford a preference to workers with 
lesser skills who can fill specific needs In 
short supply; ' 

.(7) Eliminate technical restrictions that 
have hamjpered the effective use of the exist- 
ing fair-share refugee law; and 

(8) Authorize the Secretary of State to 
require reregistration of quota immigrant 
visa applicants and to regulate the time on 
payment of visa fees. 

; This bill would not alter In any way the 
many limitations 'in existing law which pre- 
vent an Influx of undesirables and safe- 
guard our people against excessive or un- 
regulated immigration. Nothing in the leg- 
islation relieves any immigrant of the neces- 
sity of satisfying all of the security 
requirements we now have, or the require- 
ments designed to exclude persons likely to 
become public charges. No Immigrants ad- 
mitted under this bill could contribute to 
unemployment In the United States. 

The total number of immigrants would not 
be substantially changed. Under this bill, 
authorized quota Immigration, which now 
amounts to 158,361 per year, would be In- 
creased by less than 7,000. 

I urge the Congress ,to return the United 
States to an Immigration policy which both 
serves ..the national interest and continues 
our traditional Ideals. No move could more 
effectively reaffirm our fundamental belief 
that a man Is to be judged — and judged ex- 
clusively — on his worth as a human being. 

Lyndon B. Johnson. 
The White House, January 13, 1965, 

Section-by-Section Analysis 
Section 1 amends section 201(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, under 
which quotas for each country are de- 
termined. It abolishes the national origins 
system by reducing present quotas by one- 
fifth of their present number each year for 
5 years. As numbers are released from na- 
tional origins quotas, they are added to the 
quota reserve pool established by the amend- 
ment to section 201 of the act made by sec- 
tion 3 of the bill. Thus in the first year, 
20 percent (roughly 32,000) are released to 
the pool; In the second year, the pool will 
have 40 percent of present quotas (or 64,000) ; 
until In the fifth year and thereafter, all 
numbers are allocated through the pool. To 
provide some Immediate relief to minimum 
quota areas, the minimum quota is raised to 
200, but is then reduced in the same manner 
as other quotas. 

Section 2 amends section 201(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act by chang- 
ing a reference therein from "section 202(e)” 
to “section 202(d)” in conformity with the 
redesignation of section 202(e) as 202(d) 
made by section 6(e) of the bill. 

Section 3 amends section 201 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act by adding a 
new subsection (f). This subsection estab- 
lishes the quota reserve pool from which all 
quota numbers will be allocated by the fifth 
year. In each of the 5 years constituting 
the period of transition, the pool will con- 
sist of (1) the numbers released from na- 
tional origins quotas each year, and (2) num- 
bers assigned to the old quota areas but un- 
used the previous year because insufficient 
demand for them existed in the assigned 
quota area. 

Quota numbers are Issued in the order of 
preference specified in amended section 203 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (see 
section 10 of the bill) . That is, first call on 
the first 50 percent is given to persons whose 
admission, by virtue of their exceptional skill, 
training or education, will be especially ad- 
vantageous to the United States; first call 
on the next 30 percent, plus any part of the 


first 50 percent not Issued for first prefer- 
ence purposes, is given to unmarried sons 
and daughters of United States citizens, not 
eligible for nonquota status because they are 
over 21 years of age; first call on the re- 
maining 20 percent, plus any part of the 
first 80 percent not taken by the first two 
preference classes. Is given to spouses and 
unmarried sons or daughters of aliens law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence; and 
any portion remaining is issued to other 
quota visa applicants, with percentage pref- 
erences to other relatives of U,S. citizens and 
resident aliens, and then to certain classes of 
workers. Amended section 203 further pro- 
vides that within each class, visas are issued 
in the order in which applied for — first come, 
first served. These preference provisions, 
which under present law determine only rel- 
ative priority between nationals of the same 
country, will now determine priority between 
nationals of different countries throughout 
the world. 

To provept disproportionate benefits to the 
natlonals'of any single country, a maximum 
of 10 percent of the total authorized quota 
Is set on Immigration attributable to any 
quota area. However, this limitation is not 
applied if to do so would result in reducing 
any quota at a more rapid rate than that 
provided by amended section 201(a). Ul- 
timately, of course, the limitation applies to 
all. 

Exceptions to the principle of allocating 
visas on the basis of time of registration 
within preference classes arc provided to deal 
with special problems. Since some countries’ 
quotas are not current, their nationals have 
no old registrations on file. To apply the 
principle rigidly would result, after 4 or 5 
years. In curtailing immigration from these 
countries almost entirely. This would be 
undesirable not only because it would frus- 
trate the aim of the hill that immigration 
from all countries should continue, but also 
because many of the countries that would be 
affected are our closest allies. Therefore, 
proposed section 201(f) would authorize the 
President, after consulatlon with the Im- 
migration Board (established by section 18), 
to reserve up to 30 percent of the quota re- 
serve pool for allocation to qualified Im- 
migrants (1) who could obtain visas under 
the existing system but not under the new 
system and (2) whose admission to the 
United States would further the national 
security Interest by maintaining close ties 
with their countries. The number of quota 
visas so allocated may exceed the 10-percent 
limit on the number of Immigrants from 
any country In the case of those countries 
which, under the existing system, regularly 
receive allocations In excess of that limit. 

Subsection (f) also allows the President to 
reserve up to 10 percent of the quota reserve 
pool for allocation to certain refugees and 
permits him to disregard priority of registra- 
tion within preference classes for the benefit 
of such refugees. Many refugees, almost by 
definition, are uprooted suddenly. They had 
no thought of Immigration until they were 
forced to leave the country in which they 
were living because of natural calamity or 
political upheaval; or they may be refugees 
from persecution or dictatorship, in which 
case previous registration would have been 
dangerous. 

Finally, subsection (f) provides that If the 
President reserves, against contingencies, any 
numbers during the year, but thereafter finds 
them not to be needed for the named pur- 
poses, such numbers are to be issued as if 
they had not been reserved. Similarly, the 
10-percent limitation on the number of visas 
to be issued to any quota area is made In- 
operable if its application would result in 
authorized quota numbers not being used. 

Section 4 amends section 201(c) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, which pres- 
ently limits the number of quota visas is- ! 
sued in any single month to 10 percent of 
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the total yearly quota. This limitation Is 
needed to insure that persons entitled to 
preference by virtue of special skills or family 
ties will not be foreclosed from preference 
by a rush of earlier applications which ex- 
haust the annual quota. To insure that all 
available quota numbers can nevertheless be 
utilized, present law provides that numbers 
not used during the first 10 months of any 
fiscal year may be used during the last 2 
months of such year, without regard to the 
10-percent monthly limitation. Often, If 
close to the full 10 percent of quota visas Is 
not issued in each of the first months of the 
year, undesirable administrative problems 
result in the last two. The amendment al- 
lows the issuance each month of the 10 per- 
cent authorized for that month plus any 
visas authorized but not issued In previous 
months. This permits a more even spacing 
of visa issuance during the year. 

Section 5 amends section 201(d) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act which now 
permits the issuance of quota immigrant 
visas to nonquota immigrants. Substituted 
for the provisions of section 201(d) is a spe- 
cific direction that no quota Immigrant visa 
shall be issued to a person who is eligible 
for a nonquota immigrant visa. This will 
prevent nonquota immigrants from preempt- 
ing visas to the prejudice of qualified quota 
immigrants. 

Section 6 amends section 202 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act to eliminate the 
so-called "Asia-Pacific triangle” provisions, 
which require persons of Asian stock to be 
attributed to quota areas not by their place 
of birth, but according to their racial an- 
cestry. At the end of the 6-year transition 
period, this provision would be In any event 
superfluous, since national origin will no 
longer be a standard for the admission of 
qualified quota immigrants. But the formula 
Is so especially discriminatory that it should 
be removed immediately, and not be per- 
mitted to operate even in part during the 
5-year transition period. 

Subsection (c) of the section amends sec- 
tion 202(c) of the act so as to raise the 
minimum allotment to subquotas of depend- 
ent areas of a governing country, thus pre- 
serving their present equality with independ- 
ent minimum-quota areas. The dependent 
area’s allotment is taken from the governing 
country’s quota. To prevent a dependent 
area from preempting the governing coun- 
try’s quota disproportionately, it Is provided 
that the dependent area’s share of the quota 
will decrease as the governing country’s quota 
Is reduced. 

Section 7 amends section 207 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act by deleting the 
language of that section which prevents the 
issuance of visas in lieu of those issued but 
not actually used, or later found to be im- 
proprely issued. Thus In Germany alone over 
7,000 quota visas are now taken by persons 
entitled to nonquota status, and 2,000 more 
quota visas are Issued to persons who do not 
actually apply for admission to the United; 
States. All these quota visas are lost under 
the present law. Such a result is incon- 
sistent with the aim of the bill that all 
authorized quota numbers shall he used. 
The amended section 207 specifically author- 
izes the issuance of a quota visa in lieu of: 
one improperly Issued or not actually used,: 
utilizing the same quota number. 

Section 8 amends section 101(a) (27) (A) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, which 
grants nonquota status to spouses and chil- 
dren of U S. citizens, so as to extend non- 
quota status to parents of U.S. citizens as’ 
well. j 

Section 9 amends section 101(a) (27) (C) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act so as 
to extend nonquota status to natives of all 
independent Western Hemisphere countries. 
Under present law, such status is granted to 
natives of all Independent North, Central, 
and South American countries, and of named 
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Caribbean island countries -which, were in- 
dependent when the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act was enacted in 1952. The 
amendment extends nonquota status to 
natives of countries In these areas which 
have gained their independence since then, 
or may gain their independence hereafter. 

Section 10 amends section 203(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, which 
establishes preferences for immigrants with 
special skills and for relatives of U.S. citizens 
and resident aliens. 

Subsection (a) relaxes the test for the 
first preference accorded to persons of high 
education, technical training, specialized ex- 
perience, or exceptional ability. Under pres- 
ent law, such persons are -granted preferred 
status only if the Attorney General deter- 
mines that their services are “needed urgent- 
ly" in the United States. The amendment 
allows them first preference if their services, 
as determined by the Attorney General, 
would be “especially advantageous" to the 
United States. 

Subsection (b) eliminates the second 
preference for parents of American citizens, 
now accorded nonquota status by the amend- 
ment made by section 8 of the bill. 

Subsection (c) grants a fourth preference, 
up to 60 percent of numbers not issued to 
the first three preferences, to parents of 
aliens lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence. It also grants a subsidiary prefer- 
ence to qualified quota immigrants capable 
of filling particular labor shortages in the 
United States. Under present law, immi- 
grants who do not meet the rigorous stand- 
ards of the skilled specialist category are not 
preferred over any other immigrants even 
though they can fill a definite labor need 
which other immigrants cannot fill. The 
amendment , allows to such immigrants a 
preference of 50 percent of the quota visas 
remaining after all family preferences have 
been satisfied or exhausted. 

Section II amends section 204 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, which estab- 
lishes the procedure for determining eligi- 
bility for preferred status under section 203. 

The amendments made by paragraphs ( 1 ) , 
(2), (3), and (4) cover the filing of peti- 
tions, on behalf of the workers accdrded a 
fourth preference, by the persons who will 
employ them to fill the special labor needs. 
Paragraph (1) provides for approval of these 
petitions by the Attorney General, and para- 
graph (2) requires that he consult with the 
Immigration Board and interested depart- 
ments of Government before granting pref- 
erence to these workers. 

Paragraph (2) also exempts first-perfer- 
ence skilled specialists from the present pe- 
tition procedure because under the bill a 
new procedure is established for such per- 
sons. Under present law, skilled, specialists 
may qualify for preferred status only when 
a petition requesting .their services is filed 
by a U.S. employer. This requirement un- 
duly restricts our ability to attract those 
whose services would substantially enhance 
our economy, cultural interests, and wel- 
fare. Many of these people have no way of 
contacting employers in the United States 
in order to obtain the required employment. 
Even if they knew whom to contact, few 
openings important enough to attract such 
highly skilled people are offered without per- 
sonal interviews, and only a few very large 
enterprises or Institutions have representa- 
tives' abroad with hiring authority. Thus 
many such skilled specialists cannot obtain 
the employement presently required for first- 
preference status. 

Moreover, the requirement of prearranged 
employment is in fact unnecessary. Highly 
skilled specialists would obviously work at 
their specialty, provided that employment is 
open. The only check needed is that the 
Attorney General ascertain, upon consulta- 


tion with appropriate Government agencies, 
that Job openings exist in the specialist’s 
particular field. Although the present peti- 
tion procedure serves to confirm the individ- 
ual’s own evidence of his training, education, 
or skills, such confirmation is not essential if 
proper investigation is made of his qualifica- 
tions before the preference is accorded. 

Paragraph (6), therefore, allows the Attor- 
ney General to grant a first preference to 
skilled specialists upon their own petitions, 
supported by such documentation as the 
Attorney General shall require. In this con- 
nection it is to be noted that the existing 
law requiring an investigation by the Attor- 
ney General of the petitioner’s qualifications 
and a determination of his eligibility for a 
first preference is continued. 

Section 12 amends section 205(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, providing 
for petitions to establish eligibility for pref- 
erence as a relative of a U.S. citizen or law- 
fully resident alien, to conform to the sub- 
stantive amendments made by section 10. 

Section 13 amends the "fair share” refugee 
law so as to remove a provision which has 
hampered its effective operation. Presently, 
the entry of refugees is subject to the condi- 
tion that they be within the mandate of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. The mandate provision is elimi- 
nated, so that the refugee-law will no longer 
be subject to outside control. In addition, 
subsection (b) enlarges the applicable area 
definition so as to allow the entry of refugees 
from North Africa generally, and Algeria par- 
ticularly, who are unable to return to their 
countries because of their race, religion, or 
political opinions, and incorporates this new 
definition in the “fair share” law. The exist- 
ing definition encompasses refugees from 
“any country within the general area of the 
Middle East,” which is defined as the area 
between Libya on the west, Turkey on the 
north, Pakistan on the east, and Saudi 
Arabia and Ethopia on the south. The new 
definition substitutes Morocco for Libya as 
the western border of this area. 

Section 14 repeals the “fair share” law’s 
special provision for 500 “difficult to resettle” 
refugees; all such persons have been taken 
care of, and the authority is therefore no 
longer necessary. 

Section 15 amends section 281 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act so as to grant 
discretionary authority to the Secretary of 
State to specify the time and manner of 
payment of the fees for visa applications 
and Issuances. This discretionary authority 
will allow the Secretary to control two un- 
desirable situations; 

First, many people in countries with over- 
subscribed quotas register their names on 
visa waiting lists even though they have no 
present intention of emigrating; they regard 
the registration as “insurance" for possible 
future use. Such registrations have the ef- 
fect of creating a distorted picture of visa 
backlogs and make efficient administration 
difficult. The amendment therefore would 
allow the Secretary of State to require a 
registrant to deposit a fee at the time of 
registration. While not unduly burdensome 
on those who wish to come here, such a pro- 
cedure would serve to discourage registra- 
tions which are not bona fide. 

Second, otherwise admissible immigrants, 
particularly refugees, are often unable to pay 
the required visa fee. Rather than bar them 
from obtaining a visa, the Secretary is given 
authority to postpone payment. 

Section 16 Is also directed to the problem 
of “Insurance" registrations. Many appli- 
cants for visas have been offered visas re- 
peatedly but have turned them down. They 
wish only to preserve their priority in regis- 
tration for possible future use. To handle 
such cases, section 203(c) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act is amended so as to 


allow the Secretary of State to terminate the 
registrations of persons who have previously 
declined visas. This amendment Is also Im- 
portant in connection with a contemplated 
reregistration of applicants in certain over- 
subscribed areas designed to ascertain wheth- 
er registrants have died, emigrated else- 
where, or changed their minds; the Secre- 
tary is authorized to terminate the registra- 
tion of all persons who fall to reregister. 

Section 17 amends subsections (a) (1), (a) 
(4) and (g), as redesignated, of section 212 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act so 
as to allow the entry of certain mentally 
afflicted persons. Under present law, no visas 
may be issued to aliens who are feeble- 
minded or insane, or have had one or more 
attacks of insanity, or who are afflicted with 
a psychopathic personality, epilepsy, or a 
mental defect. These provisions have created 
"hardships for families seeking admission, 
where one member, often a child, is retarded. 
Such families are presented with the difficult 
decision as to whether they should leave the 
afflicted person behind or stay with him. 
Such a person cannot enter the United States 
even If the family is willing and able to care 
for him here and even if he, is within the 85 
percent of mentally afflicted persons whose 
condition can be substantially improved by 
adequate treatment. 

The amendment gives the Attorney Gen- 
eral discretionary authority to admit such 
persons who are the spouses, children, or 
parents of citizens or resident aliens, or who 
are accompanying a member of their family. 
The Attorney General, after consultation 
with the Surgeon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, would prescribe the controls 
and conditions on the entry of such persons, 
including the giving of a bond , to insure 
continued family support. 

The bar against the admission of epileptics 
is removed entirely, since this affliction can 
effectively be medically controlled. The 
amendment would also provide' that the 
term “mentally retarded” be substituted for 
the present term “feeble minded.” This is 
not a substantive change in the law. 

Section 18 establishes the Immigration 
Board, to be composed of seven members. 
Two Members of the House of Representatives 
are appointed by the Speaker with the ap- 
proval of the majority and minority leaders, 
two Members of the Senate, by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, with the approval of 
the majority and minority leaders, and three 
members, including the Chairman, by the 
President. Members not otherwise in Gov- 
ernment service are to be paid on a per diem 
basis for actual time spent in the work of 
the Board. 

The section provides that the Board’s 
duties shall be to study, and consult with 
appropriate Government departments on all 
facets of immigration policy; to make rec- 
ommendations to the President as to the 
reservation and allocation of quota num- 
bers, and to recommend to the Attorney 
General criteria for admission of skilled spe- 
cialists and workers whose services are 
needed by reason of labor shortages in this 
country. 

Section 19 grants consular officers discre- 
tionary authority to require bonds ensuring 
that certain nonimmigrants will depart vol- 
untarily from the United States when re- 
quired. This amendment to section 221(g) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, by 
providing an additional safeguard against a 
later refusal to depart, would allow the is- 
suance of visas in many borderline cases 
in which visas are now refused to students 
and visitors. 

Section 20 amends section 272 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, which im- 
poses a penalty on carriers bringing to the 
United States aliens afflicted with certain 
defects, so as to make that section conform 
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with the changes made by this bill and 
section 11 of the act of September 26, 1961. 

[From the New York Times] 

1 Lift Mx Lamp 

President. Johnson’s forthright message on 
Immigration reform revives an Issue that 
should trouble the American conscience. 

Since 1954 the United States has rigged 
admission to this country on a racist basis. 
The Nordic countries of northwestern Europe 
have large immigration quotas, while the 
Slavic and Latin countries of eastern and 
southern Europe have tiny quotas. This is 
’ the so-called national origins quota system 
designed to preserve the facial balance and 
implicitly the racial purity — then thought to 
exist in this country. The quota system was 
one ugly fruit of two generations of propa- 
ganda about race in Europe and America. 

Sharply improved scholarship in ethnic 
history and in anthropology in recent 
decades should have had a chastening ef- 
fect. But when Congress last confronted 
this problem, it flunked the test. The Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act of 1962, 
which was passed over President Truman's 
veto, not’ only confirmed the racial ’ quota 
system but introduced fresh anomalies and 
racist theories into the law. 

Thus it is that the United States stands 
self-condemned before the world for impos- 
ing severe restraints on immigration by men 
and women from Athens and Borne— two of 
the chief sources of glory and greatness in 
that Western civilisation Americans share 
and defend today. The people who produced 
Plato, Aristotle and Demosthenes are limited 
to 308 quota numbers a year. The people 
of Dante and Michelangelo are limited to 
6,666. In this fashion the United States 
solemnly counts and calibrates the potential 
worth of ail mankind. Is there not some- 
thing terribly arrogant— and also absurd — 
In this self-righteous national posture? 

President Johnson’s proposal would elim- 
inate the racial, quota system and place ad- 
mission to this country basically on a flrst- 
come, flrst-admitted basis. It deserves enact- 
ment. It is time to rekindle that lamp be- 
side the golden door and banish forever 
those shadows that have dimmed its bright 
flame too long. 

Mr. PONG. Mr, President, the Pres- 
ident has asked Congress to enact a new 
immigration law which would basically 
change. American immigration policies. 
I am Very happy to join in sponsoring 
this bill. 

I am heartened that he recognized a 
compelling need to enact an immigration 
law that serves the national interest and 
reflects in every detail the principles of 
equality and human dignity to which our 
Nation subscribes. 

He has proposed a bill which would 
eliminate altogether the national origins 
System for allocating quotas; the Asia 
Pacific triangle; and other racially dis- 
criminatory aspects of our present im- 
migration laws. 

The proposed legislation also would 
establish a series of priorities for admis- 
sion: first, to immigrants with skills and 
training needed In our national econ- 
omy; sdcoiid, to persons closely related to 
U.S. 'citizens and permanent residents; 
and, third, to all other immigrants on a 
first-come, first-served basis, with no one 
nation receiving more than 10 percent of 
the quota numbers available in any one 
year. 

I am happy to note that the Presi- 
dent’s proposals would correct two seri- 
ous defects in our present immigration 
laws. 


First, our present laws often deny ad- 
mission to immigrants who have, out- 
standing and badly needed skills and 
talents. The President’s proposals would 
give priority to immigrants who have the 
kind of skills and talents our economy 
needs very badly, without affecting our 
unemployment rates. 

Thus, our national economic growth 
would be enhanced, our economy would 
be stimulated, and new employment op- 
portunities would be generated. 

Second, our present laws often need- 
lessly separate our citizens from their 
parents or other close relatives. The 
President’s proposals would give prefer- 
ence to close relatives of citizens and per- 
manent residents, and thus serve to pro- 
mote the reuniting of families. 

To insure that the new system would 
not impose undue hardship on any of our 
close allies by suddenly curtailing their 
emigration, the bill authorizes the Pres- 
ident, after consultation with an Immi- 
gration Board established by the legisla- 
tion, to utilize up to 30 percent of the 
quota numbers available in any year for 
the purpose of restoring cuts made by 
the new system in the quotas established 
by existing law. 

Similar authority, permitting the res- 
ervation of up to 10 percent of the to- 
tal authorized quota numbers available 
In any year, would enable us to meet the 
needs of refugees fleeing from catas- 
trophe or oppression. 

In addition, the administration’s bill 
would, first, permit numbers not used by 
any country to be made available to 
countries where they are needed; second, 
eliminate discrimination against newly 
independent countries of the Western 
Hemisphere by providing nonquota sta- 
tus for natives of Jamaica, Trinidad, and 
Tobago; third, afford nonquota status to 
parents of citizens, and fourth prefer- 
ence to parents of resident aliens; fourth, 
eliminate the requirement that skilled 
first preference immigrants needed in 
our economy must actually find an em- 
ployer here before they can come to the 
United States; fifth, afford a preference 
to workers with lesser skills who can fill 
specific needs In short supply; and sixth, 
authorize the Secretary of State to re- 
quire reregistration of quota immigrant 
visa applicants and to regulate the time 
of payment of visa fees. 

Under the President’s proposal, exist- 
ing national quotas would be reduced at 
the rate of 20 percent annually until the 
allotments were wiped out in 5 years. 
These quota numbers would go Into a 
reserve pool for redistribution under the 
system of priorities I mentioned earlier. 

The administration’s proposal would 
not change any requirements under 
existing laws for preventing entry of un- 
desirable persons. Applicants must still 
satisfy all security requirements we now 
have, and other requirements designed to 
exclude persons likely to become public 
charges. 

The measure would only increase by 
less than 7,000 the total authorized quota 
immigration annually. 

By seeking an immigration policy re- 
flecting America’s ideal of the equality 
of all men without regard to race, color, 
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creed, or national origin, we would ac- 
complish two purposes : 

First. We would enhance America’s 
image as leader of the free world in -ac- 
cording equal dignity and respect to all 
peoples of the world, and thus accom- 
plish a significant forward stride in our 
international relations. 

Second. We would recognize the indi- 
vidual worth of each immigrant and his 
potential contribution to the develop- 
ment and growth of our national econ- 
omy. 

These basic changes in American im- 
migration policy are long overdue. Re- 
vision of our immigration laws is a logi- 
cal extension of our efforts to achieve 
our ideal of equality. 

Last year we enacted the historic Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, which was designed 
to wipe out the last vestiges of racial dis- 
crimination against our own citizens. 

As we reappraise the relationship of 
citizen to citizen under this law, it is 
also good for us to reexamine this same 
relationship of man’s equality to man 
with respect to peoples of the world. 

For as we move to erase racial dis- 
crimination against our own citizens, we 
should also move to erase racial barriers 
against citizens of other lands in our im- 
migration laws. 

I am encouraged that the President 
has called upon the Congress to accord 
priority consideration to immigration re- 
form legislation. 

I have long regarded this as an issue of 
fundamental policy. For our present 
immigration laws disparage our demo- 
cratic heritage. They directly contra- 
dict the spirit and principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and our tradi- 
tional standards of justice, decency, and 
the dignity and equality of all men. 

No legislation could more cogently and 
with more telling effect reaffirm our fun- 
damental belief in the equality of man. 


INCREASE IN MILEAGE OF NA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE 

HIGHWAYS 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend title 23 of the United States Code 
to increase the total mileage of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate Highways 
from 41,000 miles to 50,000 miles. 

The Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
has requests from numerous States, in- 
cluding New Jersey, for an additional 20,- 
000 miles of highway, over and above the 
existing authorization. The Bureau can- 
not consider these because all of the 
mileage authorized under the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956 has been allo- 
cated. 

The growth of our population and the 
Increasing use of motor vehicles make it 
advisable that the Interstate System be 
expanded now from its presently author- 
ized 41,000 miles. We cannot wait until 
1972 and then begin thinking about add- 
ing new highways. 

The need is here and now. For ex- 
ample, in New Jersey there is the pressing 
need for an expressway to link Trenton 
with the shore area. But as I have al- 
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TAX CLASSIFICATION OF DEBIT 
LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN 

(Mr. CURTIS (at the request of Mr. 
Hutchinson) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. Speaker, under the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, those who 
are classified as “outside salesmen” are 
allowed to take as deductions from gross 
income, the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses of their business activities. What 
this means, in effect, is that having this 
status, one may take this form of deduc- 
tion to reach adjusted gross income and 
then may take either the standard 10- 
percent deduction or his itemized deduc- 
tions to compute his taxable income, 

At present, most life insurance sales- 
men are classified as outside salesmen. 
One group, however, the so-called debit 
life insurance salesmen, are not and, be- 
cause of the similarity in the job and the 
means of doing it between debit salesmen 
and other life insurance salesmen, I have 
today introduced an amendment to sec- 
tion 62(2) (D) of the Internal Revenue 
Code to equalize treatment of these two 
groups. 

Both of these groups of insurance 
salesmen must hold the same license for 
their profession and both sell basically 
the same lines of insurance. The debit 
agent, however, sells industrial insurance 
in addition to the other lines of insur- 
ance. These sales involve work away 
from the employer’s place of business and 
much out-of-pocket expense for the 
agent. Industrial life insurance is sub- 
ject to cancellation at will by the insured 
and the premiums on it are small and fall 
due weekly or monthly. The agent must 
collect the premiums and each collection 
is, in essence, a new sale. These debit 
agents are salesmen primarily and not 
collectors and drawing a distinction be- 
tween them and other insurance agents 
on the basis of a collateral collection 
function is unwarranted for purposes of 
the outside salesmen section of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 


FULL RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP FOR 
AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES 
(Mr. BENNETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record.) 

Mr. RENNETT. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of the 89th Congress, I in- 
troduced H.R. 269, a bill to authorize that 
the Virgin Islands be incorporated in the 
State of Florida, provided that the in- 
corporation is approved by free elections 
in the Virgin Islands and in Florida. 

My reason for introducing this legis- 
lation is that I am apprehensive that 
pressure upon the United States in the 
United Nations and other sources may 
make it difficult for the United States to 
retain the territory as part of our coun- 
try. The recent U.N. Committee of 24 
Report, dealing with colonialism, was 
critical of our Nation’s control over the 
Virgin Island territory. The anticol- 
onialism ground swell should not and 
cannot be overlooked by our country; 
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and the fact that since 1944 one -third 
of the world’s population has become in- 
dependent is evidence enough that the 
trend toward anticolonialism is a definite 
threat to our retaining our dependencies. 
This includes not only the Virgin Islands, 
but American Samoa and Guam as well. 

I am very interested that the Virgin 
Islands and our other dependencies be 
retained by our Government, and it 
seems to me that the most logical and 
feasible future course for the United 
States to take with regard to the Virgin 
Islands would be to incorporate them in 
a state of the United States. Originally, 
I introduced a bill to allow the Virgin 
Islanders and the people of Florida to 
vote on the idea of incorporation in Flo- 
rida. However, from both the mainland 
and islands sources there has been a 
demand for a broader choice, I have 
introduced a substitute measure today 
that would allow the Virgin Islanders to 
vote for a union with any State, and if 
they favor this, a choice as to what State 
they might want to be attached to. 

In a recent meeting with Gov. Ralph 
Paiewonsky, of the Virgin Islands, a dis- 
tinguished representative of the fine 
Americans living in the islands, he point- 
ed out that another State besides Florida 
might be considered by some people in 
the Virgin Islands as better suited to 
incorporation with the Virgin Islands, 
and that is the reason for my substitute 
measure. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that the Virgin Islands Constitutional 
Convention, now in session in St. Croix, 
V.I., has presented several suggestions 
for stronger ties to the mainland United 
States. However, these suggestions fall 
short of my proposal which would allow 
the islanders to vote not only for the 
President of the United States, but also 
Senators and Congressmen. My pro- 
posal would allow full rights of citizen- 
ship on an equal basis with the 180 
million Americans living in the 50 States. 

The anticolonialism threat imperils 
the basic interests of the United States 
in its control over its territories and pos- 
sessions. A halfway approach to full 
rights of citizenship cannot be an answer, 
and the sooner we settle this fully the 
better it will be for everybody. 

The fact of self-government and al- 
lowing citizens to vote for President and 
Representatives in the Congress can be 
accomplished by my legislation. It 
would take a constitutional amendment 
to allow American citizens in a territory 
to vote even for the President. 

Permanent attachment of the Virgin 
Islands, American - Samoa and Guam, 
with full citizenship rights might also be 
accomplished by establishment of a sep- 
arate state combining all of these de- 
pendencies, which might also include 
the District of Columbia. 

It is in the national interest to provide 
full rights of citizenship to these people, 
and particularly to the Virgin Islanders. 
The defense and national security value 
of the territory and its strategic location 
in the Caribbean area are my principal 
concerns in the retention of the Virgin 
Islands as a concrete part of the United 


States. The United States bought Ithe 
Virgin Islands in 1917 from Denmark 
for defense reasons. We cannot afford 
to throw that defense value away. 

The incorporation would serve as a 
cultural bridge between North and South 
America for a greater exchange of ideas 
and interests, and the tourism industry 
of the Virgin Islands would be greatly 
enhanced with a closer tie to the main- 
land. I know of nothing that the is- 
lands now have which would be in any 
way endangered or diminished by such 
a union. The Virgin Islands with 35,000 
people is about the size of the average 
Florida bounty, and it is much too small 
to be considered for statehood, and this 
is also true of other U.S. possessions, 
Guam, with 67,044 people, and American 
Samoa, with 20,051 people. 

In our modern times with rapid trans- 
portation, distances such as are involved 
here are no longer a serious problem. 
If you look at the much greater dis- 
tances from the outermost inhabited is- 
lands of Hawaii and Alaska compared 
with the 1,100 miles from Florida to the 
Virgin Islands you can see that this is 
nothing very exceptional. 

The State Department and the Interior 
Department are both concerned over the 
future of our possessions, not only in the 
light of the anticolonialism threat, but 
also in the right of all citizens to have 
full citizenship. In a recent press con- 
ference, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall called my idea “a very 
stimulating one — a provocative one,” and 
that this is one of the ways to solve the 
problem that the people of the Virgin 
Islands face in terms of their ultimate 
political future and sovereignty. 

To accomplish my suggestion I have 
asked the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for early depart- 
mental reports and hearings. 

We must begin some hard and con- 
structive thinking in this field. I believe 
my legislation is the most practical and 
feasible way to grant full rights of citi- 
zenship to not only the people of the 
Virgin Islands, but to all of the people 
now citizens in all our possessions, terri- 
tories, and districts. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
newspaper comments : 

[From the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, Jan. 5, 
1965] 

Virgin Islands Eyed as Florida’s 68th 
County 

Washington. — A bill to Incorporate the 
Virgin Islands as Florida’s 68th county was 
introduced yesterday by Representative 
Charles E. Bennett, Democrat, of Florida. 

He called for elections in the Virgin Islands 
and in Florida for the citizens to express their 
views. 

Bennett said he has written Ralph M. 
Paiewonsky, the Governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands, requesting that the Virgin Islands 
constitutional convention, now in session, 
study his proposal. 

The islands were acquired by the United 
States from Denmark in 1917 because of 
their defense value and strategic location in 
the Caribbean. 

Bennett said in a statement that a recent 
United Nations report criticizing the status 
of the Virgin Islands as a territory of the 
United States might bring about pressures 
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rr.^Jjlng it difficult for this country to retain 
its rights to the islands. 

CTTES DEFENSE VALUE 

"Personally, I am delighted that the Virgin 
Islands are part of the United States, and I 
believe the islands have a potential defense 
value in the future which could be greatly 
accelerated by proper attention and 'de- 
velopment,” Bennett wrote Paiewonsky. 

"We must not lose this territory not only 
because of the importance to national se- 
curity,” Bennett said. “But because all of 
the 50 States, not only Florida, have a great 
deal to gain with the incorporation of the 
Virgin Islands in the State of Florida. 

“The islands as a part of Florida would 
provide a tangible and specific link between 
the United States and South America, boost- 
ing the cultural connections of the Western 
Hemisphere, and the tourist Industry, so 
vital to both the Islands and to Florida, 
would be mutually enhanced.” 

WILL PUSH PLAN 

The Virgin Islands constitutional conven- 
tion Is in the process of preparing recom- 
mendations to Congress for modifying the 
organic act of 1954 which set up the gov- 
ernment of the islands. 

“The basic source of Federal authority In 
matters of territorial-government is the Con- 
gress,” Bennett said, “and I plan to vigorous- 
ly push the plan of Incorporation of the 
Virgin Islands In the State of Florida. I 
am certain It would mean a great deal to our 
national security, the promotion of tourism 
and the general cultural development be- 
tween North and South America.” 

[From the Orlando (Fla.) Evening Star, Jan. 

7, 1965] 

Florida Mat Get New County 

Congressman Charles E. Bennett of Jack- 
sonville has suggested that If the Virgin Is- 
lands wish to be annexed to the United States 
they should be as Florida’s 68th county rather 
than as the Nation’s 51st State. 

How far the proposal may get Is problema- 
tical but Bennett Is serioUB about It. He 
has already Introduced a hill Into the new 
Congress and has written the Governor of 
the islands to ask his cooperation. 

The Virgin Islands are now a territory of 
the United States but the Communist-fanned 
outcry against colonialism has resulted in a 
sharp United Nations criticism of the islands’ 
present status. 

The emerging concept that every little dot 
of territory should become an independent 
nation fits in perfectly with the Communists’ 
plans to divide and conquer. 

It is Congressman Bennett's hope that the 
strategic Caribbean islands Just east of Puer- 
to Rico may be kept under U.S. control as 
a national defense measure. 

Since the territory Is not suitable either 
by size, economy, or political stability to be- 
come a full-fledged member of the United 
States. Bennett feels the natural move 
would he to Incorporate it into the nearest 
sovereign State, Florida. 

He has publicly asked Florida citizens to 
express their feelings In this matter hut 
gives no indication what reaction he may 
have received from State legislators or the 
new administration in Tallahassee. 

Anyhow, it’s an interesting concept. If 
the Nation can absorb a State thousands 
of miles out in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean perhaps it is not so fantastic for a 
State to add a county which is a mere 1,500 
miles from its nearest shore. 

[From the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel, Jan. 10, 
1965] 

Island County 

Congressman Charles Bennett has Intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to Incorporate the 
Virgin Islands as Florida's 08th county, sug- 
gesting that people of Florida and the Vir- 


gin Islands both vote to express their views. 

His reason is that a recent U.N. report 
criticizing the status of the islands may bring 
about pressures making It difficult for the 
United States to retain Its rights there. 

We don’t Imagine Floridians would have 
any objection to adopting a new county, 
since this would make us one of the most 
farflung of the States. But as for the Is- 
landers, we don’t know. They’d Wave a long 
trip if they ever wanted to go to the State 
capital. 


TEMPORARY RELEASE OP COPPER 
PROM NATIONAL STOCKPILE 

(Mr. ST GERMAIN (at the request 
of Mr. Hanley) was granted permission 
to extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past several months our copper in- 
dustry has been adversely affected by the 
short supply of copper. The supply has 
been steadily dwindling and many in- 
dustries in my State are dependent upon 
this metal for the manufacture of their 
prime products. 

The copper economy is most important 
to the economy of my State of Rhode 
Island— 8,000 employees are affected by 
this shortage in my State alone — as well 
as to the country, and I strongly believe 
that the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to see that this situation is 
stabilized. 

Today I am introducing a bill which 
I believe will be helpful in stabilizing 
the present situation. We do not have 
adequate supplies of copper, but there 
is available copper in the national stock- 
pile and this could be made available to 
domestic users on a loan basis. 

Incidentally, since noting the short 
supply of copper available to the industry 
of my State, there have been two major 
breakthroughs during the past 2 months 
which were extremely helpful. No. 
1 — some 30,000 tons of copper were 
released from the Defense Production 
Act inventory to the Bureau of the Mint. 
They assisted the private industries, to 
some extent, since the Mint did not have 
to draw on supplies already short and 
available to the industry. No. 2 — 
the Defense Production Act inventory 
announced that the Federal Government 
would sell 20,000 tons of copper for do- 
mestic consumption. 

These two announcements and actions 
have been of help in alleviating the sit- 
uation. However, the copper situation, 
as I have pointed out, is very serious. 
Relief cannot be given adequately by any 
administrative means, and I sincerely 
hope that the Congress will act ex- 
peditiously on my bill which will grant 
the necessary authority to loan 100,000 
short tons of copper to our primary pro- 
ducers. Of primary concern to me is 
to see that when such loans are au- 
thorized, they are made on an equitable 
basis to all copper users. Under this bill, 
the Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning would have the responsibility 
for making the necessary rules and regu- 
lations. There should be a great deal 
of thought put into the method of dis- 
tribution. It should be more than a 
mere distribution on the basis of the 
amount used per year by the various 
manufacturers. The regulations should 


recognize the fact that many companies 
in the manufacturing business are also 
copper producers. For this reason the 
formula should take the above into con- 
sideration so that the firms that are 
not producing copper will receive equi- 
table amounts in order that their em- 
ployees may not suffer from the lack of 
work due to the shortage of copper. 

An equitable distribution, taking these 
factors into consideration, is as im- 
portant as the release or loan of the 
copper itself. 

As I have stated, I believe that in this 
instance the Federal Government has 
the responsibility to promote stability 
and to assist both the producers and 
users of copper. Favorable action on 
this legislation would stabilize the econ- 
omy and tide over the industry during 
the necessary period and it would do 
away with the speculation and trading 
at exorbitant prices which has made the 
situation so untenable. 


(Mr. DULSKI (at the request of Mr. 
Hanley) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to. include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. DULSKI’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix. 1 


(Mr. DULSKI (at the request of Mr. 
Hanley) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 


[Mr. DULSKI’S remarks will 
hereafter ( ir^ the Appendix.] 


appear 


’ OF THE IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT 


(Mr, CELLER (at the request of Mr. 
Hanley) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point In the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce that I have today 
introduced the administration bill on im- 
migration. Because a good many Mem- 
bers will follow suit, I offer for the 
Record -a section-by-section analysis of 
the bill. This section-by-section analy- 
sis will prove most helpful for the Mem- 
bers of the House : 

Section-by-Section Analysis 

Section 1 amends section 201(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, under 
which quotas for each country are deter- 
mined. It abolishes the national origins sys- 
tem by reducing present quotas by one-fifth 
of their present number each year for '5 
years. As numbers are released from na- 
tional origins quotas, they are added to the 
quota reserve pool established by the amend- 
ment to section 201 of the act made by sec- 
tion 3 of the bill. Thus in the first year, 
20 percent (roughly 32,000) are released to 
the pool; in the second year, the pool will 
have 40 percent of present quotas (or 64,000) ; 
until In the fifth year and thereafter, all 
numbers are allocated through the. pool. To 
provide some immediate relief to minimum 
quota areas, the minimum quota is raised to 
200, but is then reduced in the same manner 
as other quotas. 

Section 2 amends section 201(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act by chang- 
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ing Preference therein from “section 202 
(e)” to “section 202(d)” In conformity with 
the redeslgnatlon of section 202(e) as 202(d) 
made by section 6(e) of the bill. 

Section 3 amends section 201 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act by adding a 
new subsection (f). This subsection estab- 
lishes the quota reserve pool from which all 
quota numbers will be allocated by the 5th 
year. In each of the 5 years constituting the 
period of transition, the pool will consist of 
(1) the numbers released from national 
origins quotas each year, and (2) numbers 
assigned to the old quota areas but unused 
the previous year because insufficient demand 
for them existed in the assigned quota area. 

Quota numbers are issued In the order of 
preference specified in amended section 203 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (see 
Sec. 10 of the' bill) . Thafls, first call on the 
first 50 percent is given to persons' whose ad- 
mission, by virtue of their exceptional skill, 
training or education, will be especially ad- 
vantageous to the United States; first call on 
the next 30 percent, plus' any part of the first 
50 percent not issued for first preference pur- 
poses, is given to unmarried sons and daugh- 
ters of U.S. citizens, not eligible for non- 
quota status' because 'they are over 21 years 
Of age; first call on the remaining 20 percent, 
plus any part of the first 80 percent not 
taken by the first two preference classes, is 
given to spouses and unmarried sons or 
daughters of aliens lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence; and any portion re- 
maining is issued to other quota visa appli- 
cants, ‘with’ percentage preferences to other 
relatives of U.S." citizens and resident aliens, 
and then to certain classes of workers. 
Amended section 203 further provides that 
within each class, visas are issued in the or- 
der in 'which applied for— first come, first 
served. These preference provisions, which 
under present law determine only relative 
priority between "nationals of the same coun- 
try, will now determine priority between na- 
tionals of different countries throughout 
the world. " h ' , ,, . .. 

To prevent disproportionate benefits to the 
nationals of any single country, a maximum 
of 10 percent of the total authorized quota 
is set on immigration attributable to any 
quota area. However, this limitation is not 
applied if to do so would result in reducing 
any quota at a more rapid rate than that 
provided by amended section 201(a). Ulti- 
mately, of course, the limitation applies to 
all. " 

Exceptions to the principle of allocating 
visas on the basis of time of registration 
within preference classes Sire provided to 
deal with' special problems." Since some 
countries* quotas are’ hot current, their na- 
tionals, have no old registrations on file. To 
apply the principle rigidly would result, after 
4 or 5 years, in curtailing immigration 
from these countries almost entirely. This 
would bo undesirable not only " because' it 
would frustrate the aim of the bill that im- 
migration from all countries should continue, 
but also because many of the countries that 
would be affected are our closest allies. 
Therefore, proposed section 201(f) would au- 
thorize the President, after consultation 
With the Immigration Board (established by 
Section 18) , to reserve up to 30 percent of the 
quota reserve pool for allocation to qualified 
Immigrants (1) who could obtain visas un- 
der the existing system but not under the 
■ new system arid (2) whose admission to 
the United' States would further the na- 
tional security interest by maintaining close 
ties “with their countries^ The number of 
quota visas" so allocated may exceed the 10- 
percent limit on the number of immigrants 
from any country "in the case of those coun- 
tries which, under the existing system, regu- 
larly receive allocations in excess of that limit. 

Subsection (f ) also allows the President to 
-reserve up to 10 percent of the quota reserve 
pool for allocation to certain refugees and 


permits him to disregard priority of registra- 
tion within preference classes for the benefit 
of such refugees. Many refugees, almost by 
definition, are uprooted suddenly. They had 
no thought of immigration until they were 
forced to leave the country in which they 
were living because of natural calamity or 
political upheaval; or they may be refugees 
from persecution or dictatorship, in which 
case previous registration would have been 
dangerous. 

Finally, subsection (f) provides that if the 
President reserves, against contingencies, any 
numbers during the year, but thereafter finds 
them not to be needed for the named pur- 
poses, such numbers are to be issued as if 
they had not been reserved. Similarly, the 
10-percent limitation on the number of visas 
to be issued to any quota area is made Inop- 
erable if its application would result in au- 
thorized quota numbers not being used. 

Section 4 amends section 201(c) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, which 
presently limits the number of quota visas 
Issued in any single month to 10 percent of 
the total yearly quota. This limitation is 
needed to insure that persons entitled to 
preference by virtue of special skills or family 
ties will not be foreclosed from preference by 
a rush of earlier applications which exhaust 
the annual quota. To insure that all avail- 
able quota numbers can nevertheless be uti- 
lized, present law provides that numbers not 
used during the first 10 months of any fiscal 
year may be used during the last 2 months of 
such year, without regard to the 10-percent 
monthly limitation. Often, if close to the 
full 10 percent of quota visas is not issued in 
each of the first months of the year, unde- 
sirable administrative problems result in the 
last 2. The amendment allows the issuance 
each month of the 10 percent authorized for 
that month plus any visas authorized but not 
Issued in previous months. This permits a 
more even spacing of visa Issuance during the 
year. 

Section 5 amends section 201(d) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act which now 
permits the issuance of quota Immigrant 
visas to nonquota immigrants. Substituted 
for the provisions of section 201(d) is a 
specific direction that no quota immigrant 
visa shall be issued to a person who is elig- 
ible for a nonquota Immigrant visa. This 
will prevent nonquota immigrants from pre- 
empting visas to the prejudice of qualified 
quota immigrants. 

Section 6 amends section 202 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act to eliminate 
the so-called “Asia-Pacific Triangle” provi- 
sions, which require persons of Aslan stock 
to be attributed to quota areas not by their 
place of birth, but according to their racial 
ancestry. At the end of the 5-year transition 
period, this provision would be in any event 
superfluous, since national origin will no 
longer be a standard for the admission of 
qualified quota Immigrants. But the for- 
mula is so especially discriminatory that it 
should be removed immediately, and not be 
permitted to operate even In part during the 
5-year transition period. 

Subsection (c) of the section amends sec- 
tion 202(c) of the act so as to raise the mini- 
mum allotment to subquotas of dependent 
areas of a governing country, thus preserving 
their present equality with independent min- 
imum-quota areas. The . dependent area’s 
allotment is taken from the governing coun- 
tiy’s quota. To prevent a dependent area 
from preempting the governing country’s 
' quota disproportionately, it is provided that 
the dependent area’s share of the quota will 
decrease as the governing country’s quota is 
reduced. 

.. Section 7 amends section 207 of the Im- 
migration and_ 'Nationality Act by jleleting 
the language of that section which prevents 
the issuance of visas in lieu of those is- 
sued but not actually used, or later found 
to be improperly Issued. Thus in Germany 


alone over 7,000 quota visas are now taken 
by persons entitled to nonquota status, and 
2,000 more quota visas are issued to per- 
sons who do not actually apply for admis- 
sion to the United States. All these quota 
visas are lost under the present law. Such 
a result is Inconsistent with the aim of the 
bill that all authorized quota numbers shall 
be used. The amended section 207 specifi- 
cally authorizes the Issuance of a quota visa 
In lieu of one improperly issued or not ac- 
tually used, utilizing the same quota num- 
ber. 

Section 8 amends section 101(a) (27) (A) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, which 
grants nonquota status to spouses and chil- 
dren of U.S. citizens, so as to extend non- 
quota status to parents of U.S. citizens as 
well. 

Section 9 amends section 101 (a) (27) (C) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act so 
as to extend nonquota status to natives of 
all independent Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries. Under present law, such status is 
granted to natives of all independent North, 
Central, and South American countries, and 
of named Caribbean island countries which 
were independent when the Immigration and 
Nationality Act was enacted in 1952. The 
amendment extends nonquota status to na- 
tives of countries in these areas which have 
gained their independence since then, or 
may gain their independence hereafter. 

Section 10 amends section 203(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, which es- 
tablishes preferences for immigrants with 
special skills and for relatives of U.S. citi- 
zens and resident aliens. 

Subsection (a) relaxes the test for the first 
preference accorded to persons of high edu- 
cation, technical training, specialized experi- 
ence, or exceptional ability. Under present 
law, such persons are granted preferred sta- 
tus only if the Attorney General determines 
that their services are “needed urgently” in 
the United States. The amendment allows 
them first preference If their services, as 
determined by the Attorney General, would 
be “especially advantageous” to the United 
States. 

Subsection (b) eliminates the second pref- 
erence for parents of American citizens, now 
accorded nonquota status by the amendment 
made by section 8 of the bill. 

Subsection (c) grants a fourth preference, 
up to 50 percent of numbers not issued to 
the first three preferences, to parents of 
aliens lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence. It also grants a subsidiary preference 
to qualified quota immigrants capable of 
filling particular labor shortages in the 
United States. Under present law, immi- 
grants who do not meet the rigorous stand- 
ards of the skilled specialist category are not 
preferred over any other immigrants even 
though they can fill a definite labor need 
which other immigrants cannot fill. The 
amendment allows to such immigrants a 
preference of 50 percent of the quota visas 
remaining after all family preferences have 
been satisfied or exhausted. 

Section 11 amends section 204 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, which estab- 
lishes the procedure for determining eligi- 
bility for preferred status under section 203. 

The amendments made by paragraphs ( 1 ) , 
(2) , (3) , and (4) cover the filing of petitions, 
on behalf of the workers accorded a fourth 
preference, by the persons who will employ 
them to fill the special labor needs. Para- 
graph (1) provides for approval of these 
petitions by the Attorney General, and para- 
graph (2) requires that he consult with the 
Immigration Board and interested depart- 
ments of Government before granting pref- 
erence to these workers. 

Paragraph (2) also exempts first prefer- 
ence skilled specialists from the present peti- 
tion procedure because under the bill a new 
procedure Is established for such persons. 
Under present law, skilled specialists may 
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qualify for preferred status only when a peti- future use. Such registrations have the and to recommend to the Attorney oOferal 

tlon requesting „heir services is filed by a effect of creating a distorted picture of visa criteria for admission of skilled specialists 

m empioyer This requirement ufiduly backlogs and make efficient administration and workers whose services are needed bv 

restricts our ability to attract those whose _ difficult. .. The amendment therefore would — - - • ' 

services would substantially enhance our allow, the Secretary of State to require a 
K®2 m ?-^- ltU ? al _, lnt , erest? ' • - welfare, registrant to deposit a fee at the time of 

registration. While not unduly burdensome 


Many .of these people have np way of con- 
tacting employers in the United States In 
order;, to obtain the required employment. 
. Even. If they knew whom to contact,, few 
openings important enough to attract such 
: ; highly-skilled people are offered , without 
personal interviews, and only a few very large 
enterprises or institutions have representa- 
tives abroad with hiring authority. Thus 
many such 'skilled specialists cannot obtain 
the employment presently required for first 
preference status. 

Moreover, the requirement of prearranged 
employment is in fact unnecessary. Highly 
/®Pf.oialists would obviously work at 
the ' r ;||S£|Mt>! .prpvided that employment is 
open. The. only check needed is that the 
At t.orney General ascertain, upon consulta- 
tion with appropriate Government agencies, 

, that job openings exist in. the specialist’s 
particular field. Although the present peti- 
tion procedure ...serves, to confirm, the indi- 
vidual’s own evidence of his training, educa- 
tion. or skills, suefi confirmation is not essen- 
tia- 1 if proper .investigation is made of his 
qUaiificatlous , before the preference is 
' accorded. , . . .. ... .... ,, t ' .. , 

Paragraph (5). therefore, allows the Attar - 
ney General to grant a first preference to 
skilled specialists, upon their own petitions, 
suppdrted by such documentation as the 
Attorney General shall require.. In this con- 
nection. it is to be noted that, the existing 
lAW. requiring an investigation by the Attor- 
ney General of. the petitioner’s qualifications 
Bhd a. determination of jils eligibility for a 
first preference continued. 

Section 12 amends section 205(b) of ’ the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, providing 
for petitions' to establish, eligibility for pref- 
erence iws^relfd^ a. U..S. .citizen of iaw- 
fully resident alien, to conform to the sub- 
stantive amendments made by section 10. 

Section 13 amends the “fair share” refugee 
law so , as tg.renjqve a provision which has 
• hampered its effective operation. Presently, 
the entry of refugees is subject to the condi- 
tion tfiat they be within. the mandate of , the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees.' The mandate provision is eliminated, 
so that the refugee law will no longer be sub- 
ject to outside control, in addition, subsec- 
tion (b) enlarges the applicable area defi- 
nition so as to allow, the entry of refugees 
from North Africa generally, and Algeria 
particularly, who are unable to return to 
their countries because cf their race, religion, 
of political opinions, and incorporates this 


on, those who. wish .to come here, such a pro- 
cedure would serve to discourage registrations 
which are not bona fide. 

. Second, otherwise admissible immigrants, 
. particularly refugees, are often unable to pay 
the required visa fee. Rather than bar them 
from obtaining a visa, the Secretary is given 
authority to postpone payment. 

Section 16 is also directed to the problem 
of “insurance” registrations. Many appli- 
cants for visas have been offered visas re- 
peatedly but have turned them down. They 
wish only to preserve their priority in regis- 
tration for possible future use. To handle 
such eases, section 203(c) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act is amended so as to allow 
the Secretary of State to terminate the regis- 
trations of persons who have previously de- 
clined visas. This amendment is also im- 
portant in connection with a contemplated 
reregistration of applicants in certain over- 
subscribed quota areas designed to ascertain 
whether registrants have died, emigrated 
elsewhere, or changed their minds; the Secre- 
tary is authorized to terminate the registra- 
tion of all persons who fail to reregister. 

Section 17 amends subsections (a)(1), (a) 
(4), and (g), as redesignated, of section 212 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act so as 
to allow the entry of certain mentally afflicted 
persons. Under present law, no visas may 
be issued to aliens who are feeble-minded or 
insane, or have had one or more attacks 
of insanity, or who are afflicted with a psy- 
chopathic personality, epilepsy, or a mental 
defect. These provisions have created hard- 
ships for families seeking admission, where 
one member, often a child, is retarded. Such 
families are presented with the difficult de- 
cision as to whether they should leave the 
afflicted person behind or stay with him. 
Such a person cannot enter the United 
states even if the family is willing and able 
to care for him here and even if he is within 
the 85 percent of mentally afflicted persons 
whose condition can be substantially im- 
proved by adequate treatment. 

The amendment gives the Attorney General 
discretionary authority to admit such per- 
sons who are the spouses, children, or parents 
of citizens or resident aliens, or who are ac- 
companying a member of their family. The 
Attorney General, after consultation with the 
Surgeon General of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, would prescribe the controls and 
conditions on the entry of such persons, 
including the giving of a bond to insure 


reason of labor shortages in this country. 

Section 19 grants consular officers discre- 
tionary authority to require bopds ensuring 
that certain nonimmigrants will depart vol- 
untarily from the United States when re- 
quired. This amendment to section 221(g) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, by 
providing an additional safeguard against 
a later refusal to depart, would allow the 
issuance of visas in many borderline eases in 
which visas are now refused to students and 
visitors. 

Section 20 amends section 272 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, which im- 
poses a penalty on carriers bringing to the 
United States aliens afflicted with certain 
defects, so as to make that section conform 
with the changes made by this bill and 
section 11 of the act of September 26, 1961. 


(Mr. GONZALEZ (at the request of 
Mr. Hanley) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr. GONZALEZ’ remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


(Mr. GONZALEZ (at the request of 
Mr. Hanley) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. GONZALEZ’ remarks will ap- 
pear hereafter in the Appendix.] 


^e continued family support" 
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Arabia and Ethiopia on the south. The new 
definition substitutes Morocco for, Libya as 
the western .border of this area. 

Section 14 repeals the “fair share” law’s 
special provision for 500 “difficult to resettle” 
refugees; all such persons have been taken 
care of, and the authority is therefore no 
longer necessary. 

Section 16 amends section 281 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act so as to grant 
discretionary authority to the Secretary of 
State.tcyspecify the time and manner of pay- 
ment of, the, tees, for visa applications and 


’mentally retarded” be substituted for the 
present term “feeble-minded.” This is not 
a substantive change in the law. 

Section 18 establishes the Immigration 
Board, to be composed of seven members. 
Two members of the House of Representatives 
are appointed by the Speaker with the ap- 
proval of the majority and minority leaders, 
two members of the Senate, by the President 
of the Senate, with the approval of the ma- 
jority and minority leaders, and three mem- 
bers, including the Chairman, by the Presi- 
dent. Members not otherwise in govern- 
ment service are ot be paid on a per diem 


visa appucawons and ment service are ot be paid on a ner diem 
1 ssuances. Mils discretionary authority will basis for actual time spent in the P work Sf 
a l° w the. Secretary to control two undesir- the Board. 


"able situations: 

First, many people in countries with over- 
subscribed quotas register their names on 
visa waiting lists even though they have no 
present intention of emigrating; they regard 
the registration as Insurance for possible 


The section provides that the Board's 
duties shall be to study, and consult with 
appropriate government departments on all 
facets of immigration policy; to make rec- 
ommendations to the President as to the 
reservation and allocation of quota numbers, 


KENNEDY FILM SHOULD BE 
RELEASED 

(Mr. GIBBONS (at the request of Mr, 
Hanley) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a House concurrent res- 
olution, which would make possible the 
distribution and viewing of the film 
“John F. Kennedy: Years of Lightning, 
Day of Drums.” Present regulations 
deny the people of the United States the 
opportunity to see this film, which has 
been widely acclaimed by the critics who 
have seen it. 

The citizens of this Nation will not be 
able to view this unforgettable film un- 
less the Congress takes special action to 
release it in the United States. It de- 
picts the Kennedy presidency in six 
major fields and represents the highest 
type of cinematic creativity. It is my 
profound belief that the people of this 
Nation should not be denied the oppor- 
tunity to see this film. 

Produced with great insight for the 
U.S. Information Agency by Mr. George 
Stevens, Jr., it has been called “a fittingly 
affirmative film’’ by Mr. Richard Coe, 
drama critic of the Washington Post. 
Further, Mr. Coe has written, and I 
quote : 

The masterfully imaginative hour-and-a- 
half documentary is the first full-length fea- 
ture and by all odds the finest film I’ve seen 
by the U.S. Information Agency * * «. This 
country’s taxpayers cannot see It but during 
the past week it has started its rounds, in 
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obedience — a liberty that Is saving because 
it is obedient, an obedience that saves be- 
cause it is free. 


The Big Scare Versus the Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 

, OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, October 3, 1964 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, it goes 
without saying that all Americans have 
a large stake in the outcome of the 
coming national election. But, because 
of the tremendous impact on agricul- 
ture by activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the American farmer has a 
particularly high stake. Since a con- 
certed campaign of misinformation on 
Republican farm proposals is being con- 
ducted, I am inserting an editorial from 
the Farm Journal, a renown farm pub- 
lication, which sets the record straight, 

1 urge all readers of the Congressional 
Record, but particularly the fanners of 
America, to give this article their at- 
tention. 

The article follows: 

The Big Scare Versus the Issues 

In this election campaign Farm Journal 
iias hewed to its policy of giving both sides 
equal treatment in our hews columns and 
has stated, , its own position only on this 
page. We believe any publication worth 
its salt has' an obligation to the public to 
do both things. 

pur own position may not be yours. Every 
man to his own opinion. We have never 
claimed to be. speaking for “all farmers.” 
They don’t delegate anybody to do that, 
thank goodness. Nor do they agree among 
themselves. 

In this concluding statement on the elec- 
tion we’d like to repeat something we said 

2 months ago: 

“We will be choosing between two men. 
But more importantly we will be choosing 
between what they champion. We may or 
hiay not like" everything about the man we 
vpte for. We may or may not agree with 
Everything he says. But which man repre- 
sents more clearly the basic direction we 
want this country to go? That is the big 
question. Let’s never lose sight of it.” 

Will we lose sight of it in the face of the 
greatest character smear in modern times? 
Mr. Goldwater is being grossly libeled, his 
position falsified. 

■ In 1960 Mr. Kennedy frightened the wits 
out of a good many people with claims about 
a “missile gap,” which supposedly had us in 
danger of being obliterated by a Russian 
atom bomb at any moment. It turned out 
(after election) to be phony. The scares of 
this year are, in our opinion, just as phony. 

Both candidates want peace; who doesn’t? 
Both are responsible. Neither favors anni- 
hilation. Both have been In a war, Mr. 
Goldwater In southeast Asia. He has two 
sons of military age now. 

Both candidates have compassion for the 
poor and have proved it in private life. 
Their only difference is in how to tackle the 
problem. 

Both want gopd times to continue. Don’t 
we all? But what best assures them? Con- 
trol by Government or control by citizens of 
their own affairs? 

We agree with Mr. Goldwater that the way 
to the “great society” Is not through the wel- 


fare state, toward which we are headed, but 
through individual enterprise left free to 
operate. Most of us agree that those who 
can’t take care of themselves must be taken 
care of, with' compassion. But this admin- 
istration makes more people dependent on 
Government for a part of their livelihood 
every day. It steadily usurps more of the 
Junctions of private business. It steadily 
reaches for more power, a little more today, 
a little more tomorrow. It seems to believe 
that an all-wise centrally controlled Gov- 
ernment in Washington can solve our prob- 
lems better than we can, 

We agree with Mr. Goldwater, too, in 
choosing principle over expediency. For us 
the attitude of the Johnson administration 
is too much “peace at any price" with any 
substantial group of voters at home or any 
Government abroad, Cuba included. 

On farm policy we agree In general with 
Mr. Goldwater’s position, and we believe 
most farmers will If they understand It. He 
Is not for abolishing the farm program and 
you along with it, as Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Humphrey have been proclaiming. True, he 
has been against compulsory Government 
controls, high rigid support prices, CCC 
dumping of grains to depress grain prices 
and club farmers into Government pro- 
grams, and making the Secretary of Agri- 
culture all powerful. Most farmers feel the 
same way. 

But he Is for voluntary programs, for sup- 
port price at stabilization levels, for a land 
retirement program, for adequate farm 
credit, for co-ops. 

We agree with the Republican position on 
reapportioning legislative districts. Mr. 
Goldwater wants to protect the rural mi- 
nority. The Democrats are courting the big 
cities. You'll note that Mr. Johnson ducked 
the question In Farm Journal last month. 

Will farmers fall for the phony scares 
about Mr. Goldwater, or will they keep 
their eye on these big Issues? On that the 
outcome of the election, at least in the farm 
country, will largely depend. 


Hon. James C. Auchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

hon. john l. McMillan 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, October 3 , 1964 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia, I want person- 
ally to express my regrets at the depart- 
ure from the House of our distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable James C. Auch- 
incloss, ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Congressman Auchincloss has been a 
most conscientious member of the com- 
mittee, and I shall be ever grateful for his 
cooperation, his devotion and service to 
the committee, and for the assistance he 
personally gave to me as chairman on so 
many occasions during the time he was 
a member of the committee. 

He is a gentleman of deep and earnest 
convictions and through the years spon- 
sored and supported much legislation 
which he deemed necessary and im- 
portant to his Third District of New 
Jersey, to his State, to the Nation’s Capi- 
tal and to the country at large. They all 
have benefited greatly from his labors, 
and he will be sincerely missed by us all. 


May he continue to receive deserving 
rewards in the golden years which lie 
ahead of him. 


A Short Report ODlmrnigraSonLegisIanon 

<#* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, October 3, 1964 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
near the closing hour of this 88th Con- 
gress, I desire to make a short report on 
the status and progress of pending im- 
migration legislation. 

Our Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Nationality began public hearings 
on pending bills on June 11, 1964. As 
chairman, I took that action only after 
it became certain that adequate funds 
would not be provided to activate the 
Joint Committee on Immigration and 
Nai ionantFT’mtcy ' "during this session. 
Over The course 6i 1 year, covering both 
sessions of this Congress, I sought by 
every proper means to secure funds to 
activate the joint committee. It was my 
conviction that Congress could not act 
intelligently on pending immigration leg- 
islation without a full scale uninhibited 
and objective review of all the factors, 
domestic and international, upon which 
a sound immigration policy must be 
based. To expect Congress to act with- 
out such a review, incidentally a long 
overdue review, was to call upon Con- 
gress to act in the dark, without the facts 
upon which sound policy rests. 

Our subcommittee has provided an op- 
portunity for all interested in our immi- 
gration program to appear as witnesses 
or to present statements for inclusion 
in the record of our hearings. Orderly 
and purposeful procedure was employed 
in the course of our hearings. We 
opened phase I of our hearings with 
testimony from interested Members of 
Congress. Phase II took up testimony 
from the executive branch of Govern- 
ment including the Secretary of State, 
the Attorney General, the Secretary of 
Labor, the operating level of the Depart- 
ment of Justice which includes the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service and 
the operating level of the Department of 
State — the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs. Phase III took up testi- 
mony from nongovernmental organiza- 
tions and interested individuals. 

This task required hearings, both pub- 
lic and executive, over a course of more 
than 3 months. Those hearings have 
been completed and all the reports 
thereon should be available to Mem- 
bers, the press, and the public in the very 
near future. Separate reports are being 
made for each of the three phases of our 
hearings. 

When the hearings had been underway 
for 2 months, when we had completed 
testimony from interested Members of 
Congress and the. executive branch and 
had commenced taking testimony from 
nongovernmental organizations, I in- 
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troducecl H.R. 12*305 on August 10. I did 
80 because' it was then apparent that 
H.R. 7700, the administration bill, could 
not be enacted into law. and the revisions 
required to make it acceptable would be 
SO basic and far reaching as to alter the 
original proposal as to make it unrecog- 
nizable. In these circumstances I pre- 
sented a bill which sought to accomplish 
these purposes: ' / 

First. To use the authorized but un- 
used quota numbers over a trial period 
of 2 years under a new system which con- 
formed to Supreme Court decisions on 
the responsibility of Congress to regu- 
late immigration into the United States. 

Second. To use the unused quota num- 
bers to reunite famines, to bring in skilled 
workers needed to expand our economy 
Without displacing an American' worker 
and to provide a haven for our fair share 
Of the victims of Communist tyranny 
under conditions which does not attach 
the stigma of parole to their admission. 

Third. To provide an opportunity for 
Congress to benefit from the practical re- 
sults of this 2-year trial period while 
Congress through the Joint Committee 
cm Immigration and Nationality Policy 
would undertake and complete the long 
overdue review of immigration policy. 

Fourth. To remedy the most urgent, 
the most human problems of our present 
immigration program while Congress 
Was making a determination on what our 
Hew immigration policy should be. 

The provisions of the bill which ! intro- 
duced were supported overwhelmingly 
by the testimony taken up to the time 
Of its introduction. I was encouraged by 
the rapid and affirmative responses 
Which I received to the action I had 
taken. 

Witnesses appearing during our hear- 
ings after August 12 were invited to com- 
rneht <jh the provisions and purposes of 

H. R. 12305. A large number of national 
organizations rallied their support be- 
hind my bill. Our colleague, Congress- 
man Edward Derwinski, of Illinois, 
introduced an identical bill on Septem- 
ber 4, 1964. In his explanatory remarks 
he called for bipartisan support and ac- 
tion during this Session of Congress, not- 
ing. that the Republican Party supported 
the bill which he had introduced. . 

■ H.R. 12305 was given full and careful 
consideration by members of the House 
Committee on Immigration and Na- 
tionality. One major revision of the bill 
was agreed to, a revision of the defini- 
tion of a refugee. I was encouraged by 
the members of my subcommittee, at 
least a majority thereof, to believe that 
they would support enactment of that 
bill. 

Over a period of no less than 3 weeks 

I, sought to get a quorum of the subcom- 
mlttee to take final action on H.R. 12305. 
Meeting dates and times convenient to 
the members were set. But a quorum 
did not result. I then notified each 
member by telegram on two separate oc- 
casions that a meeting was set to vote 
up or down on H.R. 12305. But again 
a quorum did not result. 

I was somewhat amazed to learn that 
during that critical period a quorum of 
the subcommittee was met with Mr. 
Emanuel Celler, chairman of the Ju- 


diciary Committee, to discuss staff per- 
sonnel — a matter on which I will have 
more to say at a later date. It is worth 
noting in this connection that the gen- 
tleman from New York, Congressman 
Celler, stated to me more than 1 month 
ago that there would be no immigra- 
tion legislation this year. It now ap- 
pears that his purposes as stated to me 
have been realized. 

During the last 2 days of this Con- 
gress, I nevertheless continued my ef- 
forts to secure a majority vote on H.R. 
12305. Here I was confronted with a 
new problem. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Celler] had departed 
Washington and had left word that he 
would not authorize a poll of the full 
membership of the Judiciary Committee. 

Those are the basic facts related to 
pending immigration legislation and the 
3 months, of hearings thereon by the 
House Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Nationality. That record speaks for 
itself. 


The 88th Congress : A Review 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACK WESTLAND 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, October 3, 1964 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
88th Congress was a busy, and In many 
ways productive, Congress. I know that 
the people I represent want to learn 
about the activities of Congress during 
these last 2 years; therefore, I have made 
this the subject of an October newsletter 
to my district, the Second Congressional 
District of Washington State. I think 
my newsletter will be of interest to Mem- 
bers of Congress as well and therefore, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I ask 
that it be inserted at this point in the 
Record: 

The 88th Congress Reviewed 

The 88th Congress — one of the longest and 
busiest on record — is now history. When 
the Speaker’s gavel adjourned the House of 
Representatives October 3, the Congress had 
been In session nearly 321 days. During that 
time, more than 12,000 public and private 
measures were Introduced; some 820 were 
finally enacted Into law. 

The 88th Congress marked some Important, 
though controversial, "firsts.” It passed a 
comprehensive civil rights bill, and approved 
tax cut legislation providing for an $11.5 
billion reduction In Federal Income and cor- 
poration taxes. In the Senate, lawmakers 
ratified the limited nuclear test ban treaty, 
the first agreement of Its kind to result from 
the cold war. Whatever one’s personal feel- 
ings. It can at least be said that the 88th 
Congress made history by dealing with these 
matters. 

Striking closer to home were three bills of 
particular Importance to the Pacific North- 
west. Regional power preference legislation 
was enacted into law. guaranteeing that hy- 
droelectric power produced In the Northwest 
will, be used first to meet the private and 
industrial needs of the Northwestern United 
States. After nearly 6 years of work to sat- 
isfy all Interests, Congress also enacted a 
"wilderness” bill giving the first statutory 
protection to some 9 million acres of "wilder- 
ness” area. The land and water conservation 


bill was approved, enabling the Federal Gov- 
ernment to aid the States In the needed de- 
velopment of recreational facilities. Because 
of my membership on the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, I was able 
to play a major part in the writing and pas- 
sage of these bills. 

Important military construction and pub- 
lic works projects for the second district 
also resulted from legislation passed by the 
88th Congress. Public works funds totaling 
$2,103,000 for fiscal 1964 and 1965 cleared 
the way for further improvement tb the 
Snohomish, Stillaguamish, Skagit, and Nook- 
sack Rivers. Small boat harbors at; Port 
Toymsend and Quilcene received additional 
benefit from public works appropriations. 
Funds totalling $693,000 for military con- 
struction were passed to bring major im- 
provements to Paine Field and the Blaine Air 
Force station during fiscal 1964; another 
$469,000, appropriated for fiscal 1985, Will 
build a needed aircraft holding apron and 
new telephone exchange at the Whidbey Is- 
land Naval Air Station. 

There were, however, some disappoint- 
ments, Including the failure of the admin- 
istration to act on my bill, H.R. 7961, legis- 
lation I Introduced to help Northwest mills 
meet Canadian competition by permitting 
the shipment of American lumber in foreign- 
bottom vessels when U.S.-flag ships afe un- 
available. I believed this bill could be of real 
benefit to the local economy, but the admin- 
istration failed to act, and even vetoed the 
one bill passed by Congress that might have 
granted some small relief. This was the 
lumber-marking bill, approved by the first 
session of the 88th Congress, but vetoed by 
the President. Beef import legislation was 
finally approved— despite opposition from 
the administration — but my bill to provide 
similar protection for the Northwest dairy 
industry, remains unpassed. 

Of great disappointment for the Nation’s 
older citizens, certainly, was the “death” 
of the 5 percent social security increase. I 
voted for this Increase In the House, be- 
cause It was obvious to me that the ; infla- 
tionary policies of this administration made 
some cost-of-llving Increase necessary. 
What happened is now history. The bill 
passed the House with virtually no oppo- 
sition, but was blocked In the Senate by 
Democrats who insisted on adding a comr 
pulsory "medicare” amendment. A squabble 
within the Democrat party errupted, and the 
Democrats, unable to agree among them- 
selves, chose to kill the 5-percent Increase. 
Given the choice of a bill or an Issue, the 
administration took the Issue. 

The Nation’s veterans were more fortunate. 
Though the President declared the bill would 
be "Inconsistent with the objectives” of his 
administration, the Congress passed H.R. 
1927, providing pension increases to a half 
million veterans of World War I, World War 
II, and the Korean war. Additional pay- 
ments for helpless and blind veterans re- 
quiring the regular aid of another person, 
also were Increased. Though less compre- 
hensive than some would have liked, H.R. 
1927 marked the first major veterans’ pen- 
sion legislation In oyer 5 years. This bill, 
Incidentally, passed the House without a 
single dissenting vote, and I joined others 
In the Congress In voting for this legisla- 
tion. Similarly, I supported pay Increases 
for the Nation’s uniformed servicemen and 
for 1.7 million civil service workers and 
postal employees. 

Bills to expand vocational educatlpn, to 
provide Federal aid for the fight against 
mental Illness and retardation, to extend 
"Impacted” areas Federal school aid under 
Public Laws 874 and 815, to provide in- 
creased Federal housing and to expand col- 
lege construction passed the 88th Cofigress 
and, likewise, had my support. These were 
forward steps on the domestic front. 
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•'(6) provide for the support of existing 
local development districts and encourage 
the formation of such districts where needed 
bv providing technical assistance and assist- 
ance in the financing of a professional staff 
and administration; 

"(7) provide for the encouragement of 
private investment in Industrial, commercial, 
and recreational projects; 

“(81 provide a forum for consideration of 
.problems of the region and proposed solu- 
tions and provide for the establishment and 
utilization, as appropriate, of citizens and 
other special advisory councils and public 
conferences; . 

« (Q) provide for the formulation and rec- 
ommendatlon to the Congress of a program 
of development projects with proposals for 
Federal participation in their funding, and 
“(101 provide that all such activities will 
be carried out by or through a single agency 
which will serve as a focal point and coor- 
dinating unit for Federal, State, and local 
programs in the region. 

"(bi As a condition to making any grant 
pursuant to this chapter, the Administrator 
may require the making of such reports, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as he determines necessary to carry out his 
functions under this chapter. He may also 
require the keeping of such records and the 
affording of such access thereto as is neces- 
sary to verify such reports. 

“(c) No grants pursuant to this chapter 
shall be made for the development of a plan 
for any one region in excess of a total of 
$2,600,0000. 

“General Authority 

“Sec. 606. Any department or agency as- 
signed the development of a Federal-regional 
action plan pursuant to this chapter may 
for the purpose of such development 
• "(11 arrange for the services of personnel 
from any State or local government or any 
subdivision or agency thereof, or any inter- 
governmental agency, and pay for the same, 
and 

“(2) enter into and perform such con- 
tracts, leases, cooperative agreements, or 
Other transactions as may he necessary in 
carrying out its functions and on such terms 
as it may deem appropriate, with any depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States or with any State, or any po- 
litical subdivision, agency, or lnstrumenality 
thereof, or with any person, firm, association, 
or corporation. 

“Federal Personnel Assistance 
“Sec. 607. At the request of any depart- 
ment or agency developing a plan pursuant 
to this chapter, the head of any other depart- 
ment or agency may detail to temporary duty, 
on a reimbursable basis, with such agency 
such personnel within his administrative 
Jurisdiction as such agency may need in 
developing such plan. Such temporary duty 
shall he without loss of seniority, pay, or 
other employee status. 

“Report 

“Sec. 608. Not later than six months after 
the completion of any Federal-Regional Ac- 
tion Plan pursuant to section 605, the de- 
partment or agency developing such plan 
shall prepare and submit to the Governor 
of each State in such region and to the Presi- 
dent, for transmittal to the Congress, a report 
on such plan. 

11 Consent of States 

"Sec. 609. Nothing contained in this chap- 
ter shall be interpreted as requiring any 
State to engage in or accept any program 
under this chapter without its consent. 

“Appropriations Authorized 

“Sec. 610. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $10,000,000 to carry 
out the provisions of this chapter.” 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS, ETC., OF OBSCENE LITERA- 
TURE BILL 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to welcome as cosponsors of S. 309, 
the obscene literature bill, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Ribicoff], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Miller], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. Gruen- 
ing] , and the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fong]. I ask unanimous consent that 
their names be added to the bill as co- 
sponsors, and that on the next printing 
of the bill their names may be shown as 
cosponsors. „ T ... . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at- the next 
printing of S. 289 the name of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Williams] be 
added as a cosponsor. 

I am delighted to be working shoulder 
to shoulder with him on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
senior Senator from Indiana l Mr. 
Hartke] be added as a cosponsor of 
S. 110, to increase the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated to cany out the 
provisions of the Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be joined as a 
cosponsor of Senate Resolution 20 at its 
next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monroney in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ribi- 
coff] ; the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Young]; the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Randolph]; the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Church] ; the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Gruening] ; the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. McGov- 
ern]; the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee]; the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case]; the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fong] ; the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Miller]; the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Boggs! ; the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burdick] ; the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss]; the Senator from 
California [Mr. KuchelI; the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] ; the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mundt]; the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits] ; the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Allott]; and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarthy], be 
added as cosponsors of Senate Resolu- 
tion 30, a resolution to give the Select 
Committee on Small Business the au- 
thority to have bills and resolutions re- 
ferred to it, and to report legislation for 
consideration on the floor of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it Is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the follow- 
ing names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bills and 
joint resolution: 

Authority of January 6, 1965: 

S. 3. A bill to provide public works and 
economic development programs and the 
planning and coordination needed to assist 
in development of the Appalachian region. 
Mr. Gore, Mr. Mondale, and Mr. Yakborough. 

S. 6. A bill to provide assistance for stu- 
dents in higher education by establishing 
programs for student grants, loan insur- 
ance, and work-study: Mr. Bartlett, Mr. 
Bath, Mr. Burdick, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Douglas, Mr. 
Gruening, Mr. Hart, Mr. Inouye, Mr. Jor- 
dan of North Carolina, Mr. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Long of Missouri, Mr. 
McCarthy, Mr. McGee, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
McIntyre, Mr. Montoya, Mr. Moss, Mr. Mus- 
kie, Mr. Pell, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Tydings, 
Mr.' Yarborough, and Mr. Young of North 
Dakota. 

3. 110. A bill to Increase the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated to carry out the 
provisions of the Public Works Acceleration 
Act: Mr. Yarborough. 

S. 201. A bill to provide for an investiga- 
tion and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year: Mr. Dirksen, Mr. Hart, Mr. Hartke, 
Mr. Kennedy of New York, Mr. Lausche, Mr. 
McCarthy, Mi'. Mondale, Mr. Nelson, and 
Mr. Young of Ohio. 

S. 262. A bill to provide for appointment 
by the Postmaster General of postmasters at 
first-, second- and third-class post offices: 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Case, Mr. Clark, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. Nelson, Mrs. Neuber- 
ger, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Tower, Mr. Tydings, 
and Mr. Young of Ohio. 

S. 293. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a public community college and a 
public college of arts and sciences in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Mr. Clark, Mr. Douglas, 
Mr. Gruening, Mr. McGee, Mr. McIntyre, 
Mrs. Neuberger, and Mr. Young of Ohio. 

S.J. Res. 6. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to cases where the 
President is unable to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office : Mr. Allott, Mr. Cur- 
tis, Mr. Dirksen, and Mr. Mondale. 

Authority of January 7, 1966: 

S. 310. A bill to amend the National Arts 
and Cultural Development Act of 1964 to au- 
thorize the National Council on the Arts to 
accept and receive bequests, gifts, and dona- 
tions for use in carrying out the purposes 
of such act, and to establish the National 
Arts Foundation: Mr. Douglas, Mr. Scott, 
and Mr. Yarborough. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON THE NOM- 
INATION OF ARTHUR M. OKUN TO 
BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL 
OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
hold hearings on the nomination of Ar- 
thur M. Okun, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. The hearing is scheduled to be 
held on Tuesday, January 26, 1965, in 
room 5302, New Senate Office Building, 
at 10 a.m. 

Any persons who wish to appear and 
testify in connection with this nomina- 
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tion are requested to notify Matthew 
Hale, chief of staff, Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, room 5300, New 
Senate Office Building, telephone 225- 
3921. 
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' NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON IMMI- 
i GRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
y LEGISLATION 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr, President, as 
chairman of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I wish to an- 
nounce the beginning of hearings on 
general immigration and naturalization 
legislation, particularly S. 500, Monday, 
February 8, 1965, at 10:30 a.m. in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building. 

Prospective witnesses desiring to be 
heard should contact the Immigration 
Subcommittee, room 2306, New Senate 
Office Building, so that a schedule may 
be arranged. 

r 

ADDRESSES; EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 

On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

Statement by Mm on the retirement or 
Irank H. Fuller, of the Associated Press. 

Letter on commercial bank term loans 
abroad, received by him from Walter B. 

, Wrlston, executive vice president of the First 
National City Bank of New York. 

By Mr. THURMOND : 

Editorial entitled “Freedom Is Slipping,” 
published In the Spartanburg Guide and the 
Textile Tribune of January 14 , 1965. 

Editorial comment In support of State 
right-to-work laws. 

Editorial, by the Jefferson Standard Broad- 
casting Co., on the proposed abolition of the 
Army Reserve program. 

Editorial entitled, “The Future That No- 
body Knows?" from the U.S. News & World 
Report of January 11 , 1965. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

“Words That Live," a booklet published by 
Eastern Air Lines commemorating tomor- 
row's inaugural address by President Lyndon 
B. Johnson. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

Article entitled “Our Opinion — Federal 
savings Should Consider Welfare of S mal ler 
Communities,” published in the Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune on January 14, 1965. 

By Mr. McGOVERN; 

Debate between Senator Morse and Henry 
Cabot Lodge on U.S. policy on Vietnam, pub- 
lished in the New York Times Magazine on 
January 17, 1965. 


r tary groups, and other awe-inspiring 
t features. 

To appear in this procession is a cov- 
eted honor. Especially this year, when 
efforts are made to keep the length of 
the parade within tolerable limits, an 
opportunity to take part is most cher- 
ished. 

California, now the Nation’s largest 
State in population, of course has in- 
numerable units well qualified to repre- 
sent her in this event. The marchers 
from the Golden State tomorrow cele- 
brating President Johnson's inaugura- 
tion will be an accomplished high school 
band from a typical small farming area 
town and a striking organization from a 
much larger municipality which has 
gained nationwide attention and promi- 
nence In less than a decade. 

California’s contribution to the color 
of the spectacle and entertainment of 
watchers will be the Santa Barbara 
“Barbarettes,” a novelty drill team of 
17 girls and 2 boys, and the Dos Palos 
High School Band. 

Those viewing the procession in per- 
son or over television will be rewarded 
by the performance of the “Barbarettes,” 
of which Jean Robbins Is director, that 
has been featured at such a variety of 
events as the East-West Shrine football 
game, the Washington Redskins-Los 
Angeles Rams football game, the Las 
Vegas “Hell Dorado Days” and Santa 
Barbara “Old Spanish Days” parades, 
Salinas Rodeo, and a host of civic cele- 
brations in California and neighboring 
States. This aggregation's precision and 
distinctiveness has brought it over 100 
trophies and an equal number of blue 
ribbons in assorted competitions. 

The Dos Palos High School Band is 
equally distinguished. Representing a 
community of only some 2,000 souls in 
the agricultural region of California’s 
rich San Joaquin Valley, this musical 
group has gained fame in statewide 
competition. The justified civic pride 
In its achievements and competence 
prompted residents of the town to raise 
funds to meet expenses of sending the 
band to the National Capital for this , 
occasion. 

California is proud, indeed, to be repre- 1 
sented by the Santa Barbara “Barba- < 
rettes” and the Dos Palos High School ] 
Band. t 


January 19 


REAUTHORIZATION OF GARRISON 
DIVERSION IRRIGATION PROJ- 
ECT, NORTH DAKOTA 


TWO UNIQUE CALIFORNIA CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO THE INAUGURAL 
PARADE: SANTA BARBARA “BAR- 
BARETTES” AND DOS PALOS HIGH 
SCHOOL BAND 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
spectacle presented every 4 years when 
an impressive parade climaxes the swear- 
ing in of a new President of the United 
States allows watchers across the land 
the chance to see a unique array of 
marching units, colorful floats, digni- 
taries, mounted riders, well-drilled mili- 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Pick-Sloan plan for de- 
velopment of the Missouri River Basin 
was authorized under the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. Much of this great program 
has already become a reality. 

It includes five very large multiple pur- 
pose dams on the Missouri River. The 
people of the Missouri Basin have already 
realized untold benefits from these huge 
dams, including protection against the 
devastating floods of the past. 

In making possible these vast reser- 
voirs to store flood waters. It was neces- 
sary to acquire a large amount of very 
fertile land. North Dakota alone lost 
over 550,000 acres of Its most valuable 


ig agricultural lands for the Garrison and 
Oahe Dams. 

r ~ Under the Flood Control Act of 1944 
« one of the major commitments was to 
if replace this lost acreage with irrigated 
n land. The Flood Control Act of 1944 
> specifically authorized a large Irrigation 
project for North Dakota, 
st . Because of the long delay on the part 
l- of the Federal Government in embark - 
i- big upon the Irrigation phase of the 
•s Pick-Sloan plan, it is felt by many that 
i- the Garrison diversion irrigation project 

- in North Dakota should be reauthorized. 
>1 The project for which we are seeking 
a reauthorization would irrigate only about 
a 250,000 acres as against approximately 
s 1 million acres authorized under the 

- Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Mr. President, the Garrison diversion 
r Irrigation project, besides providing this 
f most necessary irrigation, would also 
i greatly enhance the fish and wildlife in- 
f terests not only in North Dakota but the 
s entire Nation. Too, it would provide 
badly needed and necessary water sup- 

- plies to at least four of our larger cities. 

I Mr. President, the entire State of North 

Dakota is united in support of this proj- 
ect. The original authorization was en- 
dorsed by President Harry S. Truman 
when he signed the Flood Control Act of 
1944 of which it was a part. The reau- 
thorization, which we are now seeking, 
was endorsed by Presidents Dwight D 
Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy, and Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. 

I am pleased to offer for the Record 
House Concurrent Resolution A, just ap- 
proved unanimously by the State Legis- 
lature of North Dakota. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record as a part of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
ris in the chair) . Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The concurrent resolution ordered to 
be printed in the Record is as follows: 
House Concurrent Resolution “A”: Garri- 
son Diversion Unit 

Whereas a substantial Irrigation develop- 
ment for North Dakota was not only prom- 
ised, but was specifically authorized as an in- 
tegral part of the Missouri River Basin proj - 
ect in the Flood Control Act of 1944, to 
partially offset the loss experienced in 
the State by the acquisition of over 550,000 
acres of valuable agricultural lands by title 
Federal Government for the construction of 
the Garrison and Oahe Dam and Reservoir 
projects on the Missouri River; and 
Whereas the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
has determined from exhaustive studies and 
Investigations conducted over the past 20 
years, that the multiple-purpose Garrison di- 
version unit and Irrigation development pro- 
posed therein Is engineering^ and economic- 
ally justifiable and feasible; and 
Whereas legislation that would reauthorize 
the Garrison diversion unit has been pro- 
posed in each Congress since 1957, and has 
been the subject of extensive and thorough 
congressional hearings held during the inter- 
vening years, at which strong and consistent 
project support has been given by the State’s 
congressional delegation, Governor, legisla- 
ture, potential irrigators, farm, business, la- 
bor, industrial, professional, and agricultural 
organizations and leaders, as well as from 
basinwide and national water resources orga- 
nizations, and by the last two administra- 
tions; and 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
text of my amendment and the text of 
a letter from the New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors to the President of 
the United States describing the need 
for modification in the existing water 
pollution legislation. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and letter were referred to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Amendment No. 4 

On page 5, beginning with line 11, strike 
out all through line 17, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

"Sec. 4. (a) Subsections (b) and (c) of the 
section of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act herein redesignated as section 8 are 
amended to read as follows : v 

'“(b) Federal grants under this section 
shall be subject to the following limitations: 

(1) No grant shall be made for any project 
pursuant to this section unless such project 
shall have been approved by the appropriate 
State water pollution control agency or agen- 
cies and by the Secretary and unless such 
project is included in a comprehensive pro- 
gram developed pursuant to this Act; (2) no 
grant shall be made for any project in an 
amount exceeding 30 per centum of the esti- 
mated reasonable cost thereof as determined 
by the Secretary: Provided, That the grantee 
agrees to pay the remaining cost: Provided 
further, That, in the case of a project which 
will serve more, than one municipality the 
Secretary shall, on such basis as he deter- 
mines to be reasonable and equitable, allo- 
cate to each municipality to be served by 
such project its share of the estimated rea- 
sonable cost of such project, and shall then 
apply the limitation provided in this clause 

(2) to each such share as if it were a separate 
project to determine the maximum amount 
of any grant which could be made, under this 
section with respect to each such, share; (3) 
no grant shall be made for any project under 
this section until the applicant has made 
provision satisfactory to the Secretary for 
assuring proper and efficient operation and 
maintenance of the treatment works after 
completion of the construction thereof; and 
(4) no grant shall be made for any project 
under this section unless such project is in 
conformity with the State water pollution 
control plan submitted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 7 and has been certified by 
the State water pollution control agency (A) 
as entitled to priority over other eligible 
projects on the basis of financial as well as 
water pollution control needs, or (B) for re- 
imbursement pursuant to subsection (c). 

, ‘“(c) In determining the desirability of 

projects for treatment works and of approv- 
ing Federal financial aid in connection 
therewith, consideration shall be given by 
the Secretary to the public benefits to be 
derived by the construction and the propri- 
ety of Federal aid in such construction, the 
relation of the ultimate cost of constructing 
and maintaining the works to the public in- 
terest and to the public necessity for the 
works, and the adequacy of the provisions 
made or proposed by the applicant for such 
Federal financial aid for assuring proper and 
efficient operation and maintenance of the 
treatment works after completion of the 
construction thereof. The sums appropri- 
ated pursuant to subsection (d) for any fis- 
cal - year shall be allotted by the Secretary 
from time to time, in accordance with reg- 
ulations, as follows: (1) 50 per centum of 
such sums in the ratio that the population 
of each State bears to the population of all 
the States, and (2) 50 per centum of such 
sums in the ratio that the urban popula- 
tion of each State bears to the urbampopula- 
tion of all the States. Sums allotted to a 
State under the preceding sentence which 


are not obligated within six months follow- 
ing the end of the fiscal year for which they 
were allotted because of a lack of projects 
which have been approved by the State 
water pollution control agency under sub- 
section (b)( 1 ) of this section and certified 
under subsection (b) (4) of this section, shall 
be reallotted by the Secretary, on such basis 
as he determines to be reasonable and equi- 
table and in accordance with regulations pro- 
mulgated by him, to States having projects 
approved under this section for which grants 
have not been made because of lack of funds : 
Provided, however, That whenever a State 
has funds subject to reallocation and the 
Secretary finds that the need for a project 
in a community in such State is due in part 
to any Federal Institution or Federal con- 
struction activity, he may, prior to such re- 
allocation, make an additional grant with 
respect to such project which will in his 
judgment reflect an equitable contribution 
for the need caused by such Federal institu- 
tion or activity. Any sum made available 
to a State by reallotment under the preced- 
ing sentence shall be in addition to any 
funds otherwise allotted to such State under 
this Act. The allotments of a State under 
the second and third sentences of this sub- 
section shall be available, in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, for payments 
with respect to projects in such State which 
have been approved under this section, ex- 
cept that in the case of any project con- 
structed in such State after the date of 
enactment of the Water Quality Act of 1964 
which meets the requirements for assistance 
under this section but was constructed with- 
out such assistance, such allotments shall 
also be available for payments in reimburse- 
ment of State or local funds used for such 
project to the extent that assistance could 
have been provided under this section if 
such project had been approved pursuant to 
this section and funds available. For pur- 
poses of this section, population, including 
urban population, shall be determined on 
the basis of the latest decennial census for 
which figures are available, as certified by 
the Secretary of Commerce’.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section 8 is 
amended by striking out the colon preced- 
ing the word " Provided ” and all after such 
colon to the period at the end of such sub- 
section. 

New York State Conference of 
Mayors and Other Municipal 
Officials, 

Albany, N.Y., January 11, 1965. 

The Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 

President of the United States, 

The White House, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. President: On the 30th of De- 
cember last, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of 
our State, wrote to you urging that you exer- 
cise your leadership and influence to make 
the sewage disposal assistance program of 
the Federal Government, under Public Law 
660, a more realistic and effective tool in the 
vital fight for water pollution abatement. 

As representatives of the 12.5 million per- 
sons who live in the cities and villages of 
New York State, and on behalf of all 16.8 mil- 
lion of our citizens in the State, we, too, urge 
you most vigorously to take such action. 

The money heretofore allocated to proj- 
ects in our State has helped us to make sig- 
nificant progress in the water pollution 
abatement fight. Unfortunately, however, 
most of the progress to date has come about 
through the solution of the less complex and 
less expensive problems. 

As reported by the temporary State com- 
mission on water resources planning, we now 
face the hard core of the more complex, more 
difficult, and more expensive pollution prob- 
lems. These are our biggest and our worst 
problems. These are the ones thrusting the 
burden of financial hardship most severely 
upon our communities. 


The relatively small amount of money allo- 
cated to the State of New York, and the strict 
dollar limitation placed upon each project 
combine to make the Federal program com- 
pletely inadequate to help us meet our pres- 
ent situation. 

We feel a particular concern because in al- 
most every, if not every, Federal assistance 
program the taxpayers of our State pay so 
much more into the program in taxes than 
we receive back in assistance. In the par- 
ticular matter of water pollution abatement 
we feel that the magnitude of our problems, 
like the needs of New York City where a 
single project cost $87.6 million, and with 
the allocation of Federal funds falling far 
short of meeting the requirements for the 
projects submitted for approval each year, 
merits our receiving a full share of Federal 
assistance for this vital activity. 

We therefore urge upon you, most respect- 
fully, yet most emphatically, the necessity 
and the equity of a program in which the 
Federal Government will assume financial 
responsibility for a full 30 percent of the 
cost of all approved sewage disposal facility 
construction, without any dollar restriction 
upon any project. We concurrently urge our 
State to assume a similar share of the cost, 
a program to which our Governor already 
has committed himself. 

The citizens of the State of New York, and 
particularly its 12.5 million urban residents, 
urgently need and will deeply appreciate 
your utmost assistance in this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 

Raymond J. Cothran, 

Executive Director. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT, AS 
AMENDED (AMENDMENT NO. 5) 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to S. 4, a bill 
to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended. 

Last year, although I was in sympathy 
with the objectives of the bill introduced 
by Senator Muskie, and passed by the 
Senate. I opposed the bill because I be- 
lieved it vested absolute power in the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, or in his Assistant Secretary, to fix 
standards of water quality applicable 
to interstate water. 

The amendment which I send to the 
desk, and which I ask to have printed 
in the body of the Record, would estab- 
lish procedures that would, at minimum, 
give to the States and to interstate agen- 
cies acting under compacts, municipali- 
ties, and industries which are directly 
concerned the right to be heard con- 
cerning water quality standards, promul- 
gated by the Secretary, to present their 
views in a public hearing after the stand- 
ard had been published and to propose 
revisions of such water quality stand- 
ards; and finally the right of appeal to 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals. 

The procedures which I propose, would 
assure justice to the States and other 
interested parties. They would not ob- 
struct the essential purpose of the bill— 
to establish water quality standards. 
They would assure the standards which 
the Secretary promulgates are in accord 
with the criteria under which he is re- 
quired to act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received and appropriately 
referred. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be printed in the Record. 

The amendment is as follows; 
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AUTHORITY TO FILE REPORT TO- 
MORROW ON S. 3, APPALACHIAN 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT BILL 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may file a re- 
port tomorrow, Wednesday, January 27, 
irrespective of whether the Senate be in 
session, on S. 3, the Appalachian regional 
development bill, this report to come 
from me through the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Tile amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works; and, without objection, the 
amehdment will be printed in the Rec- 
ord. 

The amendment (No. 5) is as follows: 

Beginning with line 13, page 7, strike out 
all to and Including line 14, page 8, and In- 
sert In lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) (1) In order to carry out the purpose 
of this Act, the Secretary may, after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of the Interior and 
with other Federal agencies, with State and 
Interstate water pollution control agencies, 
and with municipalities and industries in- 
volved, to obtain the views of such officer 
and such agencies, municipalities, and indus- 
tries, and after such public hearings as he 
may deem advisable, prepare proposed reg- 
ulations setting forth standards of water 
quality to be applicable to interstate waters 
or portions thereof. 

“(2) Standards of quality prescribed by 
regulations adopted under paragraph (1) 
shall be such as to protect the public health 
and welfare and carry into effect the purposes 
of this Act. In establishing such standards 
with respect to any waters, there shall be 
taken Into consideration (A) the use and 
value of such waters for public water sup- 
plies, agricultural, industrial and commercial 
use, the propagation of fish and wildlife re- 
sources. 

“(3) Such proposed regulations shall be 
published in the Federal Register, and copies 
thereof shall be transmitted to all Federal, 
State and interstate water pollution control 
agencies, municipalities, and Industrial orga- 
nizations involved. Upon request made 
within ninety days after publication of such 
proposed regulations by one or more of the 
States, interstate agencies, municipalities, 
and industrial organizations (referred to 
hereinafter as ‘interested parties’) affected, 
the Secretary shall conduct public hearings 
upon such proposed regulations at a place 
convenient to the interested parties. In any 
such hearing, interested parties shall be ac- 
corded adequate opportunity to obtain and 
present necessary evidence in support of their 
contentions, and shall be entitled to propose 
revisions and modifications of the proposed 
regulations. Upon the basis of all evidence 
received in any such hearing, the Secretary 
shall prepare and transmit to each party to 
the hearing his report thereon, which shall 
contain a futl and complete statement of his 
findings of fact and his conclusions with re- 
spect to issues presented at the hearing. 
The Secretary may, thereupon, affirm, re- 
scind, or modify in whole or in part such 
proposed regulation. 

“(4) If any interested party Is dissatisfied 
with the Secretary’s action with respect to it 
under this subsection, It may appeal to the 
United States court of appeals for the cir- 
cuit In which such State (or any of the 
member States, in the case of an interstate 
agency) is located. The summons and notice 
Of appeal may be. served at any place in the 
United States. The findings of fact by the 
Secretary, unless contrary to the weight of 
the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the 
court, for good cause shown, may remand 
the case to the Secretary to take further evi- 
dence, and the Secretary may thereupon 
make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action. Such new 
Or modified findings of fact shall likewise 
be conclusive unless contrary to the weight 
of the evidence. The court shall have juris- 
diction to affirm the action of the Secretary 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The 
Judgment of the court shall be subject to 
rSview by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 


vided in title 28, United States Code, section 
1254. 

“(5) Such regulations shall become effec- 
tive only if, within a reasonable time after 
being requested by the Secretary to do so, 
the appropriate States and interstate agen- 
cies have not developed standards found by 
the Secretary to be consistent with para- 
graph (2) of this subsection and applicable 
to such interstate waters or portions there- 

yO /I 1 


ENDMENT " OF IMMI 


AMENDMENT V OF IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT (AMEND- 
MENT NO. 6) 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, an amendment 
to S. 436, a bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other 
purposes, which I introduced on January 
12. My amendment is technical and cor- 
rective in nature, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 6) was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as 
follows; 

On page 2, line 11, after “assigned” Insert 
“annually thereafter”. . 

On page 16, between lines 5 and 6, Insert 
the following new subsection: 

"(c) Section 272(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.O. 1322) is 
amended (1) by deleting ’(3) an epileptic, 
and (2) by redesignating clauses ‘(4)', ‘(5) , 
‘(6)’, ‘(7)’, and ‘(8)’, as clauses ‘(3)’, ‘(4)’, 
‘(5)’, ’(6)’, and '(7)', respectively.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF IN- 
DIANA DUNES NATIONAL LAKE- 

SHORE BILL 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President,, I ask 
unanimous consent that at next printing 
the names of the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] , the Junior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Typings] , the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Ribicoff] , the senior Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. McGee], and the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Long] be 
added As additional cosponsors of S. 360, 
to establish the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore. 

This makes a total of 33 Senators, 
which is an imposing number. 

The A/ICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY 

SUBCOMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Banking and Currency Committee had its 
organization meeting this morning. I 
ask unanimous consent that the assign- 
ments of the members of the committee 
to subcommittees be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the assign- 
ments were ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows; 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

SUBCOMMITTEES 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Robertson, chairman; Sparkman, Douglas, 
Proxmlre, Williams, Muskle, Long, Bennett, 
Tower, and Thurmond. 

HOUSING 

Sparkman, chairman; Douglas, Proxmlre, 
Williams, Muskle, Long, McIntyre, Tower, 
Bennett, and Hickenlooper. 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 

Muskle, chairman; Sparkman, Proxmlre, 
Williams, Neuberger, McIntyre, Mondale, 
Hickenlooper, Bennett, and Tower. 

PRODUCTION AND STABILIZATION 

Douglas, chairman; Robertson, Proxmlre, 
Muskle, Long, Neuberger, Mondale, Bennett, 
Tower, and Thurmond. 

SECURITIES 

Williams, chairman; Robertson, Muskle, 
Long, Neuberger, McIntyre, Mondale, Thur- 
mond, Bennett, and Hickenlooper. 

SMALL BUSINESS 

Proxmlre, chairman; Robertson, Spark- 
man, Douglas, Neuberger, McIntyre, Mondale, 
Tower, Thurmond, and Hickenlooper. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
JavitsI be added to S. 507 at the next 
printing of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at its next print- 
ing the name of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Williams! be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 100, a bill to establish a De- 
partment of Education. 

I also ask unanimous consent that at 
its next printing the names of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Hartke] be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 488, a bill to 
amend title V of the Social Security Act 
to assist States and communities to es- 
tablish programs f.or the identification, 
care and treatment of children Who are 
or are in danger of becoming emotionally 
disturbed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


WEST COAST DISASTER RELIEF — 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill, S. 327, the names of 
the Senators from Alaska [Mr. Bart- 
lett and Mr. Oruening] be added as co- 
sponsors. 
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hearings in executive session and that Rule 
XI, 26(m), was operative in . that the area 
of interrogation of these three witnesses 
rajght tend to defame, degrade or incriminate 
persons other than the witnesses. It was sug- 
gested that Mr. Ichobd prepare a statement 
on behalf of the subcommittee, the contents 
of which were unanimously approved by the 
subcommittee, and which Mr, Ichord was 
to deliver upon the reconvening of the sub- 
committee following the recess. 

“On motion of Mr. Ichobd, seconded by Mr. 
Johansen and unanimously adopted, it was 
agreed that the requests of Mr. Nixon, Mrs. 
Wilson and Mrs. Alien, should again be de- 
nied. 

“The meeting recessed at 2:45 p.m. 

"Joe R. Pool, 

"Chairman. 

"Juliette P. Joray, _ 
Recording Secretary.” 

10. The following is an extract of the min- 
utes of the aforesaid subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
on December 7, 1964, at 4:05 p.m.: 

“A subcommltee of the Committee on Un- 
American. Activities designated, by the chair- 
man on November 25, 1964, to sit at hearings 
in the matter of entry of aliens in the United 
States under waiver of ineligibility, met in 
executive session on. December 7, 1964, in 
room 219 of the^ Cannon House Office Build- 
ing at 4:05 p.m. The following members were 
present: Joe R. Pool, chairman; Richard 
Ichord, August E. Johansen. Representative 
Donald C. Bruce was also present. 

"The staff members present were Francis 
J. McNamara, director; Alfred M. Nittle, coun- 
sel; Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; and 
Juliette P. Joray, recording clerk. 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
. the chairman who stated that the purpose of 
the meeting was to consider what action the 
subcommittee should take regarding the re- 
fusal of Russell Nixon to be sworn or exam- 
ine . as a witness; and the failures of Dagmar 
Wilson and Donna Allen to testify at the 
hearing conducted by the said subcommittee 
on the 7th day of December 1964, and what 
recommendation it would make to the full 
committee regarding tlieir citation for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives. 

“After full discussion of the refusal of Rus- 
sell Nixon to be sworn or examined as a wit- 
ness, a motion was made by Mr. Ichobd, 
seconded by Mr. Johansen, and unanimously 
carried that a report of the facts relating to 
the refusal of Russell Nixon to be sworn as a 
witness and to answer any question before 
the said subcommittee at the hearing afore- 
said, be referred and submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a whole, 
With the recommendation that a report of 
the facts relating to the refusal of said wit- 
ness to be sworn and answer any questions, 
together with all of the facts in connection 
therewith, be referred to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, with the recom- 
mendation that the said witness be cited for 
contempt of the House of Representatives, to 
the end that he may be proceeded against In 
the manner and form provided by law. 

' “The meeting adjourned at 4:15 p.m. 

“Joe R. Pool, 

■ •’ \ "Chairman. 

“Juliette P. Joeay, 

" Recording Clerk.” 

11. The following is an extract of the min- 
utes of a meeting of the full Committee on 
Un-American Activities held on December 10 
1964 at 10 a.m.: 

Committee on .Un-American Activities 
met In executive session on Thursday morn- 
ing, December 10, 1964, in room 225, Cannon 
House Office Building, at 10 o’clock a.m. The 
following members were present: Edwin E 
Willis, chairman; William Tuck, Joe R. Pool 
•Richard Ichord, Donald C. Bruce. 

“Also'present were the following staff mem- 
bers; Francis J. McNamara, director; wil- 
liam Hitz, general counsel; Alfred M. Nittle 
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counsel; Donald T. Appell, chief investigator; 
Philip Manuel, Investigator; and Juliette P. 
Joray, recording clerk. 

“Chairman Willis called the meeting to 
order at 10:18 a.m., and announced that this 
special meeting of the committee was called, 
after notice to all committee members, for 
the purpose of considering a recommenda- 
tion of the subcommittee headed by Mr. Pool, 
looking into the entry of aliens into the 
United States under waiver of ineligibility, 
that Russell Nixon, Dagmar Wilson and 
Donna Allen be cited for contempt because 
of their refusals to testify before the sub- 
committee In executive session on Monday of 
this week, December 7. 

“The chairman then directed Mr. Pool, 
chairman of the subcommittee, to report on 
the matter being considered by the com- 
mittee. 

“Representative Pool reported to the com- 
mittee that he was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee appointed by the chairman, com- 
posed of himself. Representatives Richard 
H. Ichord and August E, Johansen, to con- 
duct .hearings on December 7, 1964, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., as contemplated under the 
resolution adopted by the committee on the 
19th day of February 1964; that the sub- 
committee met in executive session on De- 
cember 7, 1964, in the Cannon House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C., to receive the 
testimony of Russell Nixon, Donna Allen, and 
Dagmar Wilson who had been duly sub- 
penaed to appear as witnesses before said 
subcommittee; the said meeting of the sub- 
committee was attended on December 7, 
1964, by subcommittee chairman. Repre- 
sentative Joe R. Pool, and Representatives 
Richard H. Ichord and August E. Johansen; 
that the witness, RuBsell Nixon, having ap- 
peared before the subcommittee, refused to 
be sworn or examined as a witness, willfully 
refused to answer any question pertinent to 
the question under inquiry, and willfully 
refused to give any testimony touching mat- 
ters of inquiry committed before said sub- 
committee; that the said Donna Allen ap- 
peared before the subcommittee, was admin- 
istered an affirmation as a witness by the 
subcommittee chairman, but willfully re- 
fused to testify in response to any question 
pertinent to the question or subject under 
inquiry; that the said Dagmar Wilson ap- 
peared before the subcommittee, was duly 
sworn as a witness, and when asked to state 
her name and residence for the record and 
whether she was represented by counsel, she 
responded to those questions, but thereupon 
and thereafter willfully refused to answer any 
question pertinent to the question under in- 
quiry and willfully refused to give any testi- 
mony touching matters of inquiry before said 
subcommittee as required by her subpena; 
that the subcommittee thereafter met in ex- 
ecutive session, attended by the said subcom- 
mittee chairman, Representative Pool, and 
Representatives Ichord and Johansen, being 
all of the members of the said subcommittee; 
at which time, motions were made and unan- 
imously adopted with respect to each of said 
persons, to wit, Russell Nixon, Donna Allen, 
and Dagmar Wilson, that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of each of them 
to testify before said subcommittee at said 
hearings after having been summoned to ap- 
pear to testify before said subcommittee be 
referred and submitted to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a whole, with a 
recommendation that a report and state- 
meht of fact with reference to the refusal 
of each of said witnesses to appear to testify 
as aforesaid, be made to and filed with the 
Speaker of the House, the House now being 
adjourned sine die, in order that the said 
Speaker may certify the same under the seal 
of the House, to the appropriate UB. at- 
torney to the end that each of said witnesses 
may be proceeded against for contempt of 
the House of Representatives in the manner 
and form provided by law. 


A motion was made by Mr. Pool, seconded 
by Mr. Bruce, that the subcommittee's report 
of the facts relating to the refusal of Russell 
Nixon to be sworn as a witness and to testify 
before the said subcommittee at the hearings 
conducted before it in Washington, D.C., on 
the 7th day of December 1964, be and the 
same is hereby approved and adopted, and 
that the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties report the said failures of Russell Nixon 
to the Honorable John McCormack, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the House 
of Representatives now being adjourned sine 
die, in order that the said Speaker may cer- 
tify the same to the U.S. attorney 
for the District of Columbia to the end that 
the said Russell Nixon may be proceeded 
against in the manner and form provided by 
law; and that the chairman of this commit- 
tee is hereby authorized and directed to for- 
ward such report and statement of fact con- 
stituting such failure of Russell Nixon to the 
said Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Following discussion, the motion was put to 
a vote and it was unanimously adopted. Mr. 
Pool asked for the yeas and nays to be re- 
corded. The yeas and nays were taken. Mr. 
Willis voted “yea,” Mr, Tuck voted “yea,” Mr. 
Pool voted “yea,” Mr. Ichord voted “yea,” and 
Mr. Bruce voted “yea,” Mr. Bruce also stated 
that he was authorized to vote the proxy of 
Mr. Johansen and that if he were present he 
would vote yea. So the motion was agreed to 
“The meeting adjourned at 11:15 a.m. 

“Edwin E. Willis, 

"Chairman. 
'Juliette P. Jokay, 

‘Recording Clerk.” 


. . 4"Julieti 

IMMIGRATION H 


HEARINGS 

(Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to announce that the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Na- 
tionality will commence hearings on im- 
migration legislation on February 16 at 
10 a.m. Arrangements are now being 
made to schedule witnesses to appear be- 
fore the subcommittee. 

Administration spokesmen will be 
called to testify on changes made in the 
administration proposal on which hear- 
ings were held by the subcommittee dur- 
ing the 88th Congress. 

Opportunity will be provided inter- 
ested organizations and individuals who 
wish to present their views on immigra- 
tion legislation. 

The schedule of hearings will be ar- 
ranged so that prompt action can be 
taken to bring reform immigration leg- 
islation to the floor of the House early in 
this session. 


THE ELDERCARE ACT OF 1965 

(Mr. HERLONG asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record.) 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, along 
with Representative Thomas B. Curtis 
of Missouri I have today introduced leg- 
islation, the Eldercare Act of 1965 that 
would amend the Kerr-Mills law to au- 
thoiize broad health insurance coverage 
for elderly persons. 

The bipartisan Herlong-Curtis bill 
would authorize Federal grants to the 
States on a matching basis to help per- 
sons 65 years of age and older pay costs 
of the health insurance if they could not 
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afford it otherwise. The bill would pro- 
vide tor utilization of Blue Shield and 
Blue Cross plans and private health in- 
surance companies. 

The cost of such coverage would be 
borne entirely by Government for those 
elderly individuals whose income falls be- 
low limits set by each State. For indi- 
viduals with incomes between the mini- 
mum and a maximum. Government 
would pay a part of the cost on a sliding 
scale according to income. Individuals 
with income above the maximum would 
pay the entire cost, but they would have 
the benefits of an income tax deduction 
for such payments, as well as statewide 
bargaining for noncancellable health 
care policies. 

Persons under 65 years of age also 
would be given an income tax deduc- 
tion for the amount of premiums paid 
on noncancellable health insurance pol- 
icies to become effective upon retirement. 

States could administer the program 
under State health departments if they 
so chose. The Kerr-Mills program now 
is administered by State welfare depart- 

m it was expected that the Herlong-Cur- 
tis bill would be supported by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association which recently 
announced such a plan — the doctors 
eldercare program. 

Both Herlong and Curtis are members 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee which has made health-care-for-the- 
elderly legislation its first business of this 
session with deliberations on it in closed 
meetings starting today. 

In a joint statement, Herlong and 

Curtis said: 

Our legislation Is designed to Provide 
elderly persons all the medical services they 
require, In contrast to the limited benefits 
In the King-Anderson social security tax bill. 
Under our bill, workers would not be taxed 
to pay for hospitalization of those who are 
financially able to pay for It themselves 

This legislation would not endanger the 
\ solvency of the social security fund or per- 
mit control of local hospitals by a Federal 
bureaucracy, as the King-Anderson proposal 

C °Thls hill goes to the real pirohlem: helping 
those who need help In financing their health 
care. Thai problem would still remain after 
these Individuals had used up the limited 
benefits of the Klng-Anderson bill. Why levy 
a new tax and set up another Federal bu- 
reaucracy when it will not do the full Job. 

A summary of the Herlong-Curtis bill 
follows: 

Eldercare Act of 1965 


health insurance coverage under maa 
This bill would amend title I (old age as- 
sistance and medical assistance for the aged) 
and title XVI (aid to the aged, blind, or dis- 
abled or such aid and medical assistance for 
the aged) of the Social Security Act to add 
a new section under which a State with an 
MAA program would he authorized, In its 
discretion, to provide the MAA in the form 
of premium payments for health Insurance 
coverage under voluntary private health In- 
surance plans in addition to providing the 
assistance in the manner authorized under 
existing law. A State wishing to participate 
In the program Would be required to euter 
Into contracts or other arrangements with 
private Insurance carriers as It deems appro- 
prlate. 

' The contracts would have to: (1) be guar- 
anteed renewable: (2) provide benefits which, 


together with MAA benefits authorized in 
existing law, include both institutional ana 
nonlnstltutlonal care; (3) establish enroll- 
ment periods not less often than once a year, 
and (4) contain such other provisions as the 
State agency determines are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the program. 

If a State provides an MAA program In the 
form of health insurance coverage, the same 
coverage would have to be available to all 
Individuals who reside In the State and who 
are 65 or over. In the case of old age assist- 
ance recipients (or aged recipients of aid to 
the aged, blind, or disabled under title XVI) , 
at the discretion of the State, the coverage 
may be in lieu of or In addition to aid pro- 
vided In the form of medical or remedial 
care under existing law. The bill provides 
that premium payments for such coverage 
would constitute medical or remedial care 
for aged recipients under the two titles. 

The hill provides that premiums for cover- 
age of any individual under an insurance 
plan would he paid by the State agency 
with the following two exceptions. The 
State agency could establish a maximum In- 
come level at least equal to the highest level 
at which an Individual may qualify under 
the MAA program In the State. If the In- 
dividual’s income Is above this level, the 
premiums would be paid in part by the In- 
dividual and in part .by the State agency 
in proportions based on the individual's 
income as the State agency may determine 
up to a higher Income level as the State 
agency determines to he appropriate. If 
the individual’s income is above the higher 
level, he would be required to pay the pre- 
mium in full. Income standards for eligi- 
bility would have to he “reasonable". 

For the purposes of the bill, “Income" 
would include gross income as defined un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code and all other 
income which is not includible In gross In- 
come for tax purposes. 

Each Individual covered under an insur- 
ance plan under the program would he re- 
quired to certify his Income to the State 
agency in a manner and at such times (hut 
at least once a year) as the State agency may 
require. The State agency would be re- 
quired to accept the certification as conclu- 
sive. The certification would he subject to 
the penalties for fraud under the Social Se- 
curity Act (a fine of up to $1,000, or im- 
prisonment for up to 1 year, or both) . 

The bill would provide that medical as- 
sistance for the aged would be provided in 
behalf of Individuals who are not recipients 
of OAA hut whose Income (rather than in- 
come and resources) is Insufficient to meet 
the cost of necessary medical services. 

The bill provides that, notwithstanding 
the provisions of existing law, if a State plan 
under title I or XVI Includes both MAA and 
old age assistance or aid to the aged, blind, 
or disabled, the State could designate one 
State agency to administer or supervise the 
portion of the plan that relates to old age 
assistance (or aid to the aged, blind, or dis- 
abled) , and a separate -State agency to ad- 
minister the medical assistance for the aged 

P The bill would modify the prohibition In 
existing law against enrollment fees by pro- 
viding an exemption for a State plan which 
provides medical assistance for the aged In 
the form of health Insurance coverage. 

The hill would amend the provisions of 
titles I and XVI which describe the purposes 
of appropriations to include encouragement 
lor “each State to provide medical assistance 
for all aged Individuals through the utiliza- 
tion of Insurance provided by private insur- 
ance carriers." 

The hill provides that States which pro- 
vide MAA through the use of health insur- 
ance plans would have their Federal con- 
tributions Increased by 5 percent (to 52.5- 
84 percent rather than 50-80 percent) of 


sums expended for medical or remedial care, 

A State which provides medical care using 
the health Insurance plan under the old- 
age assistance program or the combined pro- 
gram of aid to the aged, blind, or disabled, 
would also have Its Federal contribution 
increased by 5 percent (to 52.5-68.25 percent 
rather than 50-65 percent) . 

Further, the Federal Government would 
contribute toward the cost of administra- 
tion of the health insurance program on the 
same basis as It does under the OAA and 
MAA programs. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE FOR MENTALLY ILL AND 
TUBERCULOUS 

The bill would amend title I (old-age 
assistance and medical assistance for the 
aged) and title XVI (aid to the aged, blind, 
or disabled, and medical assistance for the 
aged) of the Social Security Act to author- 
ize money payments to, or medical care In 
behalf of, needy individuals who are 65 years 
or age or over unless the Individual is an 
inmate In a public institution other than a 
patient In a medical Institution. 

Thus, payments or care could he provided 
to any needy individual who Is a patient in 
an institution for tuberculosis or mental 
disease. Payments could be made to an in-: 
dividual who has been diagnosed as having 
tuberculosis or psychosis and who Is a 
patient in a medical institution as a result 
thereof, and care could be provided to an. 
Individual who is a patient In a medical in- 
stitution as a result of a diagnosis of tuber- 
culosis or phychosis without regard to the 
42-day limitation contained in existing law. 
However, under the combined program of 
aid to the aged, blind, or disabled (title XVI) , 
such payments or care could not be made or 
provided to or in behalf of any Individual 
in an Institution for tuberculosis or mental 
disease if he Is under age 65. 

INTERNAL REVENUE CODE AMENDMENTS 

The bill would make the following amend- 
ments to the provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code which relate to medical expense 
deductions: 

1. If neither the taxpayer nor his spouse 
has attained the age of 65, they would be 
authorized a deduction equal to — 

(a) The uncompensated amount spent for 
medical care for any dependent who has at- 
tained the age of 65; 

(b) The amount paid for accident or 
health Insurance for the taxpayer or his 
spouse which by its terms would become ef- 
fective when either has attained the age of 
65; and 

(c) Uncompensated medical expenses In- 
curred on behalf of the taxpayer, his spouse, 
and other dependents which exceed 3 percent 
of the taxpayer’s adjusted gross income. 

2. If the taxpayer or his spouse has at- 
tained the age of 65, there would be no limi- 
tation on the deduction for uncompensated 
medical expenses incurred In behalf of the 
taxpayer, his spouse, or dependents over age 
65. However, the deduction in behalf of de- 
pendents under age 65 would continue to be 
subject to the 3-percent limitation. 

For the purposes of the abovij amend- 
ments, a dependent over age 65 would mean 
any individual who Is related to the tax- 
payer, or who is a member of the taxpayer s 
household (as defined by the Internal Rev- 
enue Code) regardless of the amount of sup- 
port the Individual receives from the tax- 
payer. (A dependent under existing law is 
one who receives over half his support from 
the taxpayer.) 

The afnendments relating to the health 
insurance program would become effective 
July 1, 1966, but a State could make them 
effective any time after the first day of any 
quarter after the date of the bill’s enact- 
ment. The amendments relating to the In- 
come tax deductions would become effective 
for taxable years after the bill’s enactment. 
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4 hours on the formal discussion in the 
Committee of Labor and Public Welfare in 
the Senate. We are hearing talk now about 
this astronomical program and its good 
points. We aren't going to argue with that. 
It has its good objectives. But we hear 
about jamming this through by July 1. 
These programs have to be studied. They 
have to be explained to the American people. 
We have to recognize that the’ aims are 
great but we also have to find out what 
threats are in them, against freedom. 

We hear about the Great Society. I would 
remind you we have been a Great Society 
all of our lives. If we weren’t my Grand- 
father would never have gotten here from 
Poland or England because there would have 
been no reason. He wanted to be free. Yet 
-we hear In this Great Society today, justice, 
liberty, and unity. I might remind you 
that we find justice in jails. We find liberty 
among Communist-controlled people, to 
some extent. Unity, there is unity amongst 
the Communists, There is unity amongst 
criminals, but freedom is the major in- 
gredient of our society and without It these 
things mean nothing and once again as I 
did during the campaign I implore the Presi- 
dent to talk about freedom as he talks about 
Justice, liberty, and unity because liberty 
and freedom are not ; exactly the same 
things. 

Now, in closing, I want to say what Dick 
has said. I am a Republican. I have al- 
ways been a Republican. I will never feel 
at home any place else. I will resist any 
third party movement in this country, and 
I will never allow my name to be associated 
with any such movement. 

This Republican Party lives under a great 
tent. We have room in it for all Interpre- 
tations of our basic philosophy. I said, I 
say now, as I said in Chicago 5 years ago, 
let’s not stand inside this tent and throw 
rocks at each other. You can stand outside 
and throw rocks, but not inside. If you have 
your arguing to do, whether you are liberal, 
moderate, or conservative, whatever those 
words mean today, let’s argue them out be- 
tween now and 1966. When we have de- 
cided our nominees for the House and Sen- 
ate, for the gubernatorial posts in 1966, just 
because we don’t agree, for the “love of Mike” 
don’t stay home and throw rocks at the 
candidate. 

I want to thank all of you for the great 
honor that you bestowed on me by having 
selected me a? your candidate — 20 20 hind- 
sight might make some of you wish you 
hadn’t done it — 20—20 hindsight can show me 
a lot wrong with the decision but it was your 
decision and I never have been so honored in 
my life, 

I will never be so honored again. I will 
carry this honor to my grave as tha proudest 
thing I own. Thank you. a.iXMo, 


REVISION OP IMMIGRATION (LAWS 

(Mr. CLEVELAND (at. the request of 
Mr. Del Clawson) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter.) 

-Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr, Speaker, as 
one who supports reasonable revision of 
the immigration laws, I was struck by a 
thoughtful analysis of the problems in- 
volved which appeared as an editorial in 
the January 14 issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor. I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to place it in the Record for the 
consideration of the House : 

What, Immigration Law? 

As the next step in what promises to be 
one of the most tradition-shattering legisla- 
tive programs ever asked by a President of 
the United States, Lyndon B. Johnson has 


demanded fargoing changes in American 
immigration laws. 

There has been for many years a sharp 
division within public thought on this ques- 
tion. On one side have stood those who 
believe that all nations have the right to pre- 
serve their traditional racial, religious, and 
cultural make-up against inflows which 
might seriously alter it. This group, hither- 
to dominant, points out that the United 
States, despite heavy immigration from many 
areas of the world, remains essentially north- 
ern European and Protestant. 

Against this point of view are ranged those 
who claim that America’s immigrant laws are 
discriminatory, that the United States 
should not make nationality a test for im- 
migration. These would have the famed 
melting pot” melt still more furiously. 
They would consider would-be immigrants 
as individual human beings rather than 
members of nations or races. 

Although by no means adopting all the 
demands of the most extreme within this 
latter group. President Johnson has clearly 
responded to their pleas. Although not sub- 
stantially lifting the yearly immigration 
quota (which, incidentally, does not give a 
true picture as it is exceeded each year by 
almost its own number due to special visas) , 
the President’s wish is to end the present 
preferential treatment given northern Euro- 
peans, primarily British, German, Irish, and 
Scandinavian. 

The White House lays particular stress on 
what It says Is the need to import workers 
with needed skills. The new bill would also 
further serve the already operative and hu- 
manitarian principle of seeking to unite 
families. 

A serious question, and one which the 
President did not even touch upon in his 
message, is the desirability — one might even 
term it the “humanity” — of seeking to open 
the gates to large numbers of persons with 
greater or lesser skills, while there are mil- 
lions of unemployed In the United States, 
while automation has already thrown many 
skilled workers out of a job, while large 
numbers of Negroes and Puerto Ricans are 
either unemployed or underemployed. But 
even these facts are less significant than 
still another: the United States is now enter- 
ing the period when the postwar baby boom 
begins to flood the labor market. In the 
next 10 years alone, this boom will add 15 
million Jobseekers over and above the figure 
of those normally expected. Where will they 
find Jobs? 

From a hardheaded point of view, the 
United States might be expected under such 
circumstances to cut down on immigration, 
rather than seek to increase it. Many other 
countries follow such a course. But would 
it be consistent with American ideals? 

Thus difficult questions arise. If, in this 
matter, one shows a humanitarian face to 
the world, is one showing a heartless face to 
unfortunates at home? Is an improvement 
in America’s worldwide “image” worth the 
price of possibly compounding already 
existent economic difficulties? Clearly, such 
choices require careful weighing. 


WIDENED POOD-FOR-PEACE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr. KASTENMEIER (at the request 
of Mr. Clevenger) was given permission 
to extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing a bill today which would 
provide a, new and useful method of ex- 
panding oversea markets for U.S.-pro- 
duced foodstuffs, increasing our dollar 
trade, and aiding In the economic devel- 
opment of recipient countries, 


The bill would add a new chapter, 
chapter 7 to part I of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, to authorize long- 
term supply contracts for school lunch 
and welfare programs abroad. This 
chapter would authorize the President 
to make firm commitments for any pe- 
riod of up to 5 years after the Secretary 
of Agriculture made a determination 
that the commodity in question is rea- 
sonably likely to continue in surplus for 
that period. 

This authority for firm commitments 
on the strength of estimated future sup- 
ply conditions is the most significant 
contribution of this proposal. The bill 
would permit the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make open-market purchases at 
above-price-support levels to fill the 
commitments should our surplus supply 
become depleted during the period of the 
commitment. Existing law requires a 
determination at the time of delivery 
that the commodity is then in surplus 
before it may be shipped. This results 
in great uncertainty for the recipient 
country. 

Elimination of this uncertainty is 
highly desirable, not solely for the con- 
venience of recipient countries, but very 
importantly, for the U.S, producers, 
processors and shippers. 

In the face of the existing uncertainty 
potential participating countries are dis- 
couraged from investing in the storage, 
packaging, and distribution facilities 
needed to receive both governmental 
shipments and commercial sales through 
private channels. Where the products 
might be used for such politically sensi- 
tive purposes as welfare and school lunch 
distributions, there is an even greater 
disinclination to embark on a program 
which might have to be terminated be- 
cause of supply conditions in the United 
States. 

In a recent article appearing in the 
Washington Post on January 21, 1965, 
Dan Kurzman cited the growing interest 
of the Johnson administration in utiliz- 
ing food more fully in our foreign policy. 
We who view food and our ability to pro- 
duce surplus stocks of food as very effec- 
tive foreign policy tools are greatly en- 
couraged by this indication of the ad- 
ministration’s willingness to consider and 
support measures similar to the bill I am 
introducing today. In the belief that 
this article Is of interest to my colleagues 
and relevant to the measure I am pro- 
posing, I include with my remarks the 
text of that article: 

Widened Food-foe-Feace Program Is 
Planned 

(By Dan Kurzman) 

A revolutionary food-for-peace program to 
help end hunger In the free world is being 
planned by the administration. 

The program would require new legisla- 
tion to permit basic changes in this country’s 
farm policy. 

Under the current food-for-peace program, 
only agricultural products In surplus can be 
shipped abroad as aid. Under the one now 
being drawn up, nonsurplus foods would also 
be sent abroad, mainly hlgh-protein Items 
such as soybeans and dairy products selected 
to fight malnutrition. 

CHANGES IN SUBSIDIES 

To assure an adequate supply of the most 
needed foods, Important readjustments In 
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the Government’s farm subsidy program 
would be necessary. 


rouiu w 

Subsidies intended to *ut production of 
items that would be required for the anti- i 
hunger campaign could be reduced or elim- i 
mated while new incentives might be needed t 
to encourage rather than discourage the cul- 1 
tivution of certain crops. ' 

The projected program would implement a 
proposal by President Johnson last October 
“to use food and agricultural skills of the 
entire West in a Joint effort to eliminate 
hunger and starvation." The program is now 
being worked out Jointly by the Department 
of Agriculture, the Agency for International 
Development (AID), food for peace, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Although the total program might cost 
more than the present one, U.S. officials 
pointed out, an Increase in the farm budget 
w. probably would, not be required since a 
large part of the cost could be shifted from 
the Department of" Agriculture to AID. 

BUDGET PROPOSAL 

Such a shift would depend on the Will- 
ingness of Congress to give food a priority 
place within the AID program— an uncer- 
tainty at best, particularly since the Presi- 
dent has asked for a sharply trimmed AID 
budget for fiscal 1966, starting in July. 

However, since increased funds for food 
would not be required until fiscal 1967, a 
decision by the President to push the pro- 
gram could help make the funds available 
then or later. 

Actually, pilot projects, which would not 
require any change in present farm or AID 
budgets, may be launched this year. From 
three to six underdeveloped countries will 
probably be selected to test the practicability 
of the program. Administration officials feel 
that for the first time in history the means 
exist for eliminating world starvation) and 
that the Great Society can prove Itself on 
a global basis by so doing. 

political results seem 
A successful worldwide antihunger cam- 
paign, officials believe, would, at minmum 
cost, not only eliminate one of mankind’s 
most deadly plagues, but produce tremen- 
dous political results, particularly since the 
Communist world cannot produce enough 
food for itself. 

Such a program is possible now, theSe of- 
ficials say, because the scope of world hunger 
can be measured for the first time as a re- 
sult of an intensive survey made about a 
year ago by the Department of Agriculture. 
This survey was made possible by the Free- 
dom From Hunger campaign started in 1961 
by the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, which made governments more 
aware of the need fdr statistics to tie down 
food requirements. 

The world food shortage is estimated in 
terms of yearly value, at $6.8 billion, of which 
$2.5 billion is attributed to non-Communist 
countries. These figures take into account 
tlie present annual food-for-peace offerings 
of $1.6 billion and the less than $500 million 
contributed yearly by other nations. 

Built into the projected program woiild be 
efforts to reduce the $2.5 billion free world 
gap through self-help measures undertaken 
by the needy nations. 

hugs chop losses 

These measures would be designed first to 
improve the storaging and distribution of 
available food. India today loses almost 
one-third of Its crop through rats, insect in- 
festation, and spoilage, while Chile loses up 
to half of its fruit and vegetables because of 
the lack of proper canning facilities. 

Second, increased local food production 
Would be encouraged through greater use of 
fertilizer, increased farm credits, and tech- 
nical aid, and new marketing facilities. Such 
self-help measures constitute the main effort 
of the FAO’s Freedom From Hunger cam- 
paign. 


Food shortages remaining after such meas- 
ures were undertaken — and after normal 
commercial trade with food exporting coun- 
tries was taken into account — would then be 
met under the new program, assuring that 
such aid represented the assistance that the 
hungry people could not provide for them- 
selves. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Feighan, for 5 minutes, tomorrow, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Gross, for 30 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, January 28. 

Mr. Saylor (at the request of Mr. Del 
Clawson) , for 15 minutes, on Thursday, 
January 28, 1965; to revise and extend 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Whitener (at the request of Mr. 
Clevenger), for 30 minutes, on Monday, 
February 1, 1965; to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 


mlttlng a report on the Veterans' Adminis- 
tration’s activities in the disposal of foreign 
excess property for calendar year 1964, pur- 
suant to title IV, section 404(d), Public Law 
81-152; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

436. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a proposed conces- 
sion contract for services, etc., for the public 
at the Oak Bottom site in the Whiskeytown 
Reservoir Area, Calif., pursuant to 67 Stat. 
271, as amended; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to : 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Del Clawson) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Adair. 

Mrs. Dwyer in two instances. 

Mr. Cleveland in two instances. 

Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Cleveland in two Instances. 

Mr. Michel. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Clevenger) and to include 
extraneous matter : ) 

Mrs. Kelly. 

Mr. Multer in three Instances. 

Mr. Boggs in three instances. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida in five instances. 

Mr. ScHMiDHAtrsER in two instances. 

Mr. Rooney of New York in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Vanik in two instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 3 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 28, 1965, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. ..... 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

434. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A Joint resolution to authorize the 
disposal of chromium metal, acid grade 
fluorspar, and silicon carbide from the sup- 
plemental stockpile’’; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


435. A letter from the Acting Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, Veterans’ Administration, trans- 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows; 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 3699. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to expand and improve services 
under the maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s programs, to provide spe- 
cial funds for training professional personnel 
for providing health services for crippled 
children, to provide for a program of medi- 
cal assistance for children and other persons 
whose income and resources are insufficient 
to meet the cost of necessary medical care 
and services, to enable States to implement 
and follow up their planning and other ac- 
tivities leading to comprehensive action to 
combat mental retardation, and for other 
purposes: to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 3700. A bill declaring Columbus Day 
to be a legal public holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 3701. A bill to authorize a 2-year pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for all 
elementary and secondary school children 
in all of the States; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CABELL: 

H.R. 3702. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against income tax for a taxpayer with one 
or more children in college; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 3703. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from 18 to 22, 
in the case of a child attending school, the 
age until which child's insurance benefits 
may be paid thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINO : 

H.R. 3704. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide a new system ; of 
overtime compensation for postal field service 
employees, to eliminate compensatory time 
in the postal field service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 3705. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to pro- 
vide that the entire cost of health benefits 
under such act shall be paid by the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 3706. A bill to prevent the use of stop- 
watches or other measuring devices in the 
postal service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. I 

H.R. 3707. A bill to improve the annuity 
computation formula for certain employees 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. ! 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 3708. A bill to provide assistance in 
the development of new or improved pro- 
grams to help older persons through grants 
to the States for community planning and 
services and for training, through research, 
development, or training project grants, and 
to establish within the Department of 
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EDUCATION AND HEALTH 

In my message on education I proposed 
a program to insure an opportunity to 
every American child to develop to the 
full his mind and his skills. 

In my message on health I proposed a 
massive new attack on diseases which 
afflict mankind. 

We value education and health for 
their direct benefits to human under- 
standing and happiness. But they also 
yield major economic benefits. 

Investments in human resources are 
among our most profitable investments. 
Such investments raise individual pro- 
ductivity and incomes, with benefits to 
our whole society. They raise our rate 
of economic growth, increase our econ- 
omy’s efficiency and flexibility, and form 
the cornerstone of our attack on poverty. 

I believe that the Congress will find 
economic as well as human reasons to 
support my proposals on education and 
health. 

■ CONCLUSION 

In our economic affairs, as in every 
other aspect of our lives, ceaseless change 
is the one constant. 

Revolutionary changes in technology, 
in forms of economic organization, in 
commercial relations with pur neighbors, 
in the structure and education of our 
labor force converge in our markets. 
Free choices in free markets — as al- 
ways — accommodate these tides of 
change. 

But the adjustments are sometimes 
slow or imperfect. And our standards for 
the performance of our economy are con- 
tinually on the rise. No longer will we 
tolerate widespread involuntary idleness, 
unnecessary human hardship and mis- 
ery, the Impoverishment of whole areas, 
the spoiling of our natural heritage, the 
human and physical ugliness of our cities, 
the ravages of the business cycle, or the 
arbitrary redistribution of purchasing 
power through inflation. 

But as our standards for the perform- 
ance of our economy have risen, so has 
our ability to cope with our economic 
problems. 

Economic policy has begun to liberate 
itself, from the preconceptions of an 
earlier day, and from the bitterness of 
class or partisan division that becloud 
rational discussion and hamper rational 
action. 

Our tools of economic policy are much 
better tools than existed a generation 
ago. We are able to proceed with much 
greater confidence and flexibility in 
seeking effective answers to the changing 
problems of our changing economy. 

The accomplishments of the past 4 
years are a measure of the constructive 
response that can be expected from 
workers, consumers, investors, managers, 
farmers, and merchants to effective pub- 
lic policies that strive to define and 
achieve the national interest in — 

Full employment with stable prices; 

Rapid economic growth; 

Balance in our external relationships; 

Maximum efficiency in our public and 
private economies. 

These perennial challenges to eco- 
nomic policy are not fully mastered; but 
we are well on our way to their solution. 

No. 19 3 


As Increasingly we do master them, 
economic policy can more than ever be- 
come the servant of our quest to make 
American society not only prosperous but 
progressive, not only affluent but hu- 
mane, offering not only higher incomes 
but wider opportunities, its people enjoy- 
ing not only full employment but fuller 
lives. 

Lyndon B. Johnson. 

January 28, 1965. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Saylor] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress has inherited an extraordinary 
obligation which cannot tolerate delay. 
Now that the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President is over and the 
preliminary business of the new House 
has largely been accomplished, there are 
compelling reasons why Congress must 
act as quickly as possible on the matter 
of amending the Constitution to guaran- 
tee the right of any State to apportion 
one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population. 

The issue had every reason to be re- 
solved in the 88th Congress and per se is 
a warning against legislative procrasti- 
nation that has come to prevail on Capi- 
tol Hill during the spring and summer 
months. The trifling with a question of 
such significance has already created an 
atmosphere of confusion in a number of 
States which sought to comply with the 
shocking dictate of the Supreme Court 
and in other States which even now are 
in the process of attempting to conform 
without completely destroying the sys- 
tem of representation that has served 
from the forming of the Constitution. 

In its approval of a bill to deprive the 
Supreme Court of jurisdiction over ap- 
portionment of State legislatures, the 
House last year went on record in sup- 
port of the philosophy expressed in a 
vigorous dissent by Justice Potter Stew- 
art, who said that the majority decision 
“makes unconstitutional the legislatures 
of most of the 50 States.’’ While this 
House action offered encouragement to 
areas of the country which would be de- 
prived of proper representation under 
the court verdict, failure Of the Senate 
to meet the issue headon during the rush 
toward adjournment left responsible 
State authorities in a dilemma of dilat- 
ant proportions which today persists in 
State capitals throughout the Nation. 

The House majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Albert], 
has explained the chaos visited upon his 
State by the Supreme Court action. 
After Oklahomans voted overwhelmingly 
in a referendum for a reapportionment 
plan for the State, legislature, the Su- 
preme Court handed down a decision 
“telling Oklahomans that the referen- 
dum reapportionment plan would not do, 
regardless of how big it carried in the 
referendum, regardless aparently if even 
100 percent of the people aproved if.” 
In his concluding remarks in protest 
against the Court’s action, he said : . 


My case rests on the unsuitability of hav- 
ing the Federal Judiciary superintend legis- 
lative apportionments. These apportion- 
ments are deeply bound to the traditions of 
American politics, not of American courts. 

Not only does the judiciary lack the means 
of affording adequate relief to persons 
aggrieved by the equality of votes standard. 

It is repugnant to American traditions to 
allow appointed magistrates to wield such 
great political power. 

I am strongly in favor of action leading to 
a return of the apportionment power to the 
people of this country, where it has been 
since the founding of this country. 

I applaud the majority leader for this 
frank protest. The Court decision on 
apportionment is not an interpretation 
of the Constitution; it is an amendment 
to the Constitution by judicial edict. Nor 
is there any historical or moral justifica- 
tion for the opinion which holds that 
State legislatures must have membership 
based on population alone. 

The framers of our Constitution wisely 
provided for representation in the House 
of Representatives to be based on popu- 
lation, with geography or State lines the 
controlling factor in Senate representa- 
tion. The Supreme Court’s notorious 
decision on apportionment would nullify 
that concept in State legislatures and 
would subordinate the interests of less- 
populated counties and other political 
districts to the whims and dictates of 
urban politicians and — Ultimately and 
inevitably — to the whims of big city 
bosses. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me remind my 
colleagues that in just 7 years the State 
legislatures will be charged with the re- 
districting requirements that shifting 
populations will bring about through the 
1970 census. Left to urban-controlled 
State legislatures, that redistricting 
would strip many important geographic 
and economic entities of a voice in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States as well as in the State houses. I 
for one do not intend to wait for that 
day when our rural people are deprived 
of fit and full representation by what in 
effect amounts to judicial gerrymander- 
ing. 

Because of the large number of resolu- 
tions that have already been introduced 
for the purpose of nullifying the Su- 
preme Court’s decision on apportion- 
ment, I am confident that there will be 
ample support when the measure comes 
before the House. But we need to act 
fast. Already many legislatures in 
session at the present time are looking to 
Washington for the protection they need 
against despoilment of their representa- 
tive systems. We must not fail them 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, I 
insert in the Record an editorial from 
the Johnstown, Pa., Tribune-Democrat 
of January 12, 1965, at the conclusion 
of my remarks. It commends Governor 
Scranton for his efforts to have the gen- 
eral assembly of our State undertake to 
adopt a constitutional amendment. 
With this demonstration of the feeling 
among citizens of our land on so vital a 
subject, I am confident that there will be 
ample support for our position once Con- 
gress takes action. 

The editorial follows: 
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Thx Constitution 

Governor S3crar.ion has, joined the political 
leaders of a number of other States, In 'sup- 
porting a Federal constitutional amendment 
on legislative reapportionment. Such an 
amepdineht'wouitS pe'rmit'States to apportion 
one of the two branches of .their legislatures 
on a geographical basis Instead of on pop- 
ulation alone. . " , . 

The present Pennsylvania constitution, 
how; ruled unconstitutional by this' State’s 
supreme court Inline with rulings of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, requires that each 
county have one member In the State house 
of representatives, no matter how snjiail the 
county. Under the new court rulings, this 
would not be permitted; nor would Pennsyl- 
vania be allowed any longer to iimit the num- 
ber of senators from any single county to one- 
sixth of the whole. ' 

, The senatorial change would not mate- 
' rlally alter the State’s general assembly, 
since only one county — Philadelphia— would 
be affected and it would gain a single seat. 
But in the house the change would he sub- 
stantial, since numerous counties fail short 
of population equal to the average for all 
of thfe 67 counties in, Pennsylvania, hereto- 
fore each of these has elected its own member 
£>f the house, 

There are.' sound reasons for giving each 
county a representative In the State legis- 
lature, since they have problems which are 
distinct from those of most other counties. 
And If the purpose of a legislature is to 
secure a concensus, rather than to obtain 
special consideration for the politically more 
powerful counties, it is served by the present 
system. 

Governor Scranton may not be able to per- 
suade the divided general assembly to en- 
dorse this proposal, but it just might be 
that there are enough legislators whose con- 
stituents, irrespective of party, want to avoid 
blg-county domination of the State,' to get 
lt,approved > At least, we hope so. 



:gration hearings 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the Souse, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Feighan] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr, Speaker, all 
private organizations and interested citi- 
zens desiring to take part in the' hear- 
ings scheduled on immigration legisla- 
tion are requested to notify the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Na- 
tionality in writing on or before February 

22, 1965 . ; ; 

As announced yesterday, the hearings 
will open on February 16, at 10 a.m„ with 
spokesmen from the executive branch of 
Government who will testify on changes 
made in the original administration pro- 
posal and on which hearings were held 
during the 88th Congress. Immediately 
thereafter representatives of private or- 
ganizations and interested citizens will 
be scheduled to be heard. 

I invite particular attention tp the 
date of February 22, 1965, the date by 
which ail requests to be heard must be 
filed in writing with the subcommittee. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPENSIVE OFFICE 
BUILDING IS OWNED BY THE TAX:- 
PAYERS , 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend Ms re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, two re- 
porters for the Chicago Daily News, Mr. 
James McCartney and Mr. Charles Nico- 
demus, have written a most interesting 
series of articles on the structure known, 
officially as the Rayburn Building in 
Washington, D.C. 

The articles were published in the 
Daily News last fall after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. It is for the reason 
that they bring together in one place 
many facts and figures that I offer them 
for printing in the Record for the bene- 
fit of Members of Congress and the pub- 
lic. 

It seems impossible that so much 
money could have been spent on one 
building to serve so few. It seems im- 
possible, too, that in this day of modern 
construction it could have taken 10 long 
years, a full decade, for the construction 
of an office building. 

Many of the reasons for the incredible 
cost and the time element will be found 
in the following : 

The World’s Most Expensive Building 
(By James McCartney and Charles 
Nicodemus) 

(Note. — “Mistakes” have run the cost of 
plush new quarters for Congressmen up, up, 
and up — to $96 million. 

(Most of the records of this fantastic 
Government goof-up are being kept under 
wraps. And Congressmen are afraid to talk 
about It. 

(But it’s no secret who made 10-percent 
profit on all the costly mistakes: Matthew 
H. McCloskey, now under investigation on 
kickback charges in the Bobby Baker probe.) 

Washington. — This Is the untold story of 
the world’s most expensive building — the $95 
million Rayburn Building for Congressmen 
on Capitol Hill. 

It’s a story of mlUion-dollar mistakes— 
and multlmillion-dollar miscalculations, of 
spiraling costs and delays running Into the 
years. 

< And now, as the building is nearing com- 
pletion — 4 years behind schedule — another 
long shadow Is falling across its marble 
facade. 

It's the shadow of its principal contractor, 
Matthew H. McCloskey, who Is under Inves- 
tigation in the Senate on kickback charges 
in the reopened Bobby Baker probe. 

He has been accused of helping to finance 
the 1960 Democratic campaign with a tax- 
free $35,000 kickback on construction of a 
new home for the Washington Senators base- 
ball club. 

McCloskey’s firm has been a beneficiary of 
mistakes and miscalculations made by the 
Rayburn Building’s planners. McCloskey 
is a former treasurer of the- Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

From the beginning the Rayburn Building 
has been in trouble, at least partly because 
of its opulence. No building in history has 
provided so much for so few. 

It is coating over $40 million more than 
the new State Department wing, which has 
more usable floor space and was started at 
about the same time. That building— criti- 
cized widely as too plush when It opened 4 
years ago — cost $54 million. 

Comparisons with other buildings are dif- 
ferent because of changing building costs, 
hut for the record the Empire State Building 
cost $42 million In 1931 and Chicago’s Mer- 
chandise Mart $32 million the same year. 

The Empire State Building, tallest In the 
world, has space for more than 20,000 tenants. 
The Capitol Architect’s Office says the Ray- 
burn Building will house about 2,800 tenants. 


In the Rayburn Building, parking space 
for Congressmen and their aids has cost 
more than $10,000 a car. 

Office furnishings, at $10,000 a congres- 
sional suite, come to nearly double the tab 
in outfitting a top Government executive. 

Sixty elevator operators will pilot the 
building’s shiny new auotomatic elevators — 
while the rest of the Government Is engaged 
In an automation program to save money by 
getting rid of operators. 

The massive building is twice as big as 
both of the office buildings that have shel- 
tered the entire House of Representatives for 
the last 30 years. 

Yet It will hold only a third of the Mem- 
bers of the House plus nine committees and 
their staffs. 

It has three times the floor space of the 
Capitol Itself. 

But perhaps more importantly, the story of 
the Rayburn Building Is a story of a way of 
life In Congress, 

And where McCloskey is involved now, it’s 
a life of fear. 

“Go away from me,” a veteran Congress- 
man told Daily News reporters inquiring 
about the Rayburn Building. “I don’t Want 
to talk to you.” 

“I don’t want to talk about that building 
to anybody." 

This Is a Congress that demands the facts 
from the executive branch of Government, 
and then proceeds to hide its own records. 

It is a Congress In which powerful poli- 
ticians operate virtual fiefdoms with public 
funds — feeling no responsibility to tell the 
public how public money is spent. 

For the records of the Rayburn Building — 
the checks, the invoices, the vouchers — lie in 
shadows, beyond the reach of public and 
press. : ! 

No outsider can say what the possibilities 
for payoffs In this shadowy world of poli- 
ticians and contractors might be. 

This Is the world on Capitol Hill In which 
Matthew McCloskey and his firm, McClos- 
key & Co. of Philadelphia, have competed — 
and competed well. 

In this world, million-dollar contracts 
mushroom by 50 percent, with a 10-percent 
profit on the changes. 

The McCloskey firm made $700,000 clear 
profit on changes in two major Rayburn 
Building contracts alone — at a time when 
McCloskey was working overtime as a fund- 
raiser for the Democrats. 

Who ordered those changes, and why 

and the records of those changes — are matters 
that, congressional leaders prefer to keep to 
themselves. 

At the very least the story of the Ray- 
burn Building provides an object lesson on 
what can happen when Congress writes a 
blank check .to anyone — but particularly 
when It writes one to itself. 

For the Rayburn Building was a blank 
check proposition from the day it was born 
in secrecy In 1955. 

And the figures bn that blank check have 
risen over the years on virtually every con- 
tract involved. 

It all began on the quiet afternoon of 
March 18, 1955, when Sam Rayburn, the 
late, great Speaker of the House, unexpectedly 
took the floor and said, “Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment.” 

He proposed a $2 million appropriation, 
added to a money bill, to build “an additional 
fireproof office building for the House of 
Representatives" — plus “such additional 
sums as may be necessary to carry out this 
act.” 

The House at the time had two office build- 
ings, one completed in 1903, the other in 
1933. The size of the House of Representa- 
tives has not changed in the last 50 years, 
but staffs and committees have grown. 

Speaker Rayburn’s proposal was a depar- 
ture from normal House procedure. No 
plans had been prepared for the building he 
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July 1, 1967. The bill contains language 
calling for a study of the ravages of strip- 
mined land. The study would make rec- 
ommendations as to how to solve the 
problem. I completely concur with that 
part of the bill. But the bill contains a 
paradox. While the study is being made, 
money would be authorized for the level- 
ing of private land, I suppose, provided 
that It would be devoted to public use. 
My purpose is to make the study first, 
find out what might be done, and then be- 
gin appropriating money for the re- 
habilitation of land. 

AMENDMENT NO. 8 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, President, on 
behalf of my distinguished colleague 
from Arkansas tMr. Fulbright] , the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris] , and myself, I send to 
the desk a proposed amendment to S. 3. 

I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed and lie on the desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 8) was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment would add a new chapter to 
S. 3, the Appalachia bill, entitled “The 
Ozark Development Act of 1965.” 

The amendment would create the 
Ozark Development Commission, com- 
posed of seven members, three appointed 
by the President from the participating 
States, three appointed by the Governors 
of the States, one each from the States 
of Arkansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma; 
and the seventh to be appointed at the 
discretion of the President, to serve as 
chairman and full-time executive officer 
of the Commission. 

The Commission would provide for the 
continuing development of comprehen- 
sive and coordinated plans and pro- 
grams, including those for land and pub- 
lic works, and establish priorities there- 
for; conduct investigations, research, 
and studies, including inventory and 
analysis of the resources of the region. 
The Commission would also sponsor 
demonstration projects designed to 
foster regional productivity and growth. 

The Commission would prepare de- 
tailed plans, in cooperation with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, for scenic highways 
in the region, to include planning for the 
development of recreational sites in such 
regions. 

The Commission would review and 
recommend modifications or additions to 
existing Federal, State, local, and private 
programs to improve their effectiveness, 
and assist in their financing. It would 
be authorized to recommend interstate 
compacts and cooperation; to work with 
State and local agencies to develop 
model legislation; support existing local 
development districts and encourage 
formation where needed and make 
grants for professional assistance to 
these locals; encourage -private invest- 
ment in industrial, commercial, and rec- 
reational projects; and to serve as a 
focal point and coordinating unit for 
Federal, State, and local programs in 
the region. 

The Commission Would provide a 
meaningful forum for consideration of 


problems of the region and propose solu- 
tions thereto, using citizens and special 
advisory councils and public conferences. 

The Commission could also designate 
such other counties in the States covered 
as deemed necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Ozark region legislation; 
and recommend to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress a program 
of development projects, with proposals 
for Federal participation in their fund- 
ing as the Commission deems warranted 
by studies. 

The bill would authorize the expendi- 
ture of $7.5 million. 

We feel that some areas of our Na- 
tion meet the criteria for the proposed 
development of the Appalachia region, 
and we in the Ozark area feel that the 
Ozarks should be included in any pro- 
gram of assistance that is proposed and 
involved in S. 3. 

If we are to have a program of this 
kind and select areas of our country 
that are in distress or that are having 
some economic problems, those of us who 
are sponsoring the amendment to which 
I have referred feel that the program 
should be made applicable to areas and 
sections of the country in which we are 
interested and where some of our peo- 
ple live as well as other sections of the 
Nation. We do not feel that our States 
and our areas should be discriminated 
against, omitted, or excluded from the 
character of the legislation proposed, if 
it is deemed to be wise and a part of the 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT NO. » 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fulbright] 
and myself, I submit and send to the 
desk an amendment Intended to be pro- 
posed to the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Nelson] to S. 3, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be printed and lie on the desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered; 
and, without objection, the amendment 
will lie on the desk. 

The text of the amendment is as 
follows: 

On page 4, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the Admin- 
istrator shall designate that portion of the 
States of Arkansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma 
as Is commonly known as the Ozark region, 
as a region for the purposes of this Act." 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
Is an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Nelson] to S. 3. The 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Nelson] is designed to assist 
no more than six economically depressed 
regions to meet their special problems 
and to promote their economic develop- 
ment by helping to develop policies and 
programs for Federal, State, and local 
efforts essential to an attack upon com- 
mon problems through a coordinated and 
concerted regional approach. 

His amendment, in essence, is designed 
to lead' to the development of six Appa- 


lachia-type regions and starts with the 
planning, coordinating, developing, and 
recommending stages. 

The amendment we are now submit- 
ting to the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Nelson] would 
merely specify the Ozark region as one 
of the six regions to be designated under 
the proposed legislation. If accepted, it 
would mean that the Ozark region would 
qualify for up to $2 y z million for the de- 
velopment of a regional plan for the 
area. 

AMENDMENT NO. 10 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to Senate bill 3, surpa, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

PREVENT FEDERAL SUBSIDIES FOR CATTLE PRO- 
DUCTION IN APPALACHIA (AMENDMENT NO. 

11 ) 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators Curtis, 
Dominick, Mundt, Tower, Bennett, 
Simpson, Miller, and Lausche, I sub- 
mit an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by us, jointly, to Senate bill 3, the 
Appalachia bill, which if adopted, will 
strike section 203 from the Appalachia 
bill. Section 203 is the section dealing 
with special assistance to the Appalachia 
region by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Last year the corresponding section of 
the bill was entitled “Pasture Improve- 
ment and Development.” It provided 
for a direct program of assistance in 
building up the cattle Industry of the 
region. 

In this year’s bill as reported by the 
committee, section 203 is entitled “Land 
Stabilization, Conservation, and Erosion 
Control.” The new language carefully 
avoids any mention of pasturage, or of 
cattle or any other kind of livestock. 
The language has been completely re- 
cast after the model of the Great Plains 
conservation program and all the em- 
phasis is on conservation. 

Last year, section 203 was stricken 
from the bill by the Senate on the basis 
of protest from indignant cattlemen all 
over the country. Although the lan- 
guage has been rewritten, it is suggested 
that the authority contained in this sec- 
tion should still be a cause for concern 
by the American cattle industry, and the 
Senate should stand by its guns and 
strike it out again. 

This position is taken for the follow- 
ing reasons. First of all, the new section 
203 still gives to th,e Secretary of Ag- 
riculture all the same authority to make 
grants to landowners in the amount of 
the farmers of Appalachia that was con- 
tained in the language of section 203 
of the bill last year, S. 2782 of the 88th 
Congress. The bill would authorize 
grants to landowners in the amount of 
80 percent of the cost of the work to be 
undertaken in conserving and develop- 
ing the land. In last year’s bill, such 
assistance could be given on not more 
than 25 acres for each landowner; in 
this year’s bill, the limit has been 
raised — to 50 acres per landowner. 

Last year the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture advised us that the only hope of 
salvation for the farmers of the Appa- 
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lachia region lay in the development or 
expansion of cattle production. That 
was the only real opportunity for im- 
provement in the agricultural produc- 
tivity of the region. We were told that 
ho other agricultural industry could be 
expanded to a degree that would be of 
any real help to those farmers. 

If that was the ease last year, I see 
no reason to believe that the 'situation 
has changed this year. We must con- 
clude that such improvements as would 
be accomplished under the provisions of 
this rewritten section 203 would be main- 
ly in the direction of expanded cattle 
production. 

Thirdly, it is to be noted that exactly 
lire same sum of money, $17 million, 
wcmld be authorized in this year’s bill as 
in last year’s bill. 

Our opposition to this proposal is not 
due to any lack of sympathy for the 
problems of the small farmers of the 
Appalachia region. We understand those 
problems and would help with them if 
Wo could. But we cannot afford to grant 
discriminatory assistance to the cattle 
industry of one part of the country at 
the expense of our own producers. We 
cannot be expected to acquiesce in a 
proposal directed squarely against the 
livelihood of our own people. 

Mr. President, surely Senators have not 
forgotten the uphill struggle of American 
cattlemen during these past 2 'years, to 
keep their heads above water, to main- 
tain the solvency and the productivity of 
the American cattle industry. American 
Cattlemen suffered severely from the 
Sharp price declines of 1963 and 1964. 
Initially, prices of fed cattle dropped as 
much as 30 percent on the major live- 
stock markets, Choice slaughter steers 
In Chicago which were over $30 a hun- 
dred in the latter part of 1952, averaged 
between $21 and $22 a hundred during 
much of last year. Although a part of 
this price drop has been recovered, it is 
only a part and prices are still distress- 
ingly low. 

The plans announced for the Appa- 
lachia region were in terms of feeder 
cattle rather than fat cattle. The picture 
in this respect is even more depressing. 
Feeder cattle are still far below the prices 
even of last year. In Omaha during the 
week, ended January 23, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, choice feeder 
Steers averaged only $21.50 per hundred, 
compared with $24.25 per hundred at the 
same time last year. 

It Would be my hope that whatever 
action the Senate takes, it will not in- 
flict another blow on the American cattle 

industry. Last year, the Secretary of 
Agriculture went up and down the land 
proclaiming that the problems of the 
cattle industry were due primarily to our 
own overproduction. It is inconsistent, 
in fact it is ridiculous for him to recom- 
mend and for us to take action to stim- 
ulate further beef production through 
the use of special Federal subsidies on a 
basis which discriminates in favor of one 
section, of the country and against all 
other sections. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and will lie on the table. 

ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OP S. 5 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 5, the higher education.bill, 
the name of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Long] be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

DESIGNATION OF COLUMBUS DAY 
AS A LEGAL HOLIDAY— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OP BILL ' 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 108) making Co- 
lumbus Day a legal holiday, the name of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre] be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

TO AUTHORIZE THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP A PUBLIC COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE AND A PUBLIC COLLEGE 
OP THE ARTS AND SCIENCES IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA- 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OP 
BILL 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill, S. 293, authorizing 
the establishment of a public commu- 
nity college and a public college of arts 
and sciences in the District of Colum- 
bia, the names of my distinguished col- 
leagues, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Kennedy], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Tydings], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Yarborough] be added 
as cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

A FLOOD CONTROL INSURANCE 
STUDY— ADDITIONAL COSPON- 

SOR OP BILL 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the next printing of S. 408, the bill I 
have introduced to authorize a flood in- 
surance study, the names of Senators 
McGee, Hart, Javits, and Pell be added 
as cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


i 

January 28 


REVISION OP fit) UR IMMIGRATION 
LAWS— ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at its next 
printing the Senator from California 
[Mr. Murphy] be added as a cosponsor 
of S. 500, a bill carrying out the Presi- 


dent’s recommendations for revision of 
our immigration laws. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so; ordered. 

UPPER NIOBRARA RIVER COMPACT, 
WYOMING AND NEBRASKA— ADDI- 
TIONAI, COSPONSORS OF BILL 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, a 
mistake was made as to the sponsors of 
S. 553. This bill calls for the consent to 
the Upper Niobrara River Compact be- 
tween the States of Wyoming and Ne- 
braska, 

A similar bill was introduced during 
the 88th Congress by myself, Senator 
Hruska, Senator Curtis, and Senator 
McGee. The bill, as introduced on Jan- 
uary 15, 1965, should have had the same 
cosponsors. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the names of the two Senators 
from Nebraska and Senator McGee 
added to the bill at the next printing. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it i$ so ordered. 

ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OP BILL 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 

Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of January 19, 1965, the follow- 
ing names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bill and 
joint resolution: 

S. 602, A bill to amend the Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act of 1956: Senators Allott, 
Bennett, Bible, Burdick, Church, Kuchel, 
McGee, McGovern, Morse, Mundt, and Simp- 
son. I | 

S.J. Res. 30. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the balancing of 
the budget: Mr. Hruska and Mr. Thvrmond. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
S. 672, A BILL TO AMEND THE 
ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMA- 
MENT ACT 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations will schedule hear- 
ings on February 22, 1965, on S. 672, a bill 
to amend the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Act, as amended, in order to in- 
crease the authorization for appropria- 
tions. 

A draft of this bill was transmitted to 
the Senate by the President of the 
United States on January 15 and was in- 
troduced by me on January 22, 1965. 
The Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, Mr. William C. 
Foster, will appear on behalf of the ad- 
ministration, and subsequently the com- 
mittee will hear such others as ask to 
testify. ; i 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one: of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of 20 U.S.C. 
42 and 43, the Speaker had appointed 
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Speaking Union and asked If he had any 
message for them. "Yes,” he said, “tell them 
that you bring greetings from an English 
Speaking Union.” And X think that per- 
haps it -was to the relations of the United 
Kingdom and the United States that he 
made his finest contribution. 

In the last analysis, all the zest and life 
and confidence of this incomparable man 
sprang, I believe, not only from the rich en- 
dowment of his nature, but also from a pro- 
found and simple faith in God. In the 
prime of his powers, confronted with the 
apocalyptic risks of annihilation, he said se- 
renely: “I do not believe that God has des- 
paired of his children.” In old age, as the 
honors and excitements faded, his resigna- 
tion had a touching simplicity: “Only faith 
in a life after death in a brighter world 
where dear ones will meet again — only that 
and the measured tramp of time can give 
consolation.” 

The great aristocrat, the beloved leader, 
the profound historian, the gifted painter, 
the superb politician, the lord of language, 
the orator) the wit — yes, and the dedicated 
bricklayer — behind all of them was the man 
of simple faith, steadfast in defeat, gener- 
ous in victory, resigned in age, trusting in a 
loving providence and committing his 
achievements and his triumphs to a higher 
power. 

Like the patriarchs of old, he waited on 
God’s judgment and it could be said of him — 
as of the immortals that went before him— 
that God "magnified him in the fear of his 
enemies and with his words he made prodi- 
gies to cease. He glorified him in the sight 
of kings and gave him commandments in 
the sight of his people. He showed him His 
glory and sanctified him in his fafth.” 

jitJ ' 

Ave Maria Endorse* President Johnson’s 
i Immigration Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1965 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record an excellent editorial from the 
January 30, 1905, issue of Ave Maria, a 
journal published in my congressional 
district, in support of President John- 
son’s proposal for reform of our immi- 
gration laws. 

The editorial follows: 

Quota System Should Go 
During the presidential campaign we heard 
some bitter talk about changes in immigra- 
tion policies that would “let down the flood- 
gates.” From our vantage point, we do not 
see President Johnson’s proposals on’reform 
of the Immigration laws as doing this at all. 
They do open the gates to reason and hu- 
manity. 

Briefly, the reform called for In the Presi- 
dent’s' recent message to Congress would 
drop the outmoded quota system based on 
national origins and would base admission 
on U.S. needs for skills on a flrst-come-flrst- 
served basts. It would give favored treat- 
ment. to members of separated families. It 
would restrict immigration from any one 
country to no more than 10 percent of the 
total Immigration figure' but unused quotas 
(such as England’s)' could be shifted to an- 
other country. " ' 

The quota system has always favored the 
Nordic races. The President's proposal, we 


think, would eliminate the discrimination 
that is implied, in varying degrees, to all other 
peoples, especially those of dark skin. 

The quota system has kept persons of 
talent and skill from entering the United 
States. To admit these people would not add 
to the unemployment problem in our coun- 
try. Anyone who will look at the “want ad" 
Section of any large city can note numerous 
openings demandings special skills that can- 
not be filled now or In the foreseeable future 
by U.S. citizens presently unemployed. 

We believe freedom of movement for all 
peoples Is a value to be guarded and pro- 
moted. The President’s plan for immigration 
is not only to our own best Interests. It is 
humane in its application to peoples all over 
the world. 


Allen T. Klot* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1965 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on New 
Year's Eve 1964, Allen T. Klots, one of 
the fine men of New York, quietly passed 
away after 75 years of activity, energy, 
and contribution. 

I knew Mr. Allen Klots from the time 
I was a small boy and he was one of 
those men who provided inspiration for 
the young people around him. He has 
had an amazingly broad record of ac- 
complishment. 

He was a former president of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, a vigorous advocate of court re- 
form, and a wonderful outdoorsman. He 
was proficient as a figure skater and as 
a sailor. 

Allen Klots was a member of the law 
firm of Winthrop, Stlmson, Putnam & 
Roberts in New York City for many years 
and in 1931 and 1932 had served as as- 
sistant to Secretary of State Henry Stim- 
son in Washington. He served on the 
Mexican border with New York’s Na- 
tional Guard and in 1916 he went to 
France as a lieutenant with the 77th Divi- 
sion of the American Expeditionary 
Force. After being wounded he became 
adjutant to Mr. Stimson, then a lieuten- 
ant colonel in the 305th Field Artillery 
Regiment. 

Allen Klots had many years of active 
practice in New York and of service to 
the community. 

The list of Allen Klots’ accomplish- 
ments would take too many pages to spell 
out, but a partial summary is contained 
in the New York Times obituary of Mr. 
Klots, which follows. 

Mr. Speaker, New York and the coun- 
try has lost a valued citizen. 

The obituary follows: 

Allen T. Klots, Lawyer, Dies — Former Bar 
Association Head 

Laurel Hollow, Long Island, January 1. — 
Allen T. Klots, former president of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York, a 
vigorous advocate of court reform and a 
yachting enthusiast, died of a heart attack in 
his home here yesterday. He was 75 years 
old. 

Mr. Klots was a member since 1913, and 
a partner since 1921, of the law firm of Win- 


throp, Stimson, Putnam & Roberts, 40 Wall 
Street. 

He served in 1931 and 1932 as a special 
assistant to Secretary of State Henry L. Stim- 
son, Mr. Klots was a confidant of Mr. Stim- 
son's and served as executor of his estate. 

After serving on various bar association 
committees for many years, Mr. Klots was 
elected president of the association in 1954 
and 1955. During his two terms he was ac- 
tive in urging court reform. 

His thorough presentation of the case for 
overhauling the judicial structure prompted 
Mayor Wagner to appoint him chairman of 
the mayor’s committee on the courts in 1956. 
He served in the post for 3 years, laying the 
groundwork for the eventual reorganization 
of the city's courts in 1962. 

He also served on the bar's steering com- 
mittee in 1958 in its drive for court reorga- 
nization throughout the State. Its efforts 
were successful and much credit went to Mr. 
Klots. 

Mr. Klots, who was horn in Brooklyn, was 
graduated from Yale in 1909 and from Har- 
vard Law School in 1913, where he was an 
editor of the Law Review. 

caught stimsdn's eye 

He joined the firm of Winthrop & Stimson 
as a clerk, one of many taken on, but his 
thoroughness caught the eye of Mr. Stimson. 

However, Mr. Klots left the firm to join the 
New York National Guard to serve on the 
Mexican border. In 1916, he went to France 
as a lieutenant with the 77th Division of the 
American Expeditionary Force. 

After being wounded slightly 3 times, he 
was taken on as an adjutant to Mr. Stimson, 
then a lieutenant colonel in the 305th Field 
Artillery Regiment. 

Mr. Klots stayed in France after the war 
for a year as a member of the staff of the 
American Relief Commission in Paris. 

When he went back to Mr. Stimson’s firm 
in 1921, he was made a partner. 

He followed Mr. Stimson to the State De- 
partment as his assistant, and became one of 
the Secretary’s closest advisers. 

He accompanied Mr, Stimson to many con- 
ferences, including the 1932 General Dis- 
armament Conference in Geneva. 

Among Mr. Klots’ assignments was the 
gathering of information on the Soviet Union 
in preparation for recognition by the United 
States. Mr. Klots also delved into Asian 
affairs, Including early Japanese aggressions 
against China. 

Though too old for active service in World 
War II, Mr. Klots lent his 40-foot cutter to 
the Coast Guard to patrol Long Island 
Sound. He joined the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
to serve aboard the cutter on night patrols. 

He was an excellent sailor, and won a 
number of Atlantic Class sloop races in Long 
Island waters. 

Every year he took a month’s vacation to 
sail along the Atlantic coast. Though an 
arduous undertaking, he maintained this 
ritual up until last year. 

When it was too cold for sailing, he took 
to skating. His family said he threw himself 
into the sport with the same fervor he would 
apply to a court case. In 1960, he was elected 
president of the Skating Club of New York. 

In his spare time, he could be found work- 
ing on a committee of the Association of the 
Bar. 

In 1948, he headed a committee that urged 
Congress to adopt reforms of congressional 
investigating procedures. The resolution was 
admittedly aimed at the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

In 1965, he declared himself in favor of 
appointment by the Governor of judges to 
the State’s higher courts after screening by 
Judicial commissions. Mr. Klots said that 
voters In New York City frequently had to 
choose among 20-to-35 candidates for judicial 
office about whom they “know practically 
nothing.” 


i 
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Mr. Klots, a former mayor of Laurel Hol- 
low, had been a director of Schieffelin & po., 
chemical manufacturers and Importers of 
wines and spirits. He was a former treasurer 
, of the New York Law Institute and was a 
member of phi Beta Kappa, Delta Kappa 
Epsilon, Skull and Bones; the Downtown As- 
sociation and Yale Clubs in New York CJty; 
the American Law Institute, the Metropoli- 
tan Club in Washington, the Chevy Chase 
Club in Maryland, the Cold Spring Harbor 
Beach Club and the Beaver Dam Sports Club 
in Locust Valley. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Mary Isabel 
FitzBrown Klots; a son, Allen Jr. of New 
York; a daughter, Mrs, Joan Porter of Laurel 
Hollow; a sister, Mrs. Constance Fowler of 
Springfield, Ohio, and two grandchildren. 

A funeral service will be held Monday at 
11 a.m. in St. John's Episcopal Church, Cold 
Spring Harbor. 


LAWS AND feULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Code of Laws of the United States 
Title 44, Section 181. Congressional 
Record; arrangement, style, contents, 
and indexes. — The., joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the Congres- 
sional Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the Congressional 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, e. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Title 44, Section 182b. Same; illus- 
trations, maps, diagrams. — No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the Congressional Record 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully Invited ; 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record . — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues Insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
.alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style . — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Congressional Record, in 7% -point type; 
and all matter Included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript . — When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the Record is- 


sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Record of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter . — The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o’clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished . — Proofs of "leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks . — If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Record. 

7. Thirty-day limit . — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the Congressional 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections . — The permanent Record is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time : Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
Unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further. That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the Congressional Record the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record . — When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix . — The Ap- 
pendix to the Congressional Record shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement In which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 


lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the Congressional Record, nor to Records 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost . — No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the Congressional Record 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out Individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the Congressional 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.— The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.s; 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when, 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin-: 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their: 
report, shall give the probable cost of the! 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported - 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Congressional Record, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942) . 
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Aeronautics and Space Administration the 
sum of $5,260 million, as follows: (a) for 
-^research and development, $4,575,900,000; (b) 
for construction of facilities, $74,700,000; 
a hd, ^ f° r admll ilstrative operations, $609,- 
400,000. Subsection 1(a) for research and 
development is further subdivided into 23 
.line items comprising the various NASA re- 
search and development programs. Subsec- 
tion 1(b) for construction of facilities, is 
further broken down into 13 line items— 11 
locational, one consisting of a number of 
projects at various locations, and one for 
facility planning and design not otherwise 
provided for. 

Subsection 1(d) would authorize the use 
of appropriations for research and deveiop- 
ment for; (i) items of a capital ' nature 
(other than the acquisition of lahd) re- 
quired for the performance of research and 
development contracts; and, (ii) grants to 
nonprofit institutions of higher education, 
or to nonprofit organizations whose primary 
purpose is the conduct of scientific research, 
for purchase or construction of additional 
research facilities. Title to such facilities 
! baU be , ve , sted ln the United States unless 
the Administrator determines that the na- 
tional program of aeronautical and space ac- 
tivities will best be served by vesting title 
in any such grantee Institution. Moreover 
!^.f, UCh grant shaU be made under such 
conditions as the Administrator shall find 
necessary to insure that the United States 

,T,;L reC fi Ve therefr °m benefit adequate to 
Justify the making of that grant. 

In either case no funds may be used for 
the construction of a facility the estimated 
cost of which, including collateral equip- 
ment, exceeds $250,000 unless the Admin- 
istrator notifies specified committees of the 
Congress of the nature, location, and esti- 
mated cost of such facility. 

Subsection 1(e) would provide that, when 
so specified in an appropriation act, (1) any 
amount appropriated for research and devel- 
° pale , nt or .construction of facilities mav 
remain available without fiscal year limita- 
tions, and (2) contracts may be entered into 
under the Administrative operations” ap- 
propriation for maintenance and operation of 
and for other services, to be pro- 
vided during the fiscal year following that 
for which the appropriation is made. 

Subsection 1(f) would authorize the use of 
not to exceed $35,000 of administrative oper- 
ations appropriations for scientific consulta- 
tions or extraordinary expenses, including 
representation and official entertainment 
expenses. 

Subsection 1(g) would provide that no 
funds appropriated pursuant to subsections 
i(a) and 1(c) for maintenance, repair, alter- 
ation and minor construction may be used to 
construct any new facility the estimated cost 
of which, including collateral equipment, ex- 
ceeds $100,000. 

Subsection 1 (h) would provide that, when 
so specified in an appropriation act, any ap- 
propriation authorized under this act to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
ted be used - durln S the fiscal 

year 1966, to finance work or activities for 
which funds have been provided in any other 
appropriation available to the Administra- 
tion and appropriate adjustments between 
such appropriations shall subsequently be 
made in accordance with generally accepted 
accounting principles, 

SECTION 2 

Section 2 would authorize the 5-percent 
upward variation of any of the sums author- 
ized for the construction of facilities line 
items (other than facility planning and de- 
sign) when, in the discretion of the Admin- 
istrator, this is needed to meet unusual cost 
variations. However, the total cost of all 
wofk authorized under these line items may 
not exceed the total s^m authorized for con- 
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struetlon of facilities under subsection 1(h) 
paragraphs (1) through (12). 

SECTION 3 

Section 3 would provide that not more 
than 2 percent of the fund's appropriated 
for research and development, may be trans- 
ferred to the construction of facilities ap- 
propriation and, when so transferred, 
together with $30 million of the funds ap- 
propriated for construction of facilities, shall 
be available for the construction of facili- 
ties and land acquisition at any location if 

(1) the Administrator determines that such 
action is necessary because of changes in the 
space program or new scientific or engi- 
neering developments, and that deferral of 
such action until the next authorization 
act is enacted would be inconsistent with 
the interest of the Nation ln aeronautical 
ana space activities. However, no such 
funds may be obligated until 30 days have 
passed after the Administrator or his de- 
signee has transmitted to specified commit- 
tees of Congress a written report containing 
a description of the project, its cost, and 
the reason why such project is necessary 
in the national interest, or such committee 
before the expiration of such 30-day period 
has notified the Administrator that no ob- 
jection to the proposed action will be made. 

SECTION i 

Section 4 provides that, notwithstanding 

any other provision of this act 

.. No ar nount appropriated pursuant to 
this act may be used for any program 
deleted by the Congress from requests as 
originally made to either the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics or the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences; 

(2) No amount appropriated pursuant to 
this act may be used for any program in 
excess of the amount acutally authorized 
for that particular program by subsections 
1(a) and 1(c); and 

(3) No amount appropriated pursuant to 
this act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, 

“ (A) a period of 30 days has passed 
alter the receipt by each such committee 
of notice given by the Administrator or his 
designee containing a full and complete 
statement of the action proposed to be taken 
and the facts and circumstances relied upon 
in support of such proposed action, or (B) 
each such committee before the expiration of 
such period has transmitted to the Adminis- 
trator written notice to the effect that such 
committee has no abjection to the proposed 
action. 

section 5 


1701 

Act, to provide that the Atorney General 
may waive the requirement of a 2-year 
residence abroad for foreign exchange 
students when the government of the 
student s country flies written notifica- 
tion that it has no objection, and the 
Attorney General finds that the student’s 
admission to the United States would be 
in the public interest. 

* s ™ n ° valld reason a person 
Should be required to leave this country 
for 2 years if it is in the public interest 
or him to remain here and his own gov- 
ernment has no objection to his doing 
. 1 hope that the Congress will see fit 
to change the law in this respect 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
ferred received and appropriately re- 

, , Th< ; klU (S. 929) to amend section 212 
Ce) of the Immigration and Nationality 
h,? u ^ tended, was received, read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


Section 5 would provide that the act may 
be cited as the “National Aeronautics and 
1966°” Admlnls 5tf iti ?^ Au^io^zation Act, 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I also 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend section 212(e) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act 
now requires that a foreign exchange 
student reside abroad for 2 years before 
he or she is eligible to apply for U.S. 
citizenship, with certain provisions for 
hardship cases. It does not, however, 
allow a foreign exchange student to re- 
main here under normal circumstances 
even when the student’s own government 
has no objection. 

Th ® bill which I introduce would 
amend the Immigration and Rationality 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN EXCISE TAXES 

ALLOTT - Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, two ex- 
cise tax bills. Early in the 88th Congress 

S ‘ 1 i 4 ' to repeal the exclse 

h-t™ L uggage - han dbags, and similar 
il e ‘ “f- Senators will recall that the Sen- 
ate adopted an amendment to the Ex- 
cise Tax Rate Extension Act of 1964 
which included a repeal of that partic- 
ular tax. I was greatly gratified by the 
ad *f° p 'ybfhthe Senate took on that oc- 
casion, but the action did not stand- the 
amendment was dropped by the confer- 
ence committee, and the bill as finally 

tax >Pted by b ° th b ° dieS did not re Peal the 

Nevertheless, I was heartened by the 
Senate action, and I believe that the 
senate as a whole is convinced now of 
the inequity of continuing that particu- 
lar tax. Today I reintroduce the meas- 
uo 6 re Peal the tax on luggage and sim- 
jrf. 1 . t ®“®>. “ th e confident expectation 
that in this Congress the wisdom of the 
Senate will finally prevail. 

io«? Cludad i n the amendment to the 
1964 excise tax bill, in addition to lug- 
gage and other leather goods, were cos- 
metics and the first $100 of the sales 
£ c , 01 ! f, J rs an <i jewelry, i was con- 
vinced last year that the Senate was 
+v, gll t 111 repealing all those taxes, and I 
therefore submit a bill which would ac- 
complish that purpose. I ask unani- 
™ u f s vT n f nt , that fc he bill may b™ 

the table for 1 week to allow other Sen- 
desire t0 ‘ i0in M cosponsors , if they so 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
W1 . u be received and appropriately 
ed ’ ’ ^thout objection, the bills 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Ailott 
were r^eived read twice by their titles; 
and refened to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, as follows: 

, ®' 9 n 31 !’ A bm to repeal the retailers excise 
tax on luggage, handbags, and similar Items; 

+„nJ? 31 ' A , bi l I t0 re P eal OT limit certain re- „ 
tailers excise taxes. 
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DETERMINATION OP BOUNDARIES 

OF UTE MOUNTAIN AND NAVAJO 

RESERVATIONS 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the bill 
I introduce today passed the Senate on 
October 22, 1963, but failed to receive 
final committee action in the House of 
Representatives prior to adjournment of 
the 88th Congress on October 3, 1964. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize 
the Ute Mountain Tribe or the Navajo 
Tribe to commence litigation in a three- 
judge district court to determine the lo- 
cation of a part of the common boundary 
between their two reservations. The 
situs of the disputed boundary is in 
northwestern New Mexico, and the bill 
appropriately specifies the U.S. District 
•, Court of the District of New Mexico as 
the judicial forum, and authorizes a di- 
rect right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court. I believe that the three-judge 
district court is the appropriate judicial 
Vehicle in this instance since the dispute 
will call into question the treaty of June 
1, 1868 — 15 Stat. 667 — and a Federal 
Statute — 28 Stat. 677, February 20, 1895. 

It seems that the boundaries estab- 
lished by the treaty and the statute over- 
lapped; however, the dispute did not be- 
come active until recent years when oil 
and gas was discovered in the area and 
indeed under the very lands in contro- 
versy — a strip of land 2 miles wide and 
10y 2 miles long. The Navajo boundary, 
as established by the 1868 treaty, was 
surveyed and monumented in the follow- 
ing year, but the monuments cannot now 
be located. 

In order that mineral development 
could continue in this area, the Nav- 
ajo and the Ute Mountain Tribes en- 
tered into an agreement on May 9, 1957, 
which had the approval of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. The agreement per- 
mitted joint leasing of the area with the 
revenues deposited in a joint account 
pending the resolution of the dispute. 
Due to the leasing pattern in the area, 
the joint account agreement also in- 
cludes an area 2 miles wide on each side 
of the disputed strip. Therefore, two- 
thirds of the lands subject to this agree- 
ment are outside the disputed strip, and 
two-thirds of the funds in the joint ac- 
count are not subject to dispute. 

Several million dollars have accumu- 
lated in the joint account, dollars that 
might better be used to further the de- 
velopment of the respective tribal edu- 
cational and industrial projects. It is 
my sincere hope that the Congress will 
act quickly on this legislation so that 
the matter may progress toward an 
early and final judicial resolution. The 
parties are anxious for the settlement 
of the matter, and the Congress should 
be equally anxious to provide the means 
whereby the dispute may be settled. 

On behalf of Senators Dominick, An- 
derson, and myself, I send the bill to 
the desk and ask that it be appropri- 
ately referred, and that the bill lie on 
the desk for the remainder of the week 
so that other Senators who wish to join 
" In sponsoring this bill may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 


will lie on the table, as requested by the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The bill (S. 933) to determine the 
rights and interests of the Navajo Tribe 
and the Ute Mountain Tribe of the Ute 
Mountain Reservation in and to certain 
lands in the State of New Mexico, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Allott (for himself, and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


DEDUCTION FROM GROSS INCOME 
FOR WATER ASSESSMENTS 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill which would allow farmers to 
deduct as expense all amounts paid to 
irrigation ditch companies or similar 
entities for water assessments. This bill 
is prompted by the position taken by the 
Internal Revenue Service last year when 
its agents were .auditing 1963 returns. I 
received letters from several of my con- 
stituents saying that the IRS had de- 
parted from its prior practice, and was 
disallowing portions of the water assess- 
ments. 

The mutual ditch company is a legal 
entity which was first introduced in our 
Western States. It is largely unknown 
and little understood east of the Missouri 
River. It may take any one of several 
forms, but basically it is organized simply 
as a means of conveying irrigation water 
from the point of diversion on a stream to 
the final user, the farmer who irrigates 
his land. The company or association 
will hold naked legal title to the diversion 
works and canals. The shareholders of 
the association are entitled to water in 
proportion to their stockholdings, and 
the shares of stock in such companies 
have often been held in Colorado to be 
real property. The company may make 
assessments against the shares of stock, 
and unless those assessments are paid in 
full, the owner thereof is not entitled to 
receive water from the ditches of the 
company. Further, the assessments be- 
come a lien against the stock, and thus 
against the water rights represented 
thereby, and if the assessments continue 
unpaid, the stock may be sold by such 
association to enable it to recover the 
amount of such assessments. 

Internal Revenue agents, from what 
I have been told, have not all treated 
these assessments in the same way, and 
there seems to be some question whether 
certain portions of the assessment should 
or should not be deductible. The great 
bulk of the assessments, however, are 
for operation and maintenance of the 
canal and reservoir systems. The bill 
which I introduce today, Mr. President, 
would clarify the situation and provide 
even-handed treatment to all farmers 
who must irrigate their lands. It is my 
sincere hope that the Senate will be able 
to adopt this measure in this Congress, 
perhaps as an amendment to a House- 
passed revenue measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may lie on the table for 1 week to allow 
Senators to join as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 


will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The bill (S. 934) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a 
farmer a deduction from gross income 
for water assessments levied by irriga- 
tion ditch companies introduced by Mr. 
Allott (for himself and other Senators) , 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


HOOVER DAM POWERPLANT 
DEFICIENCIES 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it has 
truly been said; “The mill cannot grind 
with the water that is past.” The truth 
of this statement was apparent to dele- 
gations of the Upper Colorado River 
Basin States, and the Secretary of the 
Interior took heed of it on May 11, 1964, 
when he announced the closing of the 
gates at Glen Canyon Dam in Arizona, 
marking the termination of the misap- 
propriation of Colorado River water be- 
longing to the upper basin. 

At that time. Lake Mead, behind 
Hoover Dam, was quite low, primarily as 
a result of allowing water far in excess 
of downstream entitlements to pass over 
the dam for power production purposes. 
To make the announcement more pala- 
table to the lower basin, the Secretary 
also announced his intention to charge 
the upper basin fund with the cost of 
furnishing deficiency power to Hoover 
Dam power contractors; but the Secre- 
tary failed to indicate the source in law 
of this claimed authority to make such 
an arbitrary decision. 

If the upper basin were withholding 
water beyond its legal entitlement, there 
might be some basis for the charge to 
the upper basin in equity, if not in law. 
But, during the past 10 years the upper 
basin has already delivered to the lower 
basin approximately 20 million acre-feet 
of water in excess of its legal obligation 
under the Colorado River Compact. 
What kind of justice would require the 
upper basin to pay for the privilege of 
keeping what lawfully belongs to it? 
The injustice of it is doubly apparent 
when one realizes that the water re- 
tained behind Glen Canyon Dam will 
turn its generators and produce revenues 
for the repayment of the Federal invest- 
ment at Glen Canyon and will later be 
available downstream to turn the gen- 
erators at Hoover Dam. Naturally, gen- 
erators had to be installed at Glen Can- 
yon Dam and a minimum power pool 
had to be established before we could 
commence producing power at two loca- 
tions on the river with the same water, 
and it was the minimum power pool that 
the upper basin was fighting for. A 
delay in establishing this minimum 
power pool meant a delay In reaping the 
benefit of double beneficial use of the 
water. The bill I introduce today is de- 
signed to help relieve the upper basin of 
this unfair and oppressive burden. It 
will spread the cost between both the 
upper basin and the lower basin, and 
this is fair since Glen Canyon Dam 
spreads its benefits to both basins. In 
addition to receiving power generated at 
Glen Canyon Dam, the lower basin is 
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year as were enrolled 10 years ago. If proj- 
ections prove correct, the present figure of 
4.3 million students will rise to 6.9 million 
by 1970. There have been three main as- 
pects of this upsurge In higher education 
enrollments: more students compete for the 
scholarship and loan assistance available at 
each college, more students compete for the 
part-time jobs available on or near each 
campus, and more students are being drawn 
from middle- and low-income families. 

It Is In the national Interest that more of 
the country's young people have the oppor- 
tunity to acquire better training and educa- 
tion. In a practical sense, opportunity comes 
In three forms: scholarships, loans, and work- 
study programs. 

The present average cost for attending a 
public college Or university for 1 year Is 
$1,560 and for attending a private Institution, 
$2,370. Tills Is up from the $1,190 and $1,700 
respectively in 1954-55. It Is currently es- 
timated that by 1970 the cost of attending a 
public Institution for 1 year will reach $1,840 
and for attending a private Institution $2,780. 
Sums of this magnitude Inevitably discour- 
age many worthy young men and women of 
low-income families from pursuing their 
education alter high school. 

In 1960, there were 1,079,000 high school 
graduates who did not go on to college. For- 
ty-two percent Indicated that finances played 
a role In their decision not to go; of these, 
nearly half flatly said they could not afford to 
consider college at all. Thus, some 217,000 
high school graduates who would have liked 
to have continued their education were pre- 
vented from doing so by financial Inability. 
Of the number of young people who did go 
6fi to higher education, 22 percent dropped 
out by the end of the first year.' Of these, 28 
percent gave lack of money as the prime rea- 
son for dropping out. 

These statistics are chiefly an expression 
of the plight of low-income families and their 
children. The relationship between family 
income aiid college attendance Is clear: In 
1960, for example, 78 percent of all high 
school graduates whose families had Incomes 
Of $12,000 or more per year went on to col- 
lege. By contrast, only S3 percent of stu- 
dents in the $3,000-or-less family Income 
bracket went on to higher education. 

The problem of financing higher education 
Is not limited to low-income families. Fami- 
lies Of average income trying to provide a 
college education for their children also face 
a' serious situation. The most serious diffi- 
culty occurs Tor such middle-income families 
When there are two or more children attend- 
ing college at one time. Upon the enrollment 
of the oldest child as a college freshman, the 
family commits a large part of Its resources 
to education for an extended period of time. 
When the second child arrives as a college 
freshman, expenditures double, and the fam- 
ily must meet costs of $5,000 or more a school 
.year. 

Students from middle-income families 
often find It difficult to obtain financial re- 
lief. The family’s income may be too high 
for them to qualify for many scholarship or 
loan programs;' but Insufficient to carry the 
full burden of support for children In college. 
In addition, Interest rates on loans are often 
too high to permit middle-income families 
to make long-term commitments. That the 
pinch Is already being felt can be seen In the 
fact that three out of every four families 
npw taking part In some kind of federally 
: supported student loan program have 
brothers and sisters of college age. 

. Existing loan programs are under strong 
pressures With more than 600,000 students 
having borrowed approximately $453 million 
from the national defense student loan funds 
set up In 1,674 colleges and universities. Be- 
fore the enactment of this program In 1958, 
most Institutions Of higher education had 
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never made a student loan; not more than 
100 institutions had loan programs that 
totaled more than a few thousands of dollars 
annually. Today, rising numbers of students 
are asking for the aid of this program to 
help them stay In school; In addition, new 
colleges are being created — 500 new Institu- 
tions in the past 18 years — and each one Is 
a potential subscriber to the NDSL program, 
requiring the Federal contribution. The 
88th Congress, recognizing the Increasing 
pressures on these federally supported stu- 
dent loan funds, authorized $163.3 million 
for the current fiscal year, $179.3 million for 
fiscal 1966, $190 million for fiscal 1967, and 
$196 million for fiscal 1968. 

The third method of assisting needy stu- 
dents In colleges and universities is by mak- 
ing available to them part-time employment. 
College-paid undergraduate employment now 
totals about $145 million a year and provides 
425,000 students with average earnings of 
$360 a year each. The work-study program 
of the Economic Opportunities Act of 1964 
is underway with present grants to institu- 
tions totaling $71 million annually; hut there 
Is also much evidence that this Is Insufficient 
support to meet the demands of work needed 
by students, particularly those students from 
families of low Income. 

Proposal 

Title IV proposes a 5-year program of stu- 
dent financial aids to make the benefits of 
higher education available to academically 
qualified students in need of financial assist- 
ance. The title provides four types of assist- 
ance: (1) undergraduate scholarships to 
qualified high school graduates from low-in- 
come families; (2) Insured reduced-interest 
private loans to both undergraduate and 
graduate students through approved com- 
mercial lenders and certain State and non- 
profit programs; (3) an expanded work-study 
program to provide part-time employment; 
and (4) extension and expansion of the Na- 
tional Defense Student Loan Program. 

(a) Undergraduate scholarships: 

The undergraduate scholarship program 
would provide grants of up to $800 per aca- 
demic year for qualified high school gradu- 
ates from low-income families. A student 
may receive the scholarship on an annual 
basis for a period of up to 4 years while pur- 
suing a full-time undergraduate course of 
study at an eligible Institution of higher edu- 
cation. It Is not Intended that this scholar- 
ship would be the sole financial support of 
the recipient. Loans under the National De- 
fense Education Act and work-study oppor- 
tunities could be combined In such a manner 
as to provide appropriate financial assistance 
— dependent upon the need and capabilities 
of each student. 

In order for the student to qualify for the 
scholarship, he must be under 21; must be 
from a low-income family; must be capable 
of maintaining good standing at an Institu- 
tion of higher education: must have been 
accepted as a full-time student; and must 
have made application demonstrating his 
need for financial assistance. The selection 
of recipients would be made by the Institu- 
tion In which the student was enrolled. Pref- 
erence would be given to students entering 
upon their freshman year and to students 
entering 4-year schools after have been grad- 
uated from 2-year Institutions of higher edu- 
cation. In determining whether a student 
is from a low-income family or not, the Insti- 
tution would make an appropriate review of 
the student's entire financial status. 

The amount of a scholarship would be 
determined by the Institution on the basis 
of criteria or schedules provided by the 
Commissioner of Education. The scholar- 
ship could not exceed $800, nor could It ex- 
ceed the cost of the student’s education. 

Student scholarships would he provided 
through Institutions of higher education 


which have made agreements with the Com- 
missioner. Institutions eligible would be 
those which have In operation agreements 
for loans under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and for employment under the 
college work-study program. 

The Commissioner of Education would 
make an agreement with an Institution of 
higher learning requiring the Institution to 
make vigorous efforts to identify qualified 
youths from low-income groups and encour- 
age them to continue their education be- 
yond secondary school. Colleges would 
establish close working relationships with 
secondary schools and could make tentative 
commitments of scholarships to qualified 
students enrolled in grade 11 or lower and 
to secondary school dropouts. Up to 5 per- 
cent of the funds received could be spent by 
the Institutions for the administrative costs 
involved in this Identification and encour- 
agement program. An institution would 
also be required to maintain Its efforts in its 
own scholarship and loan program. 

Scholarship funds would be apportioned 
among the States In the following manner : 

1. One-third on the basis of the number 
of full-time students enrolled In institu- 
tions of higher education In each State In 
relation to the total number of such stu- 
dents; 

2. One-third on the basis of the portion 
of secondary school graduates In each State; 
and 

3. One-third on the basis of the portion of 
children under age 18 from families with 
annual Incomes of less than $3,000. 

Up to 2 percent of the total appropria- 
tions could be allocated to Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

It is also provided that the Commissioner 
could enter Into contracts, not to exceed 
$100,000 per year, with State and local edu- 
cational agencies and other public or non- 
profit organizations for the purpose of (1) 
Identifying qualified youths from low- 
income families and encouraging them to 
continue their education, (2) publicizing 
existing forms of financial aid, and (S) en- 
couraging secondary school dropouts to re- 
enter educational programs. 

The first-year authorization would be $70 
million. 

(b) Insured reduced-interest loans : 

Insured, reduced-interest student loans 
would be provided by the establishment of 
the student loan insurance fund which 
would enable the Commissioner to Insure 
eligible lenders against losses on loans made 
by them to students In eligible Institutions 
who do not have reasonable access to similar 
loan programs. It is also provided that the 
Commissioner would pay a portion of the 
Interest (up to 2 percentage points) on 
such loans and on certain other loans which 
are insured under a State program or by a 
nonprofit private organization or institution. 

Students would be able to borrow up to 
$1,500 annually in order to pursue a course 
of study at an eligible Institution. The ag- 
gregate insured unpaid principal amount 
could not exceed $9,000 In the case of a grad- 
uate or professional student or $6,000 In the 
case of any other student. The maximum 
amount of Interest paid by the borrower 
would be set by the Secretary on a national, 
regional, or other appropriate basis. 

Repayment of the loans would begin 1 
year after the student ceases to carry at least 
one-half of a normal full-time workload or 
course of study. The period of repayment 
could not exceed 10 years and the complete 
term of the loan could not exceed 15 years. 

A student would be eligible to obtain an 
Insured loan If he (1) has been accepted for 
enrollment at an eligible institution; (2) If 
he carries at least one-half of a normal full- 
time workload; or (3) If he Is already en- 
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rolled at an eligible Institution and main 
tains good standing. 

. institutions tn this program 
would be. Jl) Institutions of higher educa- 
tlon which are. fully accredited and which 
offer courses creditable toward a bachelor’s 
degree; or, (2) business, vocational, and 
technical schools which are accredited and 
which admit only students who have com- 
pleted or left secondary school. A student 
could borrow from an eligible Institution of 
higher education or from any participating 
commercial lender which is subject to ex- 
amination and supervision by an agency of 
the United States or any State. 

The total .principal amount of new loans to 
students covered by insurance would not 
exceed $700 million in fiscal year 1966, $1 bil- 
lion In fiscal year 1967, and $1.4 billion In 
fiscal year 1968 and each of the two succeed- 
lng fiscal years. 

First-year cost would be $15 million. 

(c) College work-study program extension 
and amendments: 

. . work-study program under part C of 
? of $16 Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 would be transferred from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to the Office of Edu- 
cation, 

This program provides for contracts be- 
tween the Commissioner of Education and 
Institutions of higher education In which 
part-time employment opportunities axe en- 
couraged. The proposed amendments would 
expand the opportunities for part-time em- 
ployment particularly for students from low- 
income families. 

The period during which the Federal share 
of the compensation of students employed 
may not exceed 90 percent would be extended 
for 1 year, through June 30, 1967. 

Authorization for fiscal year 1966 would be 
$129 million. Of this amount $84 million 
Is carried in the budget requests for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, $45 million 
for the Office of Education, 

(d) Extension pf national defense student 
loan program: 

Title IV-D would extend the authorization 
of the National Defense Student Loan Pro- 
gram (title II of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, as amended) for an addi- 
tional 3 years with the following authoriza- 
tlons: $225 million for fiscal year 1969, $250 
million for fiscal year 1970, $275 million for 
fiscal year 1971. 


of our civilian economy, thus helping to 
create more Jobs, enhance Industrial de- 
velopment and Improve the means for 
maklii g this knowledge more readily 
available to businesses, both small and 
largre. 

At a time when military expenditures 
are leveling off. It is imperative that we 
nnd ways to encourage free enterprise to 
use science for the vast segment of the 
economy, not related to the space or de- 
fense mission. The provisions of this 
bill could be of invaluable assistance in 
this respect. 

The Department of Commerce, which 
developed the proposal. Is to be congrat- 
ulated for its foresight in identifying 
and seeking to remedy this imbalance in 
our uses of science and engineering in- 
1 .am particularly impressed 
that the administration has recognized 
the essential need for universities to be 
actively engaged in furnishing this sci- 
ence and engineering information for 
the benefit of our commerce and indus- 
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STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES ACT 
OF 1965 

,, ROOSEVELT (at the request of 
Mr . O Neal of Georgia) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Madam Speaker I 
have today introduced a bill to promote 
economic growth by supporting state and 
regional centers to place the findings of 
science usefully in the hands of Amer- 
ican enterprise. Its proposed title is the 
State Technical Services Act of 1965. A 
ocu ar kiU was introduced on January 
25 by the Honorable Oren Harris, chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, as part of the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

My State of California, and indeed the 
I ^ ation ’ ha s a profound and jus- 
tified interest in using the results of our 
modern science and technology for the 
benefit of the people and our businesses 
ana industries. The bill would give 
grants to States in support of plans for 
infusing existing scientific and techno- 
logical information into the lifestream 


REALISTIC, ifUMANE IRttllGRATION 
POLICY IS LONG OVERDUE 

n/r < ^",. t ROOSEVELT (at the request of 
Mr. O Neal of Georgia) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Madam Speaker, 
as in the past, I am proud to Join in the 
sponsorship of legislation to bring im- 
migration policy in line with the inscrip- 
tion beneath the Statue of Liberty pro- 
claiming to all nations, “Give me your 
tired, your poor; your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free.” 

I am not, however, proud that it is 
necessary to introduce remedial legisla- 
tion every session. Substantive changes 
in our Immigration law should have 
moved through the U.S. Congress many 
years ago. 

When President Truman vetoed the 
Immigration Act of 1952— known as the 
McCarran- Walter Act — he was. In fact 
vetoing racism and injustice as land- 
marks of American thinking. 

This law, unfortunately upheld by 
Congress, actually Is a codification of all 
the restrictive immigration enactments 
or previous years, compounded by many 
new and severer restrictions and injus- 
tices under the soporific excuse of na- 
tional security. 

pie words of President Truman in his 
veto message still remain a correct in- 
dictment of the 1952 restrictive, racist 
immigration law; that is, the law ‘‘dis- 
criminates, deliberately and intentionally 
against many peoples of the world.” 

Then 2 years later we heard the late, 
great Senator Herbert Lehman put it on 
the line when he stated : 

The system presupposes that persons born 
In one country are better suited to Immigrate 
here and become American citizens than per- 
sons born in another. As reflected in our 
Immigration quotas, an individual born in 
® r ‘“ n v.! S presumed to be 13 times more 
acceptable to America than one born In 
Italy and 200 times more acceptable than 
one born in Greece. 

™ T m 1S f lssumptlon 18 not only utterly false 
on the face of it; It Is basically repulsive to 


the very spirit and tradition— to the mean- 
ing — of America. 

And Just a short time ago. Madam 
Speaker, we were privileged to hear in 
this Chamber, President Johnson in his 
state of the Union message, declaring, 

We must open opportunities to all our 
people,” including “to those in other 
lands that are seeking the promise of 
America, through an immigration law 
based on the work a man can do and not 
where he was born or how he spells his 
name.” 

I fully agree with the President’s goal 
In short, I respectfully submit that our 
immigration law should not be based on 
a national quota system, but based on a 
person’s need, talent, and above all, our 
commitment to democratic concepts in 
judging others. I would hope that the 
pending immigration legislation, in line 
with this administration’s objectives, 
would be a priority item for this Con- 
gress. 

Madam Speaker, may I jog our collec- 
tive national memory for just a moment 
by pointing out that way back in 1787 
during the Constitutional Convention 
J ames Madison said : 

That part of America which has encour- 
aged them [the foreigners] has advanced 
™ or ® rapidly In population, agriculture, and 
tne art. ’ 

History has proved him right and we 
in Congress have an obligation to go 
along with the healthy tide of history 
by repealing the 1952 discriminatory im- 
migration act as part of the law of the 
land. 


FIFTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

(Mr. NATCHER (at the request of Mr, 
O Neal of Georgia) was granted permis- 
sion to extend his remarks at this point 
m toe Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Speaker the 
week of February 7 through February 13 
commemorates the 55th anniversary of 
the Boy Scouts of America. In our pres- 
ent-day society, when from all sides, we 
hear voices raised in concern against the 
rising tide of discontent that seems to 
affect so many of our young people, it 
is pleasant and somehow reassuring to 
take notice of this fine and upstanding 
group of young men and boys, each of 
whom has pledged himself to the better- 
ment of the world he lives in, with this 
simple oath: 

On my honor I will do my best; to do my 
duty to God and my country, and to obey the 
Scout law; to help other people at all times; 
to keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. 

The Boy Scouts of America was incor- 
porated on February 8, 1910, and the or- 
ganization was granted a charter by the 
Congress on June 15, 1916, with the 
President of the United States as hon- 
orary president. Since 1910, 36 million 
American youths have become members. 
Since 1910, 36 million American youths 
have become better Americans. 

Today, the national membership stands 
at 4 million boys and 1,500,000 adults. 
Today, In Cub packs, Scouting groups 
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that the name ol the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] be added as a co- 
J sponsor of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
35) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States grant- 
ing to citizens of the United States who 
have attained the age of 18 the right to 
vote in presidential elections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 

On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 

Article entitled “The Kids of Wrangell,” 
written by Joan Davidson, and published in 
the Reporter for November 5, 1964. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

Article entitled “Kentucky Power Lights 
TJp Ecuador,” written by Ernest L. Clark, 
and published In the December 27, 1964, is- 
sue of the Louisville Courier- Journal. 

Article on Joshua B, Everett, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., published in the Louisville Times 
of December 26, 1964. 


SUPPORT OF TEXAS RIGHT-TO- 
WORK LAW — RESOLUTION OF SAN 
ANTONIO MANUFACTURERS AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 19 the board of directors of the San 
Antonio Manufacturers Association 
unanimously passed a resolution setting 
forth in no uncertain terms their support 
of the Texas State right-to-work law 
and expressing strong opposition to any 
national moves to invalidate that law 
which Texans freely adopted by majority 
vote. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
views of the board, and I ask that their 
resolution be printed at this point in 
the Record so that other Senators may 
consider the depth of Texas conviction 
on tAis issue. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Resolution by San Antonio Manufacturers 
Association Pertaining to Official Asso- 
ciation Policy Regarding Legislative Ac- 
tions Toward the Repeal of the Right- 
To-Work Law 

Whereas President Lyndon Baines John- 
son, in his state of the Union message, on 
January 4, 1966, called on Congress to enact 
legislation for the repeal of section 14-B of 
the Taft-Hartley Act; and 
Whereas it. is .most evident that any legisla- 
tive action repealing said section 14-B would 
be the Government’s denial to the American 
worker his freedom of choice and freedom of 
action; and 

Whereas section 14-B does not In any man- 
ner injure nor destroy the rights of union 
workers or unions themselves; but, guar- 
antees the rights to organize and the rights 
to belong as union members to the individ- 
ual; and 

Whereas section 14-B upholds and protects 
a great basic American freedom to the ex- 
tent that freedom of individual action and 
personal conviction, is recognized as being a 
valuable citizen right, in that this section 
14-B reads: 


“Nothing In this act shall be construed as 
authorizing the exeoutlon or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment 
In any State or Territory In which such exe- 
cution or application is prohibited by State 
or Territorial law,” and 
Whereas we note with pride on one hand 
that antidiscrimination is now the law of the 
land; and, then, on the other hand, find that 
a great discrimination is asked as a law of 
the land against American labor In the re- 
peal of the right to work law; and 

Whereas the officers, board of directors, and 
the general membership of the San Antonio 
Manufacturers Association hold high the be- 
lief that the repeal of section 14-B of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, would be the destructive 
element of democracy for States rights; and, 
most of all, the rights of the individual; and 
Whereas we strongly believe and hold the 
conviction that a serious matter of this na- 
ture deserves the entire American citizenry's 
rights to voice their decisions: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That on January 19, 1966, the 
board of directors of the San Antonio Manu- 
facturers Association, in official board meet- 
ing held in San Antonio, the above date, 
unanimously adopts this resolution of policy 
which reflects and clearly states “opposition 
and objections in unanimous voice to any 
legislative programs calling for the repeal 
of section 14-B of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Lester J. Ferguson, 
President, San Antonio Manufacturers 
Association. 

Bill E. Henderson, 
Executive Secretary, San Antonio 
Manufacturers Association. 


THE JOHNSON BEGINNING 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Walter 
Lippmann writes with his usual brilliance 
in this morning’s edition of the Wash- 
ington Post. His column, entitled “The 
Johnson Beginning,” is worthy of the 
highest praise. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed at this point 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Johnson Beginning 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Seen from the sidelines, it has been par- 
ticularly impressive to note how the begin- 
ning of the Johnson administration has been 
marked by a change of emphasis and direc- 
tion. For the first time in the 25 years since 
the start of the Second World War, the main 
attention of the President is not fixed upon 
the dangers abroad but on the problems and 
the prospects at home. 

It will be a great mistake, I am sure, to 
read this as meaning that the country is 
withdrawing into isolation, having lost in- 
terest in the world abroad. What has hap- 
pened is that there Is for the time being a 
conjuncture of events abroad which makes it 
safe and prudent for the country to abate 
its anxiety and to pay attention to its own 
affairs. For these affairs have been sacrificed 
and grievously neglected for a quarter of a 
century. 

The President’s budget and his messages 
compose, it seems to me, a brilliantly con- 
trived and integrated program for Initiating 
those progressive reforms which are at once 
necessary and practicable. Read as a whole, 
the collection of messages shows the Pres- 
ident to be a bold Innovator, who is likely 
to succeed because he Is deeply in touch 
with the great central mass of American 
sentiment and opinion. We have rarely, if 
ever, seen at the beginning of a new admin- 
istration such a coherent program, such in- 


sight and resourcefulness. The President has 
grasped the nettle of race relations, of the 
church and state controversy, of business 
confidence and the welfare state, with a sure 
and skillful hand. 

There is an International context for the 
explicit Johnson program. Though the 
President did not talk about it because it is 
not ripe to be talked about from his office, 
the State of the world today permits and 
Justifies the preoccupation with American 
domestic affairs. I do not, of course, presume 
to know or to say how the President— if he 
were given to generalization and specula- 
tion, which he isn’t — would describe the state 
of world affairs which is implied in his pol- 
icies and program. But the state of the world 
can be described somewhat as follows: 

The postwar period which has lasted for 
20 years has kept us all preoccupied with the 
unfinished business of the World War. It has 
not been possible to make a settlement of 
that war, either in Europe where Germany 
and the Continent are partitioned, or in East- 
ern Asia where Korea, China, and Indochina 
are partitioned and Japan is separated from 
the Ryukyus. This postwar period is now 
ending. The period we have entered upon is 
already plainly visible in Europe and, quite 
dimly, it is Just beginning to appear in East 
Asia. This post-postwar period will see a gen- 
eral movement toward that settlement of the 
Second World War. 

The hard core of the settlement will be 
the inevitable return to normal after the 
convulsions which the World War produced. 
Thus, in Europe, the collapse of Hitler’s Nazi 
empire brought the Russians to the Elbe 
River in the middle of Europe. The Soviet 
tide will have to recede. In fact, it has quite 
visibly already begun to recede. In East Asia, 
the collapse of the Japanese empire brought 
the United States to the Asian mainland and 
to some of the islands off its shores. This is 
an extension of our political power beyond its 
normal and natural limits, and like the Rus- 
sians in Europe, the American tide will have 
to recede. 

It is as abnormal for the United States to 
be in Seoul, in Okinawa, in Quemoy and 
Matsu and Formosa, in Saigon and Hue as 
it is abnormal for the Russians to be in Ber- 
lin, Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, Bucharest, 
and Sofia. The settlement of the World War, ' 
which must come someday, is certain to 
mean correction of the great displacements 
of power— of the Russian power into the 
heart of Europe and of American power onto 
the mainland of Asia. 

The historical reality cannot be understood 
in terms of battles which are won or lost. 
The whole historical process is more like a 
geological phenomenon, like the subsiding 
of the earth and the return of the waters 
after a great upheaval. It is a callow kind 
of jingoism to talk of victory for us and de- 
feat for the Soviet Union as it accommodates 
Itself to the growing Intercourse between the 
two halves of Europe. And it is panic-mon- 
gering to flagellate ourselves into paroxysms 
of anguiBh and shame at the prospect of ne- 
gotiating settlements which end our en- 
tanglements in East Asia. 

The role of the United States in the world 
today is to use its power, its resources, its 
brains, and its experience to see that this in- 
evitable readjustment in Europe and Asia 
comes to pass decently and honorably. The 
time has come to stop imagining ourselves to 
be the “leader” of Europe. The time has 
come to stop beating our heads against stone 
walls under the illusion that we have been 
appointed policeman to the human race 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL TRAIN- 
ING AN AID TO WORLD PEACE 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
the agencies of Government which has 
attracted my attention and admiration 
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for many "years is the present Interna- 
tional Agricultural Development Serv- 
ice — the agency which used to be the 
foreign "Agricultural Service— and Its 
foreign agricultural training activities. 

One of the great concepts which our 
Nation has adopted Is that we can help 
to ease International tensions by easing 
economic distress, reducing Illiteracy, 
and providing means for nations to help 
themselves. We are doing this through 
an exchange of knowledge In many areas, 
but we are doing" especially well through 
the programs developed by foreign agri- 
tultural training. 

Robert Ulrich in his "book, “Education 
and the Id ea ’ of Mankind," said : 

Qopd education • • * Is not only a proc- 
ess of Information. It Is also an endeavor 
to help a person respect honest differences of 
opinion and discover his capacity for con- 
tinuous growth through enriching experi- 
ences. 

I believe that Is precisely the type of 
education and training which Is done by 
tills agency of (Sovernment. 

- For the past 3 years, I have consulted 
with Cannon Heame and others who 
share the responsibility for outlining 
these training programs. I have cbme to 
admire them for their dedication. 
Through their good offices, we have co- 
operated in bringing two great interna- 
tional training seminars to the campus 
of South Dakota State University at 
Brookings, S. Dak. In 1962 we had an 
International seminar on soil and water, 
Which was ah outstanding success. This 
summer, we expect to hold another such 
seminar covering the role of extension 
work and rural youth programs. We 
anticipate that.it will also be a resound- 
ing success. , . ,, , 

The foreign agricultural training divi- 
sion has just issued its annual report. As 

I glanced through it, I was inspired by 
the information it contained, as well as 
the challenges it presented for itself. I 
think the work of the agency is well set 
out in the following statement: 

A PROGRAM FOR A BETTER FUTURE 

Benefits of this International sharing of 
UH, agricultural technology will be reaped 
for many years to come. Tills Is a construc- 
tive and humanitarian effort In building a 
better word for all men which is in keeping 
with U.S. foreign policy and the American 
tradition. In many countries, this educa- 
tional program Is the foundation for hopes 
of adequate food and better nutrition In 
the near future. And, because agriculture 
Is the number one Industry in most develop- 
ing nations, this assistance Is vital to their 
economic growth and fuller participation In 
world trade. 

Believing that others may be inter- 
; ested in the work and success of this 
agfeiicy, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Record selected excerpts of 
its annual report. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

INTERNATION AL RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

The United States, for over 20 years, has 
helped developing nations of the free world 
Improve their agriculture and rural life. 
This has been done through. (1) technical 
assistance — sending U.S. technicians to ad- 
vise on steps for development— and (2) train- 
ing — bringing to this country specialists in 


agriculture to study our agricultural methods 
firsthand. 

The VS. Department of Agriculture’s part 
In this program Is coordinated by the Inter- 
national Agricultural Devel opment Service. 
IADS, established as a USDA agency In Au- 
gust of 1963, works with the other agencies 
of the Department In sending abroad USDA 
specialists to serve In the developing coun- 
tries. This work Is conducted for the Agency 
for International Development In much the 
same way as many U.S. universities are help- 
ing AID establish new universities In Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia. In 1964, teams of 
USDA technicians provided technical assist- 
ance in El Salvador, Ecuador, Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, Tunisia, and Algeria. 

Training Is coordinated by the foreign 
training division, a division of IADS. The 
foreign training division helps plan, sched- 
ule, supervise and evaluate programs for ag- 
riculturists sent to this country for training. 
It maintains close relationships with uni- 
versities, associations, and agricultural busi- 
nesses that can train Individuals with needs 
for specialized skills and knowledge. 

Cooperatively, the Department of Agricul- 
ture Is working with the entire U.S. agricul- 
tural community— universities, organiza- 
tions, businesses, farmers — to provide the 
best technical assistance and training pos- 
sible. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL TRAINING, 1964 


In the past year, 3,641 Individuals from 
other countries arrived In the United States 
for training In agriculture. Another 1,009 
remained in this country to continue agri- 
cultural training they had started the year ' 
before. These individuals are professional 
agricultural specialists from other countries, 
who have come to the United States to learn 
new skills and knowledge which will enable 
them to Improve agricultural production and 
rural living at home. 

Training for these people was planned and 
directed by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Some training actually was con- 
ducted by the Department’s various agencies. 
But most of It was provided by land-grant 
universities, farm organizations, agricultural 
businesses and other cooperating groups. 
The training often took unusual turns — 
from college classes In bee culture In Georgia 
for a man from Jordan to practice in making 
educational motion pictures In California for 
a man from Sudan— training for a specific 
. individual’s technical needs so that he might 
perform a Job In bis country more effectively 
on his return. 

The participant 

The Individual agriculturist, when he ar- 
rives In this country under sponsorship of 
AID or an International organization, Is 
called a participant. This term is used be- 
cause he participates in the educational pro- 
gram which has been planned for him. The 
Department and cooperating institutions 
have made available to him training oppor- 
tunities. But success or failure of the pro- 
gram depends on him, on his participation. 

The term "participant” Is used also be- 
cause these individuals already are profes- 
sionals. Thus they are neither students nor 
trainees. For the most part, they have had 
considerable academic training and numer- 
ous years of experience in their fields of spe- 
cialization. They are among the most tal- 
ented agriculturists In their country. On 
them rests their country’s hopes for prog- 
ress and development In the future. 

Participants are picked for training In the 
United States with care and consideration. 
In almost every case, they are selected co- 
operatively by their own governments and 
a U.S. technician, usually an AID adviser, 
working In their country. The American 
technician, in fact, normally has worked 
directly with them and thus knows their 
specific training needs, their capabilities. 


and the part they are likely to play In the 
future development of their country. Par- 
ticipants therefore, come with certain train- 
ing needs In mind which, if filled, will make 
them more effective In their jobs when they 
return. This U.S. training also helps them 
understand guidance offered by the American 
technician with whom they are working. 
Others benefit from their training, too, for 
In most cases participants help train their 
countrymen who are not able to come to 
the United States. 

Participants come as individuals and in 
groups. They come at various times of the 
year and for different periods. Virtually 
all come for practical experience and know- 
how. A few attend college courses. 

Most training in 1964 was either practical, 
or academic, or a combination. For a prac- 
tical training program, the participant came 
to the United States for a period of a few 
weeks up to 7 or 8 months. More than likely 
he came as a member of a group. He may 
have spent some time In a university, but: for 
practical rather than for primarily academic 
training. He probably traveled to three or 
four different locations around the country 
to observe and take part in practical opera- 
tions related to his Interests. 

The participant coming for an academic 
program probably arrived in the fall to be- 
gin the college semester with most American 
students. He attended at least two se- 
mesters of class and possibly more. He may 
have earned a degree but his main objective 
was to attend a university to study agricul- 
ture or home economics. 

The combination program enabled the par- 
ticipant to enroll In a university also but 
for only part of a school year and only for 
specialized courses. The remainder Of his 
time In the United States was devoted to 
practical, on-the-job type training which re- 
lated to his university course work. His 
, program, normally 8 to 12 months, also may 
have Included attendance In a workshop or 
summer school. 

In the past year (fiscal year 1964), almost 
half of all agricultural participants arriv- 
ing In the United States came for 10 months 
or more of technical training. Most of them 
also enrolled In some academic program. 
Africa sent the largest number of parti- 
cipants for the longer durations. Short- 
term programs of 3 months or less: ac- 
counted for 24 percent with almost the same 
percentage for programs of 4 to 6 months in 
length. Almost half of the participants 
from Africa came for 10 months of training 
or more. Conversely, almost half of the par- 
ticipants from Latin America came for less 
than. 


lan 3, months 


SUPPORT OF? THE IMMIGRATION 
BILL— S. 500 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
joined the list of cosponsors of the im- 
migration bill introduced on January 7 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], with more opti- 
mism than ever before. 

For years, there have been introduced 
bills which would somewhat liberalize the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act; but they have never made 
any progress. Hence, we have had to 
work out stopgap legislation to correct 
certain glaring deficiencies. One rea- 
son for this is that the weaknesses Of the 
present law have not been dramatically 
brought to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people. Immigration is a field in 
which change is genuinely feared by a 
great many people. But change, as it is 
written into Senate bill 500, is not at all 
alarming, once it is understood. The 
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discussion of the issue during the recent 
campaign, President Kennedy’s posthu- 
mous book, “A Nation of Immigrants,” 
and President Johnson’s fine immigra- 
tion message have all contributed to a 
new awareness of the need for revision 
of the immigrant quota system. 

We have set an annual quota of ap- 
proximately 158,000 immigrants. For 
many years it has been American policy, 
written into the law, to discriminate 
against Asians and southern Europeans 
who wish to come to the United States 
to live, by allotting to them unreason- 
ably small portions of this quota. But 
our law has abundant restrictions ap- 
plying to all immigrants, to insure that 
their health, moral standards, and 
financial security are above reproach. 
We could, therefore, allocate the quota 
by criteria other than nationality, with- 
out weakening in any way our protec- 
tion against unwelcome persons. We do 
not want people to come here from any 
country if they will go on relief or if they 
might endanger our national security. 
However, every year thousands of people 
who meet all our requirements, and who 
would be desirable additions to our soci- 
ety, because of the skills they possess or 
because their presence would reunite di- 
vided families, are denied permission to 
come here, due to their nationality. 

Over two-thirds of our total annual 
quota is allotted to only three national 
groups: those from Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and Germany. These quotas are 
never exhausted, and the large surpluses 
are not used. Last year more than one- 
half of Great Britain’s quota of 65,361 
was unused, and more than one-third 
of Ireland’s quota of 17,756 was unused. 
Other countries with very small quotas, 
such as Greece and Italy, have lengthy 
waiting lists of eligible people. The fact 
that such discrimination is written into 
the law, in a country which basically be- 
lieves in equal justice under the law for 
all men, raises severe doubts about our 
sincerity. 

In his testimony before the House Im- 
migration Subcommittee, last summer, 
Secretary Rusk stated that in 1 year 
more than a dozen foreign ministers 
spoke to him personally about the pre- 
judice inherent in our immigration law. 
I hope the well-meaning people who sup- 
port the present law as a guardian of 
the national character will take heed of 
the problem which it poses for our rep- 
resentatives abroad, who must reconcile 
the national origins system with our 
claims of equality for all. 

In short, we can approximately keep 
our annual total quota of immigrants, 
but we can make sure that it is more 
fairly distributed among all eligible in- 
dividuals. Under the Hart bill, the na- 
tional origins system will gradually be 
abolished and the total annual quotas 
will be pooled for distribution by a more 
equitable formula, based on skill and 
close relations in this country. But care- 
ful precautions are written into the bill, 
in order to prevent any reverse discrimi- 
nation against our good friends and allies 
in Europe. 

The change that is proposed is not 
one of appreciably increasing the quan- 
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tity of authorized immigration, but, 
rather, is one of changing the methods 
and principles by which it will be regu- 
lated. We shall not have coming to our 
shores signiflpantly more aliens than 
those who now come. The total yearly 
quota will be increased by only 7,000 — 
from 158,000 to 165,000. We shall reduce 
the need for private bills, 197 of which 
were passed by the 88th Congress; and 
we shall reduce the need for stopgap 
legislation. 

Since 1957, Congress has responded 
to the need for revision of the McCarran 
Act by passing five laws which have ad- 
mitted certain refugees and skilled per- 
sons. Under these laws, 141,598 eligible 
persons have entered the country outside 
of the quota, since 1957. These have 
been good laws, born of urgent necessity. 
But it ought not be necessary for Con- 
gress to legislate in each emergency. 
Senate bill 500 would reserve a percent- 
age of the quota for such contingencies. 
This is a more foresighted and efficient 
approach than the stopgap legislation, 
since it would keep the number of en- 
tering aliens within the annual quota. 

My colleagues on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee cope each year with an enormous 
* volume of private and public immigration 
proposed legislation. They are acutely 
aware of the problems of immigration 
and of its great historical significance in 
this country. I hope they will give Sen- 
ate bill 500 the benefit of their knowl- 
edgeable scrutiny and will find it sound. 

As a supplement to my remarks, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a pertinent editorial from 
the January 15 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Untangling Immigration 

In his Immigration message President 
Johnson oversimplifies somewhat, but ba- 
sically seems to propose a rational course. 

The Immigration problem arises because 
more foreign nationals want to come than 
the United States can reasonably admit. 
The current system of choosing among ap- 
plicants by allotlng national quotas is not, 
contrary to Inferences by the President and 
others, simply a manifestation of xenophobia 
with no basis in logic. To a certain extent, 
it is true that immigrants will assimilate 
better if they come from a culture similar 
to our own. 

That is hardly the only relevant criterion, 
however, and the quota system undeniably 
leads to a number of anomalies. It turns 
away qualified applicants from some coun- 
tries while quotas from others go, unused. 
It can refuse a highly trained and skilled 
Asian while admitting an unskilled Euro- 
pean, which makes it understandably hard 
to convince the Asian our motives are un- 
touched by prejudice. The imperfections of 
the system have fostered recurring ava- 
lanches of private congressional bills allow- 
ing specific individuals to enter the United 
States. 

A sensible alternative seems to be to put 
the emphasis on skills and relationships 
with U.S. citizens, as the President proposes. 
The change would correct many of the pres- 
ent inequities and set up a more logical 
criterion for picking the applicants most 
likely to make the largest contributions to 
our society. 


It may be iunfortunate that the proposals 
would "reduce preferences for some countries 
with close ties to the United States. This 
effect would be mitigated by a host of tem- 
porary measures in the proposals, and more 
permanently by the fact that the specified 
skills and relationships would be found more 
often in those countries 

The President’s recommendations appar- 
ently would not, despite the claims of some 
opponents, open our shores to hordes of new 
immigrants. The plan would Increase the 
total quota from some 158,000 to 165,000 a 
year, hardly a huge number for a country of 
this size. There would be small increases 
from insuring that the total quota is fully 
used, and from shifting a few categories of 
applicants to nonquota status. There also 
might be a partially offsetting reduction in 
immigration under private bills. 

While essentially the same legislative aims 
have been sought by four Presidents, they 
have received scant attention from Congress. 
Perhaps the lawmakers have good reason for 
their reluctance, but they have not made 
such reasons known. 

In the absence of more telling objections 
than those usually advanced the President’s 
suggestions seem intelligent steps toward 
straightening out a needlessly jumbled cor- 
ner of national policy and foreign relations. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR ANDERSON 
Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President 
there is a very distinguished group of 
gentlemen in Washington who call them- 
selves the Three and a Half Club. The 
club consists of some 40 Senators and 
Representatives who were formerly 
members of the fourth estate and have 
now dropped back to the third. 

One of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Three and a Half Club is our 
colleague from New Mexico, Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson. He recently ad- 
dressed the 1965 winter convention of 
the New Mexico Press Association. In 
his address, he made a very strong and 
moving plea for new legislation on free- 
dom of information. 

I ask unanimous consent to have his 
remarks printed at this point in the Rec- 
ord. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Government Secrecy 

(Remarks of Senator Clinton P. Anderson 
before the 1965 winter convention of the 
New Mexico Press Association, las Cruces, 
N. Mex., January 23, 1965) 

To my great regret, I find that my tasks 
in Washington require that I live like the 
wornout saying: “Here today and gone to- 
morrow.” I appreciate your kindness in re- 
scheduling my appearance so I can catch 
a noon plane to Washington. That fact so 
circumscribes my time that I trust I will not 
talk beyond the limit of your endurance. 

My excuse, of course, Is that once the in- 
auguration activities end, the work of leg- 
islating begins — and high on the list of prior- 
ities is the Klng-Anderson bill to extend hos- 
pital care to the aged through social security. 
I didn't realize how costly hospital care had 
become until a cattleman checked Into an 
Albuquerque hospital for the removal of his 
gall bladder. He was allowed out of his bed 
to walk the length of a corridor the second 
day, but by the fifth day he was fuming 
and fretting to be allowed to check out and 
go home. His doctor explained to him the 
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need for 3 more days of hospital care, but 
the cattleman replied: “Look, doc, It’s cost- 
ing me about a cow a day to stay here — 
and I’ve got a mighty small herd.” 

It’s because I ^ant to save that cattleman 
and his friends a few cows that I must hurry 
back to Washington to press for the early 
passage of King-Anderson. 

Having first been a working newspaper- 
man— probably long before most of you were 
and possibly before some of you were born — • 
and then having been In public life for some 
three decades and thereby subject, oh oc- 
casion, to the arrows of the press, I early 
experienced the joy of the bowman and -sub- 
sequently the discomfort of the target. 

As a former working newspaperman and as 
“a working Senator" — a phrase which re- 
ceived some circulation last fall — I am a 
member of a Washington club whose size In- 
dicates the power of the press In Congress. 
It is the Three and a Half Club, and some 
40 Senators and Representatives are mem- 
bers. All of us have left the fourth estate 
and moved to the third estate, hence the 
name “Three and a Half.” 

With these credentials I feel I can speak 
frankly about at least one problem of mutual 
concern to the press and the public official. 

While the press may be divided politically 
and a dozen different editorial positions 
could be mustered easily on any current 
Issue, there Is one subject on which the press 
is unanimously agreed: that Is, opposition 
to Government secrecy — the kind of secrecy 
that shields from public view what the pub- 
lic legitimately and properly has a right to 
know. If I understand the position of the 
press, you do not want entry to what Is 
rightly kept under cover to protect national 
security. But you do want access — without 
protracted delay and bureaucratic entangle- 
ment— to the kind of Information essential 
to performing your responsibility fully and 
Intelligently. 

When I became Secretary of Agriculture 20 
years ago, the United States was suffering Its 
first real problems of food shortage at home. 
Abroad, we were faced with the task of feed- 
ing the largest share of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of hungry and starving people. To do 
that, we took heavy supplies of food from 
this country. It caused some protests and 
outcries. So, In my first major public speech 
as Secretary, I discussed this massive prob- 
lem and added these words: “I think It no 
part of the duty of a public servant to pro- 
tect the people from the truth.” 

That Is a fundamental principle of my po- 
litical life, and I have used these words over 
and over. The Government may not always 
be able to tell the whole truth, but It should 
tell nothing but the truth. 

Early In 1962, the New York Times asked 
me to do for Its Sunday magazine, an article 
on secrecy. I wrote : 

“While the handful of leaders who must 
determine the Nation’s course and their ad- 
visers are men of good faith and ability, the 
critical questions of war and. peace cannot 
be left to the experts, free_ of scrutiny by 
citizens and Congress. The citizen cannot 
abdicate his. responsibility.” 

And I would add that the Government 
likewise cannot shirk Its responsibility to 
keep the citizenry informed. 

By opening up the channels of informa- 
tion, I do not mean the deliberate leak of 
information to a favorite reporter or a 
“trained journalistic seal” whose built-in 
bias makes him all but a spokesman for a 
particular agency or special interest. Slivers 
of slanted Information are no substitute for 
frankness. The press should not iend itself 
to this practice, but I can understand an 
editor’s problem when the leak from “a 
highly Informed source” comes across his 
desk as copy. The editor In Washington, 
or elsewhere, where the “leak” may have 
originated, might ask his reporter for more 


substantiation. But those of you who de- 
pend so heavily on the wire services have 
to assume that the story coming over the 
teleprinter has substance. 

Atomic energy development Is one major 
area of Government activity which imme- 
diately conjures up In the public mind an 
aura of secrecy. Indeed, there Is much 
that remains highly classified about our nu- 
clear weapons program — and no reasonable 
person quarrels with that. But there are 
areas Involving nuclear policy which should 
be out In the open. As a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and as 
Its chairman for two terms, I battled against 
the AEC when it needlessly stamped Infor- 
mation “secret” or "restricted.” 

We worked diligently on the Joint Com- 
mittee to give to the people knowledge and 
understanding of radioactive fallout. The 
public clearly and positively had a right to 
know about the possibility of health and 
genetic effects of fallout. We successfully 
developed a public record on this subject, 
which is of tremendous and universal Im- 
portance. 

The persistency with which the Joint Com- 
mittee contested unustiflable classification 
produced positive results and a more open 
policy on Information. I will return to that 
Subject a little later. 

The Joint Committee’s Interest, of course, 
was limited to atomic energy. But Congress 
has had an Interest in Government policies 
on Information for many years. Recom- 
mendations by the Hoover Commission on 
Government Reorganization generated the 
Introduction In Congress of freedom of in- 
formation legislation, starting in the early 
fifties. 

Among the principal champions of liberal- 
izing Government information policies was 
the late Senator Thomas Hennings, of Mis- 
souri. His successor, Senator Ed Long, took 
up the challenge. Senator Long, in intro- 
ducing his bill, recalled the words of James 
Madison, chairman of the committee which 
drafted the first amendment providing for 
freedom of the press. Madison said: 

“Knowledge will forever govern Ignorance, 
and a people who mean to be their own gov- 
ernors must arm themselves with the power 
knowledge gives. A popular government 
without popular Information or the means 
of acquiring It Is but a prolog to a farce 
or a tragedy or perhaps both.” 

Although the principle laid down by Madi- 
son has been endorsed by public men since 
the birth of the Nation, a policy of disclosure 
Is nowhere stated In law. The provision on 
public information of the Administrative 
Procedure Act has been interpreted by of- 
ficials as a reason to withhold information 
rather than to give the public access to It. 

Many witnesses before Senator Long's sub- 
committee testified that such phrases In the 
Administrative Procedure Act as “requiring 
secrecy In the public Interest," “required for 
good cause to be held confidential,” and 
"properly and directly concerned” actually 
became more useful as guidelines for wrong- 
fully barring the public than for letting the 
people know. 

The Long bill seeks to do away with vague 
phrases In order to set forth a clear phil- 
osophy of Government information, and to 
provide a court procedure by which the pub- 
lic and the press may obtain information 
which properly should be available to them. 
There Is no remedy under existing law — and 
there should be — for the citizen seeking in- 
formation if It Is denied. 

This is what the Long bill would do : 

1. It sets up workable standards for what 
records should and should not be open to 
public inspection. In particular, it avoids 
the use of such vague phrses as “good cause 
found” and replaces them with specific and 
limited types of information that may be 
withheld. 
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2. It eliminates the test of who shall have 
the right to different information. For the 
great majority of different records, the public 
as a whole has a right to know what Its Gov- 
ernment is doing. There Is, of course, a cer- 
tain right to privacy and a need for con- 
fidentiality In some aspects of Government 
operations and these are protected as specif- 
ically as possible; but outside these limited 
areas, all citizens have a right to know. 

3. It gives to any aggrieved citizen a 
remedy in court. 

After a long history marked by continued 
support from the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, Sigma Delta Chi, and 
other intimately Involved organizations — and 
many members of the working press — the 
Long bill passed the Senate last July. It 
went over to the House of Representatives for 
committee action. But the session ended 
without hearings on the House side. Thus, 
the battle is on but the campaign is a long 
way from over. Although aided by the fact 
that the Senate has once passed the measure, 
it will have to again thread its way through 
the legislative process. 

This attitude of concern about Information 
policies is remarkable contrast from that 
which prevailed In another age. 

The New York Tribune reporters once 
were barred from the Press Gallery of the 
House of Representatives because of a story 
In which one of them described the gustatory 
habits of an Ohio Congressman. The Con- 
gressman, It seemed, carried his bologna and 
crackers to the floor and lunched behind the 
Speaker’s desk. The reporter went on to say 
that the Congressman wiped his hands on his 
bald head and picked his teeth with his 
jackknife. 

I keep a box of licorice candy In my Senate 
desk, and a few months ago the United Press 
International carried a story about Senators 
who were raiding my private stock. I am 
not going to reveal the "reliable source” who 
leaked this story to the press. But we did 
not try to remove the United Press Inter- 
national reporter from the gallery. We of- 
fered him some licorice. And he took it. 

Enactment of a Federal freedom of in- 
formation statute would be a concrete mani- 
festation of congressional adherence to the 
principle rooted In the first amendments 

Perhaps of even more fundamental impor- 
tance than the proposed Information statute 
was the decision last March of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court In the New York Times case. 
The case grew out of a libel suit filed against 
the Times by a public official in Alabama 
who charged that an ad In the newspaper 
had libeled him. The ad, as you may recall, 
was a civil rights protest. The Alabama trial 
court awarded the official $500,000 damages; 
the Supreme Court overturned that decision 
and the press hailed the High Court action as 
a great landmark decision. 

Writing for the majority, Justice Burton 
declared: “We consider this case against the 
background of a profound national commit- 
ment to the principle that debate on public 
Issues should be uninhibited, robust and 
wide open, and that It may well Include 
vehement, caustic, and sometimes unpleas- 
antly sharp attacks on government and pub- 
lic officials." 

The Justice continued that a public official 
Is prohibited by the court's interpretation of 
the Constitution “from recovering damages 
for a defamatory falsehood relating to his of- 
ficial conduct unles he proves that the 
statement was made with actual malice — 
that is, with knowledge that It was false or 
with reckless disregard of whether It was 
false or not.” 

The Supreme Court did not find that con- 
dition to exist in the instance of the ad 
In the New York Times, and thus extended 
to the farthest, latitude ever the classic 
American right of the governed to criticize 
those who govern. 
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irig on others or of turning other people 
In, 

I am informed that none have resigned 
to date who were involved only in re- 
porting on others. But let me speak of 
reporting on others. The Air Force 
Academy Code is very simple. It says, 
“We will not lie, cheat or steal nor toler- 
ate among us those who do.” 

Mr, Speaker, I want to make it clear 
that cadets are not asked to turn in peo- 
ple who violate rules. If a cadet sees 
a fellow cadet who is late to formation or 
sees any violation of any rule, he is not 
expected to turn this man in. He is only 
expected to ask the man to turn himself 
in or to turn the man in to other cadets 
for investigation, in cases where this man 
■ is found to be lying, cheating, or stealing. 
Such a man is unfit to be an officer in 
this country’s military force. 

Mr. Speaker, while this is harsh and 
while it is not norm,al in our Nation’s 
universities today, we are not speaking 
of a normal university situation. We are 
speaking of a military situation at the 
Military Academy, at the Air Force Acad- 
emy and at the Naval Academy. 

Mr. Speaker, the alternative to this 
Would be intolerable. We cannot train 
military leaders who will accept or live 
with anything less than complete truth 
and honesty. 

The honor cod? could not be con- 
. tinued without this kind of a rule. 

I would like to say further that these 
cadets, though I have great sympathy for 
them, knew the rules. The rules were 
well understood, , They were given 
months of intensive sessions by fellow 
cadets, and if they did not like the rules 
they had the opportunity to resign. 

I applaud the blue ribbon committee 
that has been appointed. I think an in- 
vestigation of a scandal of this kind is 
necessary, and I am sure that the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen on„this committee 
will investigate fully. I hope that each 
cadet and the family of each cadet will 
be treated with great sympathy and un- 
derstanding. Yet it is my urgent plea 
that the honor system of the service 
academies will not be attacked but, 
rather, that the system will be pre- 
served and perfected. This, Mr. Speaker, 

, is my request. 

[Mr. RUMSFELD addressed the 
House. His remarks will appear here- 
after in the Appendix.] 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to congratulate the gentleman from 
Georgia for • clarifying what I think is 
an extremely difficult and unusual case. 
Perhaps inadvertently the American 
press has given some people the impres- 
sion that the honor system must be at 
fault in this regard. I congratulate the 
gentleman, and I join him in his wish to 
clarify this point. Certainly the honor 
system has been more than worthwhile 
in the preservation of our system of 
values in the miltary academies. 

I urge my colleagues to join in this 
effort. We must make clear that the 
honor system itself is not subject to 
criticism. 
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Mr, CALLAWAY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is any party line that is stronger than 
that observed in this House it is that 
observed between those who went to the 
Military Academy and those who went 
to the Naval Academy. I congratulate 
the gentleman on his remarks. I do this 
as a graduate of the Naval Academy, and 
as a graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia. I applaud the committee that has 
been named to investigate the tragic 
scandal within the Air Force Academy. 
I am particularly confident something 
good will come of it, because it has on it 
Dean Hardy Dillard of the Law School 
of the University of Virginia. 

I would add my voice and say that no 
matter what comes of this we need the 
honor system in the name of national 
security. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

There are three Naval Academy grad- 
uates in the Congress. The graduates 
of the Naval Academy share with the 
graduates of the Military Academy their 
concern ajrlhis particular, time. 


FEIGHAN EXPOSE!# MYTHICAL 
QUOTA SYSTEM — THREAT OF 
NONQUOTA IMMIGRATION DE- 
MANDS CONGRESSIONAL CON 
TROL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Stratton). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Feighan] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege today to address the 36th 
arniual conference of the American Co- 
alition of Patriotic Societies. That or- 
ganization has established a meritorious 
record over many years in fighting for 
those ideals which have made our coun- 
try great. The pursuit of patriotism im- 
poses heavy responsibilities and very 
often brings small reward for the effort 
made. But this is not new. It is to the 
credit of all those associated with this 
organization that they do not seek ac- 
claim for their efforts because their re- 
ward comes from the knowledge that 
they are doing what they believe to be 
right and necessary in any given circum- 
stance. 

Mr. Speaker, by leave granted, I insert 
in the Record the address I delivered 
today. 

Address by Mr. Feighan 
Reasonable people will agree that our Im- 
migration laws are the most complex on the 
statute books. The complexities of the law 
have led to a great deal of public confusion 
and misunderstandings about our Immigra- 
tion policy — both as to theory and as to 
actual practice. 

My remarks today wUl be directed to some 
of the realities of our Immigration policy. I 
have singled out the major issues which 
should guide the current public discussion 
on our Nation’s Immigration policy. If a 
consensus can be found on these major Issues, 
we stand an excellent chance of revising our 
immigration laws in a manner which will 
accord with our requirements as a nation. 


both domestically and internationally, at this 
advanced stage of our national development. 

The first issue to be examined is the na- 
tional origins quota system, authorized bv 
Congress in its present form in 1924. That 
system assigned an annual quota to all coun- 
tries outside the Western Hemisphere, based 
upon a mathematical proportion of people 
those countrles residing in the 
The fl S a f ? rdlng to the 1920 census, 

me quota fixed for each country was ex- 

fromeeeh serveaS a cellln g on immigration 
from each country. No quotas were fixed for 
Independent nations within the Western 
Hemisphere which were thereby favored with 
immigration tJ the UnUed 

nuaf e oun°t tlVe f S beh ‘ nd thlS SyStem of an 
nual quota for some countries and unre- 

one*n te t d ‘“migration from others are now 
open to sharp criticism and lost in an emo- 
tional upheaval. But the span of 40 vears 
since this system was instituted permits 
th^ar C “ ncIuslons ' :t I® now clear that 
sets m wf hln f polltlcaI and economic up- 
se *f In Europe in the wake of World War I 
when the geography of old empires was dis- 
solved, posed the imminent problem of im- 
migrant arrivals from those troubled lands 

of our C N«t] Wl i 1 ; 1Cl i ° 0Uld threaten the stability 
F„I“°“, a V, perll » Point in history. 
Uninformed hindsight can easily relect thiq 
conclusion of history, but justfce to those 
muV « e then res P°nsible for the destiny of 
our Nation requires that we weigh that con- 
clusion against the time and tide of human 
events in which it was made. Further the 
the S w ^appointments which followed ta 
the wake of that war with respect to a las “ 

!md P w™i? a ® d Up ° U freed °m for all nations 
and people—our war objectives— led to dis- 

!'„lX me and a retreat lnto hemispheric 

the e l?,f<. n0t forset ln terms °f “me, that 
“f® Sfeat expanses of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans then provided us and the other 

gree°of n° B ti° Ur i Heml8phere wlth a high de- 

whicnV ^ 1 Beourlt y and regional peace 
which has been washed away by the relent- 
less scientific and technological progress of 
the past 25 years. The New York X es i„ 

“ ®l it P rlaI of March 1. 1924, advanced argi- 
ments ln support of the quota system based 
upon our right to decidewho shalT or shS 

Interest?* Wh! ? 7 as best for °u r Nation’s 
interest as a whole rather than the snecial 

ttarrt tS ' 0 ™ any Particular groups and P cau- 
The wnriri T ^ e Sreat test ls asslmilability.” 

°n r ™ es ls a far cr y from the 
early 1920 s when the quota and nonauota 
concepts were laid down as basic policy for 

Thnpi im ^l gratl01 l P r °e ram - The New York 
Hke most metropolitan newspapers, 
h aa ^iuce reversed Its position of 1924. 

th ® reCord of P er f or mance over 
the past 10 years, as distinguished from 
theory, tell us about the national origins 
aithe?h tem? < Has n Worked out In practice 
official record. lntended? ^et ns look at the 

the couc tries of Europe as a starter. 
Here are some startling comparisons: 

Pojtuga! has an annual quota celling of 
438 fixed by law. Yet the average of immi- 
grant visas issued to natives of Portugal has 
run 2,736 per year during the past W year? 
There is a difference between the theoretical 
oil-? of , 438 P er year and the actual of 
2,736 immigrant admissions each year. 

Greece has an annual quota celling of 308 
fixed by law. But the average of Immigrant 
visas Issued to natives of Greece has run 
2,666 per year for the past 10 years. There 
Is a considerable difference between tbe 
theory of 308 and the actual of 2,666 per year 
immigrant admissions. 

Italy has an annual quota celling of 5,666 
fixed by law. Yet the average of immigrant 
visas Issued to natives of Italy has run 15,685 
per year for the past 10 years. There is a 
noticeable difference between the theory of 
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^6,666 and the actual of 16,685 Immigrant years' an average of 110,435 nonquota lmml- It has been said that the administration 
visas per year. grant visas were Issued to natives of this bill would Increase by less than 7,000 the 

Spain has an annual quota celling of 250 hemisphere each year. That figure would be present authorized quota. That is true, 

fixed by law. But the average of Immigrant much higher were It not for the requirement However, since an average of 63,000 of those 
visas Issued to natives of Spain has run that applicants for admission must provide authorized quota numbers have not been 
1,264 per year for the past 10 years. The proof against the likelihood of becoming a used each year and the administration bill 
difference between the theoretical celling public charge. requires that they all be used under a new 

of 250 and the actual of 1,264 Immigrant ad- The full scope of nonquota Immigration to system, that would mean an actual annual 

missions per year Is evident, the United States on a global basis can be Increase of 70,000 quota Immigrants each 

This essentially Is the pattern of lmmigra- measured by the trend over the past 10 years, year. Other provisions of the administration 
tlon from Europe for the past 10 years, with During that period 1,774.367 nonquota lmml- bill would result In a further Increase In 

the exception of the once free nations behind grant visas were issued as against 948,334 nonquota Immigration and parole admis- 

the Russian Iron Curtain where freedom of quota visas. This means approximately a 2- sions. There Is some doubt about the exact 

movement Is restricted and normal lmmigra- to-1 ratio over quota Immigration. numbers Involved. Mr. Abba Schwartz, Ad- 

tlon Is Impossible. To summarize, of the The January 1950 issue of the Monthly Re- minlstrator of the Bureau of Security and 
36 quota countries of Europe, 22 exceeded the view published by the Immigration and Consular Affairs, Department of State, In 
celling set by the national origins quota sys- Naturalization Service reporting on non- the course of testimony taken on August 3, 
tern during the past 10 years. quota trends pointed out, "In the quarter of 1964, admitted the overall admissions would 

• Let us turn to Asia. What does the rec- a century of Immigration since the passage increase to a minimum of 400,000. See page 
6rd Of performance over the past 10 years of the Immigration Act of 1924, nonquota 533, part II, Immigration Hearings of 1964. 
tell us, as distinguished from the theory of immigration nearly equaled quota lmmigra- This would mean an Increase of more than 
the national origins quota system. Here tlon.” Hence, within 15 years nonquota im- 100,000 per year over the annual average of 
are some outstanding examples. migration has doubled quota Immigration. the past 10 years. Mr. Schwartz was one of 

Japan has an annual quota celling of 185 It Is reasonable to conclude, based upon the principal architects of the administra- 
ted by law. But the average of Immigrant this examination of the record, that the na- tlon bill and he should know something about 
visas Issued to native of Japan has run 4,887 tlonal origins quota system is little more the numbers involved. 

per year 'for the past 10 years. than a theory in terms of regulating lmml- Secretary of State Dean Rusk, In his testi- 

■ China has an annual quota celling of 100 gration to the United States. If that system mony of last year on the International im- 
fixed by law. Yet the average of Immigrant was Intended to restrict immigration to the plications of our immigration policy, stated 
■visas Issued to natives of China has run 2,103 United States it has failed equally. It Is that foreign ministers complain to him about 
per year for the past 10 years. In addition, futile to support myths, and corruptive of the discriminatory nature of the national 
another quota concept of “Chinese persons” our national purposes to hold tightly to the- origins quota system which creates prob- 
has been treated with an annual quota of ories, which have little practical application, lems In terms of relations with the United 
105. Sere Again the record shows a total of The national origins quota system must states. Secretary Rusk made It clear the 
6,526 immigrant visas were Issued to persons be replaced by a new system — a selective im- problem was not numbers of Immigrants we 
In this 'category during the past 10 years, migration system which establishes qualita- admit, since we have the most generous lm- 
OvCr and above these totals are the Chinese tive and quantitative controls. That Is the migration program In the world, hut the 
refugees, from Hong Kong, who are “paroled" real task confronting Congress today. manner In which immigrants- outside the 

Into the United States under a Presidential President Lyndon B. Johnson, In his im- Western Hemisphere are judged on the basis 
determination and who are not charged to migration message to Congress on January of their national origin, 
any quota system. 13, 1965, stated : “The principal reform called Similarly former Attorney General Rob- 

Indonesla has an annual quota ceiling of for Is the elimination of the national origins ert Kennedy testified that he was more con- 
100 fixed by law. Nevertheless there have quota system.” Later, In that message, he cerned about the method of allocating quota 
been Issued to residents of Indonesia an emphasized, “The fundamental, longtime numbers based upon national origin than 
average of 1,657 immigrant visas each year American attitude has been to ask not where he was concerned with numbers of Imml- 
for the past 10 years. a person comes from, but what are his per- grants we admit each year. Given a choice, 

Philippines has an annual quota celling sonal qualities.” From these guidelines he hoped we would not have to reduce general 
of 100 fixed by law. Here we find that the principles, upon which a new policy of im- immigration, but held the most Important 
average of immigrant visas Issued to natives migrant admissions Is to be based, a number thing was to remove the penalty In the law 
of the Philippines has been 2,281 per year of logical and practical questions arise, which relates to national origin, 

for the past -10 years. First and foremost is the question whether in light of the testimony by members of 

Korea also has an annual quota celling of people who are natives at the Independent the Cabinet and the latest admonition from 
100 fixed by law. But the record reveals an nations of the Western Hemisphere are to the President, underscoring the principal re- 
average of 1,250 Immigrant visas have been be considered superior to, and therefore pref- form called for Is elimination of the na- 
issued each year for the past 10 years to erable to, people born in Europe or else- tlonal origins quota ' system, It Is fair to 
natives of Korea. ‘ where In the world. That Is precisely what ask why we must at the same time increase 

To summarize, there are 34 quota coun- retention of the nonquota status for natives our general Immigration admissions by more 
tries or areas of Asia and 15 of these ex- of countries of the Western Hemisphere, un- than 25 percent per year? The answer to 
eeeded the theoretical ceiling set by law over der provisions of the basic 1924 law would that question was not found during the 
the past 10 years. This record of practice clearly imply. If we eliminate the theoretical 1964 congressional hearings, 
provides ample evidence that the national quota system for countries outside the West- The justification for this large increase 
origins quota system has not worked out era Hemisphere, which system has been if there Is any must be established during 
as originally Intended. labeled with being racial and prejudicial, the hearings which will open In the House 

On a worldwide basis there are 119 quota how can we continue to justify the nonquota on February 16. We will also seek clarlflca- 
couiitries or'areas established by the nation-, status for natives of Independent countries tlon of the practical effect resulting from 
al origins system. Of this number 46 ex- In the Western Hemisphere? the changes made In the first adminlstra- 

ceeded the theoretical celling set by law dur- The question then arises, What system tlon bill, particularly the added definition 
lhg the past 10 years. shall replace the quota-nonquota concepts of a refugee in the context of the unusual 

For the source of this wide disparity be- in the law? I favor a complete disengage- geographical definition of the Middle East 
tween the celling of Immigrant admissions ment from the misleading term of quota. A to Include all of north Africa. The new 
set by the national origins system and the numerical limit to Immigrant admissions per parole authority requested Is certain tp in- 
actual numbers of Immigrant visas Issued we annum on a worldwide basis Is now re- crease further the actual number of lrhmi- 
must look to the nonquota provisions of the qulred. The annual limit should be based grant admissions each year, even though 
law. Changing times and the pressure of upon a realistic assessment of the number of this method escapes both the quota and 
meeting practical human problems in the Immigrants we can absorb. Our experience nonquota controls in the proposed admin- 
post World War II era have resulted In a long with Immigrant admissions over the past 10 istratlon bill. Further, we will need to 
series of amendments to the basic law au- years should provide a reliable basis on which know whether the new administration bill 
thorlzlng nonquota status for certain classes to make the assessment. The modest an- sent to Congress will result In an addl- 
of aliens outside the Western Hemisphere. It nual Increase of 7,000 called for by President tlonal Increase of 50,000 so-called quota 
Is these new, nonquota classes which reduce Johnson should present no real problem. Immigrants beyond the 400,000 estimate, 
the national origins quota system to a myth. The current hassle over the national during the first year of proposed operations. 

I referred earlier to the system of unrc- origins system has misled most people to If authorized but unused quota numbers 
strlcted tmttilgration from the Independent believe that the quota of 158,361 Is the maxi- from the previous year are recaptured for 
nations of the Western Hemisphere as the mum number of immigrants to be admitted use In the first year of proposed operations 
historical companion of the national origins each year. The facts are that quota lmml- under the new law, this added Increase would 
quota system. In the 1920’s Immigration gration has ben averaging 95,000 per year be certain. The language of the proposed 
from the countries of the Western Heml- and nonquota Immigration has been aver- bill Is unclear on this point and will need 
sphere was low and mobility of movement aging 178,000 per year. That makes a grand to be clarified. 

within the hemisphere was limited. But that total of approximately 273,000 rather than The next major Issue on which practical 
Condition has changed. Over the past 10 the misleading figure of 158,301. insight Is an Imperative is the problem of 


■ i ' . . ....... 
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disirilSuting immigrant visas on an equitable 
basis. Here the administration proposal calls 
for a seven-member immigration board, en- 
gaging four Members of Congress in the busi- 
ness of the executive department, with pure- 
ly advisory functions on how the quota im- 
migrant visas are to be distributed. The 
drafters of the bill appear to have overlooked 
the constitutional principle of separate but 
equal divisions of tEe Federal Government 
and how maintaining the balance of powers 
is dependent upon maintaining the separate 
status for each of the three branches of Gov- 
ernment. If our Constitution provided for a 
parliamentary system like that of Great 
Britain, under which the principal officers 
of the Government must be Members of the 
House of Commons, then the mixed member 
immigration board called for' would make 
sense. But our Constitution does not permit 
the parliamentary system which governs 
Great Britain. 

From a practical point of view, the unique 
Presidential authority over immigrant ad- 
missions called for by the administration bill 
could hardly be exercised by the President 
in the detailed manner necessary to satisfy_ 
all the facets of the problem. He is alto-' 
gether too preoccupied with more important 
obligations.' This authority would, there- 
fore, be passed on to appointed officers of the 
Government, most likely the faceless bu- 
reaucracy — over whom the Congress and the 
people have little or no control. Anyone with 
experience in seeking a redress o'f grievances 
from the typical Government bureaucrat can 
not hblp but shudder at the prospect of what 
could happen if control of immigrant admis- 
sions was passed to them. The citizen right 
of petition is anchored most firmly in the 
Congress and our experiences over the past 20 
years indicates immigration has been a mat- 
ter of frequent petition for a redress of 
grievances. This trend is unlikely to change 
under the best of circumstances and Con- 
gress must retain the responsibilities in- 
volved. 

We must find a new system which avoids 
conflict over authority and which rests upon 
the governing directives of clear-cut law. 

One method to that end is to establish new 
criteria of preferences and to assign each 
preference a percentage ceiling of the maxi- 
mum visas authorized by law for use on a 
worldwide basis. Limits would need to be 
fixed opt the number of visas that could be 
issued annually to natives of any one country 
in order to guarantee fair and equal treat- 
ment to all countries. 

Now, as to the preferences which would 
govern visa issuances within the maximum 
number set by law, I would urge the follow- 
ing preferences in this order of importance: 

. 1. Uniting families of U.S. citizens and per- 
manent resident aliens. Families should in- 
clude those relatives covered by the present 
law. 

The highest values of our free society are 
the integrity of the family and the sanctity of 
the home. The strength and stability of our 
Nation flows from a firm adherence to these 
values. Families, split and divided by pe- 
culiarities of law rather than free choice, are 
at variance with our longstanding^ tradition. 
Our first obligation should be to cb'rfect this 
inequity of law and to prevent its recurrence. 

2. Skills, talents, and special training of 
applicants for an Immigration visa for which 
there is a demonstrated need in the United 
States. The method now used for establish- 
ing our national needs in this regard is both 
Inadequate and uncertain. The fault for 
this condition does not rest with the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Secretary Wirtz testified dur- 
ing the 1964 hearings that his Department 
had made efforts^ to secure authority and 
funds to undertake and maintain a national 
survey of such needs but without success. A 
preliminary study of the problem is now un- 
derway, however, and the results may be 
helpful in establishing new guidelines in law. 


President Johnson proposed a new class of 
workers with lesser skills in his recent immi- 
gration message. The meaning and scope of 
this new class of preferred workers will re- 
quire examination in the forthcoming hear- 
ings in the House. 

The present law with respect to skilled 
workers requires that they be needed ur- 
gently in the United States. On this point 
the administration bill substitutes the re- 
quirement of "especially advantageous to” 
the United States. What this change of lan- 
guage means in terms of qualitative and 
quantitative application also requires clarifi- 
cation. 

3. Haven for victims of religious and po- 
litical persecution and national catastrophies, 
These classes of aliens have by long tradition 
been the beneficiaries of our humanitarian 
concern for the oppressed and most unfortu- 
nate. For this preference a ceiling should be 
set and eligibility requirements governed by 
a statutory definition of refugee-escapee. 

The administration bill as I indicated 
earlier recommends a different method. It 
requests authority to use the parole provi- 
sions of law for refugees, with no numerical 
limitation set as to the number of immi- 
grants in this category to be admitted 
annually. 

In closing I raise several questions which 
are basic to the principles which I have ad- 
vanced for a new, selective immigration 
program. 

If the national origins quota system is so 
discriminatory and offensive to our national 
heritage — why must we take 6 years to abol- 
ish it? Why not abolish it forthwith. 

Since the national origins quota system is 
in fact a myth, as I have demonstrated, why 
should we fear to abandon a myth which has 
caused dissension at home and embarrass- 
ment abroad? 

Let us turn our undivided attention to the 
real task of finding a national consensus on 
a selective immigration program which meets 
the needs of our Nation as they in fact exist 
today. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man fi'om Pennsylvania [Mr. Saylor] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, once 
again Congress is being asked to approve 
large outlays for assorted Federal aid 
to education projects. While it is virtu- 
ally impossible to estimate the total 
amount of cash already being expended 
for school-connected projects, it is reck- 
oned that some $8.5 billion is being ex- 
pended by the Departments of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and Defense, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
other agencies for this purpose. 

Yet even this vast sum is not enough 
for the administration, which at latest 
report hopes to bring pre-kindergarten 
tots into the Government’s Chautauqua 
tent for exposure to the teachings and 
tales of erudite bureaucratic marms and 
masters. Rather than promise the tax- 
payer that he will be allowed to keep 
a geater share of his earnings so that 
he can use it to improve educational 
opportunities for his own children and 
his community, the administration would 
keep more and more tax revenue in order 
that it can dole out our funds as it sees 
fit to “Donald Duck” nurseries through 


der a grant by the U.S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The class has been set 
up for 2 hours on Saturday mornings. 
Here is one paragraph from the Post: 

They danced in a circle (developing so- 
cial capacity) , sang and played a clapping 
game (acquiring a sense of music and 
rhythm) , played with a set of large plastic 
keys (learning the colors), visited a make- 
believe grocery store and examined artificial 
fruit (sharpening Imagination and the sense 
of touch) , marched in military fashion to the 
washroom, and - later met Cuddles, a brown 
guinea pig. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not know how 
my colleagues take to this sort of activ- 
ity underwritten by the American tax- 
payer, but I personally And it entirely 
repugnant and a matter that should be 
investigated by the appropriate commit- 
tee of Congress. By whose authority does 
the Federal Government provide Treas- 
ury funds to teach tiny youngsters social 
capacity and a sense of music and 
rhythm? Parents who want to teach 
colors to their children can get a good 
start by having them compare the black 
and red figures in the national budgets 
of the past few years, and they can take 
their youngsters to supermarkets to ex- 
amine the fresh fruit whose cost is com- 
pletely out of proportion due largely to 
the inflation caused by just such ridicu- 
lous programs as this dilly sponsored by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Marching in military fashion to the 
washroom is no doubt meant to prepare 
individuals for goosestepping to the 
cleaners when they become taxpayers. 
While it is no longer possible to go to 
market to see a fat guinea pig, the chil- 
dren can learn at least a trifle more 
about animals at the local zoo, which is 
maintained by the Federal Government 
at great cost and is open to all without 
an admission fee. 

This prekindergarten demonstration 
should serve as a warning against per- 
mitting the Federal Government’s get- 
ting its dancing slipper into the door of 
our primary and high schools. In the 
early grades children may be able to 
further their artistry by combining the 
development of social capacity and music 
and rhythm into a single operation with 
simultaneous dancing and clapping to 
the tune of supercalifragilisticeexpiali- 
docious. Thus there will be no danger 
of their becoming wallflowers by the time 
they are ready for the Government-spon- 
sored junior cotillion and senior prom. 

Now we are all prepared for the college 
campus, where large plastic Phi Beta 
Kappa keys of various colors will await 
the better students with outstanding so- 
cial capacity and superb sense of music 
and rhythm. Some time ago I received 
a letter protesting Federal aid to educa- 
tion from a member of a school board in 
Pennsylvania’s 22d Congressional Dis- 
trict. He wrote: 

Do not be stampeded into passing legisla- 
tion which will gradually develop into an 
octopus which will have its tentacles into 
every hamlet in the United States of Ameri- 
ca. Government power corrupts and destroys 
the intrinsic worth of our citizens regard- 
less of the good intentions which created 
it. 


college campuses. 

The Washington Post of Sunday, Jan- Observing that free scholarships will 
uary 24, described activities for 4- and not necessarily “make scientists,” he 
5 -year-olds in one school sponsored un- stated: 
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If an Individual wants to become a spien- 
tist, and is willing to pay the price, there 
ard all the necessary opportunities in our 
educational system. This is Just another 
political plum which the professional politi- 
cians and Government bureaucrats will keep 
dangling before the eyes of a gullible elec- 
torate. i 

Perhaps it is time that Conrgess allow 
itself a spoonful of this homely philos- 
ophy. Through Treasury dollars already 
made, available in the past few years for 
educational purposes, the" Federal Gov- 
ernment wields its professional ruler 
over many of the Nation’s, institutions 
of higher learning. To extend its lar- 
gesse and gratuities into areas it now 
envisions will enable bureaucrats to hold 
the rod over a predominant number of 
the country’s total school enrollment. 

Certainly there aye, at least for the 
time being, amjple scholarships available 
for those who wish to become scientists 
or to pursue whatever career they choose. 
Unde? the National Defense Education 
Act a student may borrow up to $1,000 
a , year for each of 4 or 5 years. He 
pays no interest until a year after he 
graduates and then pays only 3 percent, 
lie has a 10-year period to repay, and 
payments are far less than on a new 
car. In addition, there are almost 
countless scholarships available through 
private industry, foundations, State 
grants, individual grants, and through 
numerous Federal departments and of- 
fices, . ; '■ 

While no one qualified for college lyork 
should be deprived of the opportunity to 
attend an institution of higher learning 
if he has the interest, the ambition, and 
the determination, we should never for- 
get the truism, “free scholarships do 
not necessarily make scientists.” ", 

hast week — January 27— was an im- 
portant anniversary. It was on that date 
in 1880 that Thomas Edison was granted 
a patent for an electric incandescent 
lamp. Edison got no free scholarships. 
At 12 he was a railroad newsboy and 
after 15 earned his living as a telegraph 
operator in various cities, always study- 
ing and experimenting in his spare time. 
In succeeding years his inventions in- 
cluded— inaddition to those dealing with 
the generation and distribution of elec- 
tric light, heat, and power-stock tickers, 
automatic telegraph systems, the electric 
peh — which developed into the mim o- 
graph — the phonograph, a machine for 
office dictation, and a camera for taking 
motion pictures. 

Whether the remarkable Thomas Edi- ! 
son could have contributed more to man- 
kind had he received a full .education is a 
question open to debate, but the fact that 
he was not‘spoon-fed , through his early 
youth by a paternalistic government cer- 
tainly did nothing to discourage his driv- 
ing ambition and irrepressible imagina- 
tion. Energy of this nature can very 
well be destroyed if the task of going to 
college is reduced to the point where a 
qualified student need only apply for a 
Federal grant to assure a comfortable life 
on campus. There is also a tendency to 
restrict parental initiative and responsi- 
bility in the matter of a child’s education 
through patronizing and overgenerous 


government proffers. At this point in the 
Record I should like to insert a news 
story, originating in the U.S. Office of 
Education, published in the Connellsville, 
Pa., Courier of April 10, 1963: 

Lack of Encouragement Keeps Many Boys, 
Girls Prom Entering Colleges 

“Why Is It that many bright boys and girls 
do not go to college? Is it because they lack 
the funds — or, as a recent study suggests. Is 
It because they lack the Incentive? 

According to U.S. Office of Education 
studies, two-thirds of the country’s high 
school graduates do not go to college, 
although many are obviously capable of 
college work, having been in the upper half 
of their graduating classes. While It Is true 
that some of them miss out on a higher edu- 
cation because , they cannot afford It, the 
studies suggest that, more often, young 
people do not go to college because they 
have not been encouraged to do so. 

For Instance, the attitude of parents on the 
subject of college has a direct connection 
with a youngster’s decision. Children of 
college graduates are most apt to be brought 
up with the idea that they, too, will go to 
college. But the survey does show that the 
child who is really hungry for college has a 
good chance of getting there, even though 
his parents may not be college-trained. The 
overriding factor Is usually the encourage- 
ment of his parents. On the other hand, a 
negative attitude toward college — or even one 
of indifference — will have a negative effect on 
the youngster. 

Then, too, as many parents know, teen- 
agers’ opinions can be heavily influenced by 
what their friends and schoolmates think 
i about college. If the teenager happens to 
“travel” with a college-minded crowd, 
chances are he will also want to attend. 

The very community in which the family 
lives can also affect a youngster’s attitude 
toward school. For instance, young people 
who live near a college are more likely to 
attend than those who live some distance 
away. But this is not to say that families 
must move tp the vicinity of a university to 
get young people Interested in higher educa- 
tion. Parents can use their Influence, 
wherever they live, to achieve the same end. 

Perhaps some parents are reluctant to en- 
courage the Idea of a college because of the 
cost Involved. The U.S. Office of Education 
reports that the national average expense for 
1 recent academic year 1 b $1,550. Parents 
provide about $950 of this amount, on the 
average. The balance comes from student 
earnings, scholarships and other sources, 
such as gifts. 

But the young man or woman determined 
to enter college without a scholarship or fi- 
nancial aid from his family still has other 
avenues open to him. He can look into mu- 
nicipal or State colleges where fees are low: he 
can supplement tuition fees with a part-time 
job; or he may be able to obtain a student 
loan from a college, bank, or the Government. 
Substantial amounts of money have been 
provided for loans to college students by the 
Federal Government under title II of the 
National Defense Act of 1958. And some 
banks, in recent years, have established the 
practice of making available to promising 
students low-interest loans. 

Actually, reports the Institute of Life In- 
surance, many families begin planning for 
their children’s education In advance, par- 
ticularly through systematic savings. Ac- 
cording to a Ford Foundation study, life In- 
surance most often figures In these plans. 
For example, a father buys an additional life 
Insurance policy, earmarking the benefits for 
college expenses if he were to die before his 
youngster reaches college. If the father lives, 
as he probably will, the policy is valuable In 
other ways. He may use the cash value to 
help see his child through school, or he may 


prefer to keep the policy and borrow on it, if 
he finds that he cannot manage comfortably 
out of current family income. 

Incidentally, parents appear to be more 
willing to assist their sons than their daugh- 
ters through school. This Is reflected In the 
ratio of, 13 boys for every 10 girls In 
college. Girls who have been through col- 
lege have no doubt about the value of a col- 
lege education. Not long ago, a large group 
of women, recent college graduates, were 
asked what they thought about higher edu- 
cation. Although many had become full- 
time homemakers, the group as a whole said 
they would follow the same course if they 
had to do It all over. They did not feel they 
had been “overeducated," and, for that mat- 
ter, the majority were working In jobs which 
required the kind of knowledge and skills 
learned in college. Their education, as many 
women know. Is also valuable when a college 
graduate becomes a wife and mother. 

Mr. Speaker, while these considera- 
tions are vital factors in the Federal-aid- 
to-education issue, the additional matter 
of Government waste and Government 
control haunts every home as well as 
every institution of learning in the United 
States. Each expenditure undertaken in 
Washington adds to, or precludes reduc- 
tion of, the national debt, that ruthless 
manipulator largely responsible for the 
deflated value of today’s dollar. While it 
is true that some of our communities are 
incapable of meeting necessary school ex- 
penses, there is hardly a place in the en- 
tire country whose financial status is on 
as low a level as that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with a debt now far in excess 
of $300 billion. 

Federal aid envisioned by the adminis- 
tration has the added nefarious disad- 
vantage of dissuading local effort toward 
improving school systems and providing 
more remunerative teachers’ salaries. It 
furthermore penalizes the many States 
and communities which have already 
built new schoolhouses and raised faculty 
pay. 

Even more repelling to understanding 
Americans is the portent of Federal con- 
trol over our school systems whether it 
be at the kindergarten stage, in grade or 
high school, or in college — or at all levels. 
Delivering direction of these responsibil- 
ities to Washington would surrender to 
the bureaucracy the prescribing of cur- 
riculums and subject matter as well as 
complete supervision of faculty members. 

One noted educator, Dr. Benjamin 
Fine, has said that the increasing num- 
ber of research grants — from such agen- 
cies as the National Science Foundation, 
the National Institutes of Mental Health, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
U.S. Office of Education — “tumble upon 
the colleges in high confusion.” 

Each of the agencies makes its own 
rules and regulations and has its own 
standards in dealing with the colleges. 
Research may be contracted by one agen- 
cy, supported by a grant from another, 
and paid for under a variety of arrange- 
ments. Dr. Fine noted also that some 
men are hired by colleges not because 
they can teach, but because they can 
bring a Federal research grant with them. 
Men are even brought in to become deans 
and administrators because of these 
grants. Dr. Fine might also have men- 
tioned that entirely too many teachers 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
arid, without objection, the bill and let- 
ter will be printed in the Record. 

The bill (S. 1240) to provide for ex- 
emptions from the antitrust laws to as- 
sist in safeguarding the balance-of -pay- 
ments position of the United States, in- 
troduced by Mr. Hart, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows; 

• S. 1240 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United. States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
declared to be the policy of Congress to safe- 
guard the position of the United States with 
respect to its international balance of pay- 
ments. To effectuate this policy the Presi- 
dent shall undertake continuous surveillance 
over the private flow of dollar funds from 
the United States to foreign countries, the 
solicitation of cooperation by banks, invest- 
ment bankers and companies, insurance 
companies, finance companies, and pension 
funds to curtail expansion of such flow, and 
the authorization of such^ voluntary agree- 
ments or programs as may' be necessary and 
appropriate to safeguard the position of the 
United States with respect to its interna- 
tional balance’ of payments. 

Sec. 2. (a) The President is authorized to 
consult with representatives of banks, in- 
vestment bankers and companies, insurance 
companies, finance companies, and pension 
funds to stimulate voluntary efforts to aid 
in the improvement of the balance of pay- 
ments position of the United States. 

. (b) When the President finds it neces- 
sary and appropriate to safeguard the United 
States balance of "payments position, he may 
request banks. Investment bankers and com- 
panies, insurance companies, finance com- 
panies, and pension funds to discuss among 
themselves the formulation of voluntary 
agreements or programs to achieve such ob- 
jective. If the President makes such a re- 
quest, no such discussion nor the formula- 
tion of any voluntary agreement or program 
in the course of such discussion shajll be con- 
strued to be within the prohibitions of the 
antitrust laws or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act of the United States, provided 
that no act or omission to act in effectu- 
ation of such voluntary agreement or pro- 
gram is taken until after such voluntary 
agreement or program is approved in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of subsections 

(c) and (d) hereof. 

(c) The President may approve any volun- 
tary agreement or program among banks, in- 
vestment bankers and companies, insurance 
companies, finance companies, and pension 
funds that he finds to be necessary and ap- 
propriate to safeguard the United States 
balance of payments position. No act or 
omission to act which occurs pursuant to 
any such approved voluntary agreement or 
program, shall be construed to be within 
the prohibitions of the antitrust laws or the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(d) No voluntary agreement or program 
shall be approved by a delegate of the Presi- 
dent except after submission to the 
Attorney General for his review as to its ef- 
fect on competition and a finding by the 
Attorney" General that the actual or po- 

• tentlal detriment to competition is out- 
weighed by the benefits' of such agreement 
of progfanf to the safeguarding of the United 
States balance-ofr-payments position. 

(e) The Attorney General shall continu- 
ously review the operation of any agreement 
or program approved pursuant to" this Act, 
and shall recommend to the President the 
withdrawal or suspension of such approval 
If in his judgment its actual or potential 
detriment to competition outweighs its bene- 


fit to the safeguarding of the United States 
balance-of-payments position. 

(f) The Attorney General shall have the 
authority to require the production of such 
books, records, or other information from any 
participant in a voluntary agreement or pro- 
gram as he may determine reasonably neces- 
sary for the performance of his responsibili- 
ties under this Act. 

(g) Upon withdrawal of any request or 
finding made hereunder or approval granted 
hereunder, or upon termination of this Act, 
the provisions of this section shall not apply 
to any subsequent act or omission to act. 

Sec. 3. The President may require such 
reports as he deems necessary to carry out 
the policy of this Act from any person, firm, 
or corporation within the United States con- 
cerning any activities affecting the United 
States balance-of-payments position. 

Sec. 4. The President may delegate the au- 
thority granted him by this Act, except that 
the authority granted In section 2(c) may be 
delegated to only officials appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, whether acting singly or Jointly or 
as a committee or board. 

Sec. B. Tills Act and all authority conferred 
thereunder shall terminate on December 31, 
1967, or on such date prior thereto as the 
President shall find that the authority con- 
ferred by this Act is no longer necessary as 
a means of safeguarding the balance-of-pay- 
ments position and shall by proclamation so 
declare. 

The letter presented by Mr. Hart Is as 
follows: 

Office of the Attorney Generar, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1965. 
The Vice President, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vice President: Transmitted 
herewith for consideration and appropriate 
reference is a draft bill entitled “An act to 
provide for exemptions from the antitrust 
laws to assist in safeguarding the balance- 
of-payments position of the United States.” 

This bill is submitted to implement recom- 
mendations contained in the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress of February 10, 196B, on the 
balance of payments (H. Doc. 83, 89th Cong.). 
In that message the President indicated that 
he was requesting the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
in cooperation with the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enroll the banking community 
in a major effort to limit lending abroad. 
The President also stated that to insure effec- 
tive cooperation by the banking community 
he would request legislation which would 
authorize voluntary cooperation by Ameri- 
can bankers under governmental auspices 
and provide such exemption from the anti- 
trust laws as might be necessary to permit 
cooperative plans of action. The enclosed 
draft bill is designed to effectuate the Presi- 
dent’s objective. Adequate safeguards are 
provided in the bill to make certain that 
Joint action does not exceed that which is 
necessary to deal effectively with the bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. 

It is contemplated that as part of the pro- 
gram representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Federal Reserve System may 
meet from time to time with the banks and 
other institutions significantly engaged in 
foreign financing and consult with them in- 
dividually and in groups concerning means 
of curtailing the outflow of funds through 
extension of credits. In this connection, we 
understand that the Board of Governors of 
the. Federal Reserve System has already re- 
quested banks to limit credits to foreigners. 
It could become necessary for the President 
or his delegates to request financial institu- 
tions to develop and undertake specific vol- 
untary agreements or programs to restrict 
their lending activities. Under this proposed 
legislation the President w’ould be authorized 
to approve voluntary agreements or programs 
formulated by the cooperating Institutions. 


To assure full cooperation, the bill would 
exempt from the prohibitions of the anti- 
trust laws and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act activities in connection with the de- 
velopment and implementation of voluntary 
agreements and programs undertaken at the 
request of the Government. The proposed 
legislation is similar in many respects to 
the provisions of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 which were in effect during the 
Korean war period and continue in effect 
to a more limited extent today. 

The exemptions provided in the enclosed 
bill are carefully limited. The authority of 
the President to approve voluntary agree- 
ments and programs may be delegated only 
to officers appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. It is 
contemplated that such agreements and 
programs would be approved only if found 
to be necessary and appropriate to safeguard 
the U.S. balance-of-payments position. Un- 
less an exceptional situation arises requir- 
ing direct action by the President himself, 
they will be approved only after submission 
to the Attorney General for his review as to 
the effect on competition and a finding by 
him that the actual or potential detriment to 
competition is outweighed by the benefits in 
safeguarding the U.S. balance-of-payments 
position. The Attorney General is author- 
ized to require the production of any books 
and records that he may need in order to 
keep a careful watch as to the effects of any 
agreement or program upon competition, and 
to recommend to the President the with- 
drawal or suspension of any approval given 
pursuant to the act if in his judgment the 
actual or potential detriment to competition 
outweighs its balance-of-payments benefits. 

The bill also provides needed legal author- 
ity pursuant to which the President can re- 
quire reports so that constant surveillance 
' may be maintained over the trends in foreign 
lending and other significant aspects of the 
President’s balance-of-payments program. 

The proposed enactment would expire on 
December 31, 1967, or sooner if the Presi- 
dent determines and by proclamation de- 
clares that the authority conferred by the 
act is no longer necessary as a means of safe- 
'guarding the balance-of-payments position. 

This bill has been prepared in consulta- 
tion with the Treasury Department and the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. Both agencies Join in urging its 
prompt enactment. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that enactment of this legislation is in ac- 
cord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 

vNichola^t deB, Katzenbach, 

Attorney General. 



lENDMfNjp OF IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT OF 1952 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fong], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Kennedy], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pell], and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott], I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 to permit the ad- 
justment of status of refugees resident 
in the United States, who are natives of 
countries contiguous to the United 
States or of any adjacent islands, includ- 
ing Cuba. 

The bill eliminates the technical re- 
quirement of our immigration laws 
which requires such aliens to leave this 
country and reenter, in order to become 
eligible for permanent residence. I do 
not question this requirement for aliens 
who have come here through normal 
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procedure and in casual circumstances, 
and then elect to apply for permanent 
residence. Tire requirement, however, 
would seem to have little justification in 
the case of refugees from the Communist 
regime in Cuba, Certainly, their entry 
into this country was anything but nor- 
mal and casual— -they were under duress 
and fleeing oppression. 

Moreover, the requirement inhibits the 
rather substantial Federal program of 
assistance administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
As Senators know, the purpose of this 
program is to render effective asylum' by 
providing our Cuban guests with op- 
portunities for self-support, chiefly 
through resettlement. The program is 
carried out in cooperation with several 
voluntary agencies, religious bodies, and 
civic organizations. 

Mr. President, the talents of many i 
Cuban refugees are going to waste be-' 
Cause State professional licensing laws 
keep those without permanent status 
.-from practicing their skills or professions. 
This situation, and the expensive and 
laborious procedure to obtain this status 
Under present law, is keeping refugees on 
relief rolls in various difficult circupi- 
Stances. I am thinking of examples in 
Michigan, where, because of their immi- 
gration status, qualified Cubans have 
been unable to teach Spanish in the local 
public schools. It is obvious, however, 
that such refugees could fill an urgent 
need if given the opportunity for adjust- 
ment of status. 

Examples in Michigan are multiplied 
throughout the country; in every State 
and on the public assistance rolls of the 
Cuban Refugee Center in Miami. 

The bulk of the refugees are highly 
skilled and educated persons: qualified 
teachers of Spanish; professional, tech- 
nical, and managerial workers; office 
personnel; and skilled workers. In my 
book, this reservoir of talent should be 
tapped to the fullest extent in the inter- 
est Of the individual Cuban, for the de- 
velopment of our society. 

Legislation to permit an adjustment 
of status for Cuban refugees would help 
accomplish this objective, and also assist 
in phasing out the Cuban refugee 
program. 

Legislative action should also encour- 
age the resettlement of Cubans to other 
countries in this hemisphere, where refu- 
gee talent would contribute to economic, 
social, and political development. And 
certainly, there are no more effective 
spokesmen to describe the destruction of 
freedom under Castro's brand of com- 
munism than the Cubans who have fled 
their homeland. 

, Today, however, refugees are hesitant 
to leave the United States. Under their 
present immigration status they are not 
assured of reentry, if for valid reasons 
they choose to return. The proposed bill 
would help remedy the situation. 

The Subcommittee on Refugees and 
Escapees, which I have had the honor 
to serve as chairman, conducted exten- 
sive hearings on the Cuban refugee prob- 
lem. On the basis of its findings, I be- 
lieve that passage of the bill I offer today 
would have beneficial effects for all 
concerned. 


It should be noted that the bill is per- 
missive rather than mandatory. It does 
not automatically blanket all Cuban ref- 
ugees with an adjustment of status. The 
bill is a Iimited measure, which will afford 
an opportunity for adjustment of status 
to those refugees whp need or desire it 
to ply their skills and talents. The usual 
screening process, of course, would ap- 
ply in all cases. 

Public Law 85-559, enacted in 1958 
for Hungarian refugees, is somewhat of 
a precedent for the bill I offer today. 

Mr. President, I hope, sincerely, fhe 
Senate will act promptly on the bill. 

I ask, unanimous consent that the bill 
I offer today lay on the desk for 1 week 
for additional cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, will lie on the 
desk as requested. 

The bill (S. 1241) to amend section 
245 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, introduced by Mr. Hart (for himself 
and other Senators) , was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS IN A 

SCIENTIFIC OR TECHNICAL CA- 
PACITY BY DEPARTMENT OF THE 

INTERIOR 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to employ aliens in a scien- 
tific or technical capacity. 

This measure was drafted by the De- 
partment of the Interior, and was trans- 
mitted to the Congress with a request for 
introduction and reference. It would ex- 
tend to the Interior Department the 
same authority now possessed by a num- 
ber of other agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to recruit and compensate 
qualified scientists and technicians who 
are not U.S. citizens for special project 
and studies. 

The measure would provide for ade- 
quate security and other appropriate in- 
vestigations of any aliens so engaged. It 
is made necessary by a provision in the 
Public Works Appropriations Act which 
precludes use of appropriated funds to 
" compensate aliens for employment in the 
United States except under certain re- 
strictive conditions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and the 
accompanying letter from the Interior 
Department be printed at this point in 
the Record. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ter will be printed in the Record. 

The bill (S. 1243) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to employ aliens 
in a scientific or technical capacity, in- 
troduced by Mr. Jackson, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows : 

• S. 1243 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
Americct in Congress assembled. That the 
Secretary of the Interior to the extent he 


determines to be necessary, and subject to 
adequate security investigations, and such 
other investigations as he may determine to 
be appropriate, and subject further to a prior 
determination by him that no qualified 
United States citizen is available for the 
particular position involved, is authorized to 
employ and compensate aliens in a scientific 
or technical capacity at authorized rates of 
compensation without regard to statutory 
provisions prohibiting payment of compen- 
sation to aliens. 

The letter presented by Mr. Jackson 
is as follows: 

U.S. Department op the Interior, 
Washington, D.C . , February S, 1965. 
Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, 

President of the Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. President: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to employ aliens in 
a scientific or technical capacity. 

We recommend that the bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration, 
and we recommend that it be enacted. 

The bill extends to this Department au- 
thority to employ aliens of any country in 
a scientific or technical capacity. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior Is precluded by the 
Public Works Appropriation Act from using 
appropriations to compensate aliens whose 
post of duty Is In the continental United 
States unless certain statutory requirements 
are met. Section 502 of the Public Works 
Appropriation Act, 1964, approved December 
31, 1963, Public Law 88-257, provides in part: 

“Unless otherwise specified and during the 
current fiscal year, no part of any appropri- 
ation contained in this or any other Act shall 
be used to pay the compensation of any offi- 
cer or employee of the Government of the 
United States (Including any agency the ma- 
jority of the stock of which is owned by the 
Government of the United States) whose 
post of duty is in continental United States 
unless such person (1) is a citizen of the 
United States, (2) is a person in the service 
of the U nite< l States on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, who, being eligible for citi- 
zenship, had filed a declaration of intention 
to become a citizen of the United States 
prior to such date, (3) is a person who owes 
allegiance to the United States, or (4) is an 
alien from Poland or the Baltic countries 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence. • * * That any payment 
made to any officer or employee contrary to 
the provisions of this section shall be recov- 
erable In action by the Federal Government. 
This section shall not apply to citizens of 
the Republic of the Philippines or to na- 
tionals of those countries allied with the 
United States In the current defense effort, 
or to temporary employment of translators, 
or to temporary employment In the field 
service (not to exceed sixty days) as a result 
of emergencies.” 

A provision similar to that quoted above 
has been carried In one of the appropriation 
acts for several years, and.lt Is assumed that 
It will be repeated In the future. 

Authority similar to our proposed bill was 
recently granted by the Congress to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and to the Smithsonian Institution. 
Congress has exempted the Department of 
Defense from the prohibitions against em- 
ployment of noncitizens. The Departments 
of State and Agriculture, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, and the Public 
Health Service have also been given author- 
ity by Congress to employ noncitizens for, 
certain necessary purposes. 

The proposed legislation enables this De- 
partment, in the absence of qualified U.S 1 . cit- 
izens, to broaden its area of recruitment in; 
searching for talented personnel with unique 
technical and scientific skills, regardless of; 
the country of origin of an Individual being 
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Mr. MORRIS. Is- the vote a Vote on 
the previous question? *» 

The SPEAKER. The previous ques- 
tion has already been agreed to. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mahon]. 

Mr. MORRIS. I thank the Speaker. 
The question is on. the motion with re- 
spect to amendment No. 4. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. f ' . 

The question was taken; and on a .di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Aspinall) there 
were — ayes 157, noes 72. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

A motion tb reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks on the conference re- 
port and on the disagreeing votes, and I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the ’conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


dealing with travel, subpena, and inves- 
tigative power are as follows: 

House Resolution 84: Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

House Resolution 19: Judiciary. 

House Resolution 44: District of Co- 
lumbia. 

House Resolution 68: Veterans’ Affairs. 

House Resolution 89: Agriculture. 

House Resolution 104 : Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

House Resolution 35: Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. __ 

House Resolution 94: Education and 
Labor. 

House Resolution 80: Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

House Resolution 112: Science and As- 
tronautics. 

House Resolution 118 : Armed Services. 

House Resolution 133: Banking and 
Currency. 

These will not necessarily be called in 
the order in which they have been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
majority leader. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The SPEAKER: The Chair will state, 
so that Members may be advised, that 
the only business remaining will be a 
unanimous consent request by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
O’Neill]. The Chair understands that 
the leadership on both sides have cleared 
the bill involved. The Chair makes this 
statement so that_Members may govern 
themselves accordingly. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK 
OF FEBRUARY 15 

(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for i minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the majority leader if he can give us 
some indication of the program for next 
W66k. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Michigan, the only legislative busi- 
we are prepared to announce at this time 
for next week — and this is for Tuesday of 
next week, and we do expect to have a 
further announcement on Tuesday of 
next week with regard to the program for 
the later part of next week — consists of 
various resolutions from the Comaaittee 
on Rules dealing in the main with travel, 
subpena, and investigative powers of leg- 
islative committees. One resolution, 
House Resolution "13, would create the 
Small Business Committee. The others 

No. 27 4 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY FILM 
ENTITLED “YEARS OF LIGHT- 
NING, DAY OF DRUMS” 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the 
House concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 282) expressing the sense of Con- 
gress with respect to the viewing of the 
U.S. Information Agency film entitled 
‘Wears of Lightning, Day of Drums” at 
the dedication of the new Civic War Me- 
morial Auditorium in Boston, Mass. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the city of Boston will dedicate 
its new Civic War Memorial Auditorium dur- 
ing the week beginning February 21, 196S; 
and * 

Whereas this auditorium will be a living 
memorial to residents of Boston who have 
served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States; and 

Whereas military, religious, and civic or- 
ganizations will participate in appropriate 
memorial exercises: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
( the Senate concurring ) , That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States In- 
formation Agency should make appropriate 
arrangements to make the film prepared by 
it on the late President Kennedy, “Years of 
Lightning, Day of Drums'’, available for 
viewing at the dedication ceremonies of the 
new Civic War Memorial Auditorium in the 
city of Boston, Massachusetts, to be held 
during the week beginning February 21, 1965. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to., 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

FLOOD INSURANCE 

(Mr. MATSUNAGA asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record.) 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent floods along the west coast and 


more recently the floods in Hawaii have 
pointedly shown the great need for a 
program of insurance against flood 
damages. 

In Hawaii alone an estimated loss of 
over a million dollars will have to be 
borne by the individual property owners, 
many of whom will never fully recover in 
their remaining lifetime. Many of the 
owners of the 60 or more homes which 
were completely washed away or severely 
damaged saw their entire life’s savings 
disintegrate in one unpredicted moment. 

Why should this be so? One of the 
great attributes of an advanced society 
such as ours is continuity in security, as 
a group and as individual members of a 
group. The programs of President John- 
son tending toward a great society 
would basically increase this area of se- 
curity to all Americans. 

Private insurance companies have con- 
tributed greatly to man’s peace of mind 
by providing adequate coverage in life 
insurance and Are insurance. But they 
have failed miserably to provide insur- 
ance against flood damages and losses. 
The story appears to be the same 
throughout the country, as it was in 
Hawaii — no insurance coverage against 
floods. 

The refusal or failure of private enter- 
prise to enter this area of insurance is 
understandable. The risk is much too 
great. We cannot, however, continue to 
fail to provide for that segment of our 
citizenry who would be willing to pur- 
chase insurance against floods for their 
own security. Where private enterprise 
fails to provide, Government must do so. 

It is on this basis that I am proposing 
legislation for Government insurance 
against flood damages to those who seek 
such insurance. I ask my colleagues to 
support me in providing a solution to an 
urgent and vexing problem faced by too 
many of our fellow Americans. 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the permanent bound 
copy of the Congressional Record be 
corrected as follows: 

My remarks on page 2372 of the Con- 
gressional Record of February 9, 1965, 
column 3, should read: “In other words, 
it would not relate to the question which 
was before the House yesterday.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


THE CHEYENNE HORTICULTURAL 
RESEARCH STATION 
(Mr. RONCALIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the privilege of being escorted through 
the Cheyenne Horticultural Research 
Station again 2 weeks ago and can re- 
port that it is one of the few garden 
spots in the entire Great Plains and the 
Rocky Mountains West, and is particu- 
larly one of the few places in the entire 
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United States dedicated to the botanical 
research necessary tor the continuation 
of testing the various types of trees for 
windbreaks and shelter-belt trees, shrub 
and flower species and other highly pro- 
ductive tree fruits for the high altitude 
sections of the Central, Great plains, 
andTTar West States. 

- In my opinion, is is a mistake for the 
Department of Agriculture to transfer 
some 25 botanists and scientists from the 
high plains of the great West to continue 
research in this field so vital to the West 
at laboratories located in Beltsville, Md., 
to land some 6,000 feet lower and condi- 
tions completely different from the 
Great Plains. 

The proposed closing of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Horticultural Re- 
search Station has set off a volley of pro- 
test that resounds throughout the cen- 
tral Great Plains and extends into com- 
parable climatic zones. 

The research advanced by this station 
has not only answered the historical de- 
mand for tree windbreaks, but it has 
paved the way to the introduction of nu- 
merous varieties of tomatoes, berries, 
flowers and ornamental shrubs that 
have contributed substantially to mate- 
rial well-being of residents in every geo- 
graphic area of our country. 

The Cheyenne Horticultural Research 
Station, located at Cheyenne, Wyo„ is 
situated at an altitude of 6,280 feet. The 
station consists of 2,200 acres, most of 
which is range. About 100 acres of com- 
paratively level land are under irriga- 
tion with adequate water rights. 

, The station is the only station of its 
kind located in the Great Plains area and 
it has done an outstanding service in 
testing the degree of adaptation under 
the rather extreme conditions of this 
region. 

The climate of the several arid western 
States is subject to severe conditions, 
including cold, dry winter winds, late 
spring freezes, and shallow alkaline soils. 
The entire Great Plains area is a na- 
turally treeless plain with a semlarid cli- 
mate, The annual rainfall ranges from 
20 inches in the eastern area to 12 inches 
In the western. 

This Js mostly range country, compar- 
atively windy and frequently visited by 
hail storms. It is more or less represent- 
ative of a type of environment extending 
beyond the State boundaries. 

Most well-known tree fruit varieties 
are not hardy in the Great Plains area 
and it is essential in order to grow fruit 
in this area to select varieties known 
to perform. The Cheyenne Horticultur- 
al Research Station provides this valu- 
able service. 

The crucial need, for tree windbreaks, 
noted since the advent of the first per- 
manent settlers a century ago, has been 
answered by the findings of researchers 
who have observed the tree culture of 
the Great Plains. 

These earliest settlers had extensive 
areas from which to select homesites and 
generally located their homes near water 
of the region that afforded natural tree 
protection. 

Later settlers, most of whom came to 
the region in homestead days, usually 
made their homes on dry land sites that 


were lacking the natural wooded vegeta- 
tion. Many of these later Immigrants 
transplanted small trees from the banks 
of river streams while others obtained 
seedling trees from commercial sources. 

Little information was available con- 
cerning methods of tree culture on the 
barren areas of the Great Plains and 
consequently many early tree plantings 
were largely ineffective as windbreaks. 
These early plantings were made with- 
out the benefit of experimental research. 

Much of the research that has made 
possible the effective progress in this 
field has been the result of experiments 
with the seven species of deciduous trees 
at the Cheyenne Horticultural Research 
Station, established by an act of Con- 
gress in 1928 for research on various 
plants, including shade, ornamental, and 
shelterbelt trees and shrubs. 

The profound significance of this re- 
search is underlined by the fact that 
the horticulture station, in the opinion 
of the Department of Agriculture— 
“Technical Bulletin No. 1291, Agricul- 
ture Research Service, USDA,” page 12 — 
has some of the most difficult growing 
conditions to be found in the central 
Great Plains in regard to climate and 
soil. 

The shelterbelt research area covered 
by the station includes approximately 
150,000 square miles in South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, and Wyom- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received letters 
from residents throughout this area, re- 
questing a reconsideration of the de- 
cision to close the station. 

- I wish to quote Mr. Roderick W. Cum- 
mings of the Bristol Nurseries, Inc., of 
Bristol, Conn., who wrote me on Jan- 
uary 22, 1965 : 

Wyoming Is a notably stern climatic area. 
Thus we have noted how many nursery cata- 
logs from States or areas of stiff winter 
feature Cheyenne introductions. These in- 
clude Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, upstate 
New York, even Ontario. Such sections are 
often hard put for plants beautiful and 
rugged enough to serve their gardens. The 
Cheyenne closing would certainly limit their 
choice of future material. 

With the proposed Great Society concept 
of such wonderful thoughts for improving 
our country, garden flowers can play a great 
part. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that my col- 
leagues will help me in restoring the 
$206,000 appropriation to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriations bill 
for the continuation of this field station. 

Its work is vital. Its work is neces- 
sary. It has made great contributions to 
the field of horticulture in the past 30 
years. 

In the catalogs of the Wayside Garden 
and many other fine nurseries of Amer- 
ica, you will find listed varieties that 
have been groomed in the hardiness of 
the Cheyenne area, particularly in 
chrysanthemums. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the contri- 
butions to the economy of our Nation 
which are made at Cheyenne, Wyo„ by 
the reduction of some 700 airmen and by 
the closing of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility should be ample for one 
community to pay, without having to 


February 10 

take the last spot of beauty and of re- 
search which has been set in its midst. 

It would seem that this era of ad- 
vancement toward the Great Society 
could more jealously guard this basic 
and established research project dedi- 
cated to beautification and productivity 
of the roadsides, flowerbeds, gardens, 
family farms and prairies of the Great 
Plains area. 

President L. B. Johnson in his state of 
the Union address January 4, 1965, said: 

For over three centuries the beauty of 
America has sustained our spirit and has 
enlarged our vision. We must act now to 
protect this heritage. In a fruitful new 
partnership with the States and cities the 
next decade should be a conservation mile- 
stone. We must make a massive effort to 
save the countryside and to establish as a 
green legacy for tomorrow. 

I hope this station will be restored and 
ask my colleagues to join me in this 
worthwhile request ^ 



IMMIGRATION LAWS NEED 
REVISION 

(Mr. CAMERON asked and was given 
pel-mission to address the House fop 1 
minute and to revise and' extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CAMERON, Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill to revise the 
Nation’s immigration statutes. It is a 
measure which I hope finds speedy en- 
actment because in my judgment it will 
go a long way toward restoring our tra- 
ditional attitude on a fundamental issue, 
an attitude which prevailed among 
countless generations of Americans who 
labored long and hard to make this coun- 
try great. 

That attitude didn’t ask an immigrant 
from where he came or how he spelled 
his name. It was an attitude — a way of 
life — perhaps best summed up in these 
words with which we are all very 
familiar: “Ask not what your country 
can do for you — ask what you can do for 
your country.” And if it was found that 
an immigrant did— and could — indeed 
want to do something for his adopted 
country, he and his family were given 
an opportunity to carve for themselves 
a safe and secure place in the American 
community. 

However, Mr. Speaker, 40 years ago 
this traditional American attitude was 
amended when discrimination was writ- 
ten into law. It became official policy 
to welcome immigrants who would help 
build the Nation — but only if they came 
from the “right” country or were of the 
“right” race or nationality. 

Amended, too, was the traditional 
American attitude that an immigrant 
should be allowed to bring his family 
with him. Written into law were pro- 
visions which would make it extremely 
difficult for families to remain together 
and contribute as a unit to the national 
welfare. 

The measure which I have introduced 
would erase discrimination from our im- 
migration law and write into it a policy 
compatible with our historic traditions.' 

First, the bill would eliminate the 
present national origin quota system. 
Under this blatantly discriminatory pro- 
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cedure the number of immigrants per- 
mitted to enter the United States each 
year from a given country is directly 
proportional to the number of people of 
similar national background who were 
living in the United States in 1920. 

This provision is not only arbitrary 
and discriminatory. It is also at odds 
with the overall intent of the Walter- 
McCarren Immigration Act — to permit a 
specified number of immigrants to enter 
this country each year. 

Under existing conditions the maxi- 
mum number allowed to enter do not. 
They do not simply because many na- 
tions of northern Europe receive greater 
quota allowances than they desire to use. 
The act makes no provision for alloting 
heavy quota surpluses to those “non- 
Nordic” nations which have a much 
larger number of potential immigrants 
and a milch smaller quota allowance. 
And because unused quota spaces cannot 
be reassigned a nation like Great Britain, 
with a quota of 65,000 persons annually, 
uses only about half its allowance. On 
the other hand, a country like Greece, 
with only 308 spaces a year, must go 
wanting. ' 

Mr. Speaker, my proposal would 
abolish this discriminatory setup. It 
would put all available spaces into a 
quota pool, to be drawn upon as needed 
by various nations on a first-come first- 
serVed basis. The bill also declares that 
no area of the world shall receive more 
than 10 percent of the pool’s total. This 
would prevent a large country from com- 
pletely crowding out smaller areas. 
There would be no ethnic favoritism 
shown toward the nationals of one coun- 
try over those of another. The measure, 
however, would provide for a gradual 
5 -year phaseout of the present system 
so as not to create rapid change without 
adequate time to adjust. t 

My bill would also remove the most 
blatantly discriminatory section in the 
present act, the infamous provision of 
the “Asian-Pacific triangle.” Under 
this provision all citizens of Asian an- 
cestry are placed into a single category, 
regardless of their place of birth. This 
category, representing almost all of Asia, 
is then limited to lessjthan 2,000 spaces 
per year in the quota system, or less than 
2 percent of the total. 

Such provisions are not only a diplo- 
matic handicap in our relations with 
such pro-Western Asian nations as 
Japan, the Philippines, Thailand, and 
Malaysia, but they are also provisions 
which are morally indefensible to a na- 
tion committed to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that like me 
most Members receive many letters each 
year from constituents who long to be 
reunited in America with parents who 
are still living abroad. Under present 
law, husbands, wives, and children of 
American citizens may enter the coun- 
try on a nonquota immigrant basis. But 
for some unexplained reason parents of 
citizens are not given nonquota status. 
They must wait, often for many years, 
for a regular quota assignment. 

My proposal would give to parents the 


same nonquota status now provided for 
other members of the immediate family. 

I think I speak for all American^ when 
I say that parents, regardless of the age 
of their children, are still full-fledged 
and loved members of the family circle. 

Some opponents of immigration law 
revision charge that any change will 
open “the floodgates” to hordes of aliens 
and inundate the country with unem- 
ployables. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

Presently, the authorized number of 
quota immigrants is 158,361. My pro- 
posal would increase this figure by less 
than 7,000 or an increase of less than 5 
percent. This is certainly not a flood. 

It is hardly a ripple. 

Nor will this bill open the country to 
unemployables. It specifically states 
that immigrants may qualify for first 
preference consideration if their services 
would be “especially advantageous” to 
the United States. The Attorney Gen- 
eral must ascertain, upon consultation 
with proper Government agencies, that 
job openings do in fact exist in an in- 
dividual specialist’s particular field. My 
proposal would also continue an existing 
provision which requires the Attorney 
General to investigate a petitioner’s job 
qualifications before determining his 
eligibility for first preference. 

In this regard, the bill would establish 
an Immigration Board, composed of four 
Members of Congress and three appoint- 
ed by the President, to recommend to 
the Attorney General criteria for admis- 
sion of skilled specialists and workers 
whose services are needed by reason of 
labor shortages in this country. The 
Board would also study and consult with 
appropriate Government agencies on all 
facets of immigration policy. 

In a recent editorial, Mr. Speaker, the 
Wall Street Journal made this observa- 
tion in analyzing proposed changes in 
our immigration laws: 

The quota system undeniably leads to a 
number of anomalies. It turns away qualified 
applicants from some countries while quotas 
from others go unused. It can refuse a highly 
trained and skilled Aslan while admitting an 
unskilled European, whlph makes It under- 
standably hard to convince the Aslan our 
motives are untouched by prejudice. The 
Imperfections of the system have fostered 
recurring avalanches of private congressional 
bills allowing specific Individuals to enter the 
United States. 

A sensible alternative seems to be to put 
the emphasis on skills and relationships with 
U.S. citizens. The change would correct 
many of the present Inequities and set up a 
more logical criterion for picking the appli- 
cants most likely to make the largest contri- 
butions to our society. 

I am hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that legis- 
lation along the lines which I have dis- 
cussed will receive speedy enactment by 
the Congress. Only then will we be able 
to read without hypocrisy the verse in- 
scribed on the Statue of liberty : 

Give me your tired, your poor. 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free; 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-toesed 
to me; 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


GRAVE ERROR IN ADOPTING 
AMENDMENT TO CLAUSE 1 OP 
RULE XX 

(Mr. JONES of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for I minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 

I think the events of the last 2 or 3 days 
have directed attention to and empha- 
sized the grave error this House made 
on the opening day of this session in 
adopting an amendment to clause 1 of 
rule XX. I am referring to the amend- 
ment of that rule which stated: 

Any amendment of the Senate to any House 
bill shall be subject to the point of order 
that it shall first be considered In the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, If, originating In the House, it 
would be subject to that point. 

In this particular instance, I am re- 
ferring to amendment No. 4, to House 
Joint Resolution 234, adopted in the 
Senate, which would place restrictions 
upon the Veterans’ Administration. 
No one would contend that there is any 
relationship between this supplemental 
agriculture appropriation bill passed in 
the House, and the conduct of the affairs 
of the Veterans’ Administration, regard- 
less of what your position is with refer- 
ence to the proposed VA amendment. 

For years, this House has permitted 
the Senate to emasculate legislation orig- 
inating in this body, by the addition of 
amendments which would be rejected in 
this body on a point of order that the 
amendments were not germane. We 
have sacrificed our dignity, we have 
acknowledged our inferiority, we have 
refused to recognize the inequity of the 
situation, and we have attempted to jus- 
tify our action by the specious argument 
that all of this is necessary to maintain 
comity between the two branches of Con- 
gress. I for one am fed up with all of 
this foolishness, and I think it is time 
for the leadership of this House, on both 
sides of the aisle, to assert our rights, to 
regain our dignity, and to insist that we 
make the rules of the game apply with 
equal fairness to the Members of both 
bodies of Congress. 

When House Joint Resolution 234 was 
sent back to this House with an amend- 
ment which was not germane and which 
would have ben ruled but of order if it 
had been offered in the House, the oppor- 
tunity should have been available for any 
Member of this House to have raised that 
point of order. The change made in rule 
XX on January 4, instead of improving, 
merely worsened a condition which has 
long existed and which should have been 
corrected years ago. 

In closing, may I suggest that partic- 
ularly the newer Members of this House 
might be interested in reading the very 
limited debate which took place on the 
amendments to the rules of the House 
which occurred on the opening day of 
this session, and which are recorded on 
pages 20 and 21 of the Record of January 
4, 1965, when the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, the distinguished chairman of the 
Rules Committee pointed out some of the 
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dangers and attempted, unsuccessfully I 
regret, to have debated this most im- 
portant issue. 


TO ESTABLISH A FAIRMINDED 
REPORT ON SELMA, ALA. 

(Mr. SELDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for l 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks,) 

Mr, SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
several of the leading citizens of Selma, 
Ala,, urged that a fairminded, objec- 
tive, and duly constituted congressional 
committee visit their city to ascertain 
the true facts concerning racial turbu- 
lence that has taken place there in recent 
weeks. 

In an effort to bring this request be- 
fore the Congress, I introduced last week, 
along with my colleague from Alabama, 
Hon. Gtorge Andrews, a resolution 
providing for the establishment of a bi- 
partisan joint congressional committee 
to investigate the causes of current racial 
tensions that presently exist in Selma. 

The resolution in question was referred 
to the House Rules Committee, and on 
Monday both Congressman George An- 
drews and I appeared before the com- 
mittee in support of the measure. Today 
the Rules Committee met but failed to 
act on the resolution, and I understand 
the votes necessary to bring this , legis- 
lation to the floor of the House are not 
available. 

It is most regrettable that the Rules 
Committee did not recognize in today’s 
deliberations the need for a balanced, 
fairminded, congressional report on Sel- 
ma’s problems. Such guidance as Con- 
gress needs in these matters certainly 
cannot be given by self-appointed hit- 
and-run congressional investigators, who 
approach the situation in Selma with a 
preexisting bias. 


(Mr. O’HARA of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for, 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

[Mr. O’HARA of Illinois’ remarks will 
appear hereafter in the Appendix.] 


(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

[Mr. HORTON’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 

HORTON BILLS TO BLOCK AID TO 
NASSER AND SUKARNO 

(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced two bills today. Both would 
prohibit further U.S. assistance to two 
foreign countries whose government 
chiefs are among the most notorious 
„ troublemakers known to history. 

One bill is aimed at President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Repub- 


lic, the other at President Sukarno of 
Indonesia. 

I was very disappointed when we re- 
versed ourselves earlier this week and 
went along with the Senate alteration of 
our original action blocking the sale of 
surplus farm goods to Nasser. There- 
fore, I now offer - legislation that would 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act to pre- 
vent any further aid to Nasser and his 
Indonesian “partner in crime,” Sukarno. 

I think ^Americans are sick and tired 
of being insulted by the troublemaking 
heads of the United Arab Republic and 
Indonesia. We keep giving, only to get 
in return contempt and castigation. 

Nasser openly has denounced our aid. 
Why then should we continue to pour it 
on him? He defies international law, 
foments trouble with his nation’s neigh- 
bors and pillages U.S. property. 

Similarly, Sukarno’s increasing at- 
tacks on our ally, Malaysia, and renounc- 
ing of U.N. membership do not qualify 
Indonesia for any additional aid from 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, as evidence of the repug- 
nance which the American people feel 
toward any additional aid to Nasser, I In- 
clude with my remarks the following 
letter I received setting forth the text 
of a resolution adopted by a group of dis- 
tinguished constituents: 

Temple Sinai of Rochester, 
Rochester, N.Y . , February 5, 1965. 
Hon. Feank Hoeton, 

V.S. Representative From New York, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The following resolution was 
passed by the Youth Group of Temple Sinai 
on January 31, 1965: 

"Whereas the United States is providing 
the United Arab Republic with millions of 
dollars in aid; and 

i“Whereas the United Arab Republic uses 
some of this money to buy arms for use 
against nations friendly to the United States, 
such as the State of Israel; and 

“Whereas the United Arab Republic ac- 
cepts aid from the Communists and frequent- 
ly sides with them in international disputes, 
thus playing the East against the West for 
their own benefit; and 
“Whereas the United Arab Republic has al- 
lowed a U.S. Information Agency library to 
be burned down; and 
"Whereas .the United Arab Republic has 
told the United States, to go jump in the 
lake: Be It 

“Resolved, The Temple Sinai Youth Group 
opposes any further aid to the United Arab 
Republic as long as it continues its present 
policies.” 

Sincerely, 

Susan Garner, 

Secretary. 

— ■ T-f* 

AN EASY-PAYMENT PLAN FOR 
. , TAX ARREARS 

(Mr. SAYLOR (at the request of Mr. 
Gurney) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, recogniz- 
ing that many taxpayers are finding 
themselves in an unintended and most 
unfortunate financial trap created by the 
1964 withholding rate, my colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. UttJ, 
and I have introduced resolutions to pro- 
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vide an easy-payment plan for those in 
arrears as a consequence. 

Millions of taxpayers are finding that 
their total tax bill for last year was not 
covered by payroll deductions. Others 
will be in for a shock when they get 
around to working on their returns. This 
situation is understandable, as the cut 
from 18 to 14 percent in withholding took 
place 2 months after the beginning of the 
tax year and fell short of averaging the 
expected 15 percent necessary to absorb 
the normal tax bill. 

H R. 4607 by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Utt], and H.R. 4659 as in- 
troduced by myself, would permit such 
debts, which many of the taxpayers ac- 
quired without their actual knowledge to 
make up the difference, by spreading 
payments over the next year. No interest 
is to be charged. 

In fairness to all, the Government 
must make it as easy as possible for 
everyone to meet this tax obligation, and 
my colleague and I feel our legislation is 
the most practical approach to the 
problem. 


-“COME LET US REASON TO- 
GETHER”— OR ELSE— 

(Mr. CLEVELAND (at the request of 
Mr. Gurney ) was granted permission 
to extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, we 
are given to believe that sweet reason 
is the byword of the Great Society. The 
President himself has given us the text: 
chapter 1, verse 18 of the Book of Isaiah, 
which begins “Come now, and let us rea- 
son together.” 

This is a good text and I wish the 
Great Society would put it into practice. 
The fact is, however, that it has not 
done so and shows no signs of doing so. 

Instead, the word is passed down from 
on high draped with slogans and gar- 
nished with glowing phrases, and imme- 
diately all avenues to reason are closed. 
Every alternative suggestion is met with 
stony, sometimes bemused, silence. Op- 
position is trampled under by the Great 
Society’s vast, unquestioning majorities 
in Congress, marching in compliant lock- 
step. 

We have already seen this process 
working in many committees, as they 
work on Great Society programs, and we 
have seen it working on the floor. 

In my own Committee on Public 
Works, the majority party has steadfast- 
ly refused to adopt even the slightest 
technical amendments to the Appalachia 
bill, no matter how justified and im- 
proving. This vast and fundamental 
legislation is to be accepted down to the 
last comma and period, unchanged and 
unquestioned just as it came from the 
Senate. 

The text from Isaiah is a good one, all 
right, but it occurs to me that the real 
text of the Great Society comes from the 
two verses that follow. These read, you 
will recall : 

19. If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall 
eat the good of the land : 
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This situation is not entirely the fault of 
the regulatory agencies. Their agenda is 
Often overburdened. And without any 
forceful presentation of the consumer 
position, the public interest quickly be- 
comes a subject for rhetoric rather than 
representation. 

We all too easily assume that our con- 
sumer interests will somehow be pro- 
tected by the invisible hand of competi- 
tion or the tug of war between organized 
producer and distributor groups. But it 
is increasingly clear that this is not the 
case. 

Legislation must be provided, there- 
fore, to help consumers help themselves. 
The goal is not to create an agency to tell 
the people what they want. It is to give 
the people an opportunity to tell us what 
they want. 

An Office of Consumers would serve 
as a central clearinghouse for complaints 
from consumers who presently are baffled 
by not knowing where to turn. Cen- 
tralization of existing programs will help 
relieve such confusion. For example, 
one of the central problems of consumer 
protection is insuring effective enforce- 
ment of existing law. Consumers often 
are unaware of what protection is al- 
ready available under present legislation, 
hence litigation that is justified is often 
never initiated. An Office of Consumers 
would seek to inform the people of their 
rights and give them direction and ad- 
vice for the prosecution of their needs 
and grievances. 

The Office would also be empowered 
to provide a consumer information serv- 
ice similar to those in the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce intended to 
aid farmers and businessmen in invest- 
ment and purchasing decisions. 

Yet another function of the Office 
would be consultation in the formulation 
of legislation: In this sense. Congress 
itself would be among the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the new Office. Time and 
again, in considering legislation. Con- 
gress needs an evaluation of that legis- 
lation’s effect upon consumers. And 
after the legislation has been passed, 
Congress needs to know whether the ends 
sought for have been achieved, or 
whether further action is necessary. The 
Office would also be empowered to com- 
municate consumer interests to the 
President prior to the formulation of tjie 
budget. 

Increasingly, the citizen’s role as a 
consumer is matching the importance of 
his role as producer. Last year, consum- 
er purchases amounted to nearly two- 
' thirds of our gross national product. It 
is time we acknowledged the changes 
that have taken place within our econ- 
omy since we took it for granted that 
consumer heeds an rights were automat- 
ically protected by market competition. 
We are in the midst of an organizational 
revolution wherein men express them- 
selves through interest groups with 
power, influence, and access to centers 
of decisionmaking. No such representa- 
tion is available to the American con- 
sumer, Too long he has been a victim of 


economic factors beyond his control. It 
is time that such victimization cease and 
that Congress make provisions for effec- 
tive consumer representation in the 
structure of the Federal Government. In 
my judgment establishment of an Office 
of Consumers is long overdue and should 
occupy the highest priority on our legis- 
lative agenda. 
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HORTON BILL TO END POST OFFICE 
WORK MEASUREMENT SYSTEM 
(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
m^rks ) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill to prohibit the 
use of measuring devices to measure the 
work of an individual employee in the 
postal service. This legislative proposal 
parallels a measure I sponsored in the 
88th Congress. 

Call it what you will — work measure- 
ment system, guidelines, and so forth — 
the measuring program of the Post Office 
Department works against postal em- 
ployee morale and threatens initiative in 
the ranks of tens of thousands of dedi- 
cated postal clerks. 

For a long time, I have hoped that the 
Post Office would eliminate this demor- 
alizing system as the result of adminis- 
trative action. To that end, I have urged 
the Postmaster General on numerous oc- 
casions, but to no avail. 

Therefore, I feel it is again necessary 
for me to join many of my colleagues in 
pressing for legislative action that will 
forbid further use of individual work 
measurements in the postal service 
where their effect impairs efficient and 
economical operation. 

On various inspection visits of the post 
offices which serve my home community 
of Rochester, N.Y., I have seen firsthand 
the undesirable effects of the work 
measurement program. Time and again, 
career postal workers have documented 
for me the problems brought about by a 
system that sacrifices accuracy for 
speed. 

Postal clerks are subjected to con- 
stant tension throughout their work day. 
Using arbitrary standards that fail to 
accommodate variation resulting from 
mail thickness and packing practices, the 
work measurement system often imposes 
an impossible goal for postal workers. 

Mr. Speaker, the employees of this 
Nation’s postal service rank with our mil- 
itary in their desire to assure the sound 
future Of America. I think it flies in the 
face of that dedication to subject them 
to harsh restrictions in their day-to-day 
performance. 

Certainly, efficiency is necessary in the 
operation of the Post Office Department. 
No group more than the postal clerks 
of America realize this and seek to up- 
grade it at every step. So, let us look 
for standards and systems that place 
more credit on the ability and loyalty 
of the postal workers for it is there we 
will find the most efficient future for mall 
movement in this country. 


IMMIGRATION HEARINGS 

(Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
rsniEirks ) 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 27 of this year I announced that 
hearings on Immigration legislation 
would start on February 16, 1965. That 
announcement was made after I had 
discussed the date with the gentleman 
from New York, Chairman Cellek, 
and he expressed no objection to that 
date. 

Since that announcement. Chairman 
Celler has scheduled hearings before 
the full Judiciary Committee on presi- 
dential inability, which causes a con- 
flict with the date I had previously an- 
nounced for the start of immigration 
hearings. It now appears those hear- 
ings by the full Judiciary Committee will 
continue through the week of February 
15. In view of this development, hear- 
ings on immigration legislation will be 
delayed until hearings are completed on 
presidential inability. A definite date 
will be announced as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 


ARE 290,090' DOCTORS WRONG? 

(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I returned 
this week from a meeting of the house of 
delegates of the American Medical As- 
sociation at which AMA president. Dr. 
Donovan F. Ward, made a stirring 
enunciation of principles which every 
American should read. 

Dr. Ward asks the question: “Are 
200,000 doctors wrong?” And he answers: 
they certainly are — in assuming that the 
truth spoken to the people would over- 
come falsehoods. 

Dr. Ward points out that only in the 
world of pressure politics and propa- 
ganda, where election votes are the coin 
of the realm, is the truth what you can 
make people believe and hope it is — a 
fact highlighted by the recent Gallup 
poll finding that 77 percent of the Amer- 
ican people have an erroneous concep- 
tion of the administration’s so-called 
medicare bill. I commend Dr. Ward’s 
remarks to the attention of the Members 
of this House: 

Are 200,000 Doctors Wrong? 

(By Donovan F. Ward, M.D., president of the 
American Medical Association, delivered at 
the special convention of the American 
Medical Association House of Delegates, 
Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago, February 6, 
1965) 

Are 200,000 doctors wrong? 

I put the question, first, to the members 
of this house: Is it possible for an entire 
profession of dedicated men and women — en- 
gaged in all the arts, the sciences and the 
practices of merciful healing — to be so nearly 
of one mind about a matter affecting human 
health — and, at the same time, be wrong? 

Is it possible, my colleagues in medicine, 
for us to go forth every day among 190 mil- 
lion Americans; to be with them in our of- 
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' -fic.es, In their homes, in hospitals and clin- 
ics; to be with them at birth and 'death 
and the most critical, moments of their 
lives— is it possible for all of ns to be so 
close to all of them, all the time, in all these 
places — and still be wrong? 
f My answer— and do not be shocked — Is 
"Yes," we have been wrong. 

Qh, no— not wrong in our assessment of 
the King- Anderson bill w,hich has so shame- 
fully been misnamed “medicare”— not. at all 
wrong in our steadfast opposition to this 
measure, nor in our exposing of it, page by 
page, for the cruel hoax that it is. No, in 
our opposition to this political creation 
called medicare — which has no medical care 
lh it— we doctors have been professionally 
justified and morally right. Therefore, we 
will continue — and, in the time that remains 
for truth to take bold — we will intensify 
our efforts to advise the American people, yet 
again, that medicare is a lure — not a cure— 
for the problems of the aged, and that a 
genuine medical program is available. 

But I did say we doctors have been wrong 
about something. In one important aspect 
Of this, crucial struggle which now ap- 
proaches a climax in Congress, we made an 
erroneous assumption. We assumed, wrong- 
ly it appears, that the truth — spoken to the 
people— would overcome the lie in short 
order. 

We made this assumption because that is 
what happens in the world of science and 
medicine. When , the truth about a disease 
appears in the laboratory and is proved in 
Clinical tests, that is the end of error. Among 
doctors and , scientists, the known truth 
stands on its own; it needs no special plead- 
ing because the opposition simply drops 
away. In the world of medicine, the only 
ones .who seek to gain from lies are quacks— 
and the American Medical Association has 
its ways of dealing with them, and of warn- 
ing the public away. But, in that other 
world of pressure politics and propaganda — 
where election votes are the coin of the 
realm, and where the truth is what, you can 
make people believe and hope It is— In that 
world, we doctors had something to learn, 
and we have learned It. 

We have learned it the hard way— and 
late, but, hopefully, not too late. 

We have learned that a false promise, if 
it is given a fancy name, can be kept alive 
year after year— in spite of the truth— if 
drummed and promoted constantly among 
the people. 

Year after year, we have seen a piece of 
political quackery called medicare die in 
Congress, its promoters defeated by the 
sound Judgment of the majority of the House 
Ways and Means Committee and by lack of 
support in our National Legislature. After 
each pf those beatings, we thought medicare 
would not dare show Its false face again. We. 
were wrong— it came back during the next 
election. 

In 1960, solidly supported by the doctors of 
this country, Congress passed the Kerr-Mllls 
law, granting Federal funds to the States to 
expand their medical assistance to the aged 
programs and to develop new ones. This 
law made It quite possible for every State to 
offer to its needy elderly citizens substantial 
medical and hospital benefits — far In ex- 
oess of the shallow benefits of medicare. 
Now, certainly, we doctors, thought — the 
drums for government medicine will no 
.longer boom the name of medicare Into, the 
ears of the elderly. Again, we were wrong. 
The drumbeatiug for medicare grew even 
louder, drowning out the word about Kerr- 
Mills, diverting the attention. of those who 
need its benefits from the fact they are 
available increasingly throughout the coun- 
try. , : 

In the meantime, we doctors — on those oc- 
casions and through those channels which 
have grudgingly been made available to us— 
have gone before our patients, the Ameri- 
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can people, and tried to tell them the truth 
about medicare. 

Wp have called it a deception, and publicly 
proved it, itemizing these as the reasons: 

Medicare would cover only a miserly frac- 
tion, of the total medical costs of someone 
who is really sick. It would provide only 
limited hospital benefits and some nursing 
home care in some nursing homes. For hos- 
pital outpatients, it would cover certain 
diagnostic tests, after the patient himself 
had paid the first $20. That is all. We have 
repeated — that is all there is to medicare. 
That is all. 

The patients pays the entire cost of every- 
thing else. 

Doctors and surgical care would not be 
provided by medicare. Necessary private 
nurses would not be provided. Drugs out- 
side the hospital are not provided, and are 
even limited within the hospital. The 
patient pays for these things. That is medi- 
care — a bed, and the sound of drums. When 
the bed time runs out, the Government 
runs out. 

We doctors have charged — not only that 
medicare is a deception, but it is also a 
danger — and we have itemized our reasons; 

It would impose Federal controls upon our 
hospitals, adding to their costs and burdens 
of administration, determining admissions 
and discharges of patients; and setting budg- 
etary standards that have nothing to do 
with sickness. We know who suffers when 
a budget replaces medical judgment— our pa- 
tients. 

Medicare would endanger the relationship 
between the patient and his doctor by 
denying the doctor his full range of choices 
in treatment and also by institutionalizing 
that which is private. 

And another danger— to the social security 
system Itself — the economic protection for 
millions of Americans over 65. Raising social 
security taxes to cover the enormous and 
unpredictable costs of hospitalization for' 
millions must certainly endanger the entire 
system. 

And medicare also poses a serious danger 
to our healthy and rapidly growing system 
of private voluntary Insurance plans which 
already cover more than 60 percent of all 
Americans over 65 — providing doctor and 
medical benefits if they choose as well as 
hospitalization. 

All of these things we have cited to the 
American people to support our contention 
that the King-Anderson medicare scheme is 
a deception and a danger. We know that 
those who heard our arguments gave us heed. 
In October of last year, we noted that the 
Gallup public opinion polls bad shown a 
steady decline In public support for medicare, 
dropping from a majority of 67 percent In 
favor of social security medicare in 1961 
down to minority 44 percent during the elec- 
tion campaign that sent the present Congress 
to Washington. 

In analyzing the results of the election and 
discussing the so-called mandate now claimed 
by the administration, another outstanding 
opinion-poll publisher, Samuel Lubell, made 
an exception of medicare from any such 
mandate. He said — and I quote: “My in- 
terviews * * * showed that details of the 
administration’s proposal are not understood 
and that the opposition of voters rises when 
they learn how limited Is the assistance that 
would be provided and what it would cost in 
tax Increases,” 

So, we were right when we stated that 
the more people know the facts about medi- 
care, the less they want It. 

But we were wrong in our belief that the 
truth about medicare would spread rapidly 
enough to overcome the lie. We learned 
about the error In our assumption on the 
very day the new Congress met in Wash- 
ington to receive as a first order of business 
the special White House message calling for 
the enactment of medicare. For on that 
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very day, January 4, 1965, the latest Gallup 
public opinion poll on medicare was pub- 
lished. We read It with shock and amaze- 
ment. 

On the very day the administration rushed 
to the new Congress with its mandate and— 
in the name of the people — demanded the 
enactment of medicare as the first order of 
business— on that very day the Gallup poll 
revealed that 77 percent of the American 
public were mistaken in their understanding 
of what medicare is, or they just did not 
know. 

I will quote from this amazing finding of 
the Gallup poll; “4 persons in 10 (40 percent) 
are mistaken in thinking that this program 
would cover the fees of doctors, surgeons, and 
dentists. Another 37 percent say they don’t 
know, leaving only 23 percent who are cor- 
rect in saying the program would not pay 
for these services — many people were unable 
to express an opinion on this question of 
whether the program would pay for all hos- 
pital or nursing bills.” 

I now ask this house of delegates another 
question — and I pray this same question will 
be put just as clearly to the House of Repre- 
sentatives In Washington. Can anyone 
honestly claim there is a mandate for medi- 
care from the American people, when 77 per- 
cent of the people — three out of four — have 
a tragically mistaken understanding of its 
provisions, or honestly admit they do not 
know? 

Are 200,000 doctors wrong in urging Con- 
gress to pause in the headlong rush to exer- 
cise a mandate that does not exist? 

Can we be wrong in urging the many new 
Members of Congress, whose votes are al- 
ready being counted on to swing the balance 
in favor of medicare — in urging them to first 
study the reasons why medicare has been de- 
feated time and time again in previous Con- 
gresses? To do this before they begin their 
congresional careers with a vote they Will 
live to regret, and will regret all the more 
because it would establish a permanent sys- 
tem they can never repeal, supported by a 
crushing tax that can only go up, and up. 

Are 200,000 doctors wrong in urging the 
Congress to give serious consideration to the 
one measure now before it that offers gen- 
uine medical and hospital benefits to the 
needy aged? This is a bill authored neither 
by the Republican Party nor the Democratic 
Party. It is a bill with bipartisan parent- 
age — the Herlong-Curtis eldercare bill, H.R. 
3727. We urge Congress to compare, and 
the people to compare this bill with its gen- 
uine benefits and realistic financing — and 
with its provision allowing for administering 
a health program through health agencies 
of the States — to compare it feature by 
feature with medicare. 

If the drums can be stilled long enough to 
make this comparison, it will be found thfit 
the Herlong-Curtis eldercare bill can cover 
not only the cost of hospital care and nurs- 
ing homes for the aged, but also payment pf 
physicians and surgical and drug costs which 
medicare would not do, 

It will be found that the Herlong-Curtis 
eldercare program will be financed by Fed- 
eral-State matching funds, expanding and 
strengthening the established Kerr-Mills law. 

It takes into account the fact that nearly 
two-thirds of our elderly have already pro- 
tected themselves against illness by private 
insurance policies — that old people do not 
want to become an added tax burden on their 
own children. But, medicare would bring 
into existence an enormous permanent 
mechanism imposing heavy additional taxes 
on all working people for all the years of 
their working lives so that everybody — the 
well off as well as the poor, the proud as well 
as the humble, the cheaters as well as the 
deserving — would be taken into a compulsory 
Government system. 

Are 200,000 doctors wrong in asking that 
careful study be given to the Herlong-Curtis 
eldercare bill, the only medical aid for tjhe 
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communications and the use of communica- 
tions satellites; 

(8) Federal power matters; 

(9) civil aeronautics; 

(10) fisheries and wildlife; 

(11) marine sciences; and 

( 12) Weather Bureau operations and plan- 
ning, including the use of weather satellites. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1965, to 
January 31, I960, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,100 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, infor- 
mation, facilities, and personnel of any of 
the departments or agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec... 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as It deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1966. 

Sec. 4, Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $442,- 
700, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the commltteeV / tj / ~ f 

IMMIGRATION REFORM NEEDED 
• • NOW 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the second sentence of the 
Declaration of Independence contains 
the .following words, “All men are 
created equal.” 

These five words, say more about the 
principles behind the ’ founding and 
growth of this great country of ours 
than any other five in the English lan- 
guage. These few words explain our 
insistence on justice for all; these few 
words are in the definition of freedom. 
Because of these words, great people 
from the world over have come to the 
United States and helped to make our 
greatness a lasting thing. Through 
wars, both civil and foreign, through 
peace, both firm and shaky, these few 
words have endured as our guiding light. 

For the past 44 years, we have told 
people in many nations that we no long- 
er practice what we preach; that we 
no longer believe in the words of our 
Declaration of Independence; that we 
have, in fact, betrayed the principles 
that have made this country the great- 
est in the world. We have been saying, 
in effect, that if we were born in north- 
ern and western Europe we are more 
equal than someone born in southern 
and eastern Europe; but if we were 
born in southeastern Europe we are, 
nevertheless, more equal than those 
born in Asia or Africa. This could not 
be further, from the truth, and I be- 
lieve that the' time has come to recon- 
cile our actions with our beliefs. It is 
rime we take a serious look at our im- 
migration policies and once and for all 
put an end to the discriminatory prac- 
tices w e have employed since 1921. 


We are very fortunate to have before 
us a bill that will help to do exactly 
that. The bill, S. 500, was introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart!. It is similar to 
the legislation urged by the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy and given priority by 
President Johnson. In general, this 
piece of proposed legislation will do 
away with discrimination against ap- 
plications for immigration visas on the 
grounds of national origin. 

While the bill does not open the gates 
to all aliens applying for immigration, it 
does so drastically modify the present 
immigration regulations so as to do away 
with the injustice and waste created by 
our present regulations. While the 
present national quota on immigration 
of 158,361 will only be increased by less 
than 7,000, far more people will enter 
the United States, new citizens who can 
be of great service to the country. 

The bill will take the total number of 
quota numbers and divide them into 
three classifications. The first classifi- 
cation will consist of 50 percent of the 
numbers. Persons falling into this 
classification will be those who in the 
opinion of the Attorney General of the 
United States will be “especially advan- 
tageous” to the country. 

The second classification will be 30 
percent of the total quota numbers and 
will be issued to unmarried sons and 
daughters of U.S. citizens who are not 
eligible for nonquota preference because 
they are over 21 years of age. 

The third classification will consist of 
the remaining 20 percent of the quota 
numbers, with preference issued to 
spouses and unmarried sons and daugh- 
ters of aliens admitted to this country 
for permanent residence; and, finally, to 
other miscellaneous applications for 
immigration. 

There are two good aspects of the bill 
that are definitely worthy of mention. 
Under the proposed reforms, every 
country is limited to 10 percent of the 
quota numbers in each classification. 
If, after 10 months of the year, it is ap- 
parent that all the numbers in a given 
classification will not be used in the year, 
t.he 10-percent ban can be lifted to allow 
the full use of the quotas allocated. 
There is a great deal of wisdom in such 
a proposal. All too often, the quota 
numbers given an individual country 
under the present system are unused, but 
the visa applications in another country 
may far outnumber the quota numbers 
available. Under the proposed system, 
surplus quota numbers can be shifted to 
another country to meet particular de- 
mands, thus making it possible for de- 
serving individuals to immigrate to the 
United States when otherwise they 
would be unable to do so. The 10-per- 
cent ban also prevents one country from 
monopolizing the quota numbers to the 
exclusion of other countries. 

Under the proposed system, citizens 
from all countries would have equal op- 
portunity to immigrate to this country 
regardless of the geographical location 
of their country. It seems to me that this 
system is only fair and right and is in 
keeping with the American tradition. 


The other s^pidation that makes S. 
500 an outstanding bill is the clause that 
permits unused quota numbers in one 
classification to be transferred for use in 
the next lower classification. Again we 
see a provision that will eliminate the 
waste of quota numbers that exists un- 
der our present laws and makes the struc- 
ture of the quota regulations far more 
flexible. 

In summation, the administration bill 
will make it far more possible for highly 
qualified foreign citizens to immigrate 
to the United States, do away with our 
present discriminatory practices, and as- 
sure the fullest use of the quota numbers 
available. In addition, the refugee re- 
form provisions in the bill will make it 
easier for people who are fleeing from 
tyranny to be welcomed to the United 
States as refugees. 

All of us in the Senate have sponsored 
private bills for individuals wishing to 
immigrate to the United States and are 
fully aware of the great inequities of our 
present immigration laws. We are fully 
cognizant of the heartache and dashed 
hopes that surround most immigration 
cases with which we must deal. With full 
knowledge of the present inadequacies, I 
say the time has come to act. 

The bill introduced by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart] will help to 
eliminate the hypocrisy of our position 
and let the world know that the United 
States is a country settled by immigrants, 
brought to greatness by immigrants, and 
is still a country that welcomes immi- 
grants regardless of their national origin. 
Let us again say with pride, “all men are 
created equal.” > 

Mr. President, as a cosponsor of S. 
500, 1 urge every Member of this body to 
give the bill his most careful considera- 
tion and join me in helping to pass this 
urgently needed legislation. 


MATERIALS RESERVE AND STOCK- 
PILE ACT OF 1965 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 28, which was 
reported today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated for the information of the 
Senate. 

The Chief Clerk. A bill (S. 28) to 
insure the availability of certain critical 
materials during a war or national 
emergency by providing for a reserve of 
such materials, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, no 
action will be taken on this bill today, 
but it will be the pending business as 
soon as the morning hour is completed 
tomorrow. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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- ' THE MESS IN VIETNAM 

Mr. GREENING. .Air. President, the 
tragic events in Vietnam over the week- 
end should give alt Americans reason to 
pause and call for a reassessment of our 
position in South Vietnam. ' 

St is, of course, difficult to have such 
reassessment until all the facts concern- 
ing the latest events Save been made 
known. Hopefully they will, although 
judging by past experience on the man- 
ner in which the news from South Viet- 
nam has been managed, it is doubtful 
whether the American public will be 
made privy to the full details of what is 
actually transpiring in Vietnam. 

The past management of the news 
from Vietnam is well set out in a very 
comprehensive article by James ’ A. 
Wechsler in the Progressive for February 
1965 entitled “Vietnam: A Study in De- 
ception.” 

Mr. Wechsler’s judgment is: 

But whatever place the Vietnam involve- 
ment may occupy In our military annals, 
it has already become a classic ca6e history 
in the 'uses — and misuses— of Government 
deception to sustain a course that deserved 
toe fullest national awareness and debate. 

, I ask ' unanimous consent that Mr. 
” Wechsler’s excellent article be printed in 
full in the Record at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit Ro. 1.)* 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr, President, 
much of the news thus far released from 
South Vietnam, the Pentagon, and the 
White House raises many more questions 
than it answers. 

The. reasons for the tragic loss of 
American men killed and wounded in the 
Vietcong attack on Pleiku cannot be 
glossed over by Secretary McNamara 
saying: 

The fact is that the attack was carried out 
in the dead of night; it was a sneak attack. 
It’s typical of guerrUla operations. It’s the 
kind of atta§k that it’s almost impossible to 
provide effective security against. I think 
it’s the type of attack we must expect more 
~of Ita this type of war. 

t The facts as published to date indicate 
a deplorable lack of effective security 
precautions. We are engaged in a war 
in South Vietnam — an undeclared war, 
to be sure— t but a war in any event. The 
rules of war do not limit the fighting to 
the daylight hours between the hours of 
0 to 5. Nor do the rifles of the 
war require that the enemy give us a 
certain number of hours advance notice 
before attacking. That is true whether 
it is a conventional war or a guerrilla 
war. Secretary McNamara cannot gloss 
over the lack of security at Pleiku by at- 
tributing our losses to a “sneak” attack 
which we must expect because we are 
fighting a guerrilla war. Indeed Secre- 
tary McNamara’s "sneak attack” char- 
acterization may well deserve the award 
of the silliest statement of the year, if not 
in the w’hole history of statements frpm 
the Pentagon. The warriors there will 
know that surprise is an essential con- 
comitant of military action in war. 

Apparently we have learned little about 
security since the destructive attack on 
the Bien Hoa airbase 2 months ago. 


The time, is long past clue for a full 
scale inquiry into security precautions 
and the lack of them in South Vietnam. 
The people of the United States have a 
right to know why security precautions 
have been so lax as to permit hostile 
troops to come right into our compound 
and destroy our airplanes and kill and 
wound our men. 

Another point deserving explanation is 
the oversimplification of the problem by 
Secretary McNamara in his news con- 
ference yesterday. The distinct impres- 
sion was given that a group of North 
Vietnamese soldiers crept down the Ho 
Chi Minh trail in the dead of night, went 
through our defenses, killed and wounded 
our men, destroyed our airplanes, and re- 
turned to North Vietnam unscathed. 
With such a simple explanation, it then 
becomes easy to say that, tit for tat, we 
attacked North Vietnamese bases in 
southern North Vietnam. But things are 
not quite that simple, judging from later 
reports. Was this entirely a North Viet- 
namese raid — where were the Vietcong, 
whose supposedly, friendly villages were 
used as the staging area for the attack? 
Was this entirely a North Vietnamese 
raid or was it the usual Vietcong raid, 
as at Bien Hoa, which again caught us 
with our britches down? 

The basic fact remains that we have no 
business in South Vietnam. We cannot 
"advise” a war weary people such as the 
South Vietnamese how to fight when 
they have no desire to fight. 

Let us suppose that we do escalate the 
war in South Vietnam by destroying all 
of North Vietnam and subjugating its 
people. We would still be left with South 
Vietnam where a civil war would still, 
continue to rage. If then we militarily 
subjugated all of South Vietnam, where 
would the United States be? We would 
have two colonies, ruled by military 
might far into the future, with the hatred 
of the peoples of both colonies against 
the United States growing stronger by 
the day — and a ghastly necrology of 
young American lives lost and a stagger- 
ing financial cost which will totally undo 
all of President Johnson’s economy ef- 
forts. 

We cannot instill love and respect and 
support In the people of South Vietnam 
for their government In Saigon by brute, 
military force. 

I have said before and I say again: the 
war in South Vietnam should be brought 
to the conference table and the sooner 
that is done the better will be the U.S. 
stature not only in South Vietnam but in 
the entire free world. 

The New York Times, this morning, 
said in its lead editorial: 

Each incident like Pleiku, each political 
crisis, each month that passes, increases the 
danger to us to southeast Asia and to the 
world. The strike at North Vietnam was 
understandable and justifiable as a tactical 
response In a war situation. It .was not a 
substitute for a policy. There was an ex- 
change of blows which left the Vietnamese 
situation in status quo. What the Johnson 
administration now has to explain is where 
we go from here. 

The observations in the New York 
Times editorial were moist cogent and I 
ask unanimous consent that the entire 


editorial from today’s New York Times 
be inserted in the Congressional Record 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There is also an interesting article In 
the New York Times this morning by 
Charles Mohr entitled “Questions on Air 
Strike — Explanations of Events Behind 
Action Leave a Number of Points Unre- 
solved.” Mr. Mohr raises questions about 
what happened In South Vietnam which 
the American people have a right to have 
answered. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Mohr’s article also be printed in the 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit No. 2.) 

Exhibit 1 

[From the Progressive, February 1965] 
Vietnam: A Study in Deception 
(By James A. Wechsler) 

Diplomats and historians will one day 
oiler their considered assessment of the 
war in Vietnam and the role of the United 
States In that conflict. The verdict, like so 
many postmortems, will hinge in large 
measure on how the story ends, and In the 
early days of January 1965, when these lines 
are written, the fog of uncertainty remains 
thick. If, for example, the conflict should 
terminate with the beginning of broad nego- 
tiations for an Asian detente and the initia- 
tion of meaningful discourse between Wash- 
ington and Peiping, the American policy- 
makers may emerge with larger distinction 
than now seems likely; it may well be argued 
in retrospect that only prolongation of the 
long, desperate stalemate paved the way for 
such an outcome. Other, far more ominous 
alternatives still confront us, Including, of 
course, the most awesome peril that we will 
stumble into large-scale collision with Red 
China on this bleak terrain — surely the most 
intolerable example of “the wrong war in the 
wrong place at the wrong time.” 

But whatever place the Vietnam involve- 
ment may occupy In our military annals, it 
has already become a classic case-history in 
the uses — and misuses — of Government de- 
ception to sustain a course that deserved the 
fullest national awareness and debate. In 
fact, from Saigon to' Washington, there has 
been a war within a war — a conflict between 
a small, gallant band of journalists who con- 
ceived It their first function to tell the coun- 
try the truth, and certain elder statesmen 
of the press who had voluntarily assumed top 
role of advance men for influential voices in 
the Pentagon and the State Department. 

If much of the country has suffered a sense 
of bewilderment and frustration over the 
Vietnam deadlock, it is not merely because 
our “illusion of omnipotence” has been shat- 
tered anew. It is because we have been 
subjected to an almost unsurpassed com- 
pound of misinformation and wishful think- 
ing. This was not always the product ;of 
diabolical deceit; there have no doubt been 
many moments when some of the sources 
of befuddlement were merely articulating 
their own confusion or ignorance/ 

But the total effect has been scandalous. 

I do not happen to be one of those who light- 
ly raise the cry of "managed news”; 2 years 
ago, in this magazine, I defended President 
Kennedy’s resort to concealment in certain 
crucial hours preceding the Cuban con- 
frontation. At the same time I also wrote 
that much of the press too often achieved 
maximum Indignation over marginal Issues 
and that It had been singularly lacking in 
outrage over the fashion in which the more 
diligent U.S. correspondents were being 
pushed around in South Vietnam. There 
has been mounting documentation of that 
story in the ensuing period; it is part of a 
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Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $105,- 
000 shall he paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OP ADMINISTRATIVE PRAC- 
TICE AND PROCEDURE 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S, Res. 39) to study admin- 
istrative practice and procedure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to address the Senate briefly with 
respect to Senate Resolution 39. Under 
this resolution, the Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
would receive $150,000, an increase in 
$30,000 over last year. 

This increase is to take care of the 
recent pay raise, plus funds to hire at 
least one additional specialist. 

I would like to reiterate very briefly an 
explanation which was made to both the 
Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Committee on Rules; there are at least 
three pieces of legislation of consider- 
able importance which should be proc- 
essed by this subcommittee. 

The first is an overhaul of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act of 1946. It is 
this act which governs the operations of 
all of the regulatory bodies of the U.S. 
Government, it is generally conceded 
that the time and cost of proceedings be- 
fore many of these bodies are excessive. 
Techniques have been proposed to im- 
prove this situation. These techniques 
will, of necessity, have to be drafted into 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

It is no exaggeration that the agen- 
cies which are governed by the Adminis- 
trative" Procedure Act regulate many, 
many billions of dollars of activities in 
the United States each year. Consider 
the regulatory activities of just a few of 
these agencies. The ICC, for example, 
handles over 10,000 cases per year deal- 
ing with all sorts of interstate transpor- 
tation; or the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, which regulates the generation and 
transmission of virtually all of the coun- 
try’s power. If the processes of such 
regulatory bodies could be improved and 
speeded up by as little as one-tenth of 1 
percent, the amount of money spent in 
the legislative process to accomplish this 
end would be returned to the taxpayers, 
to industry, and to consumers, many, 
many times over. 

In brief, if we can find ways to shorten 
the huge number of administrative pro- 
ceedings, certainly millions of dollars will 
be saved annually. 

A second subject matter with which 
the Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure deals is the free- 
dom of information legislation, which is 
of tremendous interest both to the public 
and to all news media. To put it mildly, 
it is a terribly complex and difficult sub- 
ject. Last year, after a great deal of 
subcommittee and committee considera- 
tion, the Senate passed a bill (S. 1666) 
which, if enacted into law, would radi- 
cally change and improve the rules rela- 
tive to the availability of public informa- 
tion to the people. 

No. 25—20 


The subject will be before the subcom- 
mittee this Congress, and I have been as- 
sured that considerable further effort 
will be spent to perfect a piece of legisla- 
tion which can be enacted into law. 

Third, the subcommittee has a piece of 
legislation with respect to the practice of 
lawyers before Federal agencies. This 
bill is of great interest to the American 
Bar Association and to all lawyers 
throughout the country. 

In addition, this small subcommittee is 
investigating the broad subject of inva- 
sions of privacy by Government agenc f es. 
This is a very crucial, if difficult, in- 
vestigation. This subject alone could 
easily take up the whole time and energy 
of the small staff of the subcommittee. 
It is because of the difficulty of this in- 
vestigation that the subcommittee is 
asking; first, for a clarification of its ju- 
risdiction to examine into the practices 
and; second, a modest increase in funds, 
partments and agencies in their inves- 
tigatory and law enforcement functions, 
and, second, a modest increase in funds. 
Senate Resolution 39 clarifies any doubt 
that the Committee on the Judiciary and 
its Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure is specifically 
authorized to examine into the practices 
and procedures of all Government de- 
partments and agencies in their law en- 
forcement and investigatory functions, 
as well as their rulemaking, licensing, 
and adjudicatory functions. If there are 
such practices and procedures which are 
unnecessary dr unwarranted invasions of 
the privacy of either Government em- 
ployees or American citizens as a whole, 
such invasions should be brought out into 
the open and, where they exist, we 
should consider remedial legislation. I 
certainly hope that all Government de- 
partments and agencies will cooperate 
with the subcommittee in this important 
investigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 39) was agreed 
to, as follows : 

S. Res. 39 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and In accordance with 
Its Jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to make a full 
and complete study and Investigation of ad- 
ministrative practices and procedures within 
the departments and agencies of the United 
States In the exercise of their rulemaking, 
licensing, investigatory, law enforcement, 
and adjudicatory functions, Including a 
study of the effectiveness of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, with a view to deter- 
mining whether additional legislation is re- 
quired to provide for the fair, Impartial, and 
effective performance of such functions. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February l, 1905, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1966, Inclusive, Is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as It deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants; Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 


fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,100 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the de- 
partments or agencies voncerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services. Informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec, 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1966. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $150,- 
000 shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF ANTITRUST AND 
MONOPOLY LAWS OF THE UNITED 
STATES— RESOLUTION PASSED 

OVER 

The resolution (S. Res. 40) to investi- 
gate antitrust and monopoly laws of the 
United States was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that this resolution be passed o-ver 
temporarily, and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the next one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INVESTIGATION OF MATTERS PER- 
TAINING TO CONSTITUTIONAL 

RIGHTS 

The resolution (S. Res. 43) to investi- 
gate matters pertaining to constitu- 
tional rights was considered, and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its Jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine. Investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to constitutional rights. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1965, to 
January 31, 1966, inclusive, Is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as It deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants : Provided, That the mi- 
nority Is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,100 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, Informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report Its find- 
ings, togther with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1966. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $195,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 
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nsrvEsfr’OATi6N op matters PER- 
TAINING Y6 GOVERNMENT CHAR- 
TER, HOLIDAYS AND CELEBRA- 
TIONS ' 

The resolution (S. Res. 41)_ to consider 
matters* pertaining to Government char- 
ter, holidays, and celebrations was con- 
sidered ^nd agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 41 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 


■yyw uwuivoi. ao — — a — 

134(a) and 156 of the Legislative Reorganize- ization. 


Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $100,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the. committee. 

ftUXX. 

STUDY OM MATTERS PERTAINING 
TO IMMIGRATION AND NATURAL- 
IZATION 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 44) to study matters 
pertaining to immigration and natural- 


tlon Act of 1946, as amended, and In accord- 
ance With Its jurisdiction specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate to 
consider all matters pertaining to Federal 
charters, holidays, and celebrations. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1965, to 
January 31, 1966, inclusive, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as It deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants; and (3) with the prior con- 
sent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned and the Committee on 
.Rules and Administration, to utilize the re- 
imbursab'.e services, information, facilities, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I no- 
t 5 ce that there were 1,002 private immi- 
gration and naturalization bills filed dur- 
ing the previous Congress, and that 450 
were disposed of, including 295 which 
were reported favorably, and 15& which 
were definitely postponed. 

Why were not the rest of them con- 
sidered? Was it that they were not 
worthy of consideration? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, where 
there are administrative remedies, we do 
not pass the bill. The staff has to study 
the bill in order to determine whether 


That is why they 


and personnel of any of the departments or there is an adm>'n f strative remedy avail- 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $7,500, 
ehallbe paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


STUDY' OF FEDERAL JUDICIAL 
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able. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
were held over. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. I 
am informed that a number of them will 
be taken care of. 

Mr. ELLENDER. However, they were 
all looked into? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 
Mr. President, I ask unaimous consent 


brations wajS considered and agreed to, 
a? follows : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 

Act of 1946, as amended, and In accordance - , 

with Its Jurisdiction specified by rule XXV ization for the period beginning February 1, 


point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 44 provides funds to the 
extent of $162,000 to maintain the standing 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Natural- 


of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to con- 
, duct a study and examination of the admin- 
istration, practice, and procedures of the 
Federal judicial system with a view to deter- 
mining the legislation, if any, which may be 
necessary or desirable In order to Increase the 
efficiency of the Federal courts in the Just 
and expeditious adjudication of the cases, 
controversies, and other matters which may 
be brought before them. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1965, to 
January 31, 1966, Inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 


1965, through January 31, 1966. 

The expenditure of funds under Senate 
Resolution 44 Is made necessary by the con- 
tinuing heavy workload of the subcommit- 
tee, which may be attributed to the large 
number of private immigration bills and ad- 
justment of status cases which are referred 
to the subcommittee; the numerous general 
immigration and nationality bills referred 
to the subcommittee for action; and the in- 
numerable routine Items relating to immi- 
gration problems. 

During the 88th Congress, these were re- 
ferred to the subcommittee a total of 1,002 
private immigration bills. Of this number 


basis' professional, technical, clerical, and 450 were disposed of, leaving 552 cases pend- 

other assistants and consultants: Provided , * ™” T ”’ 

That the minority is authorized to select one 
person for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his compen- 
sation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $2,160 than 
the highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments and agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and ‘person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

:Bec, 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as. it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the! earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1966. 


lng at the close of the 88th Congress. Many 
private bills are Indefinitely postponed be- 
cause the committee has a general policy of 
disapproving private bills in cases where an 
administrative remedy appears to be avail- 
able.' In this type of case, the subcommit- 
tee staff assists the Senator’s office In work- 
ing out the administrative remedy for the 
alien Involved. 

There were referred to the subcommittee 23 
general Immigration and naturalization bills 
during the 88th Congress, which were pend- 
ing before the subcommittee at the time of 
the adjournment of the 88th Congress. Pub- 
lic hearings were held on the several bills 
to amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. During the 4 days of hearings, testi- 
mony was received from congressional spon- 
sors of the proposed legislation and from the 


February 8 
if 

Secretary of State. In addition, numerous 
statements were received for the record. 

There are numerous instances under the 
immigration laws where the Attorney Gen- 
eral Is granted discretionary authority to 
waive certain provisions of the law, but In 
such cases he Is required to submit detailed 
reports of his action to the Congress. Dur- 
ing the 88th Congress, there were submitted 
to the Congress 7,849 such cases. All re- 
ports of the orders Issued by the Attorney 
General are referred to the subcommittee 
where they are carefully checked to see that 
the discretionary action is being exercised 
in conformity with the Intent of the Con- 
gress. 

Under the Immigration laws, the Attorney 
General Is empowered to adjust the status 
of certain deportable aliens, certain aliens 
who entered the United States In a diplo- 
matic or semidlplomatic status, and certain 
aliens In a refugee category, to that of aliens 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence, 
subject to congressional approval. At the 
close of the 88th Congress, 938 such cases 
remained pending. 

During the 88th Congress, there were re- 
ferred to the subcommittee 6,411 complete 
and detailed statements in cases In which 
the Attorney General paroled into the United 
States certain refugee-escapees as authorized 
In section 1 of Public Law 86-648. Each 
such case must be carefully cheeked to see 
that this special parole authority Is being 
exercised In conformity with the Intent of 
the Congress. In addition, during the 88th 
Congress, there were referred to the sub- 
committee 8,836 reports in cases where the 
Attorney General had approved, first prefer- 
ence petitions. 

The subcommittee also has an extensive 
workload by referral Items from Senators' 
offices and correspondence which cannot be 
statistically appraised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 44) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, Is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended, arid lh ac- 
cordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate to examine. Investigate, and make a com- 
plete study of any and all matters pertaining 
Immigration and naturalization. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1965, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1966, Inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority Is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,100 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) ‘with 
the prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, Informa- 
tion, facilities and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report Its find- 
ings, together with Its recommendations for 
legislation as It deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1966. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $162,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 
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Unwittingly perhaps, we have abused 
this ordinary citizen who has responded 
to the appeals to his patriotism and 
bought these iamiliar Government obli- 
gations. Large investors do not go into 
E-bonds; as a matter of fact we limit the 
amount that can be bought in any year. 
The Treasury Department tells me that 
60 percent of these "bonds are sold 
through payroll savings plans." 

Since 1940 the dollar has lost 55 cents 
through erosion of its purchasing pow- 
er, and 43 cents since 1945. In the past 
10 years the loss ha,s been 14 cents. But 
that is not bad enough, paying back de- 
preciated dollars for whole ones invested. 
When the inevitable emergency arises 
and the long-held bonds are cashed, the 
accumulated income dissipates under the 
impact of the accumulated income tax. 
Had he been more sophisticated, the little 
bondholder could have bought munici- 
pal bonds and avoided the tax bite. But 
with E bonds, we pay him back in de- 
teriorated currency, and normally tax 
all his income at once. 

It is in the Government’s interest to 
sell as many of these E-bonds as it can. 
It is in the diovernment’s interest to have 
the purchasers hold them until matu- 
rity. It is also in the Government’s inter- 
est to treat the little purchaser fairly so 
that he will value the Government’s 
word and hpnor its obligations. My bill 
should help on all these counts. Its cost 
in lost revenue is estimated at $100 mil- 
lion, which is small compared to the ex- 
cise tax cuts which are being considered 
to reduce the burden on. purchasers of 
many items, including luxuries. I real- 
ize, that there no longer seems to be a 
public policy of encouraging thrift, but 
even those officials whose careers are 
built on public borrowing should see the 
desirability of encouraging the purchas- 
ers o l Government bonds. 



LEGISLATION TO ASSIST TAX- 
PAYERS BECAUSE SUFFICIENT 

FUNDS WERE NOT WITHHELD 

FROM THEIR PAYCHECKS 

(Mr. PIRNIE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for. I min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have Introduced, legislation to assist the 
thousands of taxpayers who, through no 
fault of their own, now find themselves 
in a most difficult position because suf- 
ficient funds were not withheld from 
their paychecks during the past year to 
meet their Federal income tax obliga- 
tions. _ ... . . , , , . 

As the April 15 deadline for filing Fed- 
eral tax returns nears, I fully expect that 
every Member of this great body will be 
receiving a considerable amount of pro- 
test mail from unsuspecting constituents 
who have discovered that they owe much 
mpre in Federal income taxes than anti- 
cipated. .. 

The bulk of the letters would not be. 
from wjjatl refer to as. the hard-core tax 
compleiners who want all the many serv- 
ices provided by the Federal Government, 
but do not want to pay their share for 
them. They will be from solid, upstand- 
ing citizens--your neighbors and mine — 


who recognize their obligations and are 
conscientious about meeting them. 

The much-publicized recent tax cut 
was passed because many of us felt that 
it would.prove to be the stimulant needed 
to “beef UP” the economy. Since the 
President gave Congress his assurance 
that he would make every effort to reduce 
Federal spending, an assurance that we 
demanded before, we would give our ap- 
proval to the measure, I voted for the bill 
because I could envision the good that 
would undoubtedly come from it. 

However, at that time, many of us 
warned that there should not be an im- 
mediate drastic cut in the withholding 
rate. We said, and rightly so, that the 
cuts should be gradual and that the 
American public should be fully in- 
formed as to the procedure being fol- 
lowed and the probable result. Unfor- 
tunately, perhaps because of the then- 
pending presidential election, this advice 
was not heeded. Now, it is the innocent 
taxpayer who is suffering the conse- 
quences. 

As we all know, the full reduction in 
the withholding tax rate was put into 
effect immediately whereas the tax cut 
itself was not handled in the same man- 
ner, but rather in two stages. What has 
resulted is that Mr. Average Taxpayer, 
accustomed either to getting a small re- 
fund or of paying a few dollars to meet 
his total tax obligation, now finds that 
he will have to pay several hundred dol- 
lars to the Internal Revenue Service be- 
cause of the underwithholding. 

It is not just a few people who will find 
themselves in this hole. The situation 
is so widespread that many finance com- 
panies are placing large advertisements 
in the newspapers in an effort to attract 
to their place of busines the many indi- 
viduals who will be borrowing funds to 
meet their tax obligation. 

Clearly, if something can be done to 
assist these people, we should do it. The 
measure that I have introduced will give 
these taxpayers temporary relief by per- 
mitting them to defer payment of one- 
half of their remaining 1964 tax obliga- 
tion until April 15, 1966. Because of the 
ever-increasing Federal expenditures, 
the occasion seldom arises in which we 
can give American taxpayers a break. 
Here is our opportunity. They deserve 
this break, and I believe that we should 
give it to them,, — _ 


/cTriDtEVELA^D IMMIGRATION 
HEARINGS 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
tMr. Feighan J is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, February 20, 1965, I provided an 
opportunity for interested organizations 
and individuals in Greater Cleveland to 
express their views on the major issues 
related to pending immigration legisla- 
tion. A public hearing was held in the 
Cleveland Federal Building to which I 
invited public officials, the leaders of the 
major religious faiths, the officers of in- 
terested organizations, and the public at 
large. To assist in crystalizing the major 
issues involved, I prepared a 10-point 


questionnaire which was mailed in ad- 
vance to all individuals requesting an op- 
portunity to appear at the hearing. 

In addition, copies of the questionnaire 
were mailed in advance to the following 
elements of community leadership re- 
questing cooperation in the survey: 

First. The press, including foreign 
language and weekly community news- 
paper editors. 

Second. Immigration committees of 
two bar associations. 

Third. Leaders of organized labor. 

Fourth. Selected leaders of the busi- 
ness community. 

Fifth. Leaders of nationality organiza- 
tions. 

Sixth. Women’s organizations. 

Seventh. Selected individuals based 
upon their publicly expressed interest in 
immigration. 

Mr. Speaker, I point out that none of 
this activity was at Government expense. 
The public hearing in Cleveland was in- 
tended to provide me with the views of 
my constituents and those of recognized 
leaders in the greater Cleveland com- 
munity on this vital public issue. All 
costs involved, including mailing, print- 
ing, and the expenses of my staff mem- 
bers who accompanied me to Cleveland 
were borne by me personally. 

The results of that hearing and the 
enthusiastic response to the question- 
naire are both revealing and encourag- 
ing. Returns of the questionnaire have 
now exceeded 90 percent and the results 
are confirmatory of the testimony taken 
in the public hearing of February 20, 
1965. 

In my judgment, greater Cleveland is 
reflective of the majority of the metro- 
politan centers of our country. It rep- 
resents a cross section of the people who 
have built our country and whose hopes, 
ideals, and aspirations sustain us in these 
troubled times. 

The results of the questionnaire survey 
pointed at the major issues are as 
follows; 

The first question was whether there 
should be a limit to the number of im- 
migrants we admit each year. This is 
pertinent because under the present law 
and the pending proposal of the admin- 
istration, there is no limit set on the 
number of immigrants to be admitted — 
89 percent held there should be a limit 
set while 11 percent held no limit should 
be set. 

The second question was whether the 
present rate of 300,000 immigrant ad- 
missions a year was about right, too 
high, or too low. This Is pertinent be- 
cause there is disagreement on how 
many immigrants we should admit each 
year and many people hesitate to esti- 
mate how many we can assimilate at this 
advanced stage of our national develop- 
ment — 55 percent held that the present 
rate is about right, 13 percent felt it was 
too high and 32 percent held it was too 
low. 

The third question was whether Con- 
gress should set the limit by law on the 
number of immigrants we admit. This 
is pertinent because as I have said pre- 
viously neither the present law nor the 
pending administration proposals sets a 
limit. Further, Congress is responsible 
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for regulating immigration into the 
United States and thereby has responsi- 
bility ior quantitative as well as qualita- 
tive controls — 79 percent held that Con- 
gress Should set a limit by law on im- 
migration admission while 21 percent 
felt Congress should not set a limit by 
law. 

The fourth question was whether the 
President should be delegated authority 
to decide the limit and how visas should 
be distributed between countries and 
classes of aliens. This is pertinent be- 
cause, the pending administration pro- 
posal calls for a delegation of this au- 
thority from the Congress to the Presi- 
dent — 64 percent held that Congress 
should not delegate that authority while 
S6 percent felt Congress should so dele- 
gate. Among the 36-percent group there 
were a number who qualified their an- 
swer with such statements as, “to meet 
emergencies only,” or, “to cut down when 
unemployment is high,” and similar qual- 
ifiers. . „ , 

The fifth question was a multiple 
choice type, between preferences which 
should regulate issuance of visas. Five 
choices were offered with the request 
they be marked 1 to 5 based on priority 
to be given. This is pertinent because 
there is disagreement as to what cri- 
teria should be used to determine how 
Visas should be allocated among the var- 
ious classes of aliens applying for ad- 
mission. Here 67 percent held that rela- 
tives of U.'S. citizens should have first 
preference while only 10 percent felt 
Communist oppression should have first 
prcfercence while only 10 percent felt 
skilled- workers should have first pref- 
erence. The other choices, relatives of 
aliens living in the United States, and 
semiskilled workers were not rated as a 
first preference by any of the respond- 
ents, Further details on the breakdown 
of this multiple -choice question are ap- 
pended to my remarks. 

The sixth question was whether the 
Individual receiving the questionnaire 
was aware that nonquota immigrant 
Visas had doubled quota immigrant visas 
during the past 10 years. This is perti- 
nent because of the public confusion on 
qubta immigration and the popular but 
false belief that the quota system regu- 
lated immigration into the United 
States— -63 percent stated they were not 
aware of the fact that nonquota immi- 
gration has doubled quota immigration 
while 37 percent said they were aware 
of this fact. | 

The seventh question was whether the 
national origins quota system should be 
repealed or retained in law. This is per- 
tinent because President Johnson has 
called for repeal as the basic and over- 
riding purpose of his message to Con- 
gress for immigration reform — 88 per- 
cent held for repeal and 12 percent for 
retention of the national origins quota 
.system! 

The eighth question was whether we 
should continue open and unrestricted 
immigration by natives of countries of 
the Western Hemisphere or whether 
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they should be treated like all other 
alien applicants for admission. This is 
pertinent for several reasons. First 
there is the basic question of discrimi- 
nation. When the quota system was 
adopted 40 years ago, natives of coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere were 
made nonquota ; that is, except from the 
quota system based upon national ori- 
gin. This exemption was based strictly 
on the accident of place of birth just as 
the limit set for quota countries is today 
criticized because of the controlling fac- 
tor of accident in place of birth. Presi- 
dent Johnson has called upon Congress 
to remove from the law those factors 
which prejudge an applicant for admis- 
sion based upon the place where he was 
born or how he spells his name. Fur- 
ther, nonquota immigration from the 
Western Hemisphere has been averaging 
110,000 admissions a year for the past 
10 years, with the prospect that this 
figure will continue to rise in the years 
ahead — 91 percent held that natives of 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
who seek admission should be treated 
like all other alien applicants, while 9 
percent favored a continuation of the 
present nonquota privileges. However, 
almost half of the 9 percent favoring a 
continuation of nonquota status quali- 
fied their reply by stating some special 
arrangement should be made for Can- 
ada. 

The ninth question was whether there 
refugees we admit each year. This is 
should be a limit to the number of 
refugees we admit each year. This is 
pertinent because the administration 
proposal calls for broad authority from 
Congress to admit refugees under a ques- 
tionable “parole” status, with no indica- 
tion as to how many will be admitted 
and who specifically would qualify as a 
refugee. Further, there appears to be 
some reasonable concern that bona fide 
refugees might get lost inthe maze of ad- 
ministrative determinations forecast by 
calm observers should Congress grant to 
the Attorney General this broad author- 
ity on refugee admissions — 84 percent 
held that there should be a limit set on 
the number of refugees we admit while 
16 percent favored no limit. 

The 10th question was whether Con- 
gress should provide safeguards in law 
to prevent immigrants from competing 
for jobs which American workers can 
fill. This is pertinent because of present 
unemployment, our job retraining pro- 
grams to help native Americans meet the 
demands of automation and the ex- 
pressed concerns of rank-and-file work- 
ers, many among the unemployed, that 
newly arrived immigrants will compete 
With them for employment opportunities. 
Further, there are the concerns of native 
Americans who are now preparing them- 
selves for skilled occupations and who 
will have their first real chance to com- 
pete on an equal ' basis for the better 
paying jobs — 57 percent felt Congress 
should provide safeguards to prevent job 
competition from newly arrived im- 
migrants, while 43 percent held that 
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Congress should not provide such safe- 
guards. _ 

Mr. Speaker, it is no secret that im- 
migration reform is an emotionally 
charged public issue. The advocates of 
far-reaching reforms, though well in- 
tended, are frequently blind to the reali- 
ties which Congress must face up to in 
meeting its obligation to regulate immi- 
gration into the United States. More- 
over, I have found that very few of the 
reformers have a full grasp of the impli- 
cations of the reforms they advocate. 
Similarly, opponents of any reform in 
the present program, though well in- 
tended, are frequently blind to the need 
to correct abuses and inequities which 
have “termited” their way into the pro- 
gram over a period of years. Moreover, 
I havje found that very few, if any, of jthe 
advocates of status quo have any clear 
conception of the manner in which their 
opposition to change is being used to pre- 
vent Congress from establishing an im- 
migration policy based upon the govern- 
ing directives of clear-cut law. 

To illustrate my point, I offer these 
rather elementary examples: 

Those who oppose the national origins 
quota system have been molded into ad- 
vocates of open and largely unrestricted 
immigration. I do not charge they are 
aware of their predicament, I only state 
the reality of their position. 

Those who advocate maintaining the 
national origins quota system have been 
molded into opponents of reasonable 
efforts to establish a selective immigra- 
tion policy with both quantitative and 
qualitative controls, under directives of 
law which recognize the practical de- 
mands of life in the United States in the 
1960's. The irony is that those who fight 
for a status quo in the immigration field 
are in fact fighting for an extension of 
nonquota immigration which means a 
policy of open and unrestricted immigra- 
tion. I do not charge that all advocates 
of the status quo are aware of their pre- 
dicament, I only state the reality of their 
position. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the interest 
expressed by many Members of Congress 
in the questionnaire I utilized to canvass 
opinion on the major issues related to 
pending immigration legislation, I in- 
clude a copy of the form used together 
with a tabulation of the replies thereto : 

Questionnaire for Cleveland Hearings 

1. Should there be a limit to the number 
of Immigrants we admit each year? Yes, 89 
percent. No, 11 percent. 

2. We are now admitting approximately 
300,000 immigrants each year. Do you think 
this number is : About right, 56 percent;; too 
high, 13 percent: too low, 32 percent. 

3. Should Congress set the limit by law on 
the number of Immigrants we admit? Yes, 
79 percent. No, 21 percent. 

4. Should the President be delegated au- 
thority to decide the limit and how visas 
are to be distributed between countries and 
classes of aliens? Yes, 36 percent. No. 64 
percent. 

5. Approximately 1 million alien applicants 
for admission are now pending. Among 
these, whom do you feel should have pref- 
erence (list In order of priority, 1 to 5) : 
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[In percent] 


Choice 

1st prefer- 
ence 

2d prefer- 
ence 

3d prefer- 
ence 

4th prefer- 
ence 

6th prefer 
ence r 


67 

29 

6 

0 

33 

31 

0 


10 

30 

30 



0 

18 

34 

70 


0 

4 

7 

22 

14 

Victims of Communist persecution — 

23 

19 

23 


Total- - 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


6. Were you aware that during the last 10 
•years nonquota immigrant visas (1,774,367) 

have doubled quota immigrant visas (948,- 
344) ? Yes, 37 percent. No, 63 percent. 

7. Do you favor repeal, 83 percent, or re- 
tention, 12 percent, of the national origins 
quota system? 

8. Should natives of countries of Western 
Hemisphere who wish to immigrate to the 
United States : 

(a) Have open, unrestricted admission? 

' 9 percent. 

(b) Be treated like all other alien appli- 
cants for admission? 91 percent. 

9. Should there be a limit to the number 
of refugees we admit each year? Yes, 84 
percent. No, 16 percent. 

10. Should Congress provide safeguards in 
law to prevent immigrants from competing 
for ]obs which American workers can fill? 
Yes, 57 percent. No, 43 percent. 

Name 

Address... 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? / 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am very happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLORY. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the very full and il- 
luminating statement with regard to the 
subject of immigration. I recognize that 
the gentleman as chairman of the im- 
portant Subcommittee on Immigration 
has an extremely important task before 
him in this session of the Congress. I 
would like to ask the gentleman with re- 
spect to the subject of hearings on leg- 
islation because I know that I and other 
Members are getting a great deal of mail 
on the subject. What is the schedule 
with regard to the hearings on the ad- 
ministration bill or other legislation on 
the subject of immigration? 

Mr. PEIGHAN. In the latter part of 
January or early February, I. took the 
floor and made an announcement that 
hearings would commence on February 
16, But I was unable to have the hear- 
ings because the chairman of the full 
committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Celler], scheduled hearings 
for the full committee on the subject of 
the presidential inability, and I had to 
wait until there was an opportunity to 
hold hearings which would not interfere 
with the full committee. So that the 
first hearing is scheduled for tomorrow 
mprning at 10 o’clock in the committee 
room of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. The first witness will 
be the Attorney General, Mr. Katzen- 
bach. We hope to proceed as expediti- 
ously as possible with witnesses from the 
executive departments, from the operat- 
ing level and then to organizations, vol- 
untary agencies, and the public. Of 
course, we will have to have these hear- 
ings completed and we will probably 
have to set up a schedule which will re- 
quire people to present their statements 
but to analyze them briefly so that we 


will be able to interrogate them and so 
eventually get these hearings concluded. 

Mr. McCLORY. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I would like to inquire 
why the gentleman has' to incur personal 
expenses in connection with this ques- 
tionnaire and travel? I did not under- 
stand exactly what it was, but I under- 
stood the gentleman to say that he had 
to incur personal expenses which, it 
seems to me, is unfortunate if that is the 
case. 

Mr. PEIGHAN. I was interested in 
securing the views of my constituents 
and those of leadership elements of 
Greater Cleveland on the 10 major is- 
sues involved in pending immigration 
legislation. Accordingly I felt I should 
cover the costs involved from my per- 
sonal funds. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Matsunaga). The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF COM- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS OF 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mat- 
sunaga) . ■ Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Mahon] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 2, 1965, is the 100th anniversary 
of 2 of the 20 standing committees of the 
House of Representatives — the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. On 
March 2, 1865, just before the close of 
the Civil War, the House separated the 
appropriating and banking and currency 
duties from its oldest committee— the 
Committee on Ways and Means — and as- 
signed them to the two new committees. 
While the occasion would not of itself 
engage the general attention of the House 
or the country, and while whatever is 
said here will quickly pass beyond re- 
call, a 100th birthday is nonetheless 
something of a milestone. I therefore 
thought the occasion sufficient to per- 
mit a brief intrusion to make some frag- 
mentary public notes about it, with per- 
haps some quick glimpses of background 
and highlights from the past. 

The Committee on Appropriations is a 
comparative youngster to its progenitor, 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which dates from the beginning in 1789 
as a select committee and from 1802 as 
a standing committee. And it is con- 
siderably younger than most of the other 
standing committees of the House. 

THE EARLY PRACTICE 

In the very earliest days of the House 
there was recognition of the need for 


compartmentalization of the labors. Se- 
lect committees were the usual organ 
through which investigations were made 
and legislation drawn and brought to the 
House, but with the inevitable increase 
in business the tendency was to a system 
of standing committees. The early re- 
luctance to standing committees was evi- 
dently rooted in a general distrust of an 
entrenching 1 influence; a select commit- 
tee expired upon discharge of the par- 
ticular assignment. 

Until the Committee on Appropriations 
was created in 1865, all “general” appro- 
priation bills were controlled in the 
House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means — also in charge of revenue meas- 
ures and some other classes of substantive 
legislation. The rivers and harbors bill, 
first enacted as a separate bill in 1826, 
was outside the main appropriation pat- 
tern; it was not regarded as a "general” 
bill during this period and was then 
handled by the Committee on Commerce. 
It was made a general bill in 1879, and 
while it continued to be prepared in the 
legislative committee the rule required 
the bill to be submitted to the Committtee 
on Appropriations for recommendation. 

MULTIPLICITY OP BILLS 

In the first years, a single general ap- 
propriation bill met the needs. The first 
bill, in 1789, appropriated $639,000 and 
covered 13 lines of the printed statutes. 
Five years later, in 1794, the Army was 
supplied in a separate bill, then the Navy 
in 1799, and so on until in 1865 there 
were 10 bills passed over to the new Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, not counting 
the deficiency bill or bills — Again, in ad- 
dition to the rivers and harbors bill. To- 
day, there are 12 general bills in addition 
to supplemental and deficiencies as 
required. 

THE MONEY POWER 

By all accounts, and understandably, 
the Committee on Ways and Means was 
the most powerful committee in Con- 
gress. It had initial jurisdiction of the 
two cardinal powers of taxation and 
appropriation. Public money is the mo- 
tive power of government, the substance 
without which not even the smallest or 
most elementary function of government 
can find expression. The power of the 
purse is the one certain, undeniable, and 
continuous weapon at the disposal of the 
Congress for effective control of the 
branches of government. As one noted 
man wrote in the last century: 

If our Republic were blotted from the earth 
and from the memory of mankind, and If no 
record of its history survived, except a copy 
of our revenue laws and our appropriation 
bills for a single year, the political philos- 
opher would be able from these materials 
alone to reconstruct a large part of our his- 
tory, and sketch with considerable accuracy 
the character and spirit of our Institutions. 

CREATION OP COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

But if in 1860 the Committee on Ways 
and Means was invested with great power 
and influence it was, by all accounts, also 
heavily laden with work. Reports relate 
the resistance of the committee to sugges- 
tions that its work be divided. The ad- 
vent of civil war brought unprecedented 
additional work . It was said the commit- 
tee labored days and nights, weekdays, 
and Sundays. Near the war’s end, the 
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, need for a separate committee on appro- 
priations could apparently no longer be 
denied. , 

Accordingly, on March 2, 1865, in the 
Closing days of the 2d session of the 
38th Congress, the House adopted a res- 
olution creating., the Committee on, Ap- 
propriations. The new committee!— six 
Republicans and' three Democrats— was 
appointed on December 11, 1865, in the 
1st session of the 39th Congress, and 
first reported the general appropriation 
bills for the fiscal year 1867. By 1920, 
the number had grown to 21. It was 
changed that year to 35 and gradually 
increased to 50 by 1951 where it has since 
remained— 30 majority, 20 minority, the 
largest in Congress; currently, the divi- 
sion is 34 majority, 16 minority. 

One almost immediately notes several 
Striking things about the debate that day 
here op the flopr. Here was, fundamen- 
tal relocation of the custody of perhaps 
the mightiest of all legislative powers. 
Yet an air of quiet resignation seemed to 
prevail. ' 

Most of the leading lights of the House 
who spoke on the measure expressed 
doubts about the wisdom of separating 
. the expenditure function from the rev- 
enue function. Thaddeus Stevens, then 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and Republican leader In the 
House— and destined to become the first 
Chairman of Appropriations — thought 
the proposition of doubtful propriety ; 
that, the twin subjects of income and 
outgo seemed to be very properly con- 
nected. Bpt he also seemed indifferent 
to the change and said as much. 

Garfield, later to become Appropria- 
tions chairman and President of the 
TJpited States, favored the change. His 
expressed interest was one of economy; 
that the change would afford opportu- 
nity to more thoroughly examine the de- 
tails and the necessity for the requests 
for appropriations. Another Member 
wanted the proposition modified to re- 
quire the Appropriations Committee to 
submit its recommendations to the Com- 
mitte on Ways and Means; otherwise, he 
said, “there might be a year when the 
appropriations would exceed very largely 
the amount provided to carry on the 
Government.” 

But the plea of an overburdening load 
of work prevailed — as indeed seemed 
foreordained, It was as though to say, 
“It is not logical but it must be done.” 
Remarkably, the change was adopted 
without even a record vote. 

In presenting the resolution on the 
proposition, Mr. Cox of Ohio had this 
to say; 

The proposed Committee on Appropria- 
tions have, under this amendment, the exam- 
ination of the estimates of the departments, 
and exclusively the consideration of all ap- 
propriations. I need not dilate upon the im- 
portance of having hereafter one committee 
■to investigate with, nicest heed all matters 
connected with economy. The tendency of 
the time is to extravagance In private and In 
public. We require of this new committee 
their whole labor In the restraint of extrava- 
gant and Illegal appropriations. 

THE GROWTH OF EXPENDITURES 

Some partial measure of the enormous 
multiplication of burdens arising from 
the Civil War can be gleaned from the 
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trend of expenditures. For several years 
prior to the onset, expenditures had 
ranged in the 60 millions of dollars; in 
fiscal 1860, the total was $63,130,598. 
They reached the high point of $1,297,- 
555,224 in fiscal 1865 and receded sharply 
to $520,809,417 in fiscal 1866. 

In the first year for which the new 
Committee on Appropriations reported 
the general bills, fiscal 1867, total ex- 
penditures of the Government were 
$357,542,675. In the ensuing 100 years 
the lowest expenditure level was $236,- 
964,327 — in fiscal 1878. Subsequently, 
the general trend of appropriations has 
been ever. upward. The Spanish-Ameri- 
can War period marked the high point 
for the remainder of the century; in fis- 
cal 1899, expenditures reached $605,072,- 
179, but by 1902 had dropped back to 
$485,234,249. From there on, as the 
country grew and the Government em- 
braced more functions and endeavors, 
expenditures gradually rose. With the 
onset of World War I, expenditures again 
crossed the billion-dollar line in fiscal 
1917, reached a war peak of $18,514,879,- 
955 in fiscal 1919, and receded by fiscal 
1927 to the lowest subsequent level; 
namely, $2,974,029,674. 

In the pending budget for fiscal 1966, 
administrative budget expenditures are 
tentatively projected at the record level 
of $99,687,000,000; including so-called 
trust funds, such as social security, the 
tentative consolidated cash budget ex- 
penditure estimate for 1966 is $127,400,- 
000,000. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

Just a feyr words about the men who 
have guided the committee. Twenty- 
four men including the present incum- 
bent, served as chairman; five of them 
served terms of broken continuity. The 
late Honorable Clarence Cannon, of 
Missouri, served as chairman nearly 19 
years, almost twice as long as did “Uncle 
Joe” Cannon, of Illinois, who ranks sec- 
ond in that respect with 10 years. The 
Honorable John Taber, of New York, 
holds the distinction of longest service on 
the committee — 40 years, consecutive, 
beginning with his entry upon service in 
the House. 

Like all mortals, these men were 
possessed of both virtues and shortcom- 
ings. It may fairly be said that some 
were more illustrious than others. Sev- 
eral went on to higher or other impor- 
tant offices. One became President. 
Three achieved the speakership of the 
House. Three went to the other body. 
One became Governor of his State. The 
list of distinctions is long. Interesting 
biographical sketches of 21 of the men 
are in House Document No. 299 of the 
77th Congress. 

THE FIRST STORMY 20 YEARS 

Ironically, the new Committee on Ap- 
propriations, created to relieve the over- 
load of burdens upon the Committee ou 
Ways and Means, itself soon began to 
experience a mountainous load — in a 
sense probably some was self-imposed. 
And it required little, time to become 
thoroughly unpopular. 

Woodrow Wilson described the Con- 
gress in the decades following the Civil 
War as “the central and predominant 
power of the system”. The new Com- 


mittee on Appropriations in this period 
was led by strong men, especially such 
as Stevens, Garfield, Randall, and Can- 
non of Illinois. 

The new committee was diligent in its 
business. The record suggests that it 
took seriously the mandate to devote its 
efforts to restraint of extravagant and 
illegal appropriations. In fiscal 1867, the 
national debt as $2,650,168,000— $71 per 
capita. There followed 26 years of an 
almost unbroken record of reduction in 
the debt. There was a surplus every 
year and by fiscal 1893, the debt was down 
to $981,431,000 — about $14 per person. 

But the genesis of the committee’s un- 
popularity was not bottomed solely on 
bare economy in appropriations. The 
disposition to graft legislation on ap- 
propriation bills long preceded the cre- 
ation of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions; there was much complaint that 
this practice impinged on the work of the 
legislative committees for many years be- 
fore 1865. But it may be that the prac- 
tice was intensified after that date. 

It was charged that the Committee on 
Appropriations had legislated in the very 
first appropriation bill it reported. 

To complaints that the committee had 
changed laws in the appropriation bills 
in 1876, Chairman Randall compiled a 
“Statement showing in brief synopsis in- 
stances of independent legislation upon 
appropriation laws during the years 
1865-75.” It was an extensive list in- 
volving virtually every bill. 

Then, in 1876, substantially the present 
form of the “Holman rule”— so-called 
from the name of its author. Chairman 
Holman — was adopted and employed 
from 1876 to 1885. All authorities seem 
to agree that the committee’s construc- 
tion of, and practices under, this rule, 
admitting germane legislation on the 
appropriation bills if it retrenched ex- 
penditures, farmed the flames of jeal- 
ousy, sowed the seeds of resentment, and 
helped lay the groundwork for the soon- 
to-come contest for division of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Writing only 14 years after the com- 
mittee was formed, Garfield elucidated 
the problem. He said the practice, “in- 
volving a great mass of general legisla- 
tion”, had so overloaded the committee 
as to prevent sufficient attention to the 
appropriations proper. And he prophet- 
ically remarked that continuance of the 
rule would likely result in a dispersal of 
the bills to several committees, thereby 
precluding consideration and disposition 
of the appropriations business in accord 
with any general and comprehensive 
plan. The handwriting was already on 
the wall. 

In House Document No. 246 of the 
87th Congress, “History of the House 
of Representatives,” page 158 et cetera, 
Galloway recites a number of restrictive 
fiscal developments of the period which, 
doubtless, also fostered resentment and 
opposition in the executive departments. 
Executive discretion was severely circum- 
scribed by more detailed itemization of 
appropriations in the annual bills. Power 
to transfer funds between objects and 
purposes — a matter of executive-legisla- 
tive contention from the earliest days — 
was repealed. Unexpended balances— 
often obscured or held incognito for later 
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revenues and accelerating local needs — 
must supply the remainder of the funds. 

At a minimum, I see no reason to limit 
Federal participation to less than that 
authorized under existing State pro- 
grams, If our efforts at the Federal 
level are to be successful, we should 
make assistance large enough to be of 
realistically available value to harried 
local communities. As the program now 
stands, some local units of government, 
desirous as they are of Federal help for 
open lands, just cannot find the neces- 
sary 60 or 70 percent to contribute to 
the cost of the land. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I see no rea- 
son why Federal funds should pay 75 
percent of the cost of the work in wild- 
life restoration projects or 50 percent 
of the development of local airport fa- 
cilities, when only 20 to 30 percent is 
available to preserve our open space. 

1 For these reasons, I propose that the 
20 to 30-percent limitation be changed to 
allow a 50-percent Federal contribution 
to the open-space land program. In 
this way, many many more localities, 
especially under progressive State pro- 
grams, will be able to participate in the 
open spaces program and take full ad- 
vantage of the Federal Government’s 
helping hand. 

In addition, I wish to amend the 1961 
housing act so that these 50 percent Fed- 
eral grants can be made available for the 
Improvement, rather than just the initial 
acquisition, of these acres of green land. 

. As the program now operates, many com- 
^ munities are literally “stuck” with large 
undeveloped tracts of urban land due 
to their inability to secure funds for 
further improvement. 

Thus, these communities are barred 
from turning barren scrubland into a 
'delightful park or from providing certain 
improvements so that natural scenic 
vistas could be viewed and appreciated 
by all. 

Under my proposed amendment, Fed- 
eral funds would pay up to 50 percent of 
the cost of acquiring and improving land 
for appropriate open-space uses. This 
change is a realistic one, which simply 
recognizes that private funds can’t find 
more profitable uses than the develop- 
ment of nonprofit recreational projects. 

It also recognizes that the local gov- 
ernmental units, especially the small 
ones, have a difficult enough time pro- 
viding the absolute bare minimums in 
public service such as education and po- 
lice protection. 

In short, I think these amendments to 
the open spaces bill will aid in our task 
of building “a community for the en- 
richment of the life of man.” As Presi- 
dent Johnson explained it in his recent 
housing message : 

Our task is to put the highest concerns of 
our people at the center of urban growth and 
.activity. It is to create and preserve the 
sense of community with others which gives 
us significance and security, a sense of be- 
longing and of sharing in the common life. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1577). to authorize assist- 
ance Uiidei’ title VII of the Housing Act 
Of 1961 for the development for open- 
space uses of land acquired under such 
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title, introduced by Mr. Williams of New 
Jersey (for himself, Mr. Brewster, and 
Mr. Nelson), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to^ 
on Banking and Current 
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AMENDMENT 11 OF 
AND NATIONALITY 
MENT NO. 56) 



■fGIiATION 

(AMEND- 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. InouyeI, I submit, for ap- 
propriate reference, an amendment to 
S. 500, the bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. The amend- 
ment I submit today would restore to 
Bermuda and other adjacent islands 
nonquota status for purposes of immi- 
gration. 

From 1921 to 1934 adjacent islands 
were not included among those coun- 
tries upon which we imposed quota re- 
strictions. These islands were, in fact, 
treated similarly to the independent 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
In 1924 these adjacent islands, includ- 
ing Bermuda, the Bahamas, the Nether- 
lands Antilles, Barbados, and Port au 
Spain were given subquota status under 
their home governments. 

Times and political climates have 
changed since 1924. Cuba enjoys a non- 
quota status now while these friendly 
islands must, insofar as immigration to 
the United States is concerned, continue 
to work with severe restrictions. 

Mr. President, I submit that this situa- 
tion is unfair, serves no purpose of ours 
and should be remedied. 

I want to assure the Senate that this 
amendment will not cause large num- 
bers of people to begin to immigrate in- 
to the United States. The total popula- 
tion of all of the islands which would 
be included in this amendment barely 
exceeds 1 million people. This amend- 
ment merely seeks to offer to the 
people of these islands the same priv- 
ileges enjoyed by the rest of their neigh- 
bors. I do not believe it would stretch 
a point or strain our relations with 
Great Britain, the Netherlands or any 
other country to remove the present 
restrictions. 

Mr. President, I request that this 
amendment lie on the table for 10 days 
so other Senators may join in cospon- 
soring it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the amendment will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from Alaska. 

The amendment (No. 56) was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTION 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
'senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case! and the senior Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fong] may be added to my 
bill, the Human Investment Act of 1965, 
S. 1130, as cosponsors, and that their 
names may be included among the list of 
Senators who are cosponsors at the next 
printing of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dodo], I ask unanimous 
consent that at the next printing of the 
bill (S. 1180) introduced by the senior 
Senator from Connecticut on February 
18, to amend the Federal Firearms Act, 
the name of the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Hartke] be added as a co- 
sponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, also 
on behalf of the senior Senator from 
Connecticut, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the next printing of the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 30) , to amend the standing 
rules of the Senate relative to the Select 
Committee on Small Business, the name 
of the senior Senator from Connecticut 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS RELATING 
TO HOUSING 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], I should like 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the Banking and Currency 
Committee will begin hearings on March 
29, 1965, on S. 1354, the President’s 1965 
housing bill, and other measures pending 
before the subcommittee. The hearings, 
expected to last 2 weeks, will be held in 
room 5302, New Senate Office Building, 
and will commence at 10 a.m. each day. 

The following is a list of bills which are 
presently pending before the subcommit- 
tee and which will be included in the 
hearings; S. 506, S. 519, S. 712, S. 786, 
S. 946, S. 1182, S. 1183, S. 1354, and S. 
1532. 

Persons wishing to testify on these 
measures should contact Mrs. Dixie T. 
Lamb, Housing Subcommittee, room 
5228, New Senate Office Building. 


ENFORCEMENT OF 15TH AMEND- 
MENT OF THE CONSTITUTION- 
AMENDMENT (AMENDMENT NO. 
57) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him, to the bill (S. 1564) to enforce the 
15th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered" to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS, SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS, ON REAPPOR- 
TIONMENT OF STATE LEGISLA- 
TURES 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments, I wish to announce 
that further hearings will be held by this 
subcommittee on the question of re- 
apportionment of State legislatures. 
Dates for these hearings are April 1, 2, 
6, 7, and 13, 1965. I would like to note 
that these hearings will be held in room 
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2226, New Senate Qflice. Euildjng, the 
Judiciary Committee, healing room, be- 
ginning at 10 am. 

. ' i ia| 

ENRQLLED JOINT' RESOLUTIONS 

presented 

The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 18, 1965, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
•States the following enrolled joint reso- 
lutions: 

S. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the week, of May 2 
through May 8, 1965, as “Professional Pho- 
;^im*aphy Week”; and ’ ’* . 

0. J. Res. 48. _ Joint resolution Xqs'. Bennett 
•jfla&e. commemoration. 4 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, EJC„ PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX j . 

On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows : 

■ By Mr. CASE: 

Excerpts from remarks by Frederick H. 
Owl president .of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, dealing with efforts 
Of New, Jersey citizens In connection with 
their recent visit to Alugoas, Brazil, pursuant 
to the Partners for the Alliance program. 

By Mr. COTTON: 

Article on the financing of commercial 
supersonic, transport aircraft, published in 
Aviation Week & Space Technology for Feb- 
ruary 8, 1965. 

By tir. RANDOLPH!: 

Article entitled “Weston Man Is State’s 
Most Dedicated Tourist Promoter,” pub- 
lished in the Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent 
January 29, 1966. , 

- ■ By Mr, THURMOND : 

Article entitled “Demonstrators Win Big- 
gest Victory,” written by David Lawrence 
and published in the Washington Evening 
Star of March 17 , 1965. 

Article entitled “The Great Risk of the 
Great Society,” written by Dr. Felix Morley 
and published in Nation’s Business for 
March 1965. 

Article entitled “The Phony Peace Drive," 
Written by Thurman Sensing, executive vice 
president of the Southern States Industrial 
Council. 

Article oh participation by clergy in dem- 
onstrations at Selma, Ala,, written by Rev. 
Charles. B. Nunn, Jr., and published in The 
Light for March 12, 1965. 

By Mr. Yarborough: 

Article entitled. “The Self -Renewing City,” 
published in the January-March 1965 issue 
of the General Electric Forum. 

: By Mr. PROUTY: ' * ! 

Letter to him dated March 1. 1965, from 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, reporting result of nationwide poll on 
Senate Resolution 30, to provide legislative 
authority for Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business. 


RESOLUTION OP COUNCIL OF CITY 
OF SAN JOSE, CALIF., REQUEST- 
ING PRESIDENT TO ENFORCE 
FEDERAL LAWS IN SELMA. ALA — 
RESOLUTION 

Mr. KUCREL. Mr. President, the 
Council of the City of San Jose, Calif., by 
unarilmous vote, adopted a resolution on 
March 8, expressing its indignation at 
the recent convulsions and violence in 
Selma, Ala., and calling upon the Presi- 


dent of the United States to take such 
action as to prevent similar outrages 
gora qccqrring. in the future. I ask 
ttoanlmous consent that the, text of the 
resolution be set forth in the Record. 

* - There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to fee printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Resolution 27090. 

Resolution of the Council of the City of San 
Jose requesting the President of the United 
States to enforce Federal laws in Selma, 
Ala. 

Whereas the citizens of the city of San 
Jose, Calif., have been alarmed and deeply 
concerned by the brutal and senseless police 
action against certain other American citi- 
zens In the city of Selma, Ala.; and 
Whereas there is existing Federal legisla- 
tion which could be enforced, to insure to 
Otir fellow countrymen the right of peaceful 
assembly and the right to participate In self- 
government through the power to vote : Now 
therefore, be It 

Resolved by the Council of the City of San 
Jose, That the President of the United States 
be requested to take action to stop the out- 
rageous mistreatment of American citizens 
by misguided local and State officials In the 
State of Alabama, and to assure that the 
constitutional rights of all citizens in all 
States are protected at all times. 

J. L. Pace, M.D., Mayor. 

Attest : 

Francis L. Greiner, 

City Clerk. 

By Roy H. Hubbard, 

Deputy. 

CORRECTIONS OF THE RECORD 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the daily 
Record for March 16, 1965, at page 5080, 
in announcing the results of vote No. 37^ 
contains an error which I think should 
be corrected. The Record now reads “so 
the amendments offered by Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Murphy were rejected en bloc.” 

It should read “so the amendments of- 
fered by Mr. Prouty and Mr. Murphy 
were rejected en bloc.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the per- 
manent Record be changed accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bass in the chair) . The correction will 
be made. 

Mr.PROUTY. Mr. President, the dally 
Record for February 17, 1965, at page 
2703 contains an error in the recording 
of my remarks. The Record reads : 

The maximum amount of the credit, how- 
ever, would not exceed $25,000 plus 1% per- 
cent of the training expenses in excess of 
$25,000. 

The Record should read : 

The maximum amount of the credit, ho w- 
ever, would not exceed $25,000 plus 25 per- 
cent of the tax liability in excess of $25,000. 

I ask that this correction may be made 
in the permanent Record when It is 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The cor- 
rection will be made. 


TRIBUTE TO GUY JOHNSON, JR. 

1 Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, an ex- 
ample of Maine initiative and ingenuity 
at its best is the project of Guy Johnson, 
Jr., of Great Island, Maine, a neighbor 
of mine. He is developing a Maine 
shrimp industry which promises to give 
Louisiana some competition. I hope 
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that some, day I will be able to provide 
the Members of the Senate with this del- 
icacy of Maine. 

T ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Record at this point an excellent 
article on this project, by Richard Tay- 
lor, in one of Maine’s outstanding news- 
papers, the Brunswick Record, and spe- 
cifically the Issue of February 18, 1965. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

New Shrimp Peeler Helps Keep Fishing 
Fleet Busy 
(By Richard Taylor) 

Haupswell. — Shrimps, once considered a 
delicacy to be savored only In hot sauce, 
may be a common product of the sea on 
your table In the near future If plans con- 
ceived by Guy Johnson, Jr., of Great Island, 
materialize. The knotty problem of separat- 
ing this delicacy from its shell has been 
overcome by automated, machines and no 
longer does the housewife get sore fingers 
in preparing this food. 

The automatic shrimp peeling machine in 
operation at Shrimp Lab Inc., at Great 
Island, takes an average of 2 minutes plus to 
process a shrimp ready for packaging and 
shipping to market. More than 25,000 
pounds of this seafood has been shipped 
from this new sea processing plant with an 
estimated 100,000 pounds scheduled for next 
season. 

This operation has given a shot in the arm 
to local area fishermen .with seven boats 
dragging, shrimps for the machine. Other 
shrimp dealers are sending their catch over 
to the machine for processing, finding it 
easier than other methods being used. At 
an average 350 pounds per hour, this ma- 
chine and process promises good pay and 
a market for many boats without work dur- 
ing long winter months. 

NO EASY JOB 

Shrimping is not an easy job. It involves 
rising at the cold early morning hour of 
2 am., steaming 10 to 20 miles offshore to 
the shrimp schools and putting In a long 
day that can run to 16 hours of labor. Add 
winter weather, the uncertain bottom that 
tears a net to tatters, and it is easy to see 
why shrimping is not considered an easy Job. 
Markets and shrimp runs will affect the 
future of this business; however, at the pres- 
ent time there are some 40 boats dragging 
in the offshore waters. 

HOW LONG THE SHRIMP? 

This new technique has raised some ques- 
tions concerning the potential shrimp popu- 
lation. Will continued heavy dragging de- 
plete this food supply? This is speculation. 
Although this Gulf of Maine shrimp is not 
related to the Louisiana shrimp, it has been 
many years since the first southern shrimp 
was dragged from the bottom for human 
consumption and there seems to be no de- 
pletion of the southern supply. Gulf of 
Maine shrimp are smaller, some gourmets 
think tastier, and range from Cape Cod 
north. They are also found along the shores 
of Norway, Finland, and Denmark. In Nor- 
way, as a table delicacy they command $1.20 
per pound In the American equivalent 
money. 

WHY FEMALES? 

One of the biggest handicaps in selling 
this, product. unpeeled has been the eggs on 
the shrimps. Shrimps are not male or fe- 
male as commonly designated, being both 
at some phase of their cycle. At the time 
they are caught by the draggers off the Maine 
Coast, they are female with eggs to prove it. 
These eggs have no eye appeal to the bar- 
gain hunting housewife as she peers into 
the fish market. In fact, they look dirty 
and hardly worth the effort to make them 
edible. Peeled shrimp have a ready market. 
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. -His patience, his justice, his honesty, his 
sincerity conquered everyone who really 
knew him. Douglas, his rival in love, in the 
law, and in politics, pronounced him the 
honestest man he ever knew. Wendell Phil- 
lips, who bitterly assailed him because he 
was not an abolitionist, finally declared that 
he was “God given, God led, and God sus- 
tained.” Seward, who at first thought lightly 
of him, lived to refer to him as a “man of 
destiny with character made and molded by 
divine power to save a nation,” and Stanton, 
whose treatment of him when they first met 
was almost contemptuous, truly said, as the 
gentle spirit let the body, “Now he belongs 
to the ages.” The rail splitter, the flatboat 
hand, had conquered them all, and the con- 
quest was complete and 'enduring. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Our country has been abundantly blest in 
the fact that it owes everything to the com- 
mon man, nothing to aristocracy or royalty. 
What an array of names — Columbus, Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, Jackson, Lin- 
coln — all springing from the common people, 
but none of them quite so near the common 
clay as this child of the frontier, this— 

“Kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not 
blame. 

New birth of our new soil, this first 
American.” 

Truly does the poet say he was new birth 
of our new soil. Generations separated him 
from the ways and the amenities of culti- 
vated society. He was so close to nature 
that, as another poet well says of him: 

“The color of the ground was in him — the red 
earth; 

The tang and odor of the primal things; 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the 

corn; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
'The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 
The loving kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light that gives 
as freely to 

The shrinking weed as to the great oak flar- 
ing in the wind — 

To the grave’s low mound as to the Matter- 
horn 

That shoulders out the sky. 

« * * * * * 

“And wfieii the step of Earthquake shook 

the house, 

Wrenching the rafters from their ancient 
hold, 

He held the ridgepole up and spiked again 
The rafters of the Home, He held his 
place — • 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree — 
Held on through blame and faltered not 
at praise. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 

<■„ down . . 

As when ji kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout upon the 
hill, 

And leaves 'a lonesome place against the 
sky.” 

Abraham Lincoln was' the very incarnation 
of the spirit of democracy, of the rule of 
the common people. His thoughts were their 
thoughts, their joys were his joys, and their 
sorrows were his, too. His sad, deep-fur-^ 
rowed face was so marked with melancholy 
that he seemed to bear all the burdens of 

.ti£ .people. _ ; 

' What a man, and what a career. Just look 
for ft moment with the eyes of your imagina- 
tion and behold this awkward, barefoot, 
backwoods boy at 10 trying to do a man’s 
part in the woods with his ax; living in a 
forest hut entjrely open on one side; at 
might dragging his tired frame to his attic 
nest of leaves by climbing on pegs driven 
-->• Into the logs, to find himself ere morning 


sleeping under a coverlet of snow; walking 
miles to borrow a book and lying prone on 
the floor to read it by the light of the blazing 
pine knots; wading waist deep through the 
wintry waters of a creek to rescue a worth- 
less dog; guiding a flatboat down the Mis- 
sissippi; making rails to fence the little farm 
on the Sangamon for his father and step- 
mother before leaving them to make his own 
way in the world, before starting out at 
22 on the quest for the road leading to that 
figurative ladder on which he was destined 
to climb so high. Again see him start from 
Springfield on a flatboat trip to New Orleans; 
see him find a way to extricate the stranded 
boat when older and more experienced men 
fail, just as later on, in affairs of greater 
moment, he always found a way; see him as 
grocer's clerk treating all with rigid, scru- 
pulous honesty, walking 3 miles before 
breakfast to bring to a customer the modi- 
cum of tea which the accidental use of a 
wrong weight deprived her of the evening 
before; see him postmaster, with the mail 
in his hat, and see him laying away at the 
end of his term the very pennies which 
belonged to the Government, to be produced 
years afterwards when called on for a settle- 
ment. Step by step see him progress on the 
toilsome way, now storekeeper, now surveyor, 
soldier, politician, and lawyer, but ever and 
always faithful student, good citizen, and 
honest man. [Applause.] 

Then see him arrive in Springfield at the 
age of 28, bringing with him little credit, 
and less money, and riding a borrowed horse. 
See him gradually rise, gaining steadily in 
public estimation. See him in the State 
legislature and in Congress, and when the 
question of slavery extension becomes acute 
see him challenge for a joint discussion his 
opponent for senatorial honors, the ablest 
debater of his day, Stephen A. Douglas, the 
little giant of the Prairie State. The whole 
civilized world knows the result of that de- 
bate. 

Like a skillful general Lincoln so directed 
the course of the contest that he lost a 
skirmish in order to win a battle. He was 
beaten for the Senatorship only to gain the 
Presidency. 

On May 18, 1860, he was nominated by the 
national convention of his party at Chicago, 
and duly elected in November. On the 11th 
of the following February he departed from 
his Springfield home never to return alive. 

I can see in imagination the parting scene. 
In a pouring rain he stood bareheaded on 
the coach .platform at the old Wabash depot 
and bade goodby to his friends and neigh- 
bors. Listen to him : 

“My friends, no one not in my situation 
can appreciate my feeling of sadness at this 
parting. To this place and the kindness of 
these people I owe everything. Here I have 
lived a quarter of a century, and have passed 
from a young man to an old man. Here my 
children were born, and one is buried. I 
now leave, not knowing when or whether 
ever I may return, with a task before me 
greater than that which rested upon Wash- 
ington. Without the assistance of that 
Divine Being who ever attended him I can- 
not succeed. With that assistance I cannot 
fail. Trusting in Him who can go with me 
and remain with you and be everywhere 
for good, let us confidently hope that all 
will yet be well. To His care commending 
you, as I hope in your prayers you will com- 
mend me, I bid you an affectionate farewell.” 
[Applause.] 

How touching, how sincere, how full of 
faith hi God. And the language itseff— how 
rhythmic, how direct, how simple it is. 
Where did this man, who scarcely entered the 
schoolhouse and knew not the college or the 
university, get this magnificent, this perfect 
command of language? How and where and 
when did he master that elusive thing called 
style so thoroughly that some of his letters 
and speeches adorn the walls of great insti- 


tutions of learning as specimens of perfect 
English? Let me read to you his letter to 
Mrs. Bixley, which both graces and adorns 
a wall of Oxford University as a specimen of 
perfect composition: 

"Dear Madam: I have been shown in the 
files of the War Department a statement of 
the adjutant general of Massachusetts that 
you are the mother of five sons who have 
died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel 
how weak and fruitless must be any words 
of mine which should attempt to beguile you 
from a loss so overwhelming, but I cannot 
refrain from tendering you the consolation 
that may be found in the thanks of the Re- 
public they died to save, I pray our Heavenly 
Father may assuage the anguish of your 
bereavement, and leave you only the cher- 
ished memory of the loved and lost and the 
solemn pride that must be yours to have 
laid so costly a sacrifice on the altar of free- 
dom.” [Applause.] 

His Gettysburg address is conceded to be 
the best short speech in the language, but 
short as it is and excellent as it is, I shall 
not now ask you to listen to it. Indeed, were 
I to indulge in quoting specimens of his 
eloquence, I should And no reasonable stop- 
ping place. I cannot, however, resist the 
impulse to quote the prophecy which con- 
cludes his first inaugural : 

“I am loath to close. We are not enemies, 
but friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break our bonds of affection. The 
mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battlefield and patriot grave to every 
living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union, when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature.” 
[Applause.] 

And may I not also recite the hymn with 
which he closes his second inaugural? 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow and 
his orphan — to do all things which may 
achieve and cherish a just and a lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.” 
[Applause.] 

What rhythm, what majesty, what 
patriotism. 

If we did not know that his spare moments 
from boyhood up were given to the study of 
the Bible and to the companionship of Aesop 
and Bunyan and Defoe and Burns and 
Shakespeare, we might well exclaim as did 
the doctors and the scribes of old concern- 
ing Him who spake as man never spake, 
“Whence hath this man letters, having never 
learned?” But we know that his mastery of 
his native tongue, the only one he knew, did 
not come unsought. It was acquired by per- 
sistent and resolute effort, and was tinged 
and tempered by the tenderness of a nature 
filled with love for God and man and country. 
It reflected his patience, his fortitude, his 
fidelity, his absolute fairness and sense of 
Justice, as well as his courage, sincerity, and 
resolution. In short, with him, as with 
every master of diction, the style bespoke 
the man. 

Almost 47 years have come and gone since 
the fateful night when the hand of a poor 
deluded lunatic, without a moment’s notice 
or a word of warning, struck him down. 
What a shock he ,gave the world and what a 
cruel wound he thus inflicted on the torn 
and bleeding Southland. By that blow he 
struck down the only man who had the 
strength and the will to stay the ruthless 
hands of those greedy and unscrupulous ad- 
venturers who, at the close of the war, 
promptly proceeded to plunder the stricken 
South. I give it as the opinion of his life- 
long friends in Springfield that Lincoln never 
lost his love and sympathy for his native 
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Southland, and that had he lived he would 
never have permitted the reign of robbery 
and ruin which that fair land experienced 
in. reconstruction days. The hand, the 'only 
hand, which had the strength to save ^hem 
was paralyzed in death by one who vainly 
imagined he was aiding their cause. 

. As for Lincoln, it was far beyond the 'poor 
power of the assassin to rob him of' one 
tittle of his fame. Indeed, he added the one 
thing heeded, if anything Were needed, to 
enshrine his memory forever in the hearts 
of the American people, and that was the 
martyr's crown. And for this he chose, most 
opportunely, the moment when his victim 
had reached' the summit, nay, the very zenith 
of his fame. 

The war was practically over. The dove 
of peace hovered over the land. The Union 
was saved. ' Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people had not 'per- 
ished, ffoni the .earth’. | The ship of state was 
safe at anchor. . The. shackles were struck 
from tire, limbs of 4 million slaves. Ancj the 
people gave Lincoln credit for It all. The 
world was fflJsd ' Yhth the, sound of his 
praises. His feet were on the topmost round 
of fame's ladder. Millions of his country- 
men would cheerfully have laid down their 
lives to save his life. There was little glory 
ieft for him to gain, and then, lest he trip’ 
and stumble, fate closed and sealed the 
splendid record. 

With what dramatic force Walt Whitman 
tells the pathetic story : 

“O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is 
won. ! 

The ship has weathered every rack, the 
; prize we_sought is won. , 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the peo- 
ple all exulting. 

But Oh heart ! heart [heart ! . 

Oh the bleeding drops of red. 

Where bn the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 

“O Captain! my CaptainT* rise up and hear 
the bells; 

Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you 
the bugle thrills, 

For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths — 
for you the shore’s acrowding, 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their 
eager faces turning; 

Here Captain! dear father! [ 

This arm beneath your head ! 

It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 

“My captain does not answer, his lips are 
pale and still, \ 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no 
pulse nor will, 

The ship is anchored safe and sound, its 
. voyage closed and done. 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in 
with object won! 

Exult, Oh, shores, and ring, Oh, bells ! 

But I, with mournful tread, 

Walk the deck my Captain lies 
Fallen cold and dead.” 

In the very heyday of his fame he fell at 
■the post of duty; and so we shall "always 
think of him as he was at his best, npt a 
single shadow, not a single blur, not a single 
flaw in the picture. 

Ap the years file slowly past, as we get 
further and I further away from his time and 
see him in clearer and truer perspective, his 
splendid moral and intellectual proportions, 
his patience, his fidelity, his sense of justice, 
his foresight, his charity, his patriotism — 
in a woi;d his greatness — become more and 
more apparent. 

In a spirit of patriotic devotion, imbued 
with a feeling of profound gratitude for the 
blessing of a reunited country under the old 
■flag, let us reverently bless God that He 
■ vouchsafed us such a captain to direct’ the 
ship of state at such a time. [Prolonged 
applause.] 
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SENATOR DIRKSEN’S RECORD ON 
IMMIGRATION LAWS 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides for the right of citizens to petition 
their Government on any given subject. 
Many citizens and organizations literally 
flood Congress with petitions and letters 
which are seriously considered by Mem- 
bers of Congress when they are of merit. 
My office receives as much mail as any in 
Congress. Recently, there was a serious 
abuse of the right of petition when Mr. 
Joseph De Serto, secretary, Chicago 
chapter, American Committee on Italian 
Migration, rather than writing me di- 
rectly for comment, inserted an open 
letter to me in Fra Noi in the April 1965 
issue which was based on a false premise 
and would definitely mislead the readers 
who were extended an invitation by the 
newspaper to send the open letter to me 
with a notation, “These are my senti- 
ments too,” with the signature and ad- 
dress of the sendor. 

, The open letter by Mr. De Serto was so 
written that it created inferences and 
innuendos which made it appear that I 
and some of my Republican colleagues 
in Illinois were against liberalized quotas 
and other provisions to amend our immi- 
gration laws, where Mr. De Serto knows — 
and so do all nationality groups inter- 
ested in immigration know — of my rec- 
ord for liberalized immigration quotas as 
noted in my Senate bill, S. 2178 — 1959 — 
which was killed in a Democratic con- 
trolled Congress. 

It seems unnecessary for me, a son of 
immigrant parents, whose strong record 
in helping the passage of civil rights 
legislation in 1957, 1960, 1964, and 1965; 
whose continuous efforts to get passage 
of Senate resolutions of freeing captives 
behind the Iron Curtain as expressed in 
Senate Concurrent Resolutions 6 and 10, 
and whose strong activity in liberalized 
immigration bills, to enumerate my rec- 
ord as to favorable liberalized immigra- 
tion laws, but I shall do so even though 
many nationality groups and religious 
faiths have honored me with plaques and 
citations for my efforts on immigration. 
For example, Mr. De Serto’s organization 
had this to say on a bronze plaque which 
his organization gave me in 1958 which 
is prominently displayed in my office: 
Award of the American Committee on 
Italian Migration National Catholic Re- 
settlement Council, Presented to the 
Honorable Everett McKinley Dirksen 
In recognition of his dedication to the 
principles and Ideals upon which America 
was founded; for outstanding contributions 
to the welfare of his fellow men; for cham- 
pioning the liberalization of our immigration 
laws and, particularly, for his many labors 
and selfless services which have furthered 
the migration, reception and resettlement of 
Italians in this country. 

Juvenal Marchlsco, 

National Chairman. 

Rev. Caesar Donanzan, P.S.S.C., 

National Executive Secretary. 
Given under the auspices of the Chicago 
ACIM chapter on the 16th day of February in 
the year of our Lord 1968. 

The record shows that both the Dis- 
placed Persons Act — 1948 — and the Refu- 
gee Act — 1953 — were passed by a Re- 
publican-controlled Congress which en- 


abled many Italian, Greek, Jewish, and 
other immigrants to come to America as 
displaced persons and refugees. I stand 
on my record on good and liberal immi- 
gration law amendments just as I stand 
on my record by introducing Senaite 
Concurrent Resolution 6 and Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 10, in helping 
people all over the world who are cap- 
tives behind the Soviet communistic 
Iron Curtain, in their efforts to become 
freemen and free nations again; arid 
my record in advancing the cause of civil 
rights of all people regardless of their 
race, nationality, religion, or creed. 

As the ranking Republican on the Sen- 
ate Immigration Subcommittee and the 
Senate Judiciary Committee which have 
jurisdiction over immigration and nat- 
uralization and refugee matters, I shall 
always support appropriate immigration 
legislation. 

I wish to assure all of the 40 groups 
who attend meetings of the Committee 
for a Fair U.S. Immigration Law, that 
my record on immigration is public for 
all to see. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list of 
the immigration bills introduced by me 
in the Senate, together with a copy of 
the letter to which I have referred, be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the list and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

Immigration Legislation Introduced by 
Senator Dirksen 

THE 35TH CONGRESS 

January 7, 1957 : S. 129, a bill to amend the 
act of September 3, 1954 (68 Stat. 1145), 
and for other purposes. 

June 19, 1957: S. 2335, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 239 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, and for other purposes. 

June 24, 1957: S. 2369, a biU to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes. — 

August 14, 1957: S. 2792, a bill to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes. (Supersedes S. 129 and S. 
2369.) Became public law. 

March 3, 1958; S. 3392, a bill to amend 
section 212 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, as amended — adjustment of status 
of Hungarian refugees for permanent resi- 
dence. 

THE 86TH CONGRESS 

January 20, 1959 : S. 504, a bill to amend 
section 239 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. and for other purposes. (Same 
as S. 2336, 85th Cong.) 

June 15, 1959: S. 2178, a bill to amend 
titles I, H, and III of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, and for other purposes (El- 
senhower administration hill) . 

March 18, 1960: S. 3225, a bill to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act so as to 
modernize and liberalize the quota system 
and provide for the admission of persecuted 
peoples, and for other purposes (Eisenhower 
administration's proposal to liberalize na- 
tional origins quota system) . 

THE 8TTH CONGRESS 

May 4, 1961: S. 1809, a bill to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

July 12, 1961 : S. 2237, a bill to permit the 
entry of certain eligible alien orphans — ex- 
tension of the adoption orphan law. 

I have introduced also many private im- 
migration bills, most of which were enacted 
Into law, to enumerate. I suppose my of- 
fice handles as many Individual immigration 
cases as any of the Senators from the larger 
States covering all phases orf Immigration 
difficulties. 
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An Open Letter 

Subject: Immigration; Senate bill, S. 500; 

. House bill, HJt. 2580. 

Hon. Everett M. Dieksen, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Senator: As an American, de- 
scendant of a people from southeastern 
Europe, I must register a protest against the 
misinformation and half-truths being circu- 
lated by the enemies of any form of immi- 
gration to the United States. 

Those people who preach a master race 
theory that the greatness of my country Is 
due only to Anglo-Saxon Protestants forget 
that I know about such people as Christo- 
pher Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci, Cabot, 
Einstein, Fermi, La Salle, Lafayette, Salo- 
mon, Mazzet, Dublnsky, Teller, Astor, Cudahy, 
and Pupin to mention only a few. 

I am ready to give the Anglo-Saxon Prot- 
estants their due credit, but I believe the 
people mentioned above and the many thou- 
sands of others who were not of Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant heritage all contributed to the 
greatness of my country. 

We fought a terrible and costly war to dis- 
prove the "master race” theory. Let’s keep 
It out of our own boundaries. 

“Let’s not open the floodgates,” scream 
others. Let them rave and rant — we know 
that the proposed bills will not increase the 
number of permitted entry under this law by 
more than 7,000 or 8,000— which is about a 
oy 2 percent increase according to good old 
U.S.A. arithmetic. 

“Labor is against it — It will create greater 
unemployment” is the claim of still others. 
Wrong. Labor Is not against it as witness 
the statement of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council on Immigration at its Bal Harbour, 
Fla., meeting on February 25, 1965. 

With regard to the creation of more unem- 
ployment, we refer 'you to the artlole from 
the Wall Street Journal — “Severe labor short- 
age develops at many firms as the boom rolls 
on" — which was spread on the Congressional 
Record (p. A1009, Mar. 8, 1965) at the request 
of Congressman Thomas B. Curtis, of 
Missouri. 

We are sure, Senator, that you know the 
true facts. t Can we count on your support 
and the prestige of your minority leadership 
to bring about a fair and equitable Immigra- 
tion law for which Americans can be proud? 
Sincerely, 

Joseph De Serto, 

Secretary, Chicago Chapter, American 
Committee on Italian Migration. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN ARIZONA 
AND CALIFORNIA RELATIVE TO 
THE PROBLEM OF WATER SHORT- 
AGE 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on 
'Monday, April 12, I spoke before the 
annual meeting of the board of directors 
of the Southland Water Committee in 
the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles. 
Among other subjects I spoke on the 
growing problem of water shortage from 
the Colorado River. With great pride I 
pointed out that two great American 
States, Arizona and California, are work- 
ing together for their common good, I 
ask unanimous consent that a portion of 
the text of my remarks on that occasion 
be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Partial Text of Remarks by U.S.' Senator 
Thomas H. Kuchel. 

Statuary Hall In our Nation’s Capitol in 
Washington, D.C., holds the likeness in stone 
and bronze of the two most Illustrious people 


from each of our several States. Here stand 
the forms and figures of two giants of by- 
gone days who trod this soil, and who live in 
history. One is that of Junipero Serra, lowly 
Franciscan friar, who brought Christianity 
to this land, who built our missions, and 
who early undertook to transform great 
tracts of semidesert lands Into gardens, by 
Ingenious and successful undertakings to 
conserve the precious waters, which, then as 
now, too Infrequently fell from the sky. The 
other Is that of Thomas Starr King, a 
Unitarian minister who, a century ago, saved 
California for the Union In the tormenting 
and bloody conflict between the States. In 
September 1862, Reverend King spoke before 
the San Joaquin Valley agricultural system 
In Stockton. He sketched, for those who 
gathered, the glories of our State. He spoke 
of “an artist’s dream” of what California 
might look like a hundred years hence. In 
his mind’s eye, he saw long ribbons of fields 
of grapes and grains — of houses grouped and 
hamlets booming — of villages with spires and 
cities of columns. He described the millions 
Who would live here In 1962. But In all the 
dreams which Thomas Starr King dreamed 
that day In Stockton long ago, he could not 
have dreamed by the wildest stretch of his 
Imagination, all the wonders of our State In 
the 1960’s, of the fantastic and endless mass 
migration to our midst, bringing millions 
upon millions of new residents, to achieve 
an Imposing leadership in agriculture. In 
Industry, in business, In science, In trans- 
portation, in outer space, In education. In 
development, and human progress, which, all 
together, have made this State first In the 
Nation. In all our State’s history down to 
today, the leaders of our communities have 
had a thirst for progress which has'Temalned 
unslaked, and whose dreams for our future 
reach out to touch the moon and the stars. 

As a Californian, as the son of a Cali- 
fornian, as a grandson of an Immigrant who 
came here from across the seas to be a Cali- 
fornian, I have the same pride that is yours 
in what has been accomplished, and In what 
surely will be our constant forward march 
In the decades ahead. 

From the very beginning a basic problem 
facing this arid land of ours has been water, 
mostly too little, occasionally too much. I 
mentioned what really were Irrigation proj- 
ects of Junipero Serra’s time. Parts of them 
still remain near the mission in Santa Bar- 
bara. In the history of southern California, 
our growth has ever been controlled by our 
supply of water. There never has been any 
abundance. Our artesian wells, which I re- 
member as a boy, are long since gone. 
Pumps have reached ever deeper in the 
ground. Salt water intrusion from the ocean 
has been a menacing problem for many of 
our coastal cities. Indeed, had It not been, 
since the 1870’s, for the continuing impor- 
tation of water from the great Colorado 
River, our growth would have been stunted, 
and our future would have been bleak. 
There would be no giant. Metropolitan Los 
Angeles as we know it, were it not for this 
water supply from beyond our State borders. 
Men who were leaders In this city in bygone 
days, to their infinite credit, planned for 
the future and carried their plans into real- 
ity. An epoch was reached for California 
In 1928 when that superb leader, the late, 
great Senator Hiram Johnson, was finally 
able to overcome embittered opposition, and 
to obtain passage of the bill authorizing 
construction of Hoover Dam. That massive 
people's project, with the water and the 
power which It supplies to Los Angeles and 
to the southland, represents, I think, the 
difference between economic life and death 
in oiir farflung empire south of the 
Tehachapi Mountains. This Federal water 
and power project and the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars which the Federal Govern- 
ment has invested in it, almost all of which 
Is being repaid by you and me who reap Its 


benefits, has underwritten southern Cali- 
fornia’s burgeoning economy. It points the 
way to satisfying the future needs not alone 
of California but of the entire Pacific South- 
west area as well. 

I must add that north of the Tehachapi 
Mountains vast and vital Federal reclama- 
tion works, built and building, have brought 
economic viability and growth to the areas 
they serve. The Central Valley project has 
assured the future of our northern cities 
and towns. It has transformed barren lands 
into hundreds of thousands of lush agricul- 
tural acres and new communities. Water 
shortage is not a problem in the north. 
Rather It is a problem of water conservation 
and water control. All credit to the people 
of California, north and south, for the ex- 
penditures they have made, and the in- 
debtedness they have readily assumed, to 
help plan for an expanded tomorrow. And 
all credit, too, to the Government of the 
United States whose repayable investments 
in multipurpose reclamation projects have 
opened new horizons for our people. 

The story I have to tell today deals In the 
main with southern California, and the 
questions of an adequate future water sup- 
ply to meet the needs . of the additional 
millions of citizens who will live here with 
us as the years go by. It is the story in great 
part of the waters of the Colorado River 
which are being used, and will be used In 
greater quantity, by Utah, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and New Mexico, the so-called Upper 
Colorado River Basin States, and by Arizcna, 
Nevada, and California, the so-called Lower 
Basin States, as well. They will continue to 
be used also by our neighbors In Mexico 
with whom we have a treaty obligation to 
furnish annually a usable supply. 

The American States through which the 
river wends its way are tied together by an 
agreement, called the Colorado River Com- 
pact, which seeks equitably to divide the 
supply. The fact Is, as the Upper Basin 
States develop their own necessary projects, 
the supply available to the lower basin 
will diminish. But, at the same time, Cali- 
fornia will need more water to sustain her 
growth. So, indeed, will Arizona, and Ne- 
vada, too. I think it a good rule of life that 
when you can help your neighbor, you should 
seek to do so, and that when you and your 
neighbor, working together, can help each 
other, without damaging either, there are 
two reasons to do so. In a word, that Is the 
basis on which, at long last, Arizona and 
California Came into an agreement this year. 

I do not wish to burden my comments 
with statistics or by a discussion of com- 
plex legal questions and formulas. Suffice 
to say, that California, long ago, was re- 
quired to place a celling on the amount of 
river water It would use as a prerequisite to 
the construction of Hoover Dam. The Cali- 
fornia Legislature In 1929 imposed a limita- 
tion of 4.4 million acre-feet of river water 
per year out of the first 7.5 million-acre feet 
available in the Lower Basin, plus one-half 
of any excess or surplus water over and 
above that amount. 

In that connection, the U.S. Supreme 
Court decree, In Arizona v. California, holds 
that If sufficient mainstream water Is avail- 
able for release to satisfy 7.5 million acre- 
feet of annual consumptive use, the waters 
shall be apportioned 4.4 million to California, 
2.8 million to Arizona, 300,000 to Nevada. 
California actually is using, and has been 
using, Colorado River water in excess of 5.1 
million acre-feet each year and our actual 
contracts with the Secretary of the Interior 
for Colorado River deliveries total 5,362,000 
acre-feet per year. 

The day after the Supreme Court decree, 
March 10, 1964, the two Arizona Senators 
introduced a bill to construct the central 
Arizona project and to create a new demand 
on the river of 1.2 million acre-feet per year 
of Colorado water. I offered an amendment 
to that legislation providing that In times 
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Of scarcity the existing uses of Colorado River to a long and bitter struggle. I must, too, NEGOTIATIONS TO TIRTNG arottt 
water in Arizona and in California to the ex- give thanks to your own Bob Will whose a pFAOERm nm™ 

tent of 4.4 million acre-fe^t ..would be given fidelity to this cause has been constant, and A rMt/ “ uij ’ Juai > HONOR- 

priority. Some people in California, urged whose help has been invaluable. ABLE SETTLEMENT IN VIETNAM 

that my amendment ternilnate’after2S years. The guarantee to California of 4.4 million ' -w_ atk-en tut,. 

Their theory was that Congress would provide acre-feet of Colorado River water annually + 

California with additional water within epch was written into, the draft legislation. This ?° ls ’ anC L ,, W P c °P le of the United States 
a period of time. But that is a bad theory, proposed legislation recognizes the validity nave as full an understanding of foreign 
Anyway, if Congress were to do so, no harm and the Integrity of California's claim. It affairs and how to get along with the peo- 
would result from my amendment. Contra- provides that if there is insufficient Colo- pie of other countries as has the Senator 
Wise, if Congress failed to do so, only one rado River water to supply 7.5 million acre- from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], There- 
State wpuld suffer if tlie. waters in the river feet of consumptive use, divergence to the fore I believe it, is narticnlnrlv annmnri- 
dlmlnishcd. Our water agencies objected to central Arizona project shall be reduced to ate =t this time to have nrinted in thb 
a 28-year guarantee. So did I. I suggested the extent, necessary to supply 4.4 million record an ed^frial which was nnhUshed 
that it was like selling a man a life insur- acre-feet of existing uses and decreased rights f“ EC Q KD ??? ectltonal w , h was published 
ance policy which provided that the policy in California and to supply similar existing ln “he Gleaner-Journal, of Henderson, 
would lapse If the insured individual were uses and rights In Arizona and Nevada as Ky„ on Friday, April 9, 1965. I ask 
to die. well. It further provides that this protec- unanimous consent that it be printed. 

, The, truth is that it is becoming increas- tion shall remain in force until the Fresi- There being no objection, the editorial 
ing difficult to enact giant water projects, dent proclaims that additional public works was ordered to be printed in the Record 
A nd I must frankly say that there are peo- carry into the river, from an outside source, aa follows' '' 

pie in Washington, ln and out of Congress, 2.5 million acre-feet of supplemental water. „ , _ 

who are somewhat averse to passing any Thus, this proposal gives to California a Senator Cooper s Timely Address 

legislation helpful to our State. They are guarantee against new water demands which ° n Marcl1 25, Kentucky's John Sherman 

blind to the fact that our State's' popula- the central Arizona project will create. And Cooper, In a speech before the Senate, asked 

tion increases .600,000 a year. They pooh- ~ ~ ’ r> ’’ 

pooh the fact that tens of thousands of our 
school children attend school only half days 
because of a lack of facilities, ' '. 

At any rate, there is a growing danger of 
shortage in the river. Some day, and not 


NEGOTIATIONS TO BRING ABOUT 
A PEACEFUL, JUST, AND HONOR- 
ABLE SETTLEMENT IN VIETNAM 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, few Sena- 
tors, and few people of the United States 


pie of other countries as has the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], There r 
fore, I believe it is particularly appropri- 
ate at this time to have printed in the 
Record an editorial which was published 
in the Gleaner-Journal, of Henderson, 
Ky„ on Friday, April 9, 1965. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senator Cooper’s Timely Address 
On March 25, Kentucky's John Sherman 
Cooper, in a speech before the Senate, asked 


when finally surplus waters in the north are President Johnson to make it clear that our 
transported thousands of miles into the Government was willing to enter into nego- 
Colorado River main stream, hy a new re- tiations to bring about a peaceful, just, and 


payable multlbllllon-dollar Federal under- 
taking, California’s future requirements, far 
ln excess of 4.4, will be met by the Colorado 


too far in the future, the Pacific Southwest River and by the supplemental waters which 


is going to require the importation of sup- 
plemental water from some surplus northern 
source in order to unshackle our otherwise 
inevitable, future , growth. And it is going 


will be poured Into this selfsame stream. 

On February 8, I Introduced this legisla- 
tion for myself and Senator Murphy. It 
was subsequently Introduced hy all 3 Arizona 


to take the best exertions of all the States Representatives and hy 33 of California’s 
Involved, and not just California, to enact 38 Representatives. The two Governors have 
the necessary Federal statutes. All the Qol- publicly endorsed It. Senator Hayden has 
orado River States share this problem in stated that he will support it, as has Sen- 
varying degrees. Arid it will be far better, atorFANNiN as well. They have not, how- 
and the chances Qf legislative success will be ever, placed their names on the hill as co- 


honorable settlement in Vietnam. 

On April 7, a little more than 2 weeks later, 
President Johnson has followed up on Sena- 
tor Cooper’s request. The President said In 
a televised speech Wednesday night that the 
United States Is ready to begin, without prior 
conditions, diplomatic discussions to end the 
war in Vietnam. 

Though the President said that our Gov- 
ernment has been willing to conduct such 


publicly endorsed it. Senator Hayden has negotiations before, he has never said this 
stated that he will support it, as has Sen- Publicly. 


varying degrees. And It will be far better, ator FANNiN as well. They have not, how- Previously, as Senator Cooper pointed outs, 
and the chapcee of legislative success will be ever, placed their names on the bill as co- the Untted States has imposed certain con- 
far greater, if the States work together ef- authors, though, as I say, their Governor has ditions before any negotiations could be 
fectively rather than be ready to pounce at endorsed it, and their Arizona colleagues started. The Communist Chinese and the 
each other's throats. have ail introduced the same bill. North Vietnamese said that the United States 


each other's throats. have all introduced the same bill. 

Where there is a risk, common to two A few days ago, Senator Hayden, Governor 
States or more, should not the risk be Goddard and I met with President Johnson, 
shared? If there is danger to two people, The President indicated an interest in ap- 
or to two States, why should one alone face proving my bill. He instructed his staff to 
It. Should they not stand together to repel confer with the Budget Bureau and the Sec- 
it? That is the position of your southern retary of the Interior to discuss the eco- 
California water agencies, a position which nomics of the legislation, relative to the 
I wholeheartedly accepted from the begin- Bureau’s report which must be made. I 
n *hg- venture, to hope that the executive branch 

Several weeks ago In Washington, Secre- will sanction this undertaking. If that is 


I wholeheartedly accepted from the begin- Bureau’s report which must be made. 
n *hg- venture, to hope that the executive brand 

Several weeks ago In Washington, Secre- will sanction this undertaking. If that i 
twy of the Interior Udall called a meeting done, I think the Representatives in the Con 
attended by Governor Brown, of California; gress of all the Basin States may well give 
Governor Goddard, of Arizona; Senators their approval. We will need all the help we 
Hayden, and Fannin, of Arizona; and myself, can get 

My California _ colleague, Senator Murphy, The construction of the central Arizona 


' ■ , , ■ , , . . ; aiao uuiisn uuuuu ui wie centra,! Arizona 

^ T £ ls Views and pro;|eot wm be the flrst a serles of author . 

ffidhe jxe ttm sa^e, and I spoke for both of i zatlons which finally will bring new water 
tho obvious. need for ad- tato a* mainstream of the lower basin. Scar- 

^? Py a 1 city would he avoided, and the apprenhen- 

am glad to say It was agreed that, at long Eions of the upper Basin States would be 


we all introduced the same bill. _ North Vietnamese said that the United States 

A few days ago, Senator Hayden, Governor woul< * have to pull out of Vietnam before 
Dddard and I met with President Johnson, negotiations could begin. Quite naturally*, 
le President indicated an interest in ap- our Government cannot agree to any such 
oving my bill. He instructed his staff to notion * B ^t the United States imposed its 
nfer with the Budget Bureau and the Sec- own condition, namely, that the intervenf 
tary of the Interior to discuss the eco- ^l°n and aggression of North Vietnam must 
>mics of the legislation, relative to the ce *Jf e before negotiations start, 
ireau’s report which must be made. I Senator Cooper noted that in this atmos- 
nture, to hope that the executive branch pnere, both sides were seeking “a kind of 
11 sanction this undertaking. If that is unconditional surrender. I believe it more 
>ne, I think the Representatives in the Con- reasonable to say that we are prepared to 
ess of all the Basin States may well give ei ^ er true negotiations.*’ 
eir approval. We will need all the help we ~ BecaB J n g events leading up to the cease* 
n get fire in Korea, Cooper noted that neither side 

The construction of the central Arizona previous conditions 

oject wm be the first in a series of author- tD negotiations. : 1 

itions which finally will bring new water Through negotiations, the effort was 
to the mainstream of the lower basin. Scar- mad ® attain the objectives that we still 
>y would be avoided, and the apprenhen- see ^ today, said Cooper. 
ins of the Upper Basin States would be Every American ought to realize that the 
ayed. Our obligation to Mexico would be United States “can never accept the condi- 


, ‘ Eions of the Upper Basin States would be ^very American ought to realize that the 

Arlzona . and California should Join a nayed. Our obligation to Mexico would be United States “can never accept the condi- 
fprees as good comrades and friends, and fulfilled, and all the states along the river tions now Imposed by the Communists * * * 
Sailiw tog ? the , r seek the mesns by could far better plan Ior thelr future water and It is reasonable to say that they will not 

which to avpld a. shortage of water ln the needs * accept ours. There Is no evidence that the 

Wgenerany fecognlz^ TaT'exXfusfs 1 think the agreement of our two States Communists are willing to negotiate at all 

S oSSStt It ^KtEln Is a happy and auspicious development. We th ®J will agree to any settlement 

oi yoioraao itiver water m both Arizona and no fl “ k fnr th „ .T, nf b _ tb which would end their support of the so- 

Cahfornla ought to receive protection over ah the tolSecatllns and blttone^f ^bveone called war o£ national liberation which they 

new uses which would come into existence, imprecations ana bitterness ox bygone h initiated ” said Cooper 

when for examnle the 41 him™ years may now be swept away. As good initiated, said cooper. j 

Arizona protect would be built a= -ve know nel ghbors, Arizona and California can work But a formal announcement by the Presi- 
lt mustand shouTd be built ’ ° for “ he development and progress of both that the United States is willing to 

As S result of tbot , our people, and a brighter light will shine negotiate without prior conditions would 

senta o l6ga i r ® pre ' upon our future. We may look forward clear the alr - President Johnson has now 

ri t ™^ d f'^,°iu and ° f ° Ur wlth considerable assurance to an increas- made such an announcement. 
it /t rrri . Q It a bih- lng, rather than a dwindling, water supply. The Gleaner- Journal commends Senator 

Here (I wish to pay tribute to a great water The magnet which has drawn, and is draw- Cooper for his very timely speech in the Sen- 
lawyer, Northcutt Ely, whose experience, ing, millions of people to this corner of the ate. There is no doubt that the speech had 
Whose skill, and whose indefatigable energy continent, does not seem to be losing its a beneficial effect on U.S. policy. 
F/ C h!fn. 0 ,i e l? OU3 H be ? flt t0 , our cause, power. If we can solve the problem of an Kentuckians can he grateful that Senator 
stR+p valiant service to our adequate water supply, then the 40 million Cooper is on the alert in following foreign 

3S. Was . le . ader , In drafting the Californians, who will call this State their relations policy. His remarks trieeered wide 


State. He was the leader ln drafting the Californians, who will call this State their 
present bill, and his advice has been of im- home ln the year 2000, will fulfill the hopes 
measurable assistance to all of us who have and dreams we proudly and fondly have for 
laborec} to find a fair and equitable answer the future of our State. 


Kentuckians can be grateful that Senator 
Cooper is on the alert in following foreign 
relations policy. His remarks triggered wide, 
comment. The fact that our Government 
has altered its course is indicative of the : 
importance of Cooper’s speech. 
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Which includes the remarks of Dr. James 
A. Sensenbaugh, Maryland's distin- 
guished superintendent of schools, 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In a Country School 

It was wholly. In keeping with his rural up- 
bringing for President Johnson to go back 
to the one-room country schoolhouse In 
Texas, where he began the long climb to- 
ward learning, to sign the bill authorizing 
the vast new program of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. The one-room schoolhouse has long 
since passed from the lives of most of the 
Americans living today, but for men and 
women of the President’s generation who 
were raised on farms the. small rural school 
will always stand as a symbol of many funda- 
mental aspects of education, such as the 
skill and devotion of teachers, the long-last- 
ing effect that capable Instructors exert on 
their pupils, and the fact that books and 
teachers are more valuable than big, new 
buildings. 

■ The new bill and the boys and girls it is 
intended to help have little more than his- 
tory in common with the one-room country 
schoolhouse. But history is important, and 
the contrast ' between Mr. Johnson’s old 
school and the complex of modern prob- 
lems — centering in the cities — toward which 
the Federal bill Is directed helps to under- 
line the fact that this is a major program 
which now challenges the ingenuity of State 
and city educators as much, if not more, 
than a roomful of lively boys and girls, 
ranging from the first to the e'ighth grades, 
challenged the country schoolteacher. 

The bill is not intended to relieve States 
or communities of their present burdens, but 
to help them to do more and better work in 
areas which need attention. Its emphasis is 
on low-income families which may be. aided, 
by new measures ranging from preschool 
education to efforts to reduce early teenage 
dropouts, to lift themselves and their chil- 
dren from the poverty level. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion, of course, about the bill’s 
special provisions under which parochial 
school pupils may benefit — and this may not 
be settled until the issue has been tested In 
court — but for the time being the significance 
of the bill is that it will make Federal funds 
available where outside help seems to be 
needed. 

Dr. James A. Sensenbaugh, Maryland’s 
superintendent of schools, deserves special 
mention for his comment yesterday. He said 
that educators have always said in the past 
that they couldn’t do what they wanted to 
do with the money they were given. Now, 
he said, “we have an obligation to use our 
best thinking to come up with new ideas.” 
That kind of an approach, and emphasis on 
the point that initiative should come from 
the community rather than from the Federal 
Government, will help to justify the bill and 
quiet the fears of citizens who feel that today, 
as in the time of the one-room schoolhouse, 
education should begin as close to home as 
possible. 

Mr, BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have the 
recently adopted statement of the Coun- 
cil of Orthodox Synagogues of Greater 
Washington in support of S. 370 printed 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the State- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement by Council of Orthodox Syna- 
- Oogues of Greater Washington on S, 370, 
„,JHE Ej^Ejffl^NTAiiY . ,and . Secondary . Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 

’ .Th? Council of Orthodox Synagogues of 
Greater Washington, which represents nine 
synagogues in the Washington area, and, 


through them, the entire Orthodox Jewish 
Community of Greater Washington, un- 
qualifiedly supports S. 370, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. We 
share with all Americans of every race and 
creed the vital interest all have in improving 
the quality of public and private education 
and making knowledge fully available to the 
future generations of this country’s citizens. 
There can, indeed, be no more certain insur- 
ance for the continued prosperity and well- 
being of the United States than a firm com- 
mitment of this Nation’s resources toward 
the goal of superior educational opportunity 
for all. We view the proposed legislation as 
a sound and necessary step in that direction, 

Our religious heritage also gives us a 
particular interest in this legislation, The 
Jewish people have come to he known as the 
“People of the Book,” and our traditions 
have taught us reverence for learning and 
for scholarship, of both secular and religious. 
As Orthodox Jews we are concerned not only 
with training our children in the sciences 
and humanities, but in transmitting to them 
an understanding of and appreciation for 
the Jewish traditions which have kept our 
faith alive for almost the full recorded his- 
tory of man. Experience has demonstrated 
that the most effective means of achieving 
this dual result is through the Jewish Day 
Schools, which supply children of the Jew- 
ish faith with a comprehensive secular edu- 
cation side-by-side with a Jewish religious 
program of study. There are now 272 such 
schools throughout the United States — two 
of which are in Washington, D.C. — and they 
operate autonomously as privately spon- 
sored institutions supported by tuition-pay- 
ing parents and voluntary contributors. 
These schools maintain exceedingly high 
standards in both their curriculum.?, and 
their graduates have distinguished them- 
selves in various professions and community 
positions as well as in Jewish religious life. 

The proposed legislation would alleviate 
the financial burden now borne by the par- 
ents of the children attending these schools, 
most of whom are of moderate means. It 
would do so by providing library and other 
books to be used in the secular curriculum 
of those schools, and by allowing the day 
schools, together with other public and pri- 
vate schools, to use the facilities of supple- 
mentary educational centers which could 
make available laboratories and other facili- 
ties, supplies, or services which strain the 
modest budgets of these institutions. Since 
the day schools provide a secular education 
which is equal to that given students in 
public or nonsectarian private schools, it is 
only fair to allot equal Federal assistance for 
these community services. Any exclusion for 
schools of this character from a program of 
Federal assistance for secular education 
merely because these schools offer, In the 
same building and as a part of the same 
day’s course of study, classes aimed at fos- 
tering appreciation for and observance of 
Jewish traditions, would penalize children 
because of their faith. We believe that the 
first amendment’s guarantee for the free 
exercise of religion as surely forbids such 
discrimination as does its prohibition against 
the establishment of religion proscribe di- 
rect support for any single religious cause. 

The present legislation, S. 370, insures 
equal treatment for all institutions which 
mold our country’s destiny by educating 
future generations in the sciences, humani- 
ties, and in the principles of loyal American 
citizenship. Since Federal assistance is nec- 
essary and since the legislation’s standard is, 
in our view, one of the few permissible ones 
by which such assistance can be distributed, 
we unqualifiedly support S. 370 and urge its 
adoption. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OP HATCH 
' ACT 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
some time ago, I introduced S. 1474 
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which would establish a bipartisan Com- 
mission of 12 members, including 2 from 
the Senate and 2 from the House, to sug- 
gest ways in which the Hatch Act might 
be amended to enable Government em- 
ployees to participate more fully in civic 
and political affairs locally. 

I am happy to report that the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections of the Rules Committee, 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
has agreed to hold early hearings on this 
measure. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
on April 14, 1965, supporting the measure 
which would establish such a Commis- 
sion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Back to the Hatch Act 

In refusing to authorize Government 
workers to participate in purely local poli- 
tics on a partisan basis, the Civil Service 
Commission did not specifically contest the 
good sense of that proposal. But it passed 
the buck, with the comment that such a 
change should “more appropriately be con- 
sidered by Congress.” 

This is a disappointment. For surely the 
spirit of the Hatch Act, and of the safeguards 
which that statute provides for the Federal 
career service, would not be abused by a 
Government employee who takes an active 
part in the local political affairs of his com- 
munity. The fact is, of course, that some 
Government workers already do so. But 
they are forced, as the rules now stand, to 
circumvent the normal political structure 
and to participate only under the label of 
nonpartisan organizations. In an area such 
as Washington's, where so many citizens are 
affiliated with the Government, the effect is 
to sharply diminish the base of effective local 
leadership. 

The Civil Service Commission position is, 
as we understand it, that this issue ought 
to be considered as part of a review of the 
Hatch Act as a whole. And such a review, 
along the lines proposed in a bill by Senator 
Brewster of Maryland, is no doubt in order 
after all these years. 

But the trouble is that an extensive review 
and overhaul of the act is also an exceed- 
ingly complex proposition, on which Con- 
gress is not apt to complete any legislative 
action soon. Local political leaders, who are 
seeking a simple change in the civil service 
regulations to deal with the problem of local 
political participation, have now asked Com- 
mission Chairman John Macy for a hearing 
in order to further discuss the proposal. We 
think that request, at least, should be 
granted. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OP MAS- 
SACRE OP ARMENIANS BY TURKS 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the 50th 
anniversary of the Turkish genocide of 
the Armenians brings to mind not only 
the great self-sacrifice of this virile 
though ancient nation in the interest of 
virtuous government and human rights, 
but the important contributions made by 
the Armenians to the Allied war effort 
of 1915-18 as “The Little Ally” of the 
West. 

The Armenians, although the small- 
est of the Allied nations to participate 
in the struggle against Germany and 
Turkey in World War I, contributed 
more to the Allied cause in terms of cas- 
ualties than any other single allied state, 
large or small. 
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It is not generally known that when 
the Russian armies withdrew from the 
Caucasian front in 1917, the Armenians, 
scarcely 2 years after the terrible blood 
bath of 1915 which had Been designed 
to destroy their nation, fielded an army 
and, in a series of brilliant campaigns, 
prevented the Turks from’ winning the 
oil reserves at Baku for use of the Ger- 
man war machine. These victories 
forced Turkey to recognize the newly 
formed independent Armenian state. 

Such great sacrifices and devotion to 
the cause of freedom must not be for- 
gotten in .this year 1965, one-half cen- 
tury removed from the tragic events of 
1915. " ; ", ' " ; ~ ; 

MEDICARE FOR THE AGED: SOCIAL 
Security coverage for doc- 

TORS "* f . 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it 1§ heartening to know that the Senate 
Committee on Finance is working inten- 
sively to draft a report to the Senate on 
the administration bill, as amended, pro- 
viding medical, hospital, and nursing 
home care for' the elderly under social 
security coverage, commonly referred to 
as medicare. ’’ 

Of course, the political doctors who 
control the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association oppose 
this bill, as they have always opposed 
every movement to better the health of 
the American people. 

Furthermore, under the auspices of the 
political doctors heading the American 
Medical Association, referendums have 
been taken in various States of. the 
Union — including my State of Ohio — and 
in every instance the physicians and 
surgeons in those States responded to 
the referendums by invariably voting’ by 
a percentage of 67 percent or more in 
favor of including doctors under social 
security coverage. 

However, despite that, the American 
Medical Association’s ruling clique con- 
tinues to oppose social security coverage 
for physicians and surgeons. At the 
present time the medical profession is 
the only profession not included under 
the beneficent provisions of our social 
security laws. Of course, our social se- 
curity system should be universal. It 
should apply to all, employed and self- 
employed alike. 

Recently, Dr. W. E. Lockhart, writing 
in the Texas Journal of Medicine, stated: 

In the decades that will come, historians, 
doctors and statesmen may marvel that | the 
medical profession almost always took the 
conservative stand against progressive meas- 
ures. * * * 20 years ago we opposed Blue Cross, 
fearing that this would lead to socialized 
medicine. * * * We doctors opposed Federal 
aid to medical education although we knew 
that medical schools had inadequate financ- 
ing. * * * We are now opposing medical care 
for the aged under socail security — actually 
a conservative measure that will become law 
and will be accepted by the American people. 
Why cannot medical leadership pick a winner 
in one race? 

Mr. President, that was, the statement 
of an eminent doctor from Texas, Many 
physicians and surgeons oppose the reac- 
tionary policies of that small group of 
political doctors who control the AMA. 


May I conclude by repeating a short 
statement recently made to me by an 
Ohio physician, a personal friend of 
mine: 

Most hospitals have the recovery room in 
the wrong place. It should be next to the 
cashier’s office. 


JOHN L. SWEENEY, FEDERAL CO- 

CHAIRMAN OF APPALACHIAN RE- 
GIONAL COMMISSION 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Appalachian Regional 
Commission held its first meeting this 
week and began the work of this import- 
ant program. Since an important as- 
pect of the program will be its adminis- 
tration,, I believe it is essential that we 
know the man who will be in charge of 
carrying out the day-to-day tasks. He is 
Mr. John L. Sweeney who is the Fed- 
eral Cochairman of the Commission. 

An interview with Mr. Sweeney was re- 
ported in the Charleston, W. Va., Ga- 
zette on April 19, 1965. It portrays him 
as an industrious, resourceful, hard- 
working public servant. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
article in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Sweeney: America’s Envoy to Appalachia 
(By Harry Ernst) 

Washington. — In the life of John L. 
Sweeney, theory and practice have frequent- 
ly clashed and theory almost always has 
lost. 

Sweeney, a 37-year-old combat veteran of 
American politics, recently was appointed by 
President Johnson, confirmed by the Senate 
and sworn in as Federal Cochairman of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission at an an- 
nual salary of $27,000. 

With a $1.1 billion carrot and veto power 
over its spending as an imposing stick, 
Sweeney is the man who has to keep aid to 
Appalachia from becoming Just another pork 
barrel. , 

His job will 'be essentially the same as that 
of a diplomat. As tT.S. Ambassador to 11 
States, he has to forge a regional develop- 
ment program that transcends State bound- 
aries while keeping the natives and his Fed- 
eral partners happy. 

They include 11 Governors, ranging in poli- 
tics from the racism of Alabama to the rela- 
tive liberalism of West Virginia; their 
sometimes independent department heads; 
and a dozen Federal agencies that will be 
Involved in the program. 

If success emerges from such a melting 
pot of bureaucracy, Sweeney will be hailed 
as the first architect of President Johnson’s 
creative federalism. If he fails, the State 
Department can always find a new country 
in Africa where it’ can dispatch a used diplo- 
mat. 

A Chicago native, Sweeney clashed with 
theory when he enrolled at Michigan State 
University and discovered the serene aca- 
demic life costs money. So he developed his 
character by driving a taxicab and bar- 
tending while working his way through 
school. 

The State Department couldn’t have come 
up with a better description of a skilled dip- 
lomat— the type of personality needed to 
keep aid to Appalachia from degenerating 
into an 11-State. free-for-all. 

Practical politics lured him away from the 
classroom and shattered some of his favor- 
ite theories. 

Sweeney served as legislative secretary to 


former Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of Michi- 
gan, for 4 ‘/a years, then became legislative as- 
sistant to Senator Pat McNamara, Democrat, 
of Michigan, and later staff director of the 
Senator’s labor subcommittee. 

After, moving to Washington, Sweeney was 
so used to working and going to school that 
he couldn’t resist obtaining a law degree from 
George Washington University by attending 
night classes. 

“I have changed every one of my Ideas 
about politics since coming to Washington,” 
he observed. “I have learned the necessity 
for compromise In transferring the objectives 
of politics into public policy.” 

He thinks his best teacher has been Presi- 
dent Johnson and his practice of consensus. 
And he has grown fond of Congress as “an 
Immensely effective and responsible organiza- 
tion,” although In his student days he con- 
sidered it a historical hangover. 

“The Appalachian development program,’’ 
Sweeney thinks, “Is a perfect example of how 
a useful program can result 'from an enor- 
mous amount of compromising’. " 

In 1963, he was appointed Executive Direc- 
tor of the President’s Appalachian Regional 
Commission and the following year became 
Chairman of Its successor, the Federal De- 
velopment Planning Committee for Ap- 
palachia. 

President Johnson undoubtedly chose 
Sweeney, a cool midwesterner who never 
could be mistaken for a hillbilly, to serve as 
Federal commander of Appalachian devel- 
opment because of his knowledge of the 
delicate compromises that shaped the pro- 
gram. 

Sweeney thinks two key decisions kept the 
program from fading away even before it 
reached Congress. 

One was winning the support of conserva- 
tive governors by limiting the program to 
financing public facilities and by giving them 
veto power over projects in their States. 

Tlie other was uniting the dozen Federal 
agencies behind the program by giving them 
the funds and responsibility for imple- 
menting the parts of It that are their tradi- 
tional concern. They undoubtedly would 
have fought any effort to create a TVA-style 
Appalachian authority that would have dis- 
placed them. 

Will Sweeney be as successful in imple- 
menting the Appalachian development pro- 
gram as he was In helping to establish it? 

“He has one of the best minds I’ve seen,” 
a coworker commented. “He has a terrific 
ability to express himself clearly and knows 
the best ways to persugile people to agree 
with him.” 



PROMPT AOjrrON ON IMMIGRATION 

REFORM LEGISLATION NEEDED 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee has pending before it important im- 
migration reform legislation in the form 
of S. 500, introduced on behalf of a num- 
ber of Senators by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart]. Another meas- 
ure pending before the subcommittee is 
S. 1093, an immigration reform bill, 
which I introduced on February 10 to- 
gether with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Clark] and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] . 

Some of the ways in which this meas- 
ure differs from S. 500 are: First, provi- 
sions to accelerate the 5-year phase- 
out of tlie national origins quota in line 
with the prompt elimination by the bill 
of similar discrimination in the Asian- 
Pacific triangle; second, establishing of 
authority for judicial review of claims 
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to TLS. nationality under the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act or Declaratory 
Judgment Act; third, the establish- 
ment of the 10-year statute of limitations 
for deportation cases; and, fourth, the 
creation of a Board of Visa Appeals in 
the Department of State to review, upon 
the request of the Secretary of State, 
any consular officer concerned, or of any 
person aggrieved all decisions denying or 
revoking visas or extensions thereof or 
the application of any State Department 
immigration regulations. 

The latter two proposals were en- 
dorsed by the Association of the Bar of 
the State of New York in 1961 during 
its consideration of S. 551, immigration 
reform legislation which I introduced in 
the 87th Congress. 

On April 1 of this year, the report of 
the Committee on Federal Legislation of 
the New York State Bar Association was 
published. The report urges the prompt 
enactment of S. 500 and favors the in- 
clusion in S. 500 or enactment of sepa- 
rate legislation containing the provision 
of S. 1093 establishing a 10-year statute 
of limitations for deportation cases. On 
March 29, the New York County Law- 
yers’ Association’s Committee on Ameri- 
can Citizenship issued its report also 
favoring enactment of S. 500. 

I hope that the subcommittee will give 
both S. 500 — which I have cosponsored — 
and S. 1093 its serious consideration, 
along with other measures, pending be- 
fore it, and that prompt and favorable 
action will be taken by the Senate to en- 
act badly needed immigration reform 
legislation during this session of Con- 
gress. It is time for the patchwork and 
piecemeal approach to immigration re- 
form to be overhauled and a comprehen- 
sive new law codified. 

It has been a decade since our immi- 
gration wall was perpetuated by the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
better knpwn as the McCarran-Walter 
Act. Time and experience have more 
than dramatized the fact that, as its op- 
ponents contended 11 years ago, it is per- 
haps as unique a law as we have on our 
statute books. But these 11 years have 
also produced an atmosphere of political 
helplessness to exasperate even the most 
determined Immigration reformers, so 
that today most are resigned to the now 
annual practice of settling for piecemeal 
revisions or temporary relief, rather than 
an effective overhaul of our entire policy 
of immigration. The backdoor methods 
Congress has used to coyer up deficiencies 
in the basic law is the greatest proof of 
the law’s inadequacies. Since the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act was enacted. Con- 
gress has passed special, short-term im- 
migration and refugee legislation which 
has had the cumulative effect of admit- 
ting into the United States more than 
twice as many persons as permitted un- 
der the basic McCarran-Walter Act. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the report by the 
Committee on Federal Legislation of the 
New York State Bar Association. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: — 

No. 71 6 


New York State Bar Association — A Report 
by the Committee on Federal Legislation 
(The President's proposals (S. 500, H.R. 2850) 

to amend the Immigration laws to abolish 

the national origins system and to effect 

other reforms) 

On January 13, 1965, President Johnson 
proposed to Congress that the national 
origins quota system for admission of Im- 
migrants be eliminated over a 5-year transi- 
tion period and replaced by a system based 
upon the merits of each Individual applicant 
as measured by, e.g. his skills, his relation- 
ships to persons living here, or his flight 
from political oppression. 1 These recommen- 
dations are contained In S. 500, Introduced 
by Senator Hart and 32 other Senators in- 
cluding Javits and Kennedy of New York 
and In H.R. 2850, Introduced by Congressman 
Celler . 2 

More specifically, the principal proposals 
of S. 500 are : 

1. "Phase-out” of the national origins 
quota system over a 5-year period by reduc- 
ing such quotas 20 percent each year and 
transferring the numbers so released to a 
quota reserve pool. Thus in the first year, 
20 percent (roughly 32,000) would be re- 
leased to the pool; In the second year 40 
percent (or 64,000) would be in the pool; 
until In the fifth year and thereafter, all 
quota numbers would be allocated through 
the pool. During the transition period the 
pool would be made up of the above released 
numbers and unused numbers of the pre- 
vious year assigned to the old quota areas. 

2. Immediate relief to minimum quota 
areas by Increasing the minimum quota, now 
100, to 200, subject to future reduction in 
the same manner as In (1) above. 

3. Issuance of quota numbers based on the 
following preferences, (a) the first 50 per- 
cent, to persons with exceptional skills who 
will be “especially advantageous” to the 
United States, (b) next 30 percent (plus any 
part of the first 50 percent not used) , to un- 
married sons and daughters of ' TJ.S. 
citizens not eligible for nonquota status be- 
cause they are over 21 years of age, (c) next 
20 percent (plus any part of the first 80 per- 
cent not used) , to spouses and unmarried 
sons and daughters of aliens lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence in the United 
States, and any portion remaining to other 
quota applicants, with percentage prefer- 
ences to other relatives of U.S. citi- 
zens and parents of resident aliens, and then 
to certain classes of workers where there Is 
a shortage of employable persons in the 
United States. 

4. To prevent a single country from ob- 
taining disproportionate benefits. Issuance 
of more than 10 percent of the total quota 
numbers authorized for any year to any 
quota area would not be permitted. 


1 H. Doc. No. 62, 89th Cong., 1st sess. (1965) . 

3 Other bills with the same objectives and 
substantially similar provisions have been 
Introduced; viz., S. 436 (Scott), H.R. 603 
(Matsunaga), H.R. 541 (Thompson, N.J.), 
H.R. 764 (Gallagher), H.R. 768 (Gilbert), 
H.R. 832 (Minish), H.R. 1764 (Donohue), 
and H.R. 2587 (Burton) . H.R. 5324 (Reid, 
N.Y.), having substantially the same objec- 
tives as the administration bill, would ac- 
complish them by basing annual quotas' on 
the latest U.S. census Instead of the 1920 
census as at present, and by redistributing 
unused quotas through regional pools; that 
Is, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. H.R. 
1803 (Wydler) would also abolish the na- 
tional origins system but differs in other re- 
spects from the administration bill. H.R. 
2078 (Philibin), provides for pooling of 
quotas under the present system. 


5. To prevent inequities, the President, 
after consultation with the Immigration 
Board (established by sec. 18 of S. 500), 
may reserve for otherwise qualified Immi- 
grants whose admission would further the 
national security Interest, up to 30 percent 
of the reserve quota pool and for refugees 
from oppression because of race, color, re- 
ligion, national origin, adherence to demo- 
cratic beliefs, or their opposition to totali- 
tarianism or dictatorship, or who are 
uprooted because of natural calamity or 
military operations, up to 10 percent of the 
reserve pool. Any numbers so reserved and 
not needed revert to the pool. 

6. Immediate elimination of the “Asia- 
Pacific Triangle" provision of existing law, 
discussed below. 

7. " Establishment of nonquota status for 
parents of U.S. citizens, as well as 
to a child (under 21) or spouse as present 
law provides. 

8. Establishment of an Immigration Board 
composed of two Members from the House, 
two from the Senate and three members ap- 
pointed by the President to study and con- 
sult Government departments on Immigra- 
tion policy, to make recommendations to 
the President as to reservation and alloca- 
tion of quotas and to recommend to the 
Attorney General criteria for admission of 
skilled specialists and workers whose services 
are needed by reason of labor shortages In 
the United States. 

In addition, S. 500 contains other provi- 
sions of more specialized application and 
makes technical changes In existing law 
which will not be discussed in this report. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The committee approves the objectives and 
provisions of S. 500 and urges Its enactment. 

In addition, we recommend that considera- 
tion be given to enacting, by inclusion in 
S. 600 or by separate bill, a 10-year statute 
of limitations for deportation cases, as was 
proposed In 1961 In S. 551 of the 87th Con- 
gress, which was a bill to amend the immigra- 
tion laws by modifying but not abolishing 
the national origins system, Introduced by 
Senator Javits for himself and Senators 
Keating, Morse, Case, and Scott, 
DISCRIMINATORY PROVISIONS OP EXISTING LAW 

(1) The national origins system 

The national origins system had Its genesis 
In the Immigration Act of 1924 (referred to 
as the 1924 act) and was carried forward 
In the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 (referred to as the 1952 act) . The 
number of persons allowed to enter the 
United States from any quota area (l.e., a 
particular country as designated under the 
act) during any year Is limited (subject to 
exceptions respecting Asiatic persons herein- 
after mentioned) to one-sixth of 1 percent of 
the number of inhabitants in the continental 
United States in 1920 attributable by na- 
tional origin to such country. Each coun- 
try, however, has a minimum quota of 100.” 
Determination of quotas Is the Joint respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the Attorney General. 1 

As most recently determined, 6 33 countries 
have quotas of more than the 100 minimum 
ranging from Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land (65,361) and Germany (25,814) to Es- 
tonia (115). Italy has 5,666. 

While the national origins systems per se 
discriminates respecting country of origin of 
the immigrant, the law contains a not easily 
apparent discrimination against Negroes on 


s 8 U.S.C.A. 1161(a). 

‘Id. 1151(b), 1152. 

'Pres. Proc. See 8 U.S.C.A. 1151, pocket 
part. 
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separate quotas for each country within the are calling for a united free world opposed 
triangle. to communism, our Immigration policies are 

Complex rules determine whether an im- based on Invidious distinctions among eoun- 
migrant is chargeable to a quota area within tries and nationalities, Including the very 
the triangle or to the triangle quota. 8 * 10 The countries we wish to ally with us.‘ 

Interesting point Is that these rules are based 


the basis of race." This Is accomplished by 
the provision of 8 U.S.C.A. 1151(a) which re- 
quires that “the number of Inhabitants In the 
continental United States in 1920 * * * 
shall be the same number heretofore deter- 
mined under the provisions of section 11 of 
the Immigration Act of 1924 * * Sec- 
tion 11(d) of the 1924 act provided that In 
computing quotas the term "inhabitant of 
the continental United States in 1928" did 
not Include the descendants of slave immi- 
grants. Thus the Negro population of the 
United States is excluded in determining 
quotas under present law. 

Moreover, the method of computing the 
national origins of the 1920 population of 
the continental United States is designed to 
give only a rough approximation of where our 
ancestors came from., , ? 

As explained in the 1961 report of the 
committee on Federal legislation of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New York * 
on legislation then proposed to amend the 
immigration laws : 

"The method employed in making the na- 
tional origins calculations pursuant to that 
act was explained in a Joint memorandum of 
the Secretaries of State, Commerce, and La- 
bor dated February 25, 1928. S. Doc. Co, 70th 
Cong., 1st sess. In essence, the method em- 
ployed in making the calculations was as 
follows : 

“The population of the United States in 
1790 was classified by national origin simply 
upon the basis of their surnames. ' Then 
immigration and census records for the 
period 1820 to 1920 were used to furnish the 
numbers of persons coming from each for- 
eign country during those years. (Records 
from 1790 to 1820 were unavailable.) \ Then 
1920 census statistics were used to supply 
the numbers of persons in the population 
Who were Cither immigrants or the children 
of immigrants, and the countries of their na- 
tional origin. 

. “Other persons included in the 1920 census 
Were allocated among countries of origin 


not on national origin but on race and apply 
to a person bom outside the triangle (as well 
as to one born within it) if he, by as much 
as one -half his ancestry, is attributable to a 
people indigenous to, or a colony or depend- 
ent area or quota area located within, the 
triangle. For example, an immigrant born 
in Germany of a Malayan father and a Ger- 
man, mother is chargeable to the Asia-Pacific 
triangle’ quota and a native of Canada born 
of a Japanese mother and a Canadian father, 
who otherwise would be a nonquota immi- 
grant, 11 since he is a native of an independent 
country in the Western Hemisphere, is 
chargeable to the quota for Japan. 

Enactment of S. 500 would result in im- 
mediate eliminatipn of the Asia-Pacific tri- 
angle. 13 

( 3 ) Chinese persons 

\ When the Chinese exclusion laws were re- 
pealed in 1943, a special racial quota of 105 
was established for Chinese persons wherever 
born. 13 In addition, there is a quota of 100 
for non-Chinese persons bom in China. This 
arrangement was carried over into the 1952 
Act. 14 The Act of December 17, 1943, defined 
a Chinese person as an alien who has as 
much as one-half Chinese blood. 10 Thus an 
adult Canadian born in Canada of a Cana- 
dian father and a Chinese mother cannot 
enter the United States except under the 
special Chinese quota. 

Enactment of S. 500 would forthwith ter- 
minate this discrimination. 10 

NEED FOE KEFOEM OF IMMIGEATION LAWS 

The Committee believes that amendment 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act in 
the respects proposed In S. 500 is long over- 
due. President Johnson favors, and his three 
predecessors, Presidents Kennedy, Eisen- 


upoh the basis Of projections of the ,1790 hower, and Truman favored, immigration law 

population and the immigration thereafter, — *— „ — *• *•«.- — : — *■'*•«•* * — *-* 11 — 

Which, projections were based In part upon 
assumed rates of natural Increase. S, Doc. 

65, 70th Cong., 1st sess. 

“In other Words, if persons of one national 
origin multiplied faster than persons of an- 
other national origin, the calculations made 
under the 1924 act would not reflect it." 

S. 500 would phase out the national 
origins system over a 5-year period and 
eventually eliminate It. 3 ' 

(2) Asia-Pacific triangle 

The Asia-Faciflc triangle comprises all 
quota areas situated wholly within an area 
bounded by meridian 60* east and' 165° 
west longitude and north of the parallel 
25“ south latitude. It embraces all 
Asiatic countries from India to Japan 
and all Pacific islands north of „ Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Including (in addi- 
tion to India and Japan) for example, China, 

Burma, Indonesia, Korea, Laos, Pakistan, 

Philippines, Thailand, and Vietnam., The 
1962 act established a separate quota of 100 
for tlie triangle itself 0 In addition to the 


reform and the, present bill has bipartisan 
support. 17 

Our immigration law today reflects a racial 
philosophy repugnant to our American tradi- 
tion. It assumes that certain people are 
inferior to others solely because of where 
they were born. It discriminates against 
immigrants from Southern and Eastern Eu- 
rope. It is particularly offensive to Asiastic 
countries. It amounts, as Attorney General 
Nicholas de B. Katzenbach recently said, to 
selecting immigrants on the basis of “per- 
sonal pedigree.” 13 It is an Insult to the 
millions of U.S. citizens whose ancestors 
came from the very countries discriminated 
against by present archaic and anachronistic 
law. 

As one writer has commented : 10 

“Through our immigration policies, we 
have managed to rub salt into the deepest 
wounds of two-thirds of the people of the 
world. Moreover, as we do not tire of point- 
ing out to the Russians, deeds speak louder 
than words. It is difficult for the Voice of 
American to explain away what we are doing 
in these fields. At the moment, when we 


8 In addition to discrimination against 
Chinese persons and races Indigenous to the 
Asia-Paciflf triangle, hereinafter discussed. 

7 Reports of Committees of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York Concerned 
With Federal Legislation (1961). 

3 S. 500, secs. 1 and 3. Bills to abolish 
the national origins system, similar to S. 500, 
have been proposed in earlier Congresses; 
for example, 84th Cong., 1st sess., S. 1206 
by Senator Lehman. In 1961, the Committee 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York above referred to did not even con- 
sider two such pending bills (H.R. 6555 and 
H.R. 607, 87th Cong.) because the committee 
felt that they did not have enough support 
to stand a chance of enactment at that time. 

4 8 U.S.C.A. 1162(b) (1). 


10 8 U.S.C.A. 1152(b) (2)— (6) . 

11 See 8 U.S.C.A. 1101(27). 

E S. 500, sec. 6. 

13 Act of Dec. 17, 1943, 57 Stat. 600. 

14 8 U.S.C.A. 1151(a). 

10 Sec. 5(b). 

10 S. 500, sec. 1. 

17 Truman (H. Doc. No. 620, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 3 et seq. June 25, 1952) ; Elsenhower 
(H. Doc. No. 1, 85th Cong., 1st sess., p. 7; H. 
Doc. No. 329, 84th Cong., 2d sess.; H. Doc. No. 
85, 85th Cong., 1st sess.); Kennedy (109 
Congressional Record No. 116, p. 12995, July 
31, 1963). 

18 New York Times, Feb. 11, 1965. 

“Kingsley, “Immigration and Our Foreign 

Policy Objectives," 21 Law and Contemp. 
Prob. 299, 306 (1956) . 


In 1776, our Declaration of Independence 
declared all men to be created equal in re- 
spect of certain inalienable rights. The Dec- 
laration was intended to be, and its conse- 
quences have been, worldwide in Impact. 
Its promise of equal opportunity brooks no 
qualification based on what Chief Justice 
Stone has called ***** obviously irrelevant 
and Invidious * * *” grounds. 30 

The onward march of American history has 
been in significant part the story of ever- 
greater fulfillment of the promise of “liberty 
and justice for all” referred to in our Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag and reflected in the. 
Declaration of Independence. The latest 
step was the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
outlawed discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, or national original In public ac- 
commodations and in employment affecting 
commerce. 21 That act constituted a solemn 
national declaration that henceforth such 
arbitrary discrimination was inconsistent 
with the deepest purposes of our Nation, 
thereby confirming the principles previously 
enunciated by the executive and Judicial 
branches which are supported by increasing 
numbers of our people. 22 

We believe that the selection of immi- 
grants on the basis of their race and na- 
tional origins is reminiscent of the notion 
that “some are more equal than others” 23 
and should have no place in our national 
policy. 

We have considered assertions that S. .500 
would open the floodgates to uncontrolled 
immigration and we believe them to be 
groundless. Limitations in the bill would 
prevent any Influx of undesirable immi- 
grants. Indeed the emphasis placed in the 
bill on skilled persons should elevate the 
quality of those admitted. Safeguards pro- 
tect against immigration becoming a con- 
tributing cause of unemployment in the 
United States. The provision (section 3) 
limiting to 10 percent of the total quota 
numbers authorized for any year the num- 
ber of immigrants of a single quota area 
protects against any one country sending a 
disproportionate number of immigrants to 
the United States. Finally it is estimated 
that if S. 500 is enacted, authorized quota 
immigration would increase from the present 
158,361 per year to about 166,000 and that 
the number of individual Immigrants would 
Increase by about 63, 000. 24 

Another reason for our support of S. 500 
is that under judicial rulings to date remedi- 
al action for discriminations in existing law 
lies solely with our citizens and Congress. 
Often when a statute affects interests not 
represented in the legislature — which is the 
case with aliens — courts have been careful to 
protect the unrepresented from undue dis- 
crimination. 35 As to immigration policy. 


30 Steele v. Louisville & Nashville R. Co., 
323 U.S. 192, 203 (1944). 

21 78 Stat. 24, titles II and VII. 

33 See "To Secure These Rights : Report of 
the President’s Committee on Civil Rights” 
(1947); Brown v. Board of Education, 347 
U.S. 483 (1954); Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 
U.S. 356 (1886). 

23 George Orwell, “Animal Form” ( 1946 )>. 

44 Op. cit., notes 1 and 17 supra. The ap- 
parent contradiction in the above figures is 
explained by the fact that some countries — 
for example, Britain and Erie — have large 
quotas under present law which are never 
filled. Under S. 500 unused quotas during 
the transition period would be allocated to 
the reserve pool and used. 

35 See Southern Pacific Co. v. Arizona, 325 
U.S. 761, 767-768, n. 2 (1945); McGoldrick v. 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 309 U.S. 33, 
45-46, n. 2 (1940) ; Helvering v. Gerhardt, 304 
U.S. 405, 412, 416 (1938).; South Carolina 
State Highway Dep’t. v. Barnwell Bros., 303 
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however, the courts have declined to exer- 
cise such review on the ground that the po- 
litical branches have plenary power because 
immigration is “* * * vitally and intricately 
interwoven with * * * foreign relations.’™ 
Judicial rulings which have upheld the na- 
tional origins system have been based on such 
plenary power of the political branches of 
Government. 27 Accordingly, such rulings 
cannot be taken as sustaining the reason- 
ableness of existing immigration laws. There 
is here no “legitimation” of the enactment 
as there might be in other areas. 

THE PROPOSAL fm A 10 -YEAR STATUTE OP 
LIMITATIONS IN DEPORTATION PROCEEDINGS 

S. 551, introduced in the 87th Congress 
by Senator Javtts, proposed adding to the 
1952 act a new section entitled, “Limitation 
of time of commencing deportation proceed- 
ings,” as follows: 

“Sec. 294. No alien shall be deported by rea- 
son of any conduct occurring more than 10 
years prior to the institution of deportation 
proceedings." 28 

Practically all civil remedies and criminal 
sanctions in our legal system are subject to 
time limitations precluding adverse conse- 
quences for conduct more than a certain 
number of years in the past. These are not 
to encourage unlawful conduct but because 
of the harmful social consequences of dis- 
rupting human affairs by reason of events 
in the far distant past.® The chief pur- 
poses of deportation are similar to two of 
the aims of the criminal law, i.e. to deter 
specified conduct and to prevent its repeti- 
tion (in this country) . 

The result of the absence of any statute 
Of limitations at present is shown by Niuk- 
kanen v. McAlexander, 362 U.S. 390 (1960) , 
where a 52-year-old house painter who had 
been in the United States since his first 
birthday and had served honorably in our 
Army was ordered deported on parole evi- 
dence of conduct more than 20 years earlier. 

We see no benefit to society resulting from 
deportations for long-past misconduct 
■Relent to Justify such hardships in individ- 
ual cases. 31 

conclusion 

The committee (1) urges the prompt en- 
actment of S. 500 and H.R. 2580 and (2) fa- 
vors enactment of legislation to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act to add a 
10-year statute of limitations for deportation 
cases. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Edwin L. Gasperlnl, Chairman; Francis 

A. Brick, Jr., Max Chopnick, Gerald E. 

Dwyer, William G. Fennell, Richard 


A. Givens, Judd D. Grey, Constantine 
N. Katsoris, Lawrence Keepnews, An- 
thony P. Marshall, Thomas R. Mc- 
Hugh, Herbert Miller, Peter P. Mul- 
len, George W. Myers, Jr., Edward 
L. Nadeau, Ellsworth Nichols, Alan K. 
Sawyer, Max Schwartz, Horace C, 
Winch. 


US 177, 184-185, n. 2 (1938); Edvxirds v. 
California, 314 U.S. 160, 174 (1941); Nippert 
V. Richmond, 327 U.S. 416, 434 (1946); 

Dowling, “Tbe Methods of Mr. Justice Stone 
in Constitutional Cases,” 41 Colum. L. Rev. 
1160 (1941); Givens, “Chief Justice Stone 
and the Developing Functions of Judicial 
Review,” 47 Va. L. Rev. 1321, 1343-1354 

Hartstades v. Shaughnessy, 342 U.S. 580, 
588-589 (1952). 

27 Ibid. 

23 See Charles L. Black, Jr., “The People and 
the Court” (1960) . 

20 This proposal was endorsed by the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation of the Associ- 
ation of the Bar of the City of New York in 
1961. Note 7 supra. 

m See Wood v. Carpenter, 101 U.S. 136, 193 
(1879); Holmes, “The Path of the Law,” 10 
Harv. L. Rev. 457, 477 (1897); Pound, “A 
Sqrvey of Social Interests,” 57 Harv. L. Rev. 
I) Tf9 (1943)'; “Developments in the Law — 
Statutes of Limitations,” 63 Harv. L. Rev. 
1177, 1185-1186 (1950); compare H. Rept. No. 
2096, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 192 (1952) . 

31 Maslow, “Recasting our Deportation Law: 
Proposals for Reform,” 56 Colum. L. Rev. 
309, 314-315 (1966). 


REGIONAL RAILROAD PLANNING 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the coor- 
dinated efforts of the States of New York 
and Connecticut in arriving at a solu- 
tion for continued service of the New 
Haven Railroad is indeed good news. 
The approach of an agreement on State 
contributions of financial assistance is 
expected to permit service to continue in 
its present form for at least 18 months. 
This breathing period should be used to 
confront the problems of the New Haven 
and metropolitan mass transportation 
with new and greater vigor. The period 
of 18 months should permit sufficient 
time for the interested State govern- 
ments and the Federal Government to 
formulate and act upon new, long-term 
solutions, to the control problems, which 
have received serious attention in the 
past months. 

The New Haven commuter crisis has 
demonstrated more strongly than ever 
the need for a bistate public authority, 
which I have, together with Represent- 
ative Reid of New York, urged for some- 
time to coordinate mass transportation 
problems in New York and Connecticut 
and the rest of the New England States. 
The bistate agency which I have pro- 
posed would consist of the States of New 
York and Connecticut and could be ex- 
panded to include the States of New Jer- 
sey, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 
The bistate agency would have the au- 
thority to operate passenger rail and 
transit systems located within the par- 
ticipating States. It is conceivable that 
such an agency coufd also consider prob- 
lems of regional planning for helicopter 
commuter service, interstate highway 
construction, and water travel. 

We should not permit expectations of 
a temporary solution of the New Haven 
Railroad crisis to impair renewed efforts 
to deal immediately with long-term 
problems affecting the New Haven and 
problems of mass transportation in the 
Northeastern States generally. The re- 
newed efforts of the Congress, the execu- 
tive branch, and the State governments 
are very much needed to solve transpor- 
tation problems affecting millions of citi- 
zens in these States. 

On February 13, I introduced legisla- 
tion to create a New York-Connecticut 
Rail Authority to provide machinery for 
such operation of passenger rail and 
transit systems in the New England 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record two editorials pub- 
lished in the New York Times of April 
20 and April 22, 1965, supporting the 
principle and an editorial published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of April 
21, recognizing the precedent of the_ as- 
sumption of governmental responsibility 
in the rail service problem area. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ord, as follows : 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 20, 1965] 
Basics in Urban Transport 
Analyzing the transportation problems 
that beset virtually every metropolitan area 
across the Nation, the Committee lor Eco- 
nomic Development concludes that their 
root lies In the pattern ol population growth. 
Over the last half century metropolitan areas 
have increased their share of the total popu- 
lation from under 40 percent to about 65 
percent. The projection for the year 2000' 
is that 74 percent — or 235 million people — ■ 
will then be living In 300 metropolitan areas. 

At a time when major decisions about 
transportation are Inescapable, governments 
In metropolitan areas are so fragmented that 
they have not developed agencies to take re- 
sponsibility for viewing the area as a whole. 
As a result, decisions too often are left to 
State and Federal officials. This is certainly 
the case In the New York metropolitan area, 
spread as It is across three States, and con- 
taining 1,467 different political entitles. 

Now that New Jersey, after years of delay, 
has finally ratified the compact granting the 
Tri-State Transportation Committee legal 
status, the Legislatures of New York and 
Connecticut should follow suit without delay. 
The aim must be to have the committee 
functioning as the legal transportation-plan- 
ning body for the metropolitan area by July 
1 the date stipulated. In the Federal High- 
way Act. The CED wisely emphasizes that 
the entire metropolitan area should be the 
basis for urban transportation planning. No 
one part of the area can go It alone. 

The difficulties now being encountered In 
trying to work out some way to keep the 
bankrupt New Haven Railroad’s commuter 
services running show the urgent need for 
a strong central body. New York and Con- 
necticut are following divergent tacks; the 
Federal Government is reluctant to become 
Involved, and there is danger that the rescue 
operation will be submerged in recrimina- 
tions among the politicians. As we have 
repeatedly urged, the only sound solution 
is a public authority to operate all the com- 
muter railroads In the area and coordinate 
them with the city subway system. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 22, 1965] 
Reprieve for the New Haven 

The agreement that the New Haven Rail- 
road will continue commuter operations into 
New York at their present level for at least 
18 months from June 1 Is a reprieve for 
25,000 daily riders from Connecticut and 
Westchester County. 

It is, however, only a temporary solution 
for the problem; not a permanent one. But 
it is an essential first step toward the ulti- 
mate goal. 

Negotiations for a long-term agreement 
under which the New York Central Railroad 
would take over the management of the New 
Haven commuter operations for a fee are 
being carried on by New York and Connecti- 
cut. The essential problem here is how the 
Inevitable operating deficit will be financed. 
While Federal officials have indicated a will- 
ingness to approve the $3 million demonstra- 
tion grant for the initial period, the White 
House opposes a continuation of subsidies. 
Will New York and Connecticut then foot 
’ the bill? 

Analysis of the commuter railroad problem 
as a whole leads to the Inescapable conclu- 
sion that any piecemeal settlement cannot be 
lasting. New York State Is now negotiating 
to take over and operate the biggst commuter 
line of all, the Long Island Rail Road. New 
Jersey is trying desperately to shore up the 
Erle-Lackawanna, with its 35,000 commuters. 

The transportation problems of the metro- 
politan community can only be resolved 
properly when the area is viewed as an entity. 
That is why we continue to urge the neces- 
sity for a tristate public authority to inte- 
grate the commuter railroads with the city 
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■ subway system and. to operate them as a 
public utility. 

[Prom the New' York Herald Tribune, Apr. 21, 

. ;?&] ; j 

The New Haven Commuters Rescued:' 

New York, Connecticut and the New Haven 
Railroad trustees hav;e hit off an agreement 
which , insures the preservation of commuter 
service for the next 12 to 18 months. Fur- 
thermore, all parties, are coniident that "a 
permanen t. solution” ..will be achieved during 
this breathing spell. 

What s agreed upon for now is a. "demon- 
stration grant” program, which means that 
the, two States chip In with money and tax 
relief, all of it, rounded out with Federal help. 

.The, point of .first importance, of course, 
Is that the trains. won’t stop running. Nego- 
tiation and good will triumphed. And for 
the long pull it has been established that rail 
mass transportation Is absolutely essential 
and that government accepts the responsi- 
bility of contracting and paying for this in- 
dispensable . service. . . That’s an important 
precedent; it makes history. 

Mr'. JAVITS. Mr, President, I also in- 
vite attention to the fact that there are 
a hiirhber of bills pending before the 
Committee on Commerce which could be 
helpful in giving a Arm direction to Gov- 
ernment policy on this issue. 
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TOWARD A STRONG WORLD MONE- 
TARY SYSTEM 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a recent 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times .by my distinguished colleague on 
, the ,J[oint Economic Committee, Repre- 
sentative. Tom Curtis, of Missouri, em- 
phasizes the need for new ways of pro- 
viding adequate liquidity to finance 
world trade and payments. Representa- 
tive Curtis points out that, while 
liquidity has been barely sufficient, the 
recent drying up of U.S. capital outflows 
has created shortages of capital severe 
enough to present the danger of a 
liquidity crisis, and to impel Europeans 
as well as Americans to make innova- 
tions in present international monetary 
arrangements to avoid this possibility. 

, ■£> my fellow Republican mem- 
bers of the Joint Economic Committee, 
have, introduced concurrent resolutions 
in both the Senate and House urging the 
Executive to convoke a well-planned 
international conference to find solu- 
tions to the weaknesses of the world 
monetary system. Such a conference 
would consider the correct role for the 
IMF or other appropriate international 
organizations in the management of in- 
ternational credit, would consider how 
to supply credit to deficit countries in 
time to correct threatening imbalances, 
apd how to increase the availability of 
long-term, low-cost credit to developing 
nations. . 

I ask unanimous consent that Repre- 
sentative Curtis’ letter may be printed 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Toward a Strong World Monetary System 
To the Editor: 

Evidence is accumulating that the admin- 
istration’s voluntary controls on U.S. foreign 
loans and investments have tightened 
European capital supplies. A Times corre- 


spondent in Europe recently pointed out that 
the program "is working in the direction 
Intended. It is greatly reducing and perhaps 
temporarily drying up, the flow of dollars 
to Europe.” 

Further evidence is the quieting of Euro- 
pean bankers’ demands that the United 
States raise Its interest rates to curb the 
dollar outflow. These sentiments had been 
informally expressed as recently as March at 
the American Bankers Association interna- 
tional monetary conference. 

The broad significance of the tightening 
of credit in European capital markets is its 
meaning for the international monetary sys- 
tem. Europeans have begun to experience 
the effects of our balance-of-payments defi- 
cits, as these deficits cease to supply the new 
liquidity that steady growth in world trade 
and payments demands. 

Therefore, while the administration’s con- 
trols over capital are clearly harmful to long- 
run U.S. interests, they may serve the short- 
run purpose of dramatically demonstrating 
the need for reform of the world monetary 
system, perhaps helping to break the inertia 
that has too long characterized the attitude 
both of key European governments and of 
our own. 

FOR DECISIVE ACTION 

The Republican members of the Joint 
Economic Committee unanimously stated in 
their recent views on the 1965 Economic 
Report of the President and the Council of 
Economic Advisers that "reform of the 
existing international monetary system is 
urgently needed.” We felt that "because 
liquidity for the existing system is largely 
supplied by U.S. balance-of-payments defi- 
cits, the system could break down when the 
United States finally eliminates its chronic 
deficit * * The time for decisive action 
is now at hand. It should not await the 
final solution to our balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Leadership of the kind required is not to 
be gamed by mere tinkering with the present 
system, however valuable it has proved itself 
In the past. The resolution to increase the 
International Monetary Fund quotas ap- 
proved in March by the IMF executive direc- 
tors makes modest innovations in the ways 
gold will be used to back new quotas. One 
wonders with the London Economist whether 
this will be the last increase in fund resources 
made under the present largely anachronistic 
accounting mechanism, which works reason- 
ably enough when the dollar and sterling 
happen to be strong but in present circum- 
stances makes the Fund heavily dependent 
on bilateral credits agreed through the Paris 
Club. 

Many international economists will argue 
that international liquidity Is now great 
enough to continue for several years to serve 
the requirements of world trade. Others, 
such as Dr. Walter Salant, of the Brookings 
Institution, feel that recent developments 
are already bringing the liquidity problem to 
a head. 

TO CONVOKE CONFERENCE 

Concurrent resolutions introduced in both 
the Senate and House, and sponsored by Re- 
publican members of the Joint Economic 
Committee, request the Executive to convoke 
a wen-planned international conference to 
find solutions to the weaknesses of the world 
monetary system. 

Such a conference would consider the cor- 
rect role for the IMF or other appropriate 
international organizations in the manage- 
ment of International credit, would consider 
how to supply credit to deficit countries in 
time to correct threatening imbalances and 
how to increase the availability of long-term 
low-cost credit to developing nations. 

U.S. leadership in creating a suitable world 
monetary system is long overdue. The Presi- 
dent must provide that leadership now 
Prime Minister toroid Wilson’s visit to. the 
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United States provides a unique opportunitv 
to demonstrate that leadership. 

Thomas B. Curtis, 

Member of Congress, 
Second District, Missouri. 

Washington, D.C., April 12, 1965. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a resolution of the town of 
Henrietta, N.Y., protesting the closing 
of a Veterans’ Administration hospital 
at Bath, N.Y. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Henrietta, N.Y.,; 

April 14, 1965. 

Senator Jacob Javits, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the Town Board 
of the Town of Henrietta on April 7 , 1965, 
the following resolution was passed: 

In consideration of the .many veterans 
residing in Monroe County, State of New 
York, and taking into account the many 
medical needs required by these veterans 
because of war inflicted injuries and dis- 
abilities: Be it hereby 
"Resolved, That the Town Board of Henri- 
etta, N.Y., support the Monroe County Vet- 
erans Organizations attempts to secure a 
veterans hospital for the county of Monroe' 
further 

Resolved, That this town board wishes to 
go on record as being opposed to the closing 
of the Veterans Hospital in Bath NY” 
Your thorough investigation and con- 
sidered favorable action in this matter will 
be greatly appreciated and made known to 
all veterans and other interested persons of 
our area. 

Very truly yours, 

Vincent Haggett, 

Town Clerk, 

Town of Henrietta. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
cluded, as a part of the debate on the 
pending bill, S. 15S4, the report of the 
Committee on Federal Legislation and 
the Committee on the Bill of Rights of 
the Association of the Bat of the City of 
New York, which in my opinion sustains 
the constitutionality of the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for an additional 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the re- 
port relates to news reports on actions of 
the committee up to April 9; hence it is 
somewhat dated, but in essential sub- 
stance it will give Members of the Senate 
the information which they urgently 
need with respect to a consideration of 
the bill before us. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Proposed Federal Legislation on Voting 
Rights 

(By the Committee on Federal Legislation 
the Committee on the Bill of Rights, the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, N.Y.) 

INTRODUCTION 

On March 17, 1965, President Johnson sent 
to Congress a special message on voting 
rights and submitted with, it & proposed bjll 
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Mr. STAGGERS. I have to lump the 
gentleman from Ipjva with the Congress, 
because he is a Member of Congress. 
Congress did "KT and I speak of “we” as 
the Congress. ' Whether we are in oppo- 
sition or not, it is always the majority 
that rules. 

; Mi-. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Surely. 

.—••Mr, GROSS. If we could get the kind 
Of a setup over there that would put a 
Stop to such business as studies of human 
behavior at cocktail parties and a study 
<$ the intrapersonal relationship of a 
■ husband and wife and that kind of drivel, 
1 might be persuaded to go along with 
you for oiie ass stant secretary. I can- 
hot go along with three. Does not the 
gentleman agree they are able now, with 
the staff that they have, in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, arid Welfare, 
to get rid of an enormous amount of 
money every year? 

- Mr. STAGGERS. In order to answer 
that question, you know that I would 
have to rephrase it. 

-■i'Mr. GROSS. The gentleman would 
have to agree, would he not? 

'•-Mr. STAGGERS. Of course, but I 
WbUld have to explain why. It is be- 
cause we toe the ones that forced those 
duties on them and increased their 
responsibilities almost ninefold without 
giving them the tools to do it. Yet we 
expect them to do a good job. If we do 
that, we must give them the personnel 
and the m,en with responsibility iri order 
to hold them responsible. Let me read 
you what the Secretary said in regard to 
this: 

■I have to keep staff working 12 to 14 hours 
a day, 6 to 7 days a week, day in and day 
out. I don’t think that that is good man- 
agement, particularly during the legislative 
sessions, which are long sessions. 

That is one reason for it. As the 
chairman said a moment ago, we have 
set up a special committee in our Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to study this Department. 

Under the able leadership of the 
gentleman from Florida a thorough 
study will be made and if some of these 
things are not right — and since these 
matters are all handled by human beings 
and, like the gentleman and myself, they 
are not perfect — I am sure they will try 
to iron out any difficulties. I have been 
trying to explain why the Department 
needs these, and to my mind they do 
need them. That is why I am opposed 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
"the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
committee as printed in the report of 
the bill. 

The committee substitute amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
- - Comigijitee rises. _ . ... 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having assumed the chair, 
Mr. Thompson of Texas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 


that Committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill (HJfl, 2984) to amend 
the Public Health Service Act provisions 
for construction of health research facil- 
ities by extending the expiration date 
thereof and providing increased sup- 
port for the program, to authorize addi- 
tional Assistant Secretaries in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 355, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken. ' 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were — yeas 333, nays 4, not voting 96, as 


follows: 

[Roll No. 99] 

YEAS— 333 


Abbltt 

Clausen, 

Flood 

Abernethy 

Don H. 

Flynt 

Adair 

Cleveland 

Foley 

Adams 

Clevenger 

Ford, Gerald R. 

Addabbo 

Cohelan 

Ford, 

Albert 

Collier 

William D. 

Anderson, HI. 

Colmer 

Fountain 

Anderson, 

Conable 

Frellnghuysen 

Tenn. 

Conte 

Frledel 

Andrews, 

Cooley 

Fulton, Pa. 

Glenn 

Corbett 

Fulton, Tenn. 

Andrews, 

Corman 

Fuqua 

N. Dak. 

Craley 

Gallagher 

Arends 

Culver 

Garmatz 

Ashbrook 

Cunningham 

Gathings 

Ashmore 

Curtis 

Gettys 

Aspinall 

Daddario 

Gibbons 

Baldwin 

Dague 

Gilbert 

Bandstra 

Davis, Ga. 

Gonzalez 

Baring 

Dawson 

Goodell 

Bates 

de la Garza 

Gray 

Beckworth 

Delaney 

Green, Pa. 

Belcher 

Denton 

Grelgg 

Bell 

Derwlnskl 

Grider 

Bennett 

Devine 

Griffin 

Betts 

Dickinson 

Griffiths 

Blatnlk 

Diggs 

Grover 

Boggs 

Dingell 

Gurney 

Bolton 

Dote 

Hagan, Ga. 

Bonner 

Donohue 

Hagen, Calif. 

Bow 

Dorn 

Haley 

Bray 

Dow 

Hall 

Brock 

Dowdy 

Halleck 

Broomfield 

Downing 

Hanley 

Brown, Ohio 

Dulski 

Hansen, Idaho 

Broyhill, Va. 

Duncan, Oreg. 

Hansen, Iowa 

Burke 

Duncan, Tenn. 

Hardy 

Burleson 

Dyal 

Harris 

Burton, Calif. 

Edmondson 

Harsha 

Burton, Utah 

Erlenborn 

Harvey, Ind. 

Byrne, Pa. 

Evans, Colo. 

Harvey, Mich. 

Byrnes, Wis. 

Everett 

Hathaway 

Cabell 

Evins, Tenn. 

Hawkins 


Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard. 

Hull 
Hun gate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson, Calif. 

Johnson, Okla. 

Johnson, Fa. 

Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 

Jones, Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King, Calif. 

King, N.Y. 

King, Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long, La. 

Long, Md. 

Love 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

MacGregor 

Mac hen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin, Ala. 

Martin, Mass. 

Martin, Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 


Mink ” 

Mize 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy, 111. 

Murphy, N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O’Hara, HI. 

O'Hara, Mich, 

O’Konski 

Olsen, Mont. 

Olson, Minn. 

O’Neal, Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Pucinski 

Quie 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reid, HI. 

Rein e eke 
Reuss 

Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, S.C. 
Roberts 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Ronan 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Ryan 
Satterfield 


Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

$ch#e.ebeli. 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Se crest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith, Calif. 

Smith, Iowa 

Smith, N.Y. 

Smith, Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Taylor 

Teague, Calif. 

Teague, Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson, Tex. 

Thomson, Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van Deerlin 

Vigor ito 

Vivian 

Walker, N. Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White, Tex. 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Willis 

Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Gross 

Utt 


NAYS — 4 

Waggonner Walker, Miss. 
NOT VOTING— 96 


Callan 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 


Fallon 

Farbstein 

Famsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Fisher 


Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Helstpski 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifield 


Andrews, 

Flno 

Nix 

George W. 

Fogarty 

O’Neill, Mass. 

Annunzto 

Fraser 

Passman 

Ashley 

Glaimo 

Patman 

Ayres 

Gilligan 

Powell 

Barrett 

Grabowski 

Purcell 

Battln 

Green, Oreg. 

Quillen 

Berry 

Gubser 

Reid, NY. 

Bingham 

Halpern 

Reifel 

Boland 

Hamilton 

Resnlck 

Bolling 

Hanna 

Robison 

Brademas 

Hansen, Wash. 

Rodino 

Brooks 

Holland 

Roosevelt 

Brown, Calif. 

Jennings 

St Germain 

Broyhill, N.C. 

Laird 

St. Onge 

Buchanan 

Landrum 

Saylor 

Cahill 

Lennon 

Shipley 

Carey 

Lindsay 

Shriver 

Casey 

McCarthy 

Stephens 

Celler 

McDowell 

Sullivan 

Chelf 

Macdonald 

Sweeney 

Clawson, Del 

Mackie 

Talcott 

Conyers 

Mailliard 

Thompson, La. 

Cramer 

Mathias 

Thompson, N.J. 

Curtin 

Miller 

Todd 

Daniels 

Minlsh 

Toll 

Davis, Wis. 

Minshall 

Vanik 

Dent 

Mon agon 

Watkins 

Dwyer 

Morgan 

White, Idaho 

Edwards, Ala. 

Morton 

Wldnall 

Edwards, Calif. 

Mosher 

Williams 

Ellsworth 

Multer 

Wright 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
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. with Mr. Laird, 
elll of Massachusetts with Mr. Wid- 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Ball. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Mlnshall. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Jennings with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Broyhlll of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Mosher. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. /foil with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Giahno with Mr. Mallllard. 

Mr. Daniels with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr, Brooks with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr, Roosevelt with Mr. Reid of New 'York. 
Mr. Wright with Mr. Shrlver. 

Mr. Aununzlo with/Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr, Del Clawson. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Flno. 

Mr. White of Idaho with. Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Gubser. 

Mi’. Mlnlsh with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Moaagan with Mr. Morton. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Talcott. 
Mr. Casey with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr, Bra,demas with Mr. Reifel. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Miller with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 
Mr. fhompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Davis of Wisconsin. .. . 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Curtin, 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Buchanan, . 

Mr.^Stpermaln, with Mf’ Holland. 

Mr, Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Ashley. 
Mr/ Hanna with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Sweeney. 

Mr, Vanik with Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Chelf with Mr. Edwards of California. 
Mr. Grabowski with Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia.;, . , . ■ /, .. 

Mr. Todd with Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. Bingham with Mr, Conyers. 

Mr. Boland with .Mr. Mackie. 

Mr. Patman with Mr, Stephens. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. GUllgan. 

Mr, Fraser with Mr, Hamilton. 

Mr. Purcell with Mrs, Hansen of Washing- 
ton. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who may desire to do so may extend 
their remarks in the Record at an ap- 
propriate place, on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Al- 
bert) . Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. VTGORITO. Mr. Speaker, on 
rollcall No. 96 I was absent from the 
floor because of urgent business affecting 
my district. Had I been present I would 
have voted "aye.” 


RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE: A COM- 
MEMORATION 

(Mr. McCORMACK (at the request of 
Mr, Albert) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record.) 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, May 10, 1965, we commemorate the 
anniversary of Rumanian independence. 

Americans derive a special pleasure 
in paying tribute to other people in the 
world who have succeeded in asserting 
their own right of self-determination. 
This has always been the case, ever 
since we had won our own independence. 
During the 19th century Americans were 
the evangels of self-determination and 
constitutional democracy. Official docu- 
ments of om- Government, either in the 
form of congressional debates, of official 
State Department dispatches, or of proc- 
lamations and statements by the Presi- 
dent, all reflect this profound national 
tradition that is deeply ingrained in our 
national attitudes. 

It is not strange, therefore, that we 
in this Chamber should set aside our 
legislative duties for a few moments and 
pay our respects to this great nation 
and great people, the Rumanians. 

Today it is even more urgent for us 
to commemorate Rumanian independ- 
ence, because one of the central themes 
of Communist propaganda, a theme that 
they use unceasingly to attack the Unit- 
ed States and Its allies, is the charge of 
imperialism. According to the Commu- 
nists, American democracy is the tyran- 
ny of the modern age. It is we who are 
held up to the world as the imperialist 
aggressors who seek to destroy the lib- 
erties of all people in the world. 

"By commemorating the independence 
Of Rumania and all other countries who 
have been conquered by the Communists 
we are able to mount a counterattack 
against this fallacious charge. 

It is communism and not democracy 
that is the plague of the modern age. 

Communism is the enslaver of man- 
kind, and democracy the greatest politi- 
cal force for the liberty and well-being 
of man. 

Rumanians had no free choice in the 
government that was to rule them. 
Communists came to Rumania in the 
wake of the conquering Red army. Free 
elections were never held. Communist 
political power was imposed by force and 
terror. Rumania stands as one of the 
classic examples of the destruction of 
human liberty by communism. It is now 
a bitter reminder to us of what can hap- 
pen in South. Vietnam if American re- 
solve is weakened. 

Communism has conquered Rumania, 
but the hope of all is in the historic pos- 
sibility that Rumanians may themselves 
conquer communism. This may not 
come in the fprm of any sudden revolu- 
tion that itself could endanger the peace 
of Europe. But there is a real possibility 
that through the erosion of communism, 
the reassertion of traditional national 
Rumanian values, and the continuing or- 
ientation of its political and economic in- 
terests toward the West, the Rumanian 
people may consume the tyrant and the 
tyranny that have oppressed them since 
1945. Great changes have taken place 
in Rumania and in Rumania’s attitude 
toward the West in the past few years. 
This development may he but the begin- 
ning of a long evolving trend toward a 
Western alinement. 


This is our hope; this Is our expecta- 
tion. . 

Whether it will come to pass is a mat- 
ter of future history. But we do know 
that the assertion of Rumanian in- 
dependence, as we have observed in the 
past few years, however limited it is in 
range, nonetheless, detracts from the 
total power assets of the Soviet Union 
and thus is a development that coincides 
with American interests as well as those 
of the Rumanian people. 

In the final analysis our great hope is 
for a free and independent Rumania. 
Perhaps in the unfolding of future his- 
tory we may be able to commemorate 
May 10 not only as the day of Rumanian 
independence from the Turks but also 
commemorate it as a day of independ- 
ence froorcpkimunlsm. 

(V jfr — ■ 

□ORATION HEARINGS 
fMr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute; to revise and extend hi: remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, hearings 
on pending immigration legislation, 
which were scheduled to resume on May 
12, are now postponed to a later date, to 
be announced as soon as circumstances 
permit. 

The postponement results from the 
fact the full Judiciary Committee has not 
completed action on the voting rights 
bill and the likelihood that the balance 
of the week and possibly longer will be 
required to complete that action. 

I include at this point a letter from 
Congressman Emanuel Celler, chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, to- 
gether with my answer thereto, both of 
which are self-explanatory. 

May 7 , 1965 . 

Hon. Emanuel Celler, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Rayburn House 
Office Building. 

Dear Colleague: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of today’s date suggest- 
ing that I postpone the public hearings on 
proposed changes in the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, scheduled to resume on May 
12, until a final vote has been taken by the 
full committee on the pending voting rights 
hill. 

I am making arrangements for a postpone- 
ment of Immigration hearings and will an- 
nounce the postponement so that all Inter- 
ested parties may be advised. 

As you know, I have cooperated fully In 
meeting the schedule set for full committee 
hearings and vote on both the Presidential 
inability bill and the voting rights bill, by 
postponing prior hearings scheduled by Sub- 
committee 1 on pending immigration legis- 
lation. There is no question about the im- 
mediate importance of action on that legis- 
lation, but I am sure you are aware that 
there has been misunderstandings about the 
reasons for delay In completing our immi- 
gration hearings. As matters now stand, 
some 20-odd national organizations in addi- 
tion to interested individuals have made 
written requests to be heard on proposed 
changes in the immigration law. 

It is my desire to conclude our Immigra- 
tion hearings as soon as possible by contin- 
uous hearings and to that end I will plan to 
resume our hearings immediately after final 
action has been taken by the full committee 
on the voting rights bill. 

Sincerely, 

Michael A. Feighan, 

Chairman. 
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' • -. Mat 7, 1865. 

Hon. Michael A. Peighan, 

Chairman , Subcommittee No, 1, Committee 
on the Judiciary, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, b.O. 

Dear Colleague: In view of the Importance 
of the voting rights legislation now before us 
and which the oommittee has been con- 
sidering in full committee for a number of 
days, may I suggest that you postpone your 
public hearing on the proposed changes in 
the Immigration and Nationality Act until 
final vote on the pending Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 has been taken by the full committee. 

Sincerely yours, 

Emanuel Celler, Chairman. 


GOVERNMENTAL INTRUSION INTO 
A CITIZEN’S RIGHT TO PRIVACY 

(Mr. HUNGATE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute; to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matters 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Vandalia 
Leader, Vandalia, Mo., _ under the au- 
thorship of Weldon H. Steiner. It re- 
lates to the invasion of the right of pri- 
vacy through snooping and wiretapping. 

I. want to join with Mr. Steiner and 
Senator Long and my fellow Represen- 
tative from Missouri [Mr. Hall] in their 
concern about this threat of govern- 
mental intrusion into a citizen’s right 
of privacy. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

[From the Vandalia (Mo.) Leader, 

Mar. 18, 1965] 

Eavesdropping 

Missouri’s Senator Ed Long opened hear- 
ings last month on the controversial subject 
of Government , eavesdropping. One of the 
days was devoted to th^ demonstrations of 
electronic devices that are available and cur- 
rently in use for Federal agency snooping. 

This display of devices was amazing and 
seemed to bring out the fact that nothing Is 
private any more. Such things as olives 
in martini glasses, devices in packs of cig- 
arettes, tiny concealed tape recorders. Read- 
ing th^list of devices being used one came 
up with the conclusion that to maintain a 
tight lip at all times is the only assurance 
of security. This might not even be safe la 
the future,' It wouldn’t surprise the average 
U.S. citizen to learn of a device to determine 
What one is thinking. 

Senator Long's committee hearings indi- 
cated that many of these devices are pur- 
chased by the nonsecurity Federal agencies. 
The committee stated that it is recognized 
that the interest of criminal Justice and our 
country’s safety from foreign enemies must 
be maintained . by the Federal officials who 
have the responsibilities. But, at the same 
time, the right to privacy that Americans 
have always guarded and cherished must be 
preserved against the threat of increasingly 
clever techniques of electronic snooping. 

We wouldn’t agree more wholeheartedly. 


CENTENNIAL OP THE POUNDING 
OF ONE Q? AMERICA’S OUTSTAND- 
ING preparatory schools 
(M r. MARSH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.). . t 

Mr. MARSH, Mr, Speaker, Saturday, 
May 8, marked the centennial Qf the 

No. 83— 3 


founding of one of America’s outstand- 
ing preparatory schools. I refer to Au- 
gusta Military Academy located at Fort 
Defiance in Augusta County near Staun- 
ton, Va. This school for young men, that 
seeks not only to provide formal pre- 
paratory education, but also seeks to 
build character and attain physical ex- 
cellence, is well known throughout the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and America 
for its outstanding program of military 
instruction. 

AMA, as it is known to the student 
body, area citizens, and graduates, has 
attained this reputation for excellence 
through the achievements of its alumni, 

. its educational curriculums, the qualifl- 
catiqns of its faculty, and the continuous 
leadership by its administration. 

The history of Augusta Military Acad- 
emy is part and parcel of the post-Civil 
War history of the South. It was 
founded in 1865 by a young veteran of the 
Confederate Army, Charles S. Roller, 
who, viewing the devastation of his 
native State and the Valley of Virginia 
that was his home, saw the need in the 
South for the establishment of educa- 
tional facilities that had been destroyed 
by 4 hard, grinding years of war. The 
predecessor institution of Augusta Mili- 
tary Academy, a day school founded in 
1742 by the Reverend John Craig, was 
burned to the ground by General Seigel 
of the northern army in this campaign 
through the valley. 

It is a tribute to the leadership and 
ability of Charles S. Roller that Augusta 
Military Academy was able not only to 
survive but flourish and grow in the Re- 
construction era. 

The responsibility for the administra- 
tion passed on the death of the founder 
to his two sons, Col. Thomas J. Roller 
and Maj. Charles S. Roller, Jr., who be- 
came better known as Major General 
Roller. The recent passing of Major 
General Roller was mourned not only at 
Augusta Military Academy, but through- 
out the State of Virginia; however, on 
his death, the school would remain a 
family school, inasmuch as the adminis- 
tration was vested in a family trustee- 
ship including the widow of General 
Roller, Col. M. H. Livlck, now principal, 
and Mrs. Livick, the form of manage- 
ment which continues today. 

It is a privilege for me to pay tribute 
to the 100 years of public service by 
AMA, but the finest testimony to the 
contributions of Augusta Military Acad- 
emy in the development of character 
and scholarship is to be found in the 
dedicated service of its alumni in lead- 
ership assignments in the Armed Forces 
of the United States during our Nation’s 
wars as well as in countless fields of ci- 
vilian endeavor. 


THREAT OP NATIONWIDE BOYCOTT 
OP JAPANESE GOODS 

(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
mark) . . . ... . 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
forijaed that .the Congress of American 


Fishermen is organizing a nationwide 
boycott of Japanese goods. The date- 
line set for picketing of Japanese ships 
and UJ3. merchants who carry Japanese 
goods for sale is June 1, or as soon as 
the Japanese fishing fleet begins netting 
American runs of Pacific red salmon on 
the high seas. This protest campaign is 
scheduled to break out, I am told, 
throughout the Nation, and signs such as 
“No Jap goods sold in this store” are al- 
ready being printed, as well as bumper 
strips, and so forth, to incite public re- 
action against the unwillingness of the 
Japanese to cooperate with the United 
States in fishery conservation in the 
North Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since World War 
II, I have sought the upbuilding of trade 
with Japan and have been gratified at 
the ever-growing exchange of goods be- 
tween our two nations. I have nothing 
against Japan and want to see our trade 
grow, so it is with deep regret that I find, 
like a smoldering volcano, an eruption 
of ill will, economic harm, and bad feel- 
ing is in the making. 

How serious this boycott could be, I 
doubt if anyone knows, but it appears 
that organized labor may well follow its 
tradition and support our fishermen and 
their various affiliated unions. This 
could tie up every Japanese vessel that 
comes into port and all Japanese imports 
that cross our docks. 

The worst part of the boycott is that 
ill will and prejudice generated today 
cannot be shut off like an electric switch. 
The ill will and hurt will go on long after 
any settlement. Unfortunately, too, the 
wounds of Pearl Harbor will be opened 
anew and our two peoples will renew old 
hates. 

So, as I say, I hope this boycott does 
not get started; but at the same time, if 
it does start, I intend to support our 
fishermen in every way possible. Ten 
years ago, Japan agreed by treaty to pro- 
tect American red salmon on the high 
seas, and I, for one, will not stand quiet- 
ly by and see the Japanese abdicate this 
position and destroy the runs of fish 
jnade possible by our fishermen through 
sacrifice for the sake of conservation. 

The time is short, and I hope and pray 
that our Government can dissuade the 
Japanese from causing a trade war that 
will hurt both sides, and which both 
sides will regret. 


“WORLD’S GREATEST COLLEGE 
WEEKEND” 

(Mr. BRAY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the “World’s 
Greatest College Weekend” again has 
been celebrated on the Indiana Univer- 
sity campus. 

Springtime on Indiana campuses al- 
ways is inspiring. The wholesome youth 
in our great Indiana colleges give hope 
in the future of our country. 

Indiana University’s "Little 500” is 
based on the great Hoosier 500-Mile 
Memorial Day Auto Races. It was com- 
menced several years ago by Howdy Wil- 
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COX, who at that time was director of peace are to hold sway. General John- preserved or restored, and peace is achieved 
the Indiana University Foundation and son sums it up for the past, present and without destruction of the institutions of 
Who now is a member of the hoard of future, by referring to our faith under !Sf lc l y 1 vd b ch eKlat , u “ der the ™ le law - 
trustees of the, university and general the fatherhood of God, and the rights o i 1 ™ ^ e „^ y 

manager of the Arizona Republic and of individual peoples to be free. Based neer8 m the hinteHand ofThaiiand. aid 


Phoenix Gazette. This colorful week- on political, geographic, technical and an 
end hot only includes tests of athletic additional shrinking of the world,, re- 


proWesS in the .men’s bicycle races and 
the coed’s tricycle races', but adds color, 
pageantry, artistry, pulchritude, and 
the sheer, effervescence of youth tq an 
unforgettable weekend’, , The .proceeds 
of the “Little 500” weekends have pro- 
vided for almost 2.000 scholarships. 


the fatherhood of God, and the rights 252* 

_ * » j. . , * « , ■ , > j from roaabuilalng by & battalion of engi- 

of individual peoples to be free. Based neers In the hinterland of Thailand, and 
on political, geographic, technical and an frontier development In Alaska, through 
additional shrinking of the world,, re- support of counterinsurgency efforts In 
quirements have never been greater for South Vietnam, to manning the ground de- 


dedlcated, well-trained talent and for 
equipment and unit combat readiness 
around the world. 


femes against limited or general attacks in 
NATO Europe. In accomplishing these mis- 
sions the U.S. Army of over 950,000 men 
and women has deployed 41 percent of its 


T j xi i „ auu women nas uepioyeu ai percent oi its 

I commend these remarks by one of strength in 101 countries. As the finest 
OUr greatest CilieiS to tile careful, con- Army in our Nation's history, it provides , a 
sideration of my colleagues: sound base on which to build for the future. 


l am happy to say that the students on Remarks by Gen. Harold k. Johnson, Chief 


the campuses of the colleges of Indiana op staff, u.s. army, at the National 
look quite different from the 17,000 “stU- Armed 'Forces Day Dinner, Washington, 
dents” who demonstrated jn. Washington D C - May 7 ' 1965 

recently carrying signs attacking their This Armed Forces Week finds our Nation 

COlUltry. 1 also ani prouij that as yet and Armed Forces team In a world that 

students bri the campuses in Indiana have I s ^thicing : politically, geographically, and 

not emulated We students and faculty ^noiogicaiiy. This world generates 

metttbers In some em^rn cnlleees who greftter rl8ks tOT our county and 

mv^hei.S tfl, some b^teim Wfleges, wno greater demands on our Army, Navy, and Air 

sent a cablegram to Ho Chi Mini) saying, p orce . 

In part.. “You have our respect and sym- m a political sense the world is shrinking 
pathy.” Nor have our students followed because in many parts of the globe once dor- 
the lead of. a group of students In a mid- rnant lands are emerging as restless new na- 


In a political sense the world Is shrinking 
because In many parte of the globe once dor- 
mant lands are emerging as restless new na- 


Army In our Nation’s history, It provides a 
sound base qn which to build for the future. 

On this occasion of the Annual Armed 
Forces Day Dinner, I salute the sons of an 
earlier day who wore our uniforms and pio- 
neered the way, the sons of today who 
unflinchingly are defending freedom’s ram- 
parts, and the sons of tomorrow who will 
Inherit our mighty defenses, and our faith 
In the rights of peoples to he free. 

Thank you. i 


THE AVENUE OF UNDERSTANDING 
(Mr, ICHORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 


western college who sent money to the tlons - anxious to come of age quickly, yet minute and to revise and extend his re- 
lational Liberation Front” (the Viet- otten Inadequately equipped [to proteot them- marks .) 

£ Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, during 
a public demqnstraupn of burning their long ^ the communist world pursues its the past week the communications media 
draft cards in a. bonfire, as occurred in a avowed, objective of communizing the world, has utilized the Early Bird communioa- 
westeim university. there are likely to be more trouble spots tions satellite in transmitting several 

I still, am proud of the youth of Amei> where stability must be maintained or re- programs of the public information va- 
lea despite the actions of some. We stored. Hence we may expect more, rather n e ty across the span of the Atlantic 
should, not allow the actions of those few than fewer, places where freedom is on the ocean. Those who have witnessed this 
to cause US to lose faith in the future of tremendous innovation in television 

America, which of course depends upon importance. 81 8 broadcasting certainly have seen history 

the youth of today. In a geographic sense, the world Is shrink- in the making. 

In every generation there are some mg simply because we now calculate move- I believe this achievement ranks with 


western', university . “ 

I still am proud of the youth of Amer T 


there are likely to be more trouble spots 
where stability must be maintained or re- 


lca despite the actions Of some. We Stored. Hence we may expect more, rather 
Should not allow the actions of those few than fewer > places where freedom Is on the 
to cause us to lose faith in the future of i ln ®: “ d P the s P c , ed ^ which we can move 
America, which of course depends upon “ 81 8 


the youth of today. 

In every generation there are some 


,In a geographic sense, the world Is shrink- 
ing simply because we now calculate move- 


who are misnts. Some are guilty of ment times in hours rather than days or the laying of the transatlantic cable or 

treason. There are many more who are weeks as they once were, of necessity; and the first transatlantic flight for now it is 

misguided, and in a frenzy of idealism the Army, as a strategic hitchhiker service possible for the peoples of Europe and the 
lose perspective in viewing their own !°JL e!y 1 a ‘ r and seallft f or th ® United States to better understand each 

country. initial deployment of troops and equipment th r through live television trensmis 

. • „ crv , o11 as well as resupply of those troops once we OTnel tr £? Ug , 11 llye television transmis- 

Despite the extremism of a small frac- are in the area wllere the w m be de- S10ns - Think of the heretofore un- 
tion, the great majority of our youth are clded , imaginable scope of events that now can 

ready and willing to support their coun- in a technological sense the world is be seen as they happen. The areas of 

try and to defend freedom. shrinking as the fruits of research and de- politics and lyorld affairs, music and art, 

. ' n ! - | * < velopmeiit materialize and as ideas and in- and sporting events are but a few among 

APiuivn wiRCEc; wteftt 8 , pread ' ^, 0u I k "? w !? dB ° °/, phy81 ' the hundreds of subjects which may now 

ARMED FORCES WEEK , e ?' be covered by the television media. 

(Mr HAli asked and was given per- Btay ahead Q ’ at least k p e l“a bre ^" e 0 S .. Hopefully, in the near future all na- 
missioh to address the House for 1 m in * adversaries in the scientific area may be tlons of the world will be able to enjoy 
ute and to revise anil extend his. re- measured. not in time or dollars, but ulti- this advancement. I sincerely hope this 
marks and include extraneous matter.) mateiy in cities and blood. remarkable feat will serve as the means 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, at a multi- This shrinking world means for the United to making transoceanic broadcasts the 
service dinner at the. Sheraton Park states more international involvement as avenue of understanding. 

Hotel in this city, last Friday evening, mc f! ml , lttary co “; All those who participated in this 

the Navy League, the Air Force Associ- ^ more demandslm 6 ^ Project are to be highly commended and 

ation, and the Association of the tl.S. tary Rtrength . Never bcfore have t d c rc . congratulated, for they have made it 
Aymy, kicked off our Armed Forces quirements been greater for dedicated, high- possible to take a giant step forward in 
Week, which this Nation reverently and caliber talent in our Armed Forces, and for the march toward international under- 
pensively celebrates in honor of those equipment and unit combat readiness which standing. 


ARMED FORCES WEEK | 

(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 


ut$ and to revise and extend his, re- measured, not in time or dollars, but uiti- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) mateiy m cities and blood. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, at a multi- This Shrinking world means for the United 
service dinner at the Sheraton Park States more International Involvement as 
Hotel in tills city, last Friday evening, w ®h as more hazards; more military com- 
the Navy League, the Air Force Associ- “ 1 *° 1 ’; nt8 to th ® defense of freedom, as well 
ation and tho Assoolnfinn of the tT H demands on our economic and mill- 
s' ^socmtion Of the^U.a. tary strength Never before have the re- 

Army, kicked off OUT Armed Forces quirements been greater for dedicated, high- 
Week, which this Nation reverently and caliber talent In our Armed Forces, and for 


pensively celebrates in honor of those equipment and unit combat readiness which 
who dedicate their „ service, their lives, have ho equal. 

arid their youth to the freedom of this ..This represents the backdrop for the basic 
Nation an4 other responsible nations who purpose of the Army within the defense 
seek our help. -- . team. Since June 14, 1775, the basic purpose 

Gen Harold K Johnson Thief of for the Nation’s landpower has not changed. 
TT.tc h-xi 01 However, the real world In which we must 


seek OUr help. team. Since June 14, 1775, the basic purpose 

Gen Harold K Johmon Thief of for the Nation's landpov/er has not changed. 

TT a a' However, the real world In which we must 

Staff of the U.S. Army, led off the three carry out that purpose Is changing rapidly, 
major unliormed. military services, as Areas of potential and active turbulence are 
greetings were sent to .the servicemen emerging in different parts of the world to 
and women around tjie world. ’ ’ ’’ ‘ | ' , disrupt, in various ways, the climate of or- 

Predicated upon enhanced comm uni- d6 f “j d fita biilty so important to the peace- 

1 • * . • ' • : ■ ‘ : fill r\f t.hn nho nerno lindnauroTr 


cation Ajifl.iffpr^ased ease of transporta- of tp8 chang8a underway, 

tion, the general very wisely sums up the ,* wlthl . n tl jf se conditions of world change, 
Rl+Iintiori of the reel nmiH ^hiio lt re m al n s the role of the Army, with gen- 

iJfxh ’ whlle . , re " erous assistance from our Naval and Air 
Hi a Tking tun’ll l us ^ as hi the case of in- Force comrades In arms, to carry out the 
mviduals, nations must be “responsible,” landpower missions of the United States 
if deterrence, conference, and eventual, so that turbulence is reduced, stability is 


OUTSIDE MONEY INFLUENCING 
ELECTIONS 

(Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute. to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am again 
today introducing a bill which would 
prohibit campaign contributions from 
crossing State lines to influence congres- 
sional primaries and elections and to 
influence election for electors of the 
President. I urge the Congress to con- 
duct hearings and study the whole area 
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picture along ' with other Industries which 
want to sell their materials to Japan. 

TKi5 ; NOtlTH PACIFIC 5 SALMON PROBLEM 

Row, let me discuss the salmon problem, 
which involves, as tar aB the international 
situation, goes, both conservation and juris- 
diction.' 

Our principal quarrel here Is with Japan, 
and. .lnvolyep., the principle of abstention, 
where one nation supports a second nation 
In' the inter’s conservation effort. . Chiefly 
affected’ is the Bristol Bay red salmon run, 
whose far -ranging migrations In the high 
seas has "made them vulnerable to Japanese 

destruction., 

Since the expiration of the 10-year mini- 
mum 'lerp of the North Pacific Salmon Con- 
vention, ‘japan’ has sought the elimination 
of the, .abstention for conservation provi- 
sions, to make more 61 this run of reds ac- 
cessible to her high seas operation, which 
Includes use of the 10-mile small mesh nets 
that kill the Immature salmon, and relent- 
lessly render useless the conservation sacri- 
fices of American ‘fishermen. ' 

There Have been negotiations; but recently, 
when leaders of our Industry met In Wash- 
ington, It was apparent that our State De- 
partment's policy was to defer and delay, 
while our fishery leaders urgently pleaded 
for firm and Immediate attention, before this 
year’s fishing season. . 

I say It 1 b about time — no, it is time — for 
our Government to assert Its firm intention 
to protect our salmon on the high seas. It 
Is time we shocked the administration Into 
action. 

Very simply, I propose that the fishermen 
peacefully petition for redress of grievances, 
Instead of a boycott, I suggest that you and 
your brothers on the gulf coast, and on the 
Atlantic coast, and up and down the Pacific 
coast peacefully demonstrate, until, and if, 
future circumstances may call for extending 
such action to picketing imports, - or to a 
boycott of Japanese goods. 

In other words, X would delay the boycott 
that has been suggested to such time as the 
Japanese fishing fleet may actually com- 
mence taking our Bristol Bay red salmon. 
By June 1 It will be known whether or not 
the Japanese intend ,to harvest our Pacific 
coast fish as against Asiatic runs of salmon 
on the high seas. In fact, this is the inten- 
tion of the Congress of American Fisheries. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me that the voice 
of the Pacific Northwest fisherman should he 
heard, by petition to the President and to 
the Department of State. Your indignation 
should be registered strongly enough to be 
heard both In Washington, D.C., and in 
Tokyo. 

There is no other way I know of to let the 
Japanese government recognize the serious- 
ness of our problem. There la no other way 
X know of to stir the President, the State 
Department, and the entire Congress, into 
taking action to protect your rights. 

Let us get the support of organized labor 
from the Seafarers’ International Union, the 
culinary unions, and all others affiliated with 
the great brotherhood of fishermen. 

Let’s demonstrate peaceably, and petition 
In English and in Japanese, if necessary. 
The time to act Is here. 


Captive Nations Committee 


friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Flood!, 
and others, of my colleagues in urging 
immediate and favorable action on the 
resolution creating a special House com- 
mittee on the captive nations. 

Too long have we delayed the authori- 
zation for this committee, the very crea- 
tion of which would hearten the suffer- 
ing peoples of the captive nations and 
which in its hearings and its findings 
could be expected to bring under the 
limelight of the world and to the con- 
demnation of all free nations the hor- 
rible and intolerable conditions forced 
upon the captive nations by a captor 
who knows no mercy and has respect for 
neither the laws of God nor the rights of 
men. 

There should be no further delay. 
The creation of the special committee 
for captive nations should be a must on 
the agenda of every Member of this body, 
who loves freedom and abhors tyranny. 


Student Responsibility 


SPEECH 

OF 

: BARRATTO’HARA 

■ « OF ILLINOIS ” . 

XN THE house of REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. ', Mr. Speaker, 
I join with my able and distinguished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 29, 1965 

Mi's. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
season of the year when parents, public 
officials, prospective commencement 
speakers, school officials, and others con- 
cerned with the present and future of 
our young people are likely to give special 
thought to this subject, to reflect on the 
alarming increase in juvenile delin- 
quency as well as the contrasting record 
of youthful interest and participation in 
civic and school activities. 

It is also the time of year when, on 
many school and college campuses 
around the country, students are demon- 
strating their sense of responsibility, 
their feeling of obligation to the student 
community, their active interest in help- 
ing to make campus life more meaning- 
ful and fruitful, by seeking election to 
class or campus office. 

By doing so, these young men and wo- 
men are once again refuting the easy 
charge that students these, days “could 
not care less.” They obviously do care, 
"and by caring enough to do something 
about their own condition, they are also 
preparing themselves better to under- 
stand and more fully to participate in 
public life as adults. 

As an example, Mr. Speaker, a young 
constitutent of mine, Calvin E. Newman, 
a student at American University here 
in Washington, is a candidate for presi- 
dent of the class of 1968. Mr. Newman 
has a platform, and since it seems to me 
to be representative of the kind of 
thoughtful and constructive programs 
which student candidates are advocat- 
ing, I include it as a part of my remarks, 

I^hope’ Mr. Newman and his Yellow 
candidates everywhere this spring will 
find the experience of campus politics to 
be exciting and profitable but most of all 
to be an opportunity for useful service 
to their fellow students and their schools. 


Mr. Newman’s platform follows: 
Platform of Calvin Edward Newman, Candi- 
date for President, Class 6FT968 

1. To unify the class : 

(a) A class forum coordinated with the 
class council. Meetings of the council will 
be publicized In the Eagle, the university 
newspaper, with a summary of what has been 
accomplished at previous sessions, and what 
the members hope to accomplish at the next 
session. The student body en masse will be 
afforded the opportunity to take an active 
part In the procedure. 

(b) Installation of FM radios in all dormi- 
tories on all floors. Five-minute programs 
will be broadcast each day during the 5-day 
week and for a half hour on Saturday, 
bringing a daily summation of class activi- 
ties to all members of the class. Proctors 
on each floor will be responsible for tuning In 
the program at the designated time. 

(c) Opinion sheets to he distributed to all 
members of the class on all important Issues. 
The results of these sheets will give student 
government a definite base with which to 
work with the administration. 

(d) Suggestion boxes to be installed in 
strategic places through which the student 
will be afforded the opportunity to address 
correspondence to a specific member of stu- 
dent government. This will serve two pur- 
poses; (1) It will give the student’s interest 
a chance to he articulated. (2) It will give 
the member on student government a feeling 
of definite constituency. 

2. To give our class and our school the 
facilities most other universities have. 

(a) The institution of a football team. 

3. To establish a system of tenure. At this 
time tenure is granted only according to the 
administrations will, not according to aca- 
demic priority or seniority. 


Rev. Arthur E. Hiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 3, 1965 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
in Lowell, Mass., the Matthews Memorial 
Church paid tribute to its pastor, the 
Reverend Arthur E. Hiley, on the occa- 
sion of his voluntary retirement as pastor 
after 28 years of devoted service. 

Reverend Hiley has a unique history 
with the Matthews Memorial Church. 
He attended the church as a boy growing 
up in Lowell, he was married in the 
church, his children were baptized and 
married in the church, and he was or- 
dained there in 1927. 

In addition to Reverend Hiley’s min- 
istry, he paid heed to community needs. 
He is a member of the Lowell Board of 
Health, and has participated actively in 
civic and religious affairs in the Greater 
Lowell area. 

Prior to his pastorate in Lowell, Rev- 
erend Hiley held pastorates in Pascoag, 
R.I.; Methueh' Mass.; and - Fall' Elver, 
Mass. Both in Fall River and later in 
Lowell he served as president of local 
ministers’ associations . 

The esteem with which Reverend Hiley 
is held in Lowell was evident yesterday 
as he was tendered a warm reception at- 
tended by the mayor of Lowell, the chair- 
man of the Lowell Ministers’ Association, 
the president of the Greater Lowell 
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Council of Churches, and many more 
community and religious leaders, All of 
Lowell is in fils debt for his fine example 
arid dedicated service,. 


Many Misinformed on Pending Immigra- 
tion Revision Proposal 

Yextension op remarks 

^HlON. EMANUEL CELLER 



OF NEW YORK 

^IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of tire Committee on the Judiciary, 
I have recently become aware of much 
public misinformation about the pend- 
ing immigration bill. Some of this mis- 
information may come from persons who 
oppose the bill but who have not studied 
it themselves or do not understand it very 
well. 

- I have prepared an outline that is de- 
signed to correct mistaken notions which 
have been circulated about the bill and 
to provide accurate information on its 
purposes and anticipated effects. 

COMMON ^MISAPPREHENSIONS ABOUT H.R. 2580 

. "f . • .. - I : 

- Claim: The bill would’ bring in an ex- 
cessive number of immigrants and there- 
by aggravate our population problems. 

The facts;. The effect of the bill op our 
population would be quite insignificant. 
Our population is now increasing at the 
rate of about 3 million a year. The 
total number of quota immigrants now 
authorized is 158,000 a year and under 
the bill would be about 166,000, an in- 
crease of 8,000 per year. Actually, be- 
cause the bill would authorize the use of 
quota numbers that now are authorized 
but unused, it would result in an increase 
in immigration of about 60,000 a year. 
Ibis figure is, however, only about 2 per- 
cent of the present natural increase in 
our population and obviously can have 
little practical effect on population 
growth. 

The old days of large-scale immigra- 
tion to this. country are a half-century 
past, and no one has suggested any leg- 
islation to bring them back. The admin- 
istration’s bill certainly would hot have 
that effect; it is designed to deal pri- 
marily with the basis op which immi- 
grants are chosen and leaves their num- 
ber little changed. If at some future, time 
the amount of, immigration were to be- 
come a real problem from the standpoint 
of our population or anything else, Con- 
gress always has the power to curtail im- 
migration further, and probably would 
do so. 


Claim; The bill would let in hordes of 
Africans and Asiatics. 

The facts: As pointed out above, the 
bill would not let in great, numbers of 
immigrants from anywhere at all. Per- 
sons from Africa and Asia would con- 
tinue to be quota immigrants, as , they 
are Uhder present law, but would be 
treated like everyone else. With the end- 
ing of discrimination by place of birth, 
there will be some shift of immigration 


to countries .other than the ones in 
Northern Europe which are now favored 
by the national origins systems, but 
quota immigrants will have to compete 
and to qualify to get in, and quota im- 
migration will not be predominantly 
from Asia and Africa. This is because 
there are many factors besides quotas 
that limit immigration, factors that the 
bill will not change. Actually, many 
countries in Africa do not use their pres- 
ent quotas of 100. The simple fact is 
that nations differ greatly in the number 
of their people who have the occupa- 
tional attainments, or the family ties in 
the United States, to obtain a preference. 
There are also marked differences in 
wealth, earning power, and education 
which have a determining effect upon 
the numbers of people who could prove 
they would not be public charges if they 
came here, and who could meet the other 
prescribed tests for admission. Indeed, 
very few people from some areas can 
even pay the cost of tickets to come 
here. Because of practical and legal 
factors such as the above, quota immi- 
gration under the bill is likely to be more 
than 80 percent European. 

Moreover, all countries will be limited 
by the bill to a maximum of 10 percent 
of the total quota immigration, so that 
no country could take up an excessive 
share of the overall quota. It should 
be noted that, in order to relieve hard- 
ship and for reasons of foreign policy, it 
would be possible under the bill to re- 
store present quotas in some cases. This 
would, at least theoretically, allow the 
10-percent limit to be exceeded in the 
cases of Great Britain, Germany, and 
Ireland. They happen to be the’ only 
countries whose present quotas exceed 
the 10-percent figures. The conclusion 
is plain — there would not be any flood of 
immigrants from any country, any con- 
tinent, or from all of them put together. 

m 

Claim: The bill will lead to an in- 
crease in unemployment and in welfare 
rolls. 

The facts: There is no real evidence to 
support this claim, and there is much 
evidence to disprove it. 

First. Out of the 60,000 additional im- 
migrants a year who would enter under 
the bill, only 24,000 would be workers. 
This number of additional workers is 
miscroscopic in relation to the U.S. work 
force — 24,000 against our present work 
force of over 77 million, or about 1 to 
each 3,000 workers — hardly a drop in the 
bucket as a practical matter. 

Second. For each additional worker 
admitted, the national economy will 
benefit from the admission of other per- 
sons who are consumers but not work- 
ers — elderly parents, women, children — 
in a ratio of workers to consumers that is 
as good or better than the ratio in our 
country today; these consumers should 
strengthen and not weaken the employ- 
ment situation. 

Third. The bill makes absolutely no 
Change in the provisions of the present 
law, by which the Secretary of Labor 
can keep out immigrants who would take 
work from Americans or depress wages 
or working conditions here. The Secre- 


tary of Labor has testified that enact- 
ment of the bill will not increase unem- 
ployment. 

Fourth. Every immigrant under the 
bill will have to satisfy the public 
charge test of present law before he can 
get a visa. This test was proven, during 
the depression, to be effective in keep- 
ing out those likely to become a public 
charge, and it will continue to keep out 
persons who will be unable to get jobs 
or will be prospects for welfare rolls. 
Finally, the improved preference struc- 
ture of the bill will help stimulate busi- 
ness and should thus reduce unemploy- 
ment through better selection of immi- 
grants with outstanding talents— men 
like Steinmetz, the electrical genius; 
Giannini, the banker; Sikorski, the in- 
ventor; Fermi, the atomic pioneer. Such 
immigrants, instead of taking jobs from 
Americans, help to create whole new in- 
dustries that make thousands of hew 
jobs for our people. 

IV 

Claim : The bill would result in the ad- 
mission of Communists, other subver- 
sives, or other undesirables. 

The facts: The bill makes no change 
whatsoever in the safeguards of our pres- 
ent immigration laws which prohibit the 
admission of Communists, other subver- 
sives, security risks, narcotic addicts, 
persons with criminal records, illiterates, 
and other undesirables. Persons With 
mental afflictions also will continue td be 
generally excluded, except that if the af- 
flicted person is an immediate relative of 
a family that can guarantee adequate 
and safe care here, without public ex- 
pense, to the satisfaction of the Public 
Health Service and of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, he can be admitted. This is true 
under present law for an immediate rela- 
tive excludable for tuberculosis if ade- 
quate safeguards and guarantees are pro- 
vided. Admissions of this kind are bated 
on the humane policy of favoring family 
unity, provided the public is fully pro- 
tected. 

V 

Claim: Under the bill an immigrant 
would no longer have to prove he hat a 
job waiting for him. 

The facts : This claim shows a misun- 
derstanding of both the bill and the ex- 
isting law. Under the present law im- 
migrants generally do not have to prove 
that they have a specific job waiting for 
them. The bill makes no changes in this 
regard. 

Under existing law, the only immi- 
grant who must prove specifically that 
he has a job waiting for him is the immi- 
grant who is seeking first preference. 
The law now provides for giving first 
preference within a quota to immigrants 
who can show extraordinary qualifica- 
tions. This is a fine idea which in theory 
should strengthen and benefit our coun- 
try, but in practice the present provision 
does not work well for two reasons :, : 

First. Due to the national origins sys- 
tem, the preference is given only within 
a quota for a particular country. As a 
result, immigrants from undersubscribed 
countries can easily enter without having 
any special qualifications, while those 
from oversubscribed countries may be 
kepi out for years no mater how much 
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they could do for our country. ' For ex- 
anfple, a housemaid from a favored 
country may enter quickly' while ‘out- 
standing 'doctors “and scientists from 
oversubscribed countries “are kept out. 
Since the’housemaid does riot seek a first 
preference, she need not prove a personal 
job offer, while" the doctor, “even “if he 
provfes that a particular hospital wants 
him badly ,-must still wait. “ 

Second. "The present" provision does 
not work because it tends to favor appli- 
cants with personal connections in this 
country rather than just' extraordinary 
talents. This is true because no matter 
how outstanding an individual may be, 
most employers' will rarely promise a job 
Without an interview. Therefore, the 
applicant who cannot get here for an in- 
terview will usually’ get a job offer only if 
he is lucky enough to have good connec- 
tions with the employer. The bill would 
eliminate the need for such connections 
and also place of birth as a factor in 
granting a first preference, which would 
be granted solely on proof of exceptional 
qualifications that would be especially 
advantageous to this country. People 
with such high qualifications will have 
no problem in obtaining employment. 
Naturally, no matter how high the quali- 
fications of a first preference applicant, 
they could not be found especially ad- 
vantageous t° 'this country if he would 
displace an American from a job. And 
the applicant would also have to satisfy 
all the eligibility tests that other immi- 
grants must rneet.. 



Before You Leave This World 

kV.h; extension "Sf remarks 

or 1 ' " ’ " ' ■ 

HQR BOB WILSON 

. . oy CAUroBNIA 

IN TRE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , May 3, 1965 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my good friends who is active in civic 
and community affairs, Mr. Nathan E, 
Jacobs, has reduced his philosophy of 
life into, a simple but beautiful poem, 
which I should’ like 'to .'share “\yith, my 
Colleagues, as follows: 

Before You Leave This world’’ 
When God put us pn this earth, 

He set no price upon its worth, 

He asked us for no guarantee, 

Nor did He tell us it was free. 

He bade us' welcome 9 .h that day, 

And then He taught us how to pray,' “ 

’ He told us by our dally deed 
Work would provide for what we need. 

We needn’t be captain of the team, 
Although to many It may seem ’ 

The fastest way to’ Our lord’s grace, 

But to Him every man has his place". 

He said: These things I ask of thee — 

Love God, respect the law, everyone be 
family; 

Make of this earth, a better place 
- Than when you came Into the human race. 

i. . , i. - , rr-HArBAsr.iE, Jacobs. 


False Guide fpr Deficit Spending 

-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

. - of 

HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER v 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 3, 1965 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Lawrence Fertig, author of the book 
“Prosperity through Freedom”, had an 
article in the San Francisco Chronicle 
on April 30 which expressed some funda- 
mental .conclusions in, regard to the han- 
dling of our unemployment figures as 
well as the. unemployment situation as it 
exists tbr.oughout the country. 

,Mr, Fertig’s column follows;., . ... 

. . , False .Guide for Deficit Spending 

. (By Lawrence Fertig) 
Unemployment still hovers slightly under 
5 percent, according to the latest Govern- 
ment estimate. This estimate is not just 
one among as number of important figures— 
it is a crucial statistic. For according to the 
newest economic' theory It" is the guidepoat 
to o~ur entire economy. Until there is full 
employment (currently defined as less than 
4 percent jobless) Federal deficits must be 
employed as a “stimulant” and the budget 
must under no circumstances be balanced. 

If the Federal Government is to pour out 
billions each year In an effort to reduce the 
unemployment figure below the accepted 4- 
percerit rate, it is essential to ask some basic 
questions about this statistic — about the un- 
employment estimate that conditions our en- 
tire national life. 

Year - after- y e ar deficits would create a host 
qf problemsH-ianglng from the threat of ris- 
ing prices to a depletion, of our’ dwindling 
gold and an international monetary crisis. 
' Here are the questions that require an an- 
swer. Is our current estimate of unemploy- 
ment scientifically accurate? Is avoidable 
unemployment actually being created by our 
own national policies? Is adherence to an 
Irrelevant and inaccurate statistic (unem- 
ployment) endangering the entire economy 
by building up a huge Inflationary potential? 
In other words, do we really know what we’re 
doing when we gear Federal deficits to an un- 
employment figure of 4 percent? 

One answer was recently given by Arthur F. 
Burns, formerly chief of President Elsen- 
hower’s Council of Economic Advisers. He 
pointed out in a recent article In Harvard 
Business Review that there are more jobs 
available today than there are unemployed 
jobseekers. In that case, he says, “there Is 
flo Heflclehcy of aggregate demand.’'’ Un- 
'der these conditions any government which 
plans government deficits and easy credit Is 
simply toying with inflation. Unless It Is 
related to jobs available, the unemployment 
figure by Itself is misleading. 

. Also misleading Is the official U.S. unem- 
ployment statistic now taken as an infallible 
guide. This is arrived at by a sampling of 
. 26,000 households In the United States — not 
by any head count of those actually unem- 
ployed. 

Also, aren’t we guilty of creating unem- 
ployment and then complaining that unem- 
ployment must be cured with monetary gim- 
micks? The highest unemployment (23 
percent of the total) Is among teenagers. 
The law says that a teenager cannot he hired 
for less than $60 a week plus fringe benefits. 
This, prevents many teenagers getting jobs 
. fro.nv p^plo^ers who cannot profitably pay, 

• J . “- . .0 r . *1 ‘u I -J' 
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that rate. At some lower rates of pay many 
new Jobs would be opened up. But new 
pressure Is on for an $80-a~week minimum 
wage. 

Since it is only natural for employers to 
economize on labor when the cost is exces- 
sive, any rise In minimum wages would 
create still more unemployment In this 

group. 

The minimum wage .directly affects the 
unskilled, the. physically handicapped, and 
the not-too-competent. Since all these peo- 
ple constitute such a large percentage of 
those unemployed, and since the minimum 
wage curbs their job opportunities, isn’t It 
evident that we are actually creating unem- 
ployment despite our good intentions? 

As for creating Federal deficits until the 
trigger-point of a 4-percent unemployment 
rate is reached, here Is what a leading “lib- 
eral,” Senator Paul Douglas, Democrat, of 
Illinois, said In his book, “Economy In Na- 
tional Government, ” published some years 
ago: “In a period when unemployment is less 
than 6 percent there is no real supply of 
workers ready to go into productive activity. 
Instead the unemployed are primarily either 
the hard core of the perennially unemployed, 
such as the handicapped, or the transi- 
tionally unemployed for whom job oppor- 
tunities exist * * 

Senator Douglas now repudiates the 6- 
pereent figure and favors the. 4-percent 
figure. When we reach 4 percent might he 
and others advocate 2 percent? 

NAS Panel Completes Its First Assign- 
ment in Relationship With Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday , April 28, 1965 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
26, the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics met with a group of distinguished 
scientists, eminent in both the physical 
and social sciences, who had completed 
a yearlong study for our committee in 
regard to appropriate levels of Federal 
support for basic research. 

This has been one of the channels, but 
only one, through which the Science 
Committee is carrying forward Its duties. 
I might add that the detailed planning 
for this, work was undertaken by Mr. 
Daddario, of Connecticut, the able chair- 
man .of our Subcommittee on Science, 
Research, and Development, and Dr. 
George B. Kistiakowsky of Harvard, for- 
mer Presidential Science Adviser, who 
has been serving as chairman of the 
Committee on Science and Public Policy 
for the National Academy of Sciences. 

The attached article, written by Daniel 
S. Greenberg, was .published, in one of 
the Nation’s most highly respected scien- 
tific journals, Science magazine, April 30, 
1965, I believe it will be useful and en- 
lightening to all Members of the House. 
The article follows; 

Academy and Congress: NAS Panel Com- 
pletes Its First Assignment in New Re- 
lationship with Congress 
For the first 101 years of its existence the 
National^ Academy of Sciences ^generally 
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But wheij budgetary 'and' political pressures 
began to affectserlously Federal support for 
1 ecfenee, both the ’ jiriademy and Congress 
showed more' Inclination id work with each 
«rther. J#6t. year this new attitude resulted 
• to : foceaal ' fionirapj lor ..the Academy to 
Provide counsel far the House Committee on 
: .jiclerifle "jhe contract was 

fflibr1|y followed by the committee’s first as- 
signment for' the Academy, a request for 
answfers’lo' fwp questions :" ( i ) Whatlevel of 
(Federal .support is needed to maintain for the 
•OiUted . States a position of leadership 
Shrougli basic research In the advancement 
of., science and technology and their eco- 
nomic, cultural, and . military applications 
.and. (2) What judgment can be reached on 
tt» halance of. support now being given by 
bhe ig'ederfti ' <|5verjcBiint to various fields of 
keieritlftc endeavor, arid on adjustments that 
■(thould be. considered, either within existing 
levels of , over-all support or under condi- 
tions of increased or decreased over-all sup- 
port? 


The vagueness of the questions and their 
essential unans werability inspired a fair de- 
gree of despair behind the Academy’s marble 
■ facade. But', there were the questions, rea- 
•aonabte ones from the point of view of leg- 
islates .who must- appropriate money, and 
the Acadgpiy accordingly turned to the task 
Of answering them, The assignment was 
given to the Academy's Committee on Sci- 
ence and’ Public Policy, which set up a 15- 
member ad hoc coflajflitige. which in turn 
decided that, rather than seek a concensus, 
it would. give the House Committee tpe sep- 
arate views of. all 15 members, Those views 
were, delivered last Monday in a 310-page 
report, “Sasic Research arid National Goals." 

Except for a' few humble' and carefully clr- 
CuinsCrtbejl attempts, the papers don’t try to 
fthe. 'unanswerable, but they do pro- 
vide some of the most, provocative and best 
: /Informed discussions yet to appear any place 
on tile economic arid political problems of 

;W$eraJ export science. | i 

Bhryey Brooks, driari of applied physics and affluent mass’«>clety.’ 
engineering at Harvard, provides a lucid Johnson said that 
analysis of the difficulties involved In, trying 
to . employ dollar amounts as a measure of 
scientific, activity. Noting, for example, that 
.lie National Science., Foundation reported 
Federal support for basic research to be $1.6 
billion Infiscal 1964, Broods asserts; 

!3t turns, .out 'that nearly' half of this 
Amount was spent by the National Aeronau- 
tics arid Space Administration and tljat ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the NASA expendi- 
ture was for the design arid procurement of 
iieientlflc , space .' vehicles, ’ the operation of 
tracking ranges, and payments to military 
Jhlfetic ranges for putting the vehicles Into 
' Orbit A significant part of the oceanography 
budget,” he continued, “goes Into simply 
kegpihg" research vessels at sea, without- any 
science," These, cpsts, he conceded, are nec- 
essarily Incurred in the conduct of bgsic re- 
search, and are therefore legitimately charge- 
^ble',’tp',|asrc researph,' But, he noted, “A 
basic research budget. that rises annually by 
15 percent may appear to be adequate or 


Brooks went on to point out that “much 
of the planning for new research facilities 
that took place in fiscal years* 1082 arid 1963 
W:A based on an Implicit assumption of con- 
tinuing expansion of research budgets.' Now, 
in fiscal 1064 and 1085, when these facilities 
are just corning Into operation, the expenses 
of merely making them available — without 
any' science — are confronting fixed or even 
declining operating budgets for basic re- 
search.” 

To avoid, . thi? dilemma, Brooks recom- 
mended segregating the costs of major scien- 
tific equipment— such es accelerators, ocean- 
ographic vessels, and space vehicles — to dis- 
tinguish them financially from the costs of 
performing research. In regard to Brooks’ 
proposal it might be argued that the pie Is 
still the same size, no matter how it’s sliced. 
But in terms of congressional attitudes, the 
proposed budgetary distinctions might be ex- 
tremal? significant. When research budgets 
are, lumped together, Congress tends to pay 
attention to overall growth, rather thau to 
. the financial problems of any particular seg- 
flj 3 »th,lt Is therefore tactically difficult to 
plead poverty when the overall sums are 
..rising. substantially. 

The panelist who was most provocative 
and. most out of step with his colleagues was 
Harry G. Johnson, Chicago economist. Ad- 
dressing himself to the contention that sci- 
ence shoyid ,be. supported because of Its 
.cultural value, Johnson stated ; 

“The argument that Individuals with a 
talent for research should be supported by 
society, for example, differs little from argu- 
ments formerly advanced In support of the 
rights of the owners of landed property to a 
leisured existence, and is accompanied by a 
similar assumption of superior social worth 
of the privileged individuals over common 
men. Again, insistence on the obligation of 
society to support the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge for Its own sake differs little from 
the historically earlier insistence on the obli- 
gation of society to support the pursuit of 
religious faith, an obligation recompensed 
by a similarly unspecified and problematical 
payoff in the distant future. At the more 
popular level, . the interest in scientific ac- 
complishment represents a leisure time ac- 
..tivify, more elevated than following profes- 
sional sport and less culturally demanding 
than the appreciation of artistic endeavor, 
Afld hence peculiarly appropriate In the 


there Is no disputing 
that basic research has played a significant 
part in the growth of the U.S. economy," but 
he. said that it was difficult. If not Impos- 
sible, to determine the extent, and like most 
of bis colleagues on the panel he declined 
..to attempt to answer the questions posed by 
the House committee. 

Among the few panelists who attempted to 
provide direct answers to the House com- 
mittee’s questions were Brooks and George 
Klstjakowsky, of the Harvard chemistry de- 
partment. They took the position that a 
minimum annual increase of approximately 
15 percent in university research support is 
essential to meet national requirements. 
Brooks_also suggested “that 10 to 15 percent 
of the applied effort might be a good rule of 
thumb for the basic research effort." John 
Verhoogen, University of California geologist, 
suggested that in “little science” — designated 
by research costing less than $20,000 a year — 
"ideally every scientist who is capable of rais- 
ing a valid scientific question and contribut- 


ev4ri gerierorijjij brit jf most of the cost In- ,ing significantly to its solution” should be 
laie^ee isjrierply to Insure /the availability of — ' ' ~ ... 

’ cerpaln .flew facilities, tljcn the increased 
.budget could actually be supporting ^he ac- 
tivities of fewer 'scientists.. The situation 
would be a little like fcuilcljpg, a new depart- 
merit store that was. so expensive to keep 
open that, it was necessary to fire all the 
salesmen." ' ' 


supported. He estimated that this Would 
apply to at least 50,000 scientists. As for 
“big science,” there was general agreement 
that, because of, its costs, there .was a. neces- 
sity to pick and choose among possibilities. 
And there was also general agreement with 
a view most forcefully advanced by Edward 
Teller, of the University of California, that 


’•n't 

graduate science training places insufficient 
emphasis on applied science. 

One area of considerable agreement among 
the panelists was the view 1 that the future 
of basic rese^ch iri' the Uriited.gtgtes Is be- 
coming' ’closely tied “to of the 
National Science Foundation, arid that In- 
creased support for NSF Is essential if re- 
search is to thrive. 

Alvin Weinberg, director of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, warned that Govern- 
ment agencies with narrowly defined techni- 
cal objectives have been reducing their sup- 
port of basic research because of budgetary 
pressures. "Whether or not basic physical 
'science continues to flourish,” he said, “will 
therefore depend largely on whether or not 
Congress encourages 'the growth and vigor' 
of the Foundation. Expansion of the Na- 
tional ’ Science Foundation is perhaps' our 
country's central political problem related to 
the support of science." 

The House committee for which the report 
was prepared received it with a warm state- 
ment of appreciation. Chairman George P. 
Miller, Democrat, of California, said : “It Is 
my belief that this report represents not only 
genuine achievement and utility In itself, 
but a significant milestone In congressional 
methods of gathering talented, objective as- 
sistance to Its use." 

It appears, however, that the academy, 
whose panelists labored with great diligence 
to produce their papers, is not so certain that 
a lengthy compilation of individual views Is 
actually the best way to serve the require- 
ments of busy Congressmen. 

The introduction to the report disclaimed 
any group responsibility for the views of the 
Individual authors, stating that "neither the 
other members of the ad hoc panel, nor the 
committee (on science and public policy), 
nor the academy assumes responsibility for 
the opinions expressed, except where ex- 
plicitly stated." In explaining why it chose 
to present 15 papers rather than a committee 
report. It offered the statement that "it has 
been traditional for groups of this kind to 
develop a consensus as a basis for unanimity 
in the public statement of their findings ad- 
dressed to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. We concluded that, in view of 
the nature of the legislative process, this may 
be less desirable in a response to a request 
from a congressional committee.” 

Just why this should be the case wasn’t 
made clear. But It Is possible that the Acad- 
emy Is still uneasy about Its new relationship 
with Congress and wants to feel Its way be- 
fore committing its prestige fully. One 
thing in favor of a closer relationship is the 
scientists’ respect for Representatives Emilio 
Q. Daddario, Democrat, of Connecticut, 
chairman of .the House committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Science, Research, and Develop- 
ment. It is generally agreed that Daddario 
has been running his subcommittee in. a re- 
sponsible and intelligent fashion, and that 
the subcommittee is developing into ari im- 
portant channel of communication between 
the scientific community and the Congress. 

Members of the Academy’s Panel on Basic 
Research and National Goals who partici- 
pated In the preparation of the report to 
Congress are : 

George Kistiakowsky, Harvard University, 
chairman; Lawrence R. Blinks, Stanford Uni- 
versity; H. W. Bode, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories; Harvey Brooks, Harvard University; 
Frank L. Horsfall, Jr., Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research; Harry G. Johnson, 
University of Chicago; Arthur Kantrowitz, 
Avco-Everett Research Laboratory; Carl Kay- 
sen, Harvard University; Saunders MacLane, 
University of Chicago; Carl Pfaffman, Brown 
University; Roger Revelle, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Edward Teller, University of California, 
Berkeley; John Verhoogen, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Alvin M. Weinberg, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory; and John E. 
Willard, University of Wisconsin. 
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10 t 000 autpmatip.jyeapons. , It will be inter- 
esting to learn who manufacture!} those 
weapons being used on that little Caribbean 
island. ' ‘ 

Importance of restoring order to this little 
republic and keeping it free of communism 
Is seen in the fact that President Johnson 
has sent. about, 14, 000 U.S. troops to the is- 
land. That’s about half the total of all .U.S. 
forces In. Vietnam. , 

Welcome, or not, U.S. forces are on that 
Caribbean island for one main reason— to re- 
store a democratic system of government. In 
doing so, they will accomplish two important 
actions- 7 -drlving out the Communist , in- 
fluence and giving the people a renewed laifsel 
on freedom. _ » nyf ' I t 


r Schweiker Fair Immigryion Bill 

EXTENSION OP. REMARKS 

. I ■'.< .'. 1 '■ ,©£: .. '■ '. 

HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 

0,F PENNSYLVANIA J ., 

in the House of representatives 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my strong support for new im- 
migration laws — laws which will elimi- 
nate once and for all the discriminatory 
aspects of our immigration policy. 

Ours is a nation of immigrants,. We 
have built our greatness from, the out- 
casts of many lands. The persecuted, the 
oppressed, those who were not . wanted 
elsewhere — all of these found refuge 
upon our shores and contributed to the 
making of our mighty Nation. We should 
never forget that our humble origin had 
its foundation in the efforts of people 
who were oppressed elsewhere. I hope 
that this quality of our history will guide 
us in humility to eliminate invidious dis- 
crimination in regard to our present citi- 
zens and in regard to future immigrants. 
I feel this quality of America in a most 
personal way. My ancestors came to set- 
tle in Pennsylvania as members of the 
Schwenkfelder sect fleeing religious op- 
pression in Germany. They yearned for 
peace; they yearned for a place where 
they could enjoy religious freedom; they 
yearned for an end to their oppression. 
If the gates of America had not been 
open to them at that time, I would not 
be here before you as a Member gf Con- 
gress today. 

We must keep in mind these aspira- 
tions of the oppressed. At the same time 
we must realize that our pwn population 
is growing with great rapidity, that op- 
portunities which existed in 1620, in 1840, 
or in 1910 are not the same as the oppor- 
tunities in -1965. Frankly we no longer 
need large numbers of people to populate 
frontier wilderness areas. We must 
reckon with a population explosion with- 
in our own borders. We must consider 
the unemployment of at least 5 percent 
of our working population. Our Nation 
is already populated from coast to. coast. 
Today we must seek the skills and tal- 
ents ..which new immigrants can bring to 
our shores. We must seek the quality of 
their contribution to our Nation, not the 
quantity of numbers. 

Eet us fashion a new law which elimi- 
nates ail discrimination on the. basis of 
national origin and asks only of a man 


what he can contribute to the American 
civilization of 1965. 

Because I am so deeply concerned with 
the nature of our future immigration 
laws, I have introduced this week my 
own immigration bill, H.R.,8502. I am 
in general agreement with the basic pur- 
pose of H.R. 2580, the administration 
measure, but I feel that certain impor- 
tant improvements incorporated in my 
bill are necessary. The Schweiker bill, 
like the administration bill, would elimi- 
nate the discriminatory national origins 
system devised in 1924 and would estab- 
lish a preference schedule for immigrants 
which is based on skills and talents 
rather than upon race and nationality. 
The Schweiker bill would also phase out 
existing quotas over a 5-year period. 
The admission of immigrants on a first 
come, first served, skill criteria basis 
would be a built-in feature. But there 
are certain. problems which the Schwei- 
ker bill would reach which the present 
administration bill does not reach. For 
example, the Schweiker bill would: 

First. Eliminate all national origin 
preference of immigrants, including ex- 
isting preferences for Western Hemi- 
sphere nationals; 

Second. Establish an annual ceiling of 
315,000 to coyer all immigrants, both 
quota and nonquota; 

Third. Endorse emergency migration 
for all political refugees without giving 
national origins preference to any par- 
ticular geographic area ; 

Fourth. Avoid possible influx of un- 
skilled labor at times of high national 
unemployment by using better controls 
than H.R. 2580 provides; 

Fifth. Establish a Selective Immigra- 
tion Board rather than the proposed 
mixed congressional and executive Im- 
migration Advisory Board. 

1., ELIMINATE ALL NATIONAL ORIGIN PREFERENCES 

The administration bill does not reach 
the desired goal of eliminating national 
favoritism. The administration bill fa- 
vors nations of Latin America and North 
America, It favors nations of northern 
Europe. It is our task to remove all hypo- 
critical aspects of our present immigra- 
tion policy. We must fashion a new law 
which will be completely nondiscrimina- 
tory as written and applied. 

All nations want equal treatment; all 
nations deserve equal treatment. Na- 
tions of the free world should have an 
equal chance to send their citizens here. 
The administration bill quite clearly does 
not place all nations on an equal basis. 
Written into H.R. 2580 is the potential 
for new preferential treatment. 

The administration bill would offer 
preferential treatment to nationals from 
Western Hemisphere nations by main- 
taining for them special nonquota status. 
This preference has existed in the past. 
It should be abolished. Unless we settle 
this problem finally, by eliminating all 
national preferences, questions may be 
raised in future years as to why a citizen 
of Peru or Bolivia is given an open door 
for entry while an applicant from France, 
Italy, or the United Kingdom must wait 
in. line, under the quota system. This in- 
equity can be solved by repealing section 
1101(A) (27) (c) title 8, United States 
Code — Immigration and Nationality, Act. 


2. ANNUAL IMMIGRATION CEILING OF 315,000 

I recommend an annual immigration 
ceiling of 315,000 to cover both quota and 
nonquota immigrants. The administra- 
tion measure contains no ceiling figure 
on immigration. Presently we accept an 
average of 273,000 immigrants yearly — 
95,000 under quotas and 178,000 non- 
quota immigrants. I suggest, with the 
administration, full use of quotas to 
allow immigration of 158,361 yearly. But 
I also recommend holding nonquota im- 
migration to 156,639 in order to keep 
within the suggested 315,000 ceiling, an 
increase of 42,000 over the average total 
number of immigrants now entering this 
Nation yearly. In this way we shall be 
able to advise the American people with 
full candor the number of immigrants to 
be expected each year. This will help 
allay the fears of some opponents of the 
administration bill that the new law 
would generate a tremendous increase in 
immigration. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has said, 
and I agree with him : 

It would not bother me to say to anyone 
outside the United States, we are sorry that 
we cannot admit you because we have run 
out of numbers. 

But it does make it difficult from a 
moral, political, and psychological point 
of view to say: “I am sorry but we have 
run out of numbers for Greeks, or Ital- 
ians, or Canadians.” With the suggested 
ceiling of 315,000 there would still be ade- 
quate room for political refugees to enter 
as nonquota applicants. 

3 . EMERGENCY MIGRATION FOR POLITICAL REF- 
UGEES WITHOUT GEOGRAPHICAL FAVORITISM 

It has been traditional American 
policy to offer asylum to the politically 
oppressed. The administration bill en- 
gages in geographical favoritism by sin- 
gling out one area, the Middle East, for 
special mention in its provision for poli- 
tical refugees. Certainly there will be 
persons outside “the general area of the 
Middle East” who will qualify in the fu- 
ture as politically oppressed. I see no 
reason to single out the Middle East for 
special mention in the administration 
bill. I would point out that our Nation is 
already participating magnificently in 
efforts to alleviate the plight of refugees 
in the Middle East, under the fair share 
law. Public Law 86-648, under Public 
Law 480, the food-for-peace program, 
and by cooperating with the United Na- 
tion High Commissioner for Refugees to 
settle refugees, many of them from the 
Middle East, in the United States. 

4 . AVOID INFLUX OF UNSKILLED LABOR CREATING 

UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

Section (10) (A) (2) of the administra- 
tion bill offers a fourth preference to im- 
migrants capable of performing specific 
functions for which a shortage of em- 
ployable and willing persons exists in the 
United States. I believe tighter restric- 
tion should be placed on the immigration 
of persons who might possibly compete 
with the existing U.S. labor force at a 
time when at least 5 percent of our work- 
ing population is idle. Often the claim 
of “shortage of employable and willing 
persons” is without foundation. 

I recommend strongly that the Con- 
gress make ..clear its intention that, be- 
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v- .-ftim, any pefsoff is 'admitted under the By placing the tmrderi of choosing be- *' kir. JONE& of Alabama. ‘Kir Chair- 
““^^-^ loufth' preferenee— tween nationals of one country over an- man, I yield to the gentleman from Indi- 

FKe ' Sec retary of Labor be re- other, on vague undefined criteria such ana [Mr. Roush] such time as he may 
_ 1 firm tnat a labor shortage for as national security or hardship, we consume. 

> y*^''£ijfec&ic' functions which the immi- would rewrite preferred treatment into Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
^P’VjMivfc woiild perform does, in fact, exist our new iaw. the gentleman for yielding. 

beTffiied by U.S. citizens; There is apparently no reason for the Although I realize that each disaster 

'’'e ‘Attorney General be in provision other than to increase the brings its own problems, it does seem to 
feSSfifff 1 bf ‘wrffifen evidence of the President’s power in a field' where Con- me'that the Alaska disaster and the dis- 

‘ gress has traditionally reserved policy 

decisions to itself. The proposed gradual 
reduction of large country quotas over a 
5-year period, by only 20 percent, will 


j| hgneg« ' bUTTS. employ era* to hire im- 
mferants for this’ specific function; and 
'Twa»jHie .“immigrant applicant 
IVVotKW be required to show written proof 


aster in the Northwest and the more re- 
cent disaster in the Middle West caused 
by floods and tornadoes have pointed out 
certain deficiencies which exist in! our 
Disaster Act that are pertinent to each 
disaster. This was particularly brought 
home to me as I examined the Disaster 


; VisiOhS be come operative. The Schwei- that each of the present applicants will 
. ikeci>ffl^b 1 it^ns*meje provisions. have a chance to be admitted during the 

,6. ESTABT.rsn n.h.rtGitATici'N board wJthin 5-year phase out period of the national 


The administration bill creates an Im- 
migration Board conststing of members 
from bo|h the executive and legislative 
rbranche?- This mixed membership 
ggeriis inadvisable. “ I recommend that 
the Immigration Board l)e part of the 
-.executive branch without congressional 
. membership. Congressional oversight 
would be maintained by requiring pe- 
riodic. reports from the Board. The 
Schweiker bill would create a Selective 
immigration Soard in the executive 


origins system. No hardship will re- 
sult. the suggestion that hardship for 
large quota countries may result is not 
supported by available statistics. Fur- 
thermore, we would do more for the na- 
tional security of our Nation, by com- 
pletely eliminating the possibility of 
preferential treatment. Otherwise we 
shall Irritate the feelings of friendly na- 
tions outside northern Europe who will 
be disadvantaged by the 30 percent tech- 
nique. Such Presidential discretion, and 
its prospective use, will undercut the very 


Of a job offer for this specific function avoid the possibility of hardship accru- 
&.iid his ihfe^idh fo accepf the offer. ing to these large quota countries. When 
■ Only aft’er these’three steps are sat- we look at the small waiting lists for 
isflea sMtddlKe fourth preference pro- these large quita countries, we realize Act as it related to the Palm Supday 

mi.- nnniinonte i.nii tornadoes which swept from one side of 

my district to the other, leaving a path 
of devastation, destruction, and death 
such as we have never seen. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee if his committee may not 
be considering taking a good look at our 
present Disaster Act with the view of up- 
dating it and covering some of these 
areas which are not covered presently by 
legislation? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. It is the 
sense of the committee that we reexam- 
ine in detail the Federal policy with 
respect to disaster relief. It is our in- 
tention to deal with that subject When 
we hold hearings on the omnibus flood 
control bill this year. As the gentle- 
man from Indiana has pointed out, we 
will make a homesite study of the upper 
reaches of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers. . i 

Next week we will go down to the Texas 
area for an examination of the dam- 
ages as a result of the flood that recently 
occurred there. I can assure the gentle- 
man we will welcome his suggestion and 
at the appropriate time, we will take it 
up. 

Mr. ROUSH. I direct the gentleman’s 
attention to certain provisions which I 
have included in a disaster act which 
I recently introduced, particularly pro- 
visions dealing with relief to indivi- 
duals who have been adversely affected 
and provisions dealing with assistance 
to small unincorporated communities 
that have been adversely affected. I 
think these two areas in particular need 
attention. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The commit- 
tee will certainly welcome suggestions 
made by the gentleman from Indiana 
because we know they will be worthwhile 
and valuably to the committee. 

Mr. ROUSH. I thank the gentleman. 


branch similar in composition to the Fed- 
era! Power . Commission. The Board 
would promulgate regulations under the 
new law, continuously study immigration 
conditions and recommend allocation of 
the quota immigration visas under the 
>10 percent allocated for the politically 
■ oppressed. 

Mr, ‘ Speaker, there is another serious 
defect in HTt. 25801 Statistics indicate 
that of the 158,361 quota positions avail- 
able in 1864, northern European nations 
receive^ 61 percent, southern European 
nations 17 percent, and the rest of the 
world only 2 percent. The United King- 
dom never uses half its quota of 65,361, 
while the quota of 100 for the Philippines 
is hacked up for 90 years and the quota 
of 308 for Greece. 325 years. Other na- 
tions also suffer this hardship of severe 
oversubscription . This hardship de- 
■■ prives applicants for an entire lifetime of 
realizing their dreams of life in the 
United States. The proposed adminis- 
tration bill, would make it quite possible 
for, this' hardship now suffered by na- 
tional^ of Italy, Greece, and other na- 
tions with backlogged, small quotas to be 
sustained by future Presidential action. 

The administration bill would allow the 
President to take 30 percent of a' reserve 
pool, intended to benefit victims of the’ 
deprived small quota countries, and as- 
sign this ‘30-percent reserve instead to 
northern European nations which have 
enjoyed preferential large-quota treat- 
ment for the past 45 years. Most of the 
nations which mightbe so affected— Ger- 
man?, Netherlands' Norway, Sweden, 

Denmark, United Kingdom, Belgium, 
and France— do not come close to using 
their present quotas. There is no reason 

to expect a sudden substantial increase in considerat i 0 n the bin (h.r. 7303 ) to provide 
the number of their Citizens seeking to assistance to the States of California. Oregon, 
come to the United States. Tins 30-per- 


that this delegation of power, which has 
been reduced from 50 to 30 percent since 
last year, does not deserve a place in this 
bill. This section simply reinstates the 
possibility of discrimination in favor of 
northern European nations. I do not 
favor such possibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, many years ago one of 
our great Presidents, Woodrow Wilson, 
in an address given at Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia on July 4, 1914, gave a 
definition of liberty which applies to our 
efforts today. Wilson stated: 

Liberty does not consist in mere general 
declarations of the rights of men. It con- 
sist in the translation of those declarations 
into definite action. 

We must translate the declaration of 
liberty into definite action as part of our 
new immigration laws. Our task is not 
merely to give a partial response to the 
demands for change. Our task is to cre- 
ate a clear, comprehensive, and com- 
pletely fair law. It is time now to offer 
true equality to all applicants who seek 
membership in the American commu- 
nity. 


The Pacific Northwest Disaster Relief Act 
of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 

OP'niDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


Postal Service Progresses? 


cent outright grant has no valid ' statis- 
tical or foreign policy basis. 


Washington, Nevada, and Idaho for the re- 
construction of areas damaged by recent 
floods and high waters. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

, or _ 

HON. E. Y. BERRY 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 \ 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record an editorial from the Ben- 
nett County, S. Dak., Booster, which 
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. In California alone, there are nearly 14,000 
more U,S, workers om farms this year than 
last. The Government estimates that last 
year, Mexican farmworkers earned about $36 
million, and spent only $6 million In this 
State. ; 

As a result of new minimum wages which 
growers must pay if they want foreign work- 
ers, and because of the lack of low-wage Im- 
ported labor, U.S. farmworkers are earning 
up to 50 percent more than last year. 

. As for crop production, L. N. Gardner, head 
of the Department of Agriculture’s market 
research office here, said: “California pro- 
duction of fruits' and vegetables this year Is 
slightly higher overall than at this time last 
year, despite the bitter complaints from 
growers of heavy crop losses.” 

Prices of some crops are higher, but “In 
view of the increased volume generally, It Is 
difficult to attribute the price Increases to 
labor shartages,” he said. Lettuce produc- 
tion Is higher than last year, even though 
California winter lettuce from the Imperial 
Valley was actually held back from the 
market by “harvesting holidays” because 
growers reached agreement on quotas to try 
to stop lettuce from flooding the market, 
Gardner said. 

As of the last full reporting date of May 13, 
there were 19,138 carlots of lettuce shipped 
from California compared to 19,096 at this 
time last year, he noted. Prices are now 
higher than last year for lettuce, but at the 
start of the year, were down to about $2 a 
carton compared to $5 last year. Supplies of 
lettuce are still heavy, Gardner said. He 
added that the only explanation he could 
give for continued high volume and high 
prices is that "housewives decide what they 
will pay” and “the varagles of the weather.” 

Tomatoes are also going out in greater 
number this year— 10,419 carlots so far com- 
pared to 10,130 last year. Some growers are 
blaming Mexican Imports for taking away 
tj.s. production because of lower labor costs 
in Mexico. But nationally, Mexico has sent 
the United States only 5,690 carlots of to- 
matoes this year compared to 5,713 carlots 
last year at this time. 

Asparagus shipments by rail are up to 
1,713 carlots compared to 1,452 last year, 
while prices for the growers are higher. 

Strawberries also are being produced in 
larger quantity than last, although more are 
going to processors who freeze and can the 
berries. 

Oranges are slightly behind in normal pro- 
duction rates, but while the fruit may stay 
on the trees longer, and so Increase In size, 
Gardner said the total crop volume of navel 
oranges should be about the same this year 
l£LS"fe 

Florida this year had a bumper crop which 
cause the price of canned orange Juice to 
drop sharply. 

Lemons are being harvested more slowly 
this year than last. This will mean more 
going to the processors, which brings a 
smaller return to growers than when the 
fruit Is sold on the fresh market. 

[From the International Potter, May 1965] 
A Working Secretary 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz is a 
working Presidential Cabinet member If ever 
there was one. In order to learn the prob- 
lems connected with migrant agricultural 
labor, Secretary Wlrtz recently made trips to 
the big corporate farms of California and 

Florida. ' , 

-He went into the fields and talked with the 
workers. He talked with their wives and 
their children. He went into the shanties 
which they must call "home. He listened to 
them tell of their problems and frustrations. 
He looked at the almost totally inadequate 
sanitary facilities as human beings are forced 
by circumstances to live in structures which 
would not be used as chicken houses on many 
respectable farms. 


The large corporate farms and farmer 
cooperatives have been pressuring the Labor 
Department to admit more foreign low-wage 
workers. Secretary Wlrtz has been resisting 
these pressures in behalf of the American 
agricultural workers who would be deprived 
of even these paltry wages If foreign workers 
take their jobs. In addition, society would 
be injured as displaced U.S. workers were 
forced onto relief rolls. 

Farmers along the U.S. -Mexican border 
want more Mexican braceros admitted, claim- 
ing that available U.S. workers cannot do the 
Job. Farmers In Florida want Jamaicans 
admitted, claiming that there are not enough 
field workers available. Wlrtz went to the 
scenes to check the facts for himself. 

The pictures on this page [not printed in 
the Record] speak three things. They tell 
eloquently of the plight of these unfor- 
tunates caught on the fringes of misery. 
They secondly pay mute tribute to a dedi- 
cated, hard-working, Industrious Secretary 
of Labor. Finally, they bespeak an object 
lesson on what often happens to work- 
ers who are gloriously free of any necessity 
to pay union dues. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 
1, 1965] 

Wirtz Says Farm Change Is Boon 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz said 
yesterday that the increased use of Ameri- 
cans for seasonal farmwork In California Is 
having a favorable effect on both employ- 
ment opportunities and welfare rolls. 

In a report on the California farm situa- 
tion, Wirtz said that on May 15 domestic 
seasonal farm employment was up 16.1 per- 
cent from a year ago and that the number 
of families receiving welfare aid In the farm 
areas was down sharply. 

(Mr. GONZALEZ (at the request of 
Mr. Sweeney) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point In the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. GONZALEZ’ remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 

SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OP THE CON- 
STITUTION OP TUNISIA 

(Mr. FARNUM (at the request of Mr. 
Sweeney) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point In the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, on June 
1, 1959, a constitution that in many re- 
spects is similar to our own, was pro- 
mulgated for Tunisia, which had been 
among the free nations of the world 
since March 20, 1956. 

This ancient land has much In the 
past to be proud of, and under President 
Habib Bourguiba is following a policy 
that promises to make Its modern history 
also noteworthy. 

Over 3,000 years ago Phoenicians had 
established various communities, in- 
cluding the famous city of Carthage, 
there. In the seventh century A.D., a 
new historic chapter opened when the 
area became a major center of Western 
Islamic culture and political power. 
After a later period of Turkish rule, Tu- 
nisia became a French protectorate in 
1883 and a stirring for independence be- 
gan to manifest itself. 

This was given drive and purpose in 
1934 with the founding of the Neo-Des- 
tour— New Constitution — Party, of which 


Mr. Bourguiba soon became president. 

In the struggles for freedom that fol- 
lowed he came to be called supreme com- 
batant — a title as meaningful to his peo- 
ple as “Father of His Country” is to us. 

We may be proud since that we have 
in several ways — through providing eco- 
nomic and technical assistance as well 
as surplus agricultural commodities — 
aided the new nation in its struggle to as- 
sume a proud place among the free na- 
tions of the world. 

In offering our congratulations to the 
people of Tunisia, and to President Bour- 
guiba on this anniversary, we should also 
extend our greetings to two other out- 
standing individuals. One, of course, is 
Bahi Ladgham, a famous Neo-Destour 
leader, and the other Mongi Slim, who 
before he was called home for even more 
important responsibilities was Ambas- 
sador to United States and that proud 
nation’s representative in the United 
Nations. 

/^cXiMMIGRATION 
(Mr. ROSENTHAL (at the request of 
Mr. Sweeney) was granted permission 
to extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to Include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to take this opportunity to reaffirm 
my strongest support for the administra- 
tion immigration program, which I am 
cosponsoring through my hill H.R. 6022. 

.This legislation is long overdue. Four 
Presidents of the United States have 
urged changes in our immigration and 
naturalization procedures. They and the 
greater body of American citizens have 
strongly demanded the elimination of 
the national origins system. Yet, for 
too long, such action has not been forth- 
coming from the Congress. Mr. Speaker, 
the idea of altering our immigration reg- 
ulations so as to eliminate the national 
origins system has been proposed again 
and again. We cannot let that idea 
escape us once more. The time for action 
is now, in this year 1965, by this 89th 
Congress. 

For all too long, America’s immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws have been 
in conflict with our national history and 
ideals. Before the institution of the na- 
tional origins system, this country ac- 
cepted new citizens on the basis of their 
own personal qualities, and their com- 
mitment to our democratic ideals. Yet 
now our present policy actually discrim- 
inates among applicants for admission 
into the United States on the basis of 
accident of birth. The national origins 
system thus implies that people from one 
country are more desirable than people 
from another. This is a proposition our 
history has rejected from its earliest 
years. 

Oscar Handlin, perhaps the most au- 
thoritative student of American immi- 
grant history, had said : 

Once I thought to write a history of Im- 
migrants In America. Then I discovered that 
the Immigrants were American history. 

This is a sentiment which John F. 
Kennedy reinforced in his memorable 
study, “A Nation of Immigrants.” 

In one way, we are all immigrants. 
None of us can afford to ignore the debt 
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} o wes jtlibse people who came 
----- „ J a 'newjlfp arid take up new 
JtSftranaqjb.. We offered them a prize by 
^ffitingcitEensl®; SuTthat grant was 
: by their con- 
IrtMwa .tajftOfeZ,, Kfe cannot allow 
this legacy to be_blemiaied ; Yet many 
thrmighoiit the ' world 'Tcnow. only our 
precept ^scHii^iatory Jiolicy. Sugges- 
tions of ourjjch (k'lROcr&tie past are met 
with skepticism . and doubt. And this 
skepticism is dften^thg_existence, of our 
national origins system. 

If that system is unfaithful to our past, 
it also corrupts our present. This coun- 
try is now involved in a great struggle 
against the forces of discrimination and 
the apostles of bigotry. Our national 
enei-gy and conscience are committed to 
that fight and its quest for equality. The 
Ptet Congress dramatized that commit- 
ment when it passed the Civil Bights Act 
Of 1964. Yet the same specter of dis- 
crimination, which we so firmly oppose in 
our domestic affairs, still appears beneath 
the surface of our immigration and 
naturalization policies. Such an. incon- 
sistenpy cannot be allowed to remain un- 
touched.. What may appear to some as a 
technicality, appears to others through- 
out ttie world a? a deep injustice. 

, The national origins system is archaic 
as Well as unethical. It seems clear to me 
that the effect of the national origins 
has, deeply confused our immigration 
procedures. The system heavily favors 
northern Europeans who rarely fill their 
d u °ta, and severely limits immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe, 
Africa, and, Asia where there a lengthy 
waiting lists. Over 90 percent of the 
total immigration quota is reserved for 
European countries. Due to its inflexi- 
bility the MpCarran- Walter Act actually 
governs only about one-third of total im- 
migration to the United States. The 
majority of immigrants enter under pri- 
vate immigration legislation. Surely we 
can devise a program which is more in 
touch with present realities. 

The proposed new immigration pro- 
gram Is based on a technique of pref- 
erential admissions which seeks to at- 
tract to. .our, country persons with 
exceptional skills, training or education. 
It acknowledges the special continuation 
of that tradition, and replaces the un- 
ethical, system of national origins quotas. 
Yet we are not concerned.simply with at- 
tracting- skillet} foreigners to our country 
A newly defined immigration policy will 
be humanitarian as well. We should 
have provisions which take into , special 
account cases where families are need- 
lessly separated from, one another by 
out-of-date regulations. We will con- 
tinue and fortify provisions which admit 
political refugees apt} refugees from 
catastrophe. 

The qentral feature of a new immigra- 
tion and naturalization program, how- 
ever, must be the elimination of the na- 
tional origins system. We . must repair 
the damage done to those who have been 
denied entrance to this country on the 
oast s _i°- outdated procedure and unjust 
criteria. In so doing, we must, for ex- 
ample, be prepared to permit quota num- 
bers not used by any country to be made 


available to countries where they are 
deeply needed. We must eliminate the 
highly discriminatory provisions dealing 
with the newly independent countries of 
the Western Hemisphere. We must do 
away with the Asia-Pacific triangle pro- 
gram. These proposals have been 
reached after the careful and deliberate 
consideration of experts in the executive 
branch. . They have the earnest leader- 
ship of a President who well understands 
the significance of American immigrant 
history, 

Our goal, therefore, should be a policy 
which is in the best traditions of our past 
and in the best interests of our future, a 
policy which is sanctioned by our demo- 
cratic code of ethics, a policy which forti- 
fies rather than compromises our foreign 
policy, and a policy which, above all, 
treats all men as human beings to be 
judged solely on their qualities as indi- 
viduals. 


June 1, 1<)65 


(Mr. VIVIAN (at the request of Mr. 
Sweeney) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. VIVIAN’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


(Mr. BOLAND (at the request of Mr. 
Sweeney) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. BOLAND'S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


(Mr. MATSUNAGA (at the request of 
Mr. Sweeney) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. MATSUNAGA’S remarks will ap- 
pear hereafter in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF THE 
CLAY-LISTON FIGHT 


(Mr. SWEENEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record.) 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week this Nation recoiled in disgust at 
one of the most nauseating sports dem- 
onstrations in our history. To say that 
the Clay-Liston engagement was a new 
low for boxing Is a masterpiece of 
understatement. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Government for 
some time has been undertaking the re- 
sponsibility of proceeding in the protec- 
tion of the American consuming public. 
President’s commissions have been 
created for this purpose to study and 
investigate consumer fraud. I would 
heartily recommend that Mrs. Esther 
Peterson, Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Consumer Affairs, undertake an 
investigation of the Clay-Liston flight. 

It would certainly qualify as a con- 
sumer fraud from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. Sports fans assembled 
in theaters to view a telecast of a sup- 
posed legitimate encounter between two 
heavyweight contenders. Millions of 
dollars were involved in this fight pro- 
motion. Those attending these telecasts 
were victimized by two pretenders who 
were putting on a sham performance, 
the net affect of which can only bring on 
the demise of boxing as a legitimate 
sport. 


MOTION ADOPTED BY THE SECOND 
CHAMBER OF THE STATES-GEN- 
ERAL OF THE KINGDOM OF THE 
NETHERLANDS WITH REGARD TO 
THE EVENTS IN VIETNAM 

(Mr. McCORMACK (at the request of 
Mr. Sweeney) was granted permission 
to extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der date of May 20, 1965, I received a 
letter, with enclosure, a copy of a motion 
adopted by the Second Chamber of the 
States-General of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands at the Hague, sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
by the President of the Second Chamber 
of the States-General of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, the Honorable 
F. J. F. M. van Thiel, which I herewith 
include in my extension of remarks : 

The Hague, 

May 26, 1965. 

The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker and Colleague: During 
its meeting on May 18, 1065, the Second 
Chamber of the States-General has adopted a 
motion with regard to the events in Vietnam. 

Pursuant to the wording of the penulti- 
mate paragraph of this motion, I have the 
honor to enclose herewith the English trans- 
lation of it. I should be grateful if the 
document could be distributed among the 
Members of your House. 

Yours sincerely, 

P. j. F. M. van Thiel, 
President of the Second Chamber of the 
States-General. 

[The 1964—65 session, 8083] 

Events in Vietnam — Motion of Order Initi- 
ated by Mr. Rutgers et al. — No. 2 — 
Moved on Mat 18, 1965 

The Chamber— after hearing the debates 
on events in Vietnam, holding the view that 
Peiping China’s attitude is the main cause 
of the increased tension and that the United 
States is entitled to understanding and sup- 
port from her NATO partners in her ultimate 
political objective, viz, to check Communist 
China’s expansionist policy in Asia — re- 
quests the Government to help, in interna- 
tional political consultations, to bring about 
(1) a truce that will put a stop to any direct 
or Indirect aggression, thus reducing the risk 
of the war spreading and constituting the 
basis for unconditional negotiations; (2) a 
political settlement of the conflict — based on 
the Geneva Conventions of 1964 — under ap- 
propriate international supervision; and (3) 
the active participation, after cessation of 
hostilities, by as many European countries: as 
possible in the large-scale aid program for 
southeast Asia announced by President 
Johnson, 

The Chamber resolves to bring this motion 
to the notice of the U.S. Senate and the U.S. 
House of Representatives and to the Parlia- 
ments of the European NATO partners; and 
passes on to tfie order, of the flay. 
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' am delighted to 
yield to trie gentleman " from Pennsyl- 
vania. .,..1 

Mr. SAYLOR. _I am delighted that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dent] has offered this amendment to the 
amendment, because without it a very 
careful reading of the amendment would 
Indicate that unless an owner or operator 
is actually served and at the meeting, he 
would not be covered by the provisions 
of this act. I feel certain that was not 
the intent of the author of the original 
amendment. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
the committee 'accepts the amendment to 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Dent], 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent], to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Jennings!. 

- The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Jennings], as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

. Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Madden, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 3584) to amend the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act so as to provide further 
for the prevention of accidents in coal 
mines, pursuant to House Resolution 391, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 
The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question Was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes had it. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

SP&SK^iR- Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were — yeas 335, nays 43, not voting 55, as 
follows: 

No. 98 5 
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(Roll Na 117] 

. .... YEAS — 33.5 . 

Abbitt Fountain Mills 

, AdaroB _ Fraser Minish 

Addabbo Fulton, Pa. Mink 

Albert Fulton, Tenn. Minshall 

Anderson, IU. Fuqua Mize 

Anderson, Gallagher Moeller 

Tenn. Glaimo Monagan 

Andrews, Gibbons Moore 

Glenn Gilbert Moorhead 

Andrews, GtlUgan Morgan 

N. Dak. Gonzalez Morrison 

Annunzio Grabowskl Morse 

Ashley Gray Mosher 

Ayres Green, Oreg. Moss 

Baldwin Green, Pa. Multer 

Baring Grelgg Murphy, m. 

Barrett Grider Murphy, N.Y. 

Bates Griffin Murray 

Battln Griffiths Natcher 

Beckworth Gross Nedzl 

Belcher Grover O’Brien 

Bennett Gubser O'Hara, 111. 

Betts Gurney O'Hara, Mich. 

Bingham Hagen, Calif. O'Konski 

Blatnik Haley Olsen, Mont. 

Bolling Halleck Olson, Minn. 

Bolton Halpern O’Neill, Mass. 

Bow Hamilton Ottlnger 

Brademas Hanley Patman 

Bray ' Hanna Patten 

Brooks Hansen, Idaho Pelly 

Broomfield Hansen, Iowa Pepper 
Brown, Calif. Hansen, Wash. Perkins 
Broyhill, N.C. Hardy Phllbln 

Broyhlll, Va. Harris Pickle 

Burke Harsha Pike 

Burleson Harvey, Mich. Pirnle 

Burton, Calif. Hathaway Poage 
Burton. Utah Hawkins Poll 

Byrne, Pa. Hays Pool 

Byrnes, Wls. Hechler Price 

Cabell Helstoskl Pueinski 

Cahill Herlong Qule 

Callan Hicks Quillen 


Cameron 

Holifleld 

Race 

Casey 

Holland 

Randall 

Cederberg 

Horton 

Redlln 

Chamberlain 

Hosmer 

Reid, HI. 

Chelf 

Howard 

Reid, N.Y. 

Clancy 

Hull 

Reifel 

Clark 

Huot 

Reinecke 

Clawson, Del 

Ichord 

Reuss 

Cleveland 

Irwin 

Rhodes, Pa. 

Clevenger 

Jacobs 

Rivers, Alaska 

Cobelan 

Jarman 

Roberts 

Conable 

Joelson 

Rodino 

Conte 

Johnson, Calif. 

Rogers, Colo. 

Conyers 

Johnson, Okla. 

Rogers, Fla. 

Cooley 

Johnson, Pa. 

Rogers, Tex. 

Corbett 

Jones, Ala. 

Ronan 

Corman 

Jones, Mo. 

Roncallo 

Craley 

Karsten 

Rooney, N.Y. 

Culver 

Kastenmeier 

Rooney, Pa. 

Curtin 

Kee 

Roosevelt 

Curtis 

Keith 

Rosenthal 

Daddario 

Kelly 

Rostenkowski 

Dague 

King, Calif. 

Roudebush 

Daniels 

King, N.Y. 

. Roush 

Davis, Wis. 

King, Utah 

Roybal 

Dawson 

Kirwan 

Rumsfeld 

de la Garza 

Kluczynski 

Ryan 

Delaney 

Kornegay 

St. Onge 

Dent 

Krebs 

Saylor 

Denton 

Kunkel 

Scheuer 

Derwlnski 

Laird 

Schlsler 

Devine 

Langen 

Schmidhauser 

Dingell 

Latta 

Schneebell 

Dole 

Leggett 

Schweiker 

Donohue 

Lennon 

Secrest 

Dow 

Lipscomb 

Senner 

Dowdy 

Long, Md. 

Shipley 

Downing 

Love 

Shriver 

Duncan, Oreg. 

McCarthy 

Sickles 

Dwyer 

McCulloch 

Sikes 

Dyal 

McDowell 

Sisk 

Edmondson 

McFall 

Skubltz 

Erlenborn 

McGrath 

Slack 

Farbstein 

McVicker 

Smith, Calif. 

Farnsley 

Macdonald 

Smith, Iowa 

Farnum 

MacGregor 

Springer 

Fascell 

Machen 

Stafford 

F^ighan 

Mackay 

Staggers 

Findley 

Mackie 

Stalbaum 

Fino 

Madden 

Stanton 

Flood 

Mahon 

Steed 

Flynt 

Mailliard 

Stratton 

Fogarty 

Martin, Mass. 

Stubblefield 

Foley 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

Ford, Gerald R. Matthews 

Sweeney 

Ford, 

May 

Talcott 

William D. 

Meed6 

Teague, Calif. 


Teague, Tex. 

Van Deerlin 

Whitener 

Tenzer 

Vanik 

Widnall 

Thompson, La. 

Vigorito 

Willis 

Thompson, N.J. 

Vivian 

Wilson, Bob 

Thompson, Tex. Waggonner 

Wolff 

Thomson, Wis. 

Walker, N. Mex. Wright 

Todd 

WatkinB 

Wyatt 

Trimble 

Watts 

Wydler 

Tupper 

Weltner 

Yates 

Tuten 

Whalley 

Young 

Udall 

White, Idaho 

Younger 

UUman 

White, Tex. 

NAYS— 43 

Zablockl 

Ab erne thy 

Everett 

Morris 

Ashmore 

Frelinghuysen 

O’Neal, Ga. 

Aspinall 

Gathings 

Rhodes,, Ariz. 

BandBtra 

Getty s 

Rivers, S.C. 

Bell 

Goodell 

Satterfield 

Brock 

Hagan, Ga. 

Scott 

Buchanan 

Henderson 

Selden 

Callaway 

H ungate 

Smith, Va. 

Carter 

Jennings 

Stephens 

Colmer 

Jonas 

Tuck 

Davis, Ga. 

McEwen 

Walker, Miss. 

Dorn 

McMillan 

Whitten 

Duncan, Tenn. 

Marsh 

Williams 

Edwards, Ala. 

Martin, Ala. 


Ellsworth 

Martin, Nebr. 


NOT VOTING— 

■55 

Adair 

Edwards, Calif. 

Miller 

Andrews, 

Evans, Colo. 

Morton 

George W. 

Evins, Tenn. ' 

Nelsen 

Arends 

Fallon 

Nix 

Ashbrook 

Fisher ' 

Passman 

Berry 

Frledel 

Powell 

Boggs 

Garmatz 

Purcell 

Boland 

Hall 

Resnlck 

Bonner 

Harvey, Ind. 

Robison 

Brown, Ohio 

Hebert 

St Germain 

Carey 

Hutchinson 

Smith, N.Y. 

Celler 

Karth 

Taylor 

Clausen, 

Keogh 

Thomas 

Don H. 

Landrum 

Toll 

Collier 

Lindsay 

Tunney 

CTamer 

Long, La. 

Utt 

Cunningham 

McClory 

Wilson, 

Dickinson 

McDade 

Charles H. 

Diggs 

Mathias 


Dulski 

Michel 



1 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. Ma- 
thias. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Smith of New York. 
Mr. Hebert with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Frledel with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Don H. 
Clausen. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Thomas with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 
Mr. George W. Andrews with Mr. Dickin- 
son. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Toll. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Karth. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Resnlck. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Powell] may 
extend his remarks in the Record on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Record on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 



R. 8662— A BILL TO ESTABLISH 
SELECTIVE IMMIGRATION 
.YSTEM 

v WMr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced H.R. 8662, a bill to estab- 
lish a selective immigration system. 
This bill is a result of a year’s hearings 
by the House Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Nationality of which I am 
chairman. 

In addition to the extensive public 
hearings, I have had several conferenc es 
with President Johnson and we ha ve 
exa mined the full ran ge of problems in- 
volved. Ihave advocated simultaneous 
repeal of the national origins quota sys- 
tem and the nonquota status for natives 
of the independent countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I am advised by Gov- 
ernment spokesmen that repeal of the 
nonquota status for natives of the West- 
ern Hemisphere would be inopportune at 
this time. Accordingly, my bill repeals 
immediately the national origins quota 
system and the Asia-Pacific triangle con- 
cept but leaves intact the privileged im- 
migrant status of natives of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

I have a special order for 1 hour later 
today at which time I will explain the 
major provisions of my bill. 


SECRETARY FOWLER GIVES WELL- 
DESERVED SPANKING TO HIGH- 
INTEREST LOBBYISTS 

(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Henry H. Fowler, our able new 
Secretary of the Treasury, addressed the 
prestigious Committee on Economic De- 
velopment on May 27 in New York City. 
Mr. Fowler’s address dealt primarily with 
our balance-of-payments situation, and 
I am happy to report that the adminis- 
tration takes most seriously its respon- 
sibility to end the deficit. Mr. Fowler’s 
statement is very well reasoned, but at 
the same time quite understandable for 
the layman. It also has a determined 
tone which is reassuring to everyone that 


we are going to lick this gold problem. 
Of special Importance is the Secretary’s 
warning to those inilamatory voices, lo- 
cated around Wall Street, who scream 
incessantly for tighter money and higher 
interest rates. Mr. Fowler gave a well- 
deserved verbal spanking to those who 
believe all we have to do to solve the pay- 
ments problem is increase our interest 
rates. He said: 

Unfortunately, such a course not only con- 
flicts with our need to maintain our do- 
mestic expansion but also important, would 
not solve the problem. In view of the tre- 
mendous difference in size and efficiency be- 
tween the money markets here and abroad, 
it is hardly realistic to expect a higher in- 
terest rate to provide the necessary reduc- 
tion in long-term capital outflow. Further- 
more, an interest rate increase large enough 
to have a significant effect in this area would 
almost certainly bring a recession. A reces- 
sion in turn, would severely damage the cli- 
mate for foreign investment in the United 
States and would also create a strong move- 
ment to reduce interest rates immediately. 

The entire statement follows: 

Remarks by the Honorable Henry H. Fowl- 
er, Secretary of the Treasury, to the 
Committee on Economic Development, in 
the Starlight Ballroom op the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N.Y., May 27, 
1966 

For the first quarter of 1966, our balance- 
of-payments deficit dropped to an annual 
rate of slightly more than $3 billion. 

That was half the rate of the final quarter 
of 1964. 

More important, after a bad start in Jan- 
uary, our position improved to show a sur- 
plus in March and — on the basis of prelimi- 
nary figures — hopefully in April. 

While it is still too early to assess the im- 
pact of President Johnson’s program to re- 
duce private capital outflows through the 
voluntary cooperation of the banking and 
business community, it appears that this 
program is already helping to improve our 
position. 

Let me caution you vigorously against in- 
terpreting these results as indicating that the 
battle has been won. We must, at all costs, 
avoid undue optimism. We cannot afford 
any premature relaxation of our determina- 
tion or our efforts. 

Solving our balance-of-payments problem 
will be a long, hard, and difficult task, but it 
is a task I believe to be vital to continuing 
our political as well as economic leadership 
in today's world. 

The United States has had 14 balance-of- 
payments deficits in the past 16 years. 

During those 15 years, our deficits have 
totaled $36 billion. One out of every four 
of those dollars of deficit has been settled in 
gold. 

The time has come to put a stop to this 
chronic deficit. We can eliminate it, we 
must eliminate it, and we will eliminate it. 

The elimination of the deficit is at once 
the most serious and the most difficult eco- 
nomic task facing the United States today. 

The task will not be easy. For the last 
4 years, our balance of payments has engaged 
the best efforts of bold and imaginative men, 
Many of the steps taken have been highly 
successful in reducing part of the deficit. 
But each time the deficit was held down in 
one place, it bulged out in another. In fact, 
we have been plagued by a series of deficits 
arising from a different mix of causes from 
year to year. 

Putting an end to the deficit will require 
strong determination and firm action. A 
successful program to achieve equilibrium 
must attack the deficit on all fronts. 

President Johnson launched Just such a 
program with his February 10 message to 


Congress on the balance of payments. My 
purpose today is to tell you why that pro- 
gram is necessary, why it must work, and 
what sort of a situation we will face when 
it has worked. 

In the early part of the 16-year period 
referred to our deficits served to reduce the 
so-called dollar shortage. For that reason 
these deficits were appropriate, since dollars 
were needed to finance expanded world trade 
and nourish the redevelopment of Western 
Europe and Japan. 

For the second part of our deficit period — 
1958 through 1960 — our deficits reflected in- 
adequate trade surpluses combined with ris- 
ing expenditures for defense and foreign aid. 

Long-term private capital outflow also rose 
during this period, as European recovery led 
to a substantial increase in U.S. private in- 
vestment abroad. Finally, in 1960, the ris- 
ing tide of speculation against the dollar 
contributed to a sharp increase in short- 
term capital outflow. 

The first comprehensive program to reduce 
the payments deficit — which had averaged 
almost $4 billion for the 3 years 1958-60 — 
was presented in a message to Congress in 
February 1961. 

This program was designed to minimize 
the balance-of-payments impact of neces- 
sary Federal spending abroad; to reduce 
short-term capital outflow by restoring con- 
fidence in the dollar; and to expand our 
trade surplus by launching (a) a vigorous 
campaign of export promotion and (bp a 
program of special tax incentives for in- 
vestment to help cut costs combined with 
policies, wage-price stability, both designed 
to increase our national competitive edge 
in markets at home and abroad. 

Over a period of 4 years— 1961-64 — the ef- 
forts initiated under this program yielded re- 
sults which totaled more than $3.5 billion, 
including increased commercial trade sur- 
pluses ($900 million) ; reduced oversea dollar 
spending for foreign aid ($400 million): 
economies in military spending abroad ($200 
million); increased military offset sales j to 
foreign countries by the Defense Department 
($450 million) ; and an increase in profits 
and interest on past foreign investments 
($1.6 billion) . 

But the deficit failed to narrow a cor- 
responding amount. 

The reason it did not was that Just as this 
vigorous attack on several different areas of 
our deficit was gathering momentum and 
beginning to show increasing progress, a new 
problem appeared. Early in 1963, the outflow 
of U.S. private capital into foreign securi- 
ties rose alarmingly because, in part, inade- 
quate capital markets in the remainder of 
the industrialized world made recourse to 
our money market the easy and cheap course 
for all who needed capital. 

This required the second program to con- 
trol the deficit, which was contained in the 
balance-of-payments message of July 1963. 

The interest equalization tax proposed in 
that message was Immediately effective in 
stemming capital outflow into foreign se- 
curities. Last year, for instance, the total 
of such foreign borrowing was cut more than 
65 percent below the rate for the first half 
of 1963. The program also intensified other 
existing programs and utilized monetary 
policy by combining an increased rediscount 
rate with measures which raised short-tefm 
interest rates substantially. 

But the net result of all of these efforts 
achieved only a reduction in our overfill 
deficit of $800 million — from $3.9 billion in 
1960 to $3.1 billion in 1964. 

Why? Because last year another new 
problem appeared — the marked rise in over- 
all private capital outflow, including both 
short- and long-term bank credits and direict 
investment abroad. 

It was clear that action was necessary to 
meet this new challenge. It was equally 
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makes, reflecting a passion lor thoroughness 
which has marked pis' football career from 
its earliest days. 

Those days were spent In Ohio, where Don 
was born in a small town about 30 miles east 
of last December’s disaster. He went to 
Catholic grade school, and in high school, he 
and his five brothers and sisters all took part 
in sports. Don won 11 letters. “Sports was 
all I ever had — whatever was in season.” 
After high school, he went on to John Carroll 
University in Cleveland, where he was a 
sociology major. He kept up a B average 
while participating in collegiate sports, and 
in his senior year was captain of the football 
team. 

He graduated in 1950 and was offered a 
teaching Job in a high school in Canton. He 
also found himself a ninth draft choice of the 
Cleveland Browns. "There was a decision to 
make then,” he says. "I decided in order to 
have peace of mind, I had at least to try pro 
ball and see if I could make it." He played 
two seasons with the Browns, taking a mas- 
ter’s degree in physical education at Western 
Reserve and doing a hitch in the National 
Guard at the same time. 

He came to Baltimore first in a trade in 
1963 when the Colts were reactivated. He was 
never a standout as a player, although Weeb 
Ewbank did once rate him as his best de- 
fensive back. Don early established himself 
as a perfectionist, spending hours practicing 
footwork on his own. It was said of him that 
he could run backward almost as fast as he 
could forward. Assistant coach Charlie 
Winner said what he lacked in actual ability 
he made up in brains. 

Don was released by the Colts in 1957 as 
Ewbank was trying to mount strength for 
the first drive toward the championship. It 
was a case of youth versus experience, Don 
says, and one of the toughest things that 
ever happened to him. He was picked up 
by the Washington Redskins and finished 
the season there, but was coming to realize 
that his best playing days were probably be- 
hind him. He turned almost naturally to 
coaching. “It had appealed to me for a 
long time,” he says, "Besides my own as- 
signment, I always wanted to know what 
everybody else was doing. I always had an 
Interest in the whys and hows of the game.” 
He accepted an offer as assistant coach at the 
University of Virginia, stayed one season, 
then went to the University of Kentucky 
where he worked under Blanton Collier, who 
is now head coach of the Cleveland Browns. 
After a year at Kentucky, he got a call from 
George Wilson, coach of the Detroit Lions, 
who was looking for a defensive backfleld 
coach with NFL experience, and Don found 
himself back in pro ball. 

He was married, and had a young son by 
this time, and moved his family to Allen 
Park, a Detroit suburb. On the field he was 
what the players called a “holler guy,” whose 
deep voice could be heard all over the grid- 
iron when he found occasion to chastize one 
of his charges. He worked in Detroit for 3 
seasons, in each of which the Lions finished 
second. 

One day toward the end of 1962, Don came 
home and asked his wife, Dorothy, how she 
would like to move to Baltimore. The Colts 
were looking for a new head coach, and de- 
spite his youth and relative inexperience, he 
thought he had a chance at it. Colt owner, 
Carroll Rosenbloom, considering about a doz- 
en prospects, is said to have made up his 
mind on Shula on the basis of his answer to 
one question: did he think he was ready for 
a head coaching Job? Don’s reply: “It 
doesn’t make any difference what I tell you 
about that. I’d have to prove it. That’s by 
winning.” 

Don was hired in January 1963, becoming 
the third coach since the team returned a 
decade previously and ending the 9-year 
regime of Weeb Ewbank, Don had just 
turned 33 and was, by a few weeks, the sec- 


ond-youngest head coach inthe NFL. Rosen- 
bloom admitted that he was taking a gamble 
on Shula, but was sufficiently impressed 
with his studious approach to the game and 
the job he had been doing for the Lions 
to take the chance . 

Don’s forthrightness and sincerity helped 
him avoid what might have been a crippling 
pitfall. He was coming in to coach a team 
he had once played for. Some of the play- 
ers were former teammates, and some were 
older than he was. “I didn’t anticipate any 
problems, and had none,” he says. “I be- 
lieve it was mainly because I was always hon- 
est with them and treated them all the 
same.” Gino Marchetti quipped that he saw 
no reason to worry: “Shula used to give us 
hell when he was Just a player.” 

Brief though it had been up to that point, 
Don’s coaching career had a lot of facets. 
“I’ve been brought up in the Paul Brown 
philosophy of coaching. It started out at 
John Carroll where we used to use all Brown 
stuff. Then I started to play with the 
Brawns. When I came -to Baltimore, I found 
that Ewbank was a student of Brown also. 
Then I got into coaching. I was under Blan- 
ton Collier, and there again it was back to 
the same system: organization, attention to 
detail, eliminate errors. This is what I’ve 
tried to do. Our practices are highly or- 
ganized, for example. They’re not long but 
we get a lot done. There’s not much stand- 
ing around. You just don’t tolerate any 
mistakes. You get a guy who makes repeated 
errors and sooner or later he’s going to beat 
you, and if you can’t depend on him, you 
look for somebody else. 

"Detroit is the only place I’ve been as a 
coach that’s been different, and I learned a 
lot there from George Wilson. He was not 
only a fine coach but was a real great handler 
of men, and this helped me, to see how he 
handled the pros. I learned a lot from 
Ewbank, too. He was a fine organization 
man and did a good job of getting the squad 
prepared. And I have my own ideas about 
running a team — I haven’t tried to copy any- 
body. I try to profit by my experience yet be 
myself, because I think if you pattern your- 
self after anybody, you’re not natural, you’: 
not doing the things that got you as f< 
along as you are.” Partly for this reason, 1 
Don rarely sends a play in from the bench. 
He says he firmly believes that the quarter- 
back on the field is in a better position than 
the coach on the sidelines to estimate and 
analyze the opponent’s defenses. 

Don’s dedication to the game is such that 
football consumes most of his waking hours. 
He never developed any outside business even 
as a player. “I’ve had a few opportunities, 
but I’ve never felt that I was able to do two 
things at one time. I just had to concen- 
trate on one thing. I feel that football’s 
been good to me and it’s given me the op- 
portunity to be here and I’m going to give 
it back everything I have, make the most of 
the opportunity. I’m going to either make 
it or break it in football.” 

His only regret is that the job consumes so 
much time that he would like to devote to 
his family. To the regular off-season duties 
a coach must perform this year was added 
the round of banquets and appearances that 
go with being Coach of the Year. There 
were about 60 such functions all told, an 
average of 3 a week between January and 
May. There’s a danger of putting on weight, 
but Don has kept his down to 210, just 6 
pounds more than he weighed as a player. 
And he’ll lose those 5 pounds during the sea- 
son if this year is like the past, which he 
attributes to being “a little more nervous.” 

His family now consists of five children, 
two boys and three girls ranging from 6 years 
to 2 months. They live in Campus Hills, near 
Towson, where they have plenty of room and 
a pleasant, fenced-in lawn. Don plays some 
golf for recreation when he can get to it, but 
not during the football season. “He always 


shines up his clubs and puts them aWay be- 
fore training camp opens,” says Dorothy, 
“which is typical of him. Around the house 
he picks up after himself. He’s particular 
about how his clothes look and about what 
we call his football room in the basement, 
where he has his game pictures and footballs 
and other souvenirs. He doesn’t like that 
room to be upset, unless it’s something the 
children have Just done. With kids, he’s 
mellowed a little around the house. He ap- 
preciates a neat mess." 

The Shulas are a religious family — Don 
goes to mass in Westminster every morning 
during training camp. He’s normally even- 
tempered, but when things go wrong, he can 
explode. “We had some television people up 
in camp this year getting some background 
for the ‘Countdown to Kickoff’ program. 
They had a mike on me and everything I said 
during practice was recorded. A lot of times 
I don’t like everything I say to be recorded,” 
he laughs. “They can always use it against 
you, especially when you have a tendency to 
say just what comes to your mind and not 
think too much about it,” 

As to the life expectancy of a head football 
coach, Don has come to be philosophical. He 
now has a 3 -year, continuing contract, one 
which renews itself from year to year. “This 
is a little bit of security in a sense,” he says. 
“But you’ve got to say that your job is deter- 
mined by winning games. You can be the 
greatest talker or con man or what have you, 
but when it comes to the end of the year, 
they look pretty much at that record. I’m 
in a situation with the Colts where there’s a 
lot of talent and you’re expected to win, and 
it’s pretty hard to explain when you don’t. 

If hard work and confidence in himself 
and the team will do the trick, Don will lead 
the Baltimore Colts out onto the field at 
Memorial Stadium on Sunday, January 2, 
1966, to meeymejeastern division titleholder 
for the championship. /J* ud if winning that 
game depends oh wurjfygjtf, nobody stands 
fan«<7tha4rJ^on Shula. 



THE PAINFUL REALITY 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on Tuesday, September 14, I 
spoke on the floor of the Senate in op- 
position to the recently enacted legisla- 
tion — then under debate — revising our 
U.S. immigration laws in the manner 
proposed. 

I pointed out that advocates of the 
legislation claimed that the increase in 
immigration brought about by its pas- 
sage would be miniscule and would 
amount to only a few additional thou- 
sand persons annually, but that I feared 
the practical results would be otherwise. 

I questioned why our Nation should 
be the only advanced Nation in the world 
to develop a guilt complex concerning 
its immigration policies, when it has al- 
ways been far more liberal than other 
countries in this respect. I emphasized 
the fact that other advanced nations, 
realistically and in their own national 
interests, are selective in dealing with 
immigrants — without apology. I stated 
that our first responsibility in matters 
of immigration, at this point in our na- 
tional history when we are faced with 
numerous sociological and economic 
problems of mounting severity, is to the 
citizens of our Nation. 

I called attention to the sure indica- 
tions of our changing times and urged 
that we take cognizance of the realities 
of our present situation and the fore- 
casts for our future. 
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’ • In the Washington, D.C., Evening Star, 
of October 11, the able newspaper col- 
;iftldjaist, Mr. Eric Severeid, a widely 
traveled and skilled political analyst, 
. Cogently warned of the difficulties which 
our Nation surely, faces as a result of 
:the enactment of our new immigration 
■ daw. , 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
October 11 article by Mr. Severeid 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Opening Gates to Immigrants 
■ (By Eric Severeid) 

Fidel Castro will be very happy to get rid 
of more Cubans who have relatives In the 
TThltcd States, and the United States will 
take them. The American humanitarian 
Instinct outweighs the American sense ol 
realpolltik which tells us that we are hereby 
basing one of Castro’s burdens. 

Not all the quarter-million or more Cu- 
ban refugees In this country have been eco- 
nomically assimilated, but most have, even 
tn Miami, the social tone, variety and charm 
of #fiicK has been improved by their pres- 
ence, hot damaged. 

; is not because these people are Cu- 

bans rather than Brazilians or Dominicans 
or Trinidadians. It Is because, for the most 
part, these Cubans represent the aspiring, 
hard-working and responsible elements In 
the Cuban society. 

K was because of them that pre-Castro 
Cuba enjoyed one of the highest, not one 
: ©f the lowest rates of per capita income in 
Batin America. It is partly because of their 
banishment that Cuba now suffers , one of 
- the lowest rates. 

Simply put, what the Cuban Communists 
have done Is to gut the Cuban middie class, 
not just the small, exploiting upper class. 
This Is profound, historical tragedy because 
the, whole drive In. Latin America must be 
to build middle classes by training the poor 
jand illiterate aa well as by reducing the pow- 
der and holdings of the very rich. 

It, seems axiomatic: Without a, strong 
middle class in those countries, that is to 
say. Without a balance wheel which permits 
tolerance and orderly change, there Is no 
escape from dictatorial rule, either by the 
right or by the left. In modern times, the 
existence of stable democracy is Intertwined 
with the existence of a middle, class. 

President Johnson made his affirmative 
response to Castro’S “offer” at the same time 
he signed the new Immigration bill. Many 
statistics have, been bandied about as to 
the past totals of foreigners admitted here 
and the future expectations under this bill. 
The most common, characteristic pf these 
figures, so easily spouted from political soap- 
boxes, Is their meaninglessness. American 
citizens do not understand what the picture 
: - hAs been and will be, and the press has not 
done very much to enlighten them. 

The welcome to a new wave of Cubans Is an 
example of why the official figures never 
stay put. The new bill puts a limit, of 120,- 
000, per year on Immigration visas from the 
Western hemisphere. Many thousands more 
enter under different kinds of visas. The 
new Cuban wave will drive the total that 
much higher. 

The bill eliminates the noxious quota sys- 
tem of 40 years standing, under which people 
from northern Europe were preferred as Im- 
migrants, even though those countries do 
not fill their quotas, presently prosperous as 
they are. 

In recent years, “quota immigration” stood, 
on paper, at 3.58, 000 a year, which will now 
be increased slightly. Most people seem to 
think that is the total of our annual har- 
vest of newcomers to these shores. In fact, 


the total of nonquota newcomers — refugees, 
reunited families, etc.— has been averaging 
far more than the number who actually come 
by quota. 

The grand total of foreigners admitted has 
been running around 275,000 or more each 
year. Under the new bill, the grand total, 
by some expert estimates, will rise to some- 
what near 400,000 a year. 

It will now be easier for people of southern 
Europe, Asia, and Africa to come here, but 
the common notion that they have been 
virtually inadmissible Is not quite true. 

The Italian quota, for example, was only 
5,600 a year, but the actual admissions from 
Italy have averaged over 15,000 a year for 10 
years'. Japan’s quota was only 185, but the 
Japanese admitted annually have been aver- 
aging nearly 5,000 for the last 10 years. 

Very few people will argue that the old 
quota system, based on religious and racial 
feelings, should have been retained. Pew will 
argue against reuniting families or In favor 
of closing the door against political refugees 
In certain circumstances. 

But responsible Americans, particularly the 
orthodox liberals, must now face up to cer- 
tain hard, unpleasant realities and must 
think about them with their heads, not with 
their glands. 

This Is a basically different country from 
the time when immigrants were not only 
welcomed but required. The economic life 
of America In the revolution and the early 
18th century was more like the life of ancient 
China than like the life of America today. 

Farmlands no longer need filling up; they 
are, Indeed, emptying Into the vast urban 
centers. Our really terrible problems are 
urban problems and at the heart of most of 
them Is the simple business of overcrowding. 
Sanitation, health, transportation, police 
services are at the point of breakdown In 
many cities. Psychological tensions have 
become unbearable In some cities, as we have 
seen In our long, hot summers. 

The age of mass mess has Just begun, for 
the population of this country will probably 
Increase by another 30 million In the next 10 
years. 

It Is in this light that we must now think 
about Immigration, not In the light of old 
theories and emotions. To pile tragedy upon 
tragedy Is scarcely liberal. Liberalism was an 
easy path when help given to one unfortu- 
nate did not Injure another unfortunate. 

The real, and the painful question that 
now has to be faced is not whether to be 
liberal or Illiberal, but whom to he liberal to. 
Choices must be made. This Is the sad wis- 
dom that every older civilized country under- 
stands and acts upon because it must. His- 
tory will not exempt the American civiliza- 
tion. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, In just a 
matter of months now, medical care for 
the aged will no longer be the dream that 
it was almost a half-century ago. In- 
stead it will be a reality — a reality made 
possible In no small part by the historic 
struggle of one of this country’s most 
illustrious citizens, Josephine Roche, 
former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

As far back as 1915 Miss Roche has 
highlighted, in one way or another, the 
health deficiencies of this Nation that 
needed correction. In her writings, in 
her speeches, and in her everyday work, 
she has relentlessly fought for better 
health and better medical care for this 
country. 

Her earlier efforts were climaxed when 
she organized the Interdepartmental 
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Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities in July 1938. As 
chairman of this committee she called 
the first National Health Conference. ; 
This conference was attended by mem- ; 
bers of the medical and related profes- 
sions, by public health and public welfare 
officials, by workers in health and social 
agencies, and by representatives of labor 
and farm groups, and of other groups 
composing the general public. The con- 
ference contributed toward a better 
understanding of the national needs in 
the field of health and medical care and 
toward the formulation of policies that 
would enable the medical and other 
professions, private organizations, 
Federal, State, and local agencies and 
individual citizens to cooperate in efforts 
to meet those needs. 

The folllowing is a brief summary of 
the work that led to the creation of that 
conference : 

In June 1934, subsequent to a Presiden- 
tial Executive order establishing the Cab- 
inet Committee on Economic Security 
and the Advisory Council on Economic 
Security, the President appointed her as 
a member of this Council. In November 

1934, she was appointed by the Presi- 
dent as Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and thereupon appointed to the 
Technical Board on Economic Security 
composed of specially qualified Govern- 
ment officials. This Board was responsi- 
ble for the review and the analysis of the 
vast data on national economic and 
social needs, the proposals for meeting 
these needs, and for the preparation of 
the Cabinet Committee’s report on eco- 
nomic security which was submitted by 
this Committee to the President Janu- 
ary 15, 1935. The President, on Janu- 
ary 17, 1935, transmitted this report to 
the Congress with his message recom- 
mending legislation along the lines pro- 
posed by the Committee. This report 
formed the basis for the Social Security 
Act passed by the Congress in August 

1935. 

Upon passage of the Social Security 
Act with its far-reaching new economic 
and social programs involving both Fed- 
eral and State administration, the Presi- 
dent requested her to act as Chairman 
of the Interdepartmental Committee To 
Coordinate Health and Welfare Activi- 
ties of the Federal Government with par- 
ticular reference to Federal-State rela- 
tionships in these new programs. Due 
to the success achieved by the Commit- 
tee during its first year of functioning 
in developing efficient and coordinated 
procedures for prompt implementation 
of the many new provisions contained in 
the Social Security Act, the President 
formalized the Committee’s status a 
year later by Executive order. 

As Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
the U.S. Public Health Service, thejn a 
Treasury agency, was placed under her 
administration and she immediately 
made plans for a comprehensive inven- 
tory of the Nation’s health needs under 
the immediate direction of this outstand- 
ing professional agency. The mass data 
and material obtained and documented 
throughout every State over a period of 
months and subjected to expert analysis 
and compilation is still considered major 
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blasted "a crater in the desert 100 feet 
deep and 20.6 feetin dianiieter. 

The explosion, ‘ a forerunner of a 
planned ^ucleaLbSst. in the same area, 
Is a Study in “diggmg^'techniques which 
could' be used in digging the proposed 
sea level complement to the Panama 
Canal, 

•' The event, Mr. Speaker, is graphically 
explained by Mr. O. A. (Gus) Kelker, 
feature editor of the Times-News, pub- 
lished in Twin tfalls, Idaho, in the Oc- 
tober 3 edition of the paper. 

The article follows : 

Bruneau Desert Blast May Lead to New 
Canal 

(By O. A. (Gus) Kelker) 

.. Mountain Home. — It. actually sounds too 
strange to be true and yet the first shovelful 
of ,dirt which will result In construction of a 
heiy sea level canal across .Central America 
Was’ probably moved Thursday afternoon in 
the form of a piece of Idaho’s desolate 
Bruneau Desert country. 

The experiment, which came about as a 
' result of 3 years of planning and study, was in 
the form of a great explosion, probably the 
biggest manmade blast to ever take place 
within the boundaries of the Estate., 

Lit was the forerunner for a proposed 100- 
kilpton nuclear cratering project which may 
be Undertaken, in the same , general area in 
abqut 3 years) This is the method of dirt and 
rock removal which someday may be used to 
* dig the big ditch which is now in the plan- 
ning stage.' 

The awe-inspiring explosion which ripped 
the solid rock of the Bruneau area took place 
at n point 2 or 3 hours away from Mountain 
Home by car or truck, depending on the 
speed you drive. It was more than 70 miles 
of bumps and dust which stretched out into 
nowhere, 

A Joint venture of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Corps of Army Engineers 
nuclear excavation research program, the 
project came down to the last day with 
scheduled projects ticking off like a well- 
' Oiled clock, 

. The last 24 hours, before the explosion was 
detonated and ripped a hole 200 feet wide 
and lbO feet deep In the desert rock, were a 
headache. In fact they almost resulted in 
the blast being scrubbed. 

After the , liquid explosive called nitro- 
' methane had been poured into a 36-inch 
access hole and filled a mined spherical cavity 
approximately 18 feet in diameter, a leak 
developed. 

The leak was spotted by instruments and 
after it was confirmed officials ordered two 
trucks in from the atomic, site near Las 
Vegas, Nev. They were to' bring 55 more 
drums of the explosive. But this scheduled 
. departure set off a chain of events not ex- 
pected. One truck broke down near Las 
Vegas. The other gave up before reaching 
the test site In Idaho. Two smaller standby 
trucks were dispatched and the load of 23 
drums of explosive was transferred. 

These two trucks arrived at ground zero 
and the liquid was transferred below the 
ground. The countdown began but a few 
seconds before the big blast was to take place 
it was halted'. 

The 15-minute countdown finally was 
undertaken once more and this time the end 
result wds something to behold. 

On the secQAd si .the end of the count the 
desert nqt more than 3,000 feet from where 
photographers, newsmen, officials, project 
personnel, and others stood, heaved in a 
pattern that was both grotesque and beau- 
tiful at the same time. 

So overpowering was the great earth move- 


ment, with heavy dust and great pieces of 
rock rising more than 3,000 feet into the air, 
that it was difficult to comprehend. The 
great dust cloud, studded with rock, seemed 
for awhile to threaten the area where the 
observers . stood, but it was all an optical 
Illusion. The blast was so mammoth that 
the mind was unable to take it into consider- 
ation with only one sweep of the imagination. 

The long wait, the desert travel and the 
dust and heat were forgotten at the Instant 
of the spectacle. For most of the observers 
this thing was a first and it will never be 
forgotten. 

As one newsman put it : 

"The gates of hell itself could not be more 
terrifying than the turmoil which we saw 
today.” 

One thing was certain, and as a result 
data which will be important In future 
tests — even of the atomic variety — was writ- 
ten into the book. 

. Because of the leak, the explosion took 
place with about 12 tons less nltromethane 
than was planned, and yet the results were 
greater than anticipated. 

Checked and rechecked figuring on the 
curve had shown that depth of the crater 
would be about 41 feet, plus or minus 5 feet, 
and radius would be 76 feet, plus or minus 8 
feet. 

When the dust and rocks had settled and 
experts and observers trudged up to the 
crater’s lip they found that It was about 100 
feet deep and 200 feet in diameter. The lip 
of the newborn crater resembled a mountain 
on the level plateau. 

The entire project was dubbed Pre- 
Schooner II. The big blast was associated 
with three other separate 1.2-ton TNT cali- 
bration shots. 

Above ground, these three detonations a 
good distance from ground zero shoved shock 
waves through the air which were easily felt 
by observers. The big blast did not produce 
any appreciable shock wave because of the 
underground location of the charge. 

But in the case of the big one, the ground 
shook like a great earthquake was underway 
and was easily noticeable where observers 
stood more than 3,000 feet away from ground 
zero. 

The U.S. Army Engineer Nuclear Cratering 
Group, Corps of Engineers, Is headquartered 
at the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, Liver- 
more, Calif. The Atomic Energy Commission 
experts were from the Nevada test range. 

Actual purpose behind the detonation was 
to improve the knowledge of crater dimen- 
sions in hard, dry rock as a function of depth 
of burst and type of explosive. 

WARNING BALLOON 

As a precaution prior to the blast, a bright 
yfellow balloon, anchored to the ground by 
cable, was flown at a height of several thou- 
sand feet. 

It served as a warning to possible flights of 
aircraft In the area and also held a set of 
Instruments aloft to gain pressure measure- 
ments above the blast area. It was hoisted 
more than an hour before detonation time) 

The data obtained from the experiment 
will be used in the design of the proposed 
Schooner atomic cratering project and in the 
general development of a theory of cratering 
and techniques for predicting slope stability 
and other engineering properties of nuclear 
craters. 

Results of the blast will end in months of 
study before final tabulations are made, offi- 
cials said. 

But to "the casual observer the entire proj- 
ect could be nothing short of a complete 
success. 

It was the biggest blast In the State’s his- 
tory and the rumble of It will be heard for 
years to come. 
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The Pope at the U.N. 

EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, October 5, 1965 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, many 
persons have discussed and sought to 
analyze the historical impact of the visit 
of His Holiness, Pope Paul VI, to the 
United Nations this Monday. In his elo- 
quent essay of Thursday, October 7, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann captured the central 
meaning and full promise of this un- 
precedented event. I would like to com- 
mend Mr. Lippmann’s words to ail, as 
follows : 

The Pope at the U.N. 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

On Monday, when the Pope came to the 
United Nations, we witnessed an event of 
which we shall be able to appreciate the sig- 
ntfiance only as time goes on. His journey 
and his address were a blinding illumination 
In which the Immediate consequences will 
only gradually become visible. “We are the 
bearer,” said the Pope, “of a message for all 
mankind,” and, he went on to say, "like a 
messenger who, after a long Journey, finally 
succeeds In delivering the letter which has 
been entrusted to him, so we appreciate the 
good fortune of this moment, however brief, 
which fulfills a desire nourished in the heart 
for nearly 20 centuries.” 

The letter which the Pope was at last able 
to deliver said that the church, now at peace 
with all mankind, was able to ratify the pur- 
poses of the United Nations, which is a hu- 
man Institution aspiring to be universal. 
That has never been possible before. Never 
before has there existed an Institution in 
which there is a place for all the nations of 
the world. The moral ratification of the 
United Nations, which the Pope declared on 
Monday, could be given by him only after the 
Roman church had reached a religious 
peace — only after the religious wars and 
persecutions of the past had been brought 
to an end. 

This historic act of ratification marks the 
progress made under the Inspiration of 
Pope John XXIII in the rejuvenation of the 
church. The modernizing church has 
brought itself into the mainstream of human 
affairs. It has done this by committing it- 
self to the religious reconciliation of man- 
kind, and also by making itself no longer the 
support of reaction and privilege but, “the 
voice of the poor, the disinherited, the suf- 
fering, of those who hunger and thirst for 
justice, for the dignity of life, for freedom, 
for well being and progress.” 

This is the Johannine church, of which 
Pope Paul Is a faithful and convincing apos- 
tle, and there is now new hope in the world 
because this enormous transformation has 
gone so far. 

We must realize that the moral ratifica- 
tion of the United Nations by the Catholic 
church does not mean and cannot mean the 
moral ratification of the policies and the be- 
havior of all the member states, even of our 
own. The Pope spoke with great gentleness. 
But what he said so gently cut to the quick. 
No one who heard him attentively, or will 
read him tw, can fail to realize, that he 
was speaking a different language from that 
which Is current and conventional. In fact, 
the Pope, who is without pride and has noth- 
ing to fear, was thinking what Is unthink- 
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an< l he was saying it out 
loud. ..' ... . . „ 

; (il'^^'.Collcefitlon _ of the secular world is 
quite ‘'different; from the 'conception which 
\inderl’l^ hubhc i 4(®®^?feh , 6e It in Peiping 
or in ;Wa§5ng|on/ ''ffie^ cruciaI*diiTerehce is 
that in the .^p^s addreis'i^e.. paramount is- 
fine is M|.^e;^6ia^?^pjpio9ttle. ideologies. 
Although religion in general and the Roman 
church Ja ^particular hfrye been treated as 
the. chie^CT.emles^sit ; ^. 'Copmwiists, the 
Pope said that the pursuit of peace tran- 
scends' alf pthej. duties, arul that the para- 
mount crupade, 0 f’ dis^qjjnd is the crusade 
against war and for peace. 

• This is a different spi. of .values than are 
accejned as righteous in the public life of 
the warring nations. ‘The Pope was, of 
course; Intending rhake this known, and 
he fpafched the climax, of his message, so it 
seemed Jo me, when he, declared, that the 
root, of evil In . this angry, hostile and' quar- 
reling world "is 'pride, no matter how le- 
' gitimate it may seem to be, which provokes 
tension and . struggles .for .prestige, for pre- 
dominance, colonialism, * egoism; that is, 
pride disrupts' "brotherhood." 

We shall have heard the Pppe’s message 
when we have taken these words to heart. 




A Commemoration of Nikola Petkov 

EX^fcNSION OF REMARKS 


or" 


HON. 


CLEMENT J. ZABLOCK! 

. ' V of Wisconsin ! 

IS THEHOUSE OP 4£PBESENTATlyES 
' Friday, October 8, 1965 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr, Speaker, on 
September 23, 1947, a brutal blow was 
dealt to the cause of human freedom and 
self-detepninafipn. ... ..... 

On that day 18 years ago Nikola Pet- 
kov, courageous leader of the opposition 
to the Soviet Communist takeover of the 
proud country of Bulgaria, was executed 
Oh the charge of “conspiracy against the 
state and the Soviet Union.” 

The, murder of Nikola Petkov ..shat- 
tered virtually all Bulgarian hopes of 
resisting Soviet dominatiqh.ahd preserv- 
ing national independence. It dramat- 
ically marked the end of all legal polit 
leal opposition ' to the entrenchment o’ 
commimism in Bulgaria. „ , 

To commemorate .the, day oh whici 
Nikola Petkov was hanged for his ef- 
forts in behalf of Bulgarian independ- 
ence, the; Bulgarian National Committee 
scheduled' a memorial meeting and re- 
ception at the Carnegie Endowment In- 
ternational Center on September 18 and 
a requiem mass at the Russian Orthodox 
Church of St. Nicholas in Washington, 
D.C., September 19. The committee is 
to be commended for commemorating 
the bravery of Nikola Petkov and of the 
Bulgarian resistance movement which 
he led. | 

: Communist oppression and economic 
exploitation of the Bulgarian people have, 
only intensified their longing for ties 
With the .people of the Western World. 
The Bulgarian regime is gradually being 
forced, to, relax its rigid control and to 
grant the economic, political, and cul- 
tural contacts with the West which have 
been denied to the courageous people of 
this country for so many years. 


Opportunities for increased human 
freedom in the liberalization of Com- 
munist control in Soviet bloc countries 
have been recognized by my Subcommit- 
tee on the Far East and the Pacific of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, 

The subcommittee conducted hearings 
on the Sino- Soviet conflict and its impli- 
cations earlier this year. In the report 
issued, the subcommittee recommended 
providing the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope with the incentive and leverage they 
need to remove themselves from com- 
plete economic dependence on the Soviet 
Union by expanding commercial trade 
of nonstrategic items with these coun- 
tries. In addition, the subcommittee 
suggested intensifying political and cul- 
tural relations with those European 
Communist-controlled states who are 
achieving a degree of independence from 
Moscow and are showing moderation in 
their external affairs. 

We are committed to help alleviate 
the plight of captive peoples such as the 
Bulgarians. President John F. Kennedy 
recalled this commitment to the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe when he address- 
ed himself to the people of free Europe 
at Frankfurt, Germany, on June 25, 1963. 
He said: 

All of us in the West must be faithful to 
our conviction that peace in Europe can 
never be complete until everywhere in Eu- 
rope * * * men can choose in peace and free- 
dom how their countries, shall he governed. 

Let us pay tribute to Nikola Petkov and 
to the liberty-loving heroes of other op- 
pressed nations who have worked, fought, 
and died for the basic human right of 
self-government. May their example be 
an inspiration to men everywhere when 
the path of freedom is difficult, as it is 
today in Vietnam. May we also always 
remember our traditional, abiding com- 
mitment to the principles of liberty and 
human dignity and to the peoples who 
struggle tfi achieve them. 


ew Immigration Reform Act 
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from citizens who have been waiting long 
years for reunion with relatives in coun- 
tries with heavily oversubscribed quotas. 
This summary for the layman, together 
with the detailed analysis being prepared 
by the Judiciary Committee, will be in- 
valuable to all Members in informing 
and assisting the many people through- 
out the Nation who can now look forward 
to having their families united j in 
America. 

Wise Words by Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris 



HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to have the opportunity to join 
in commending the distinguished chair- 
man of our Immigration and Nationality 
Subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, FeighanI, for the fine presen- 
tation he has made in summarizing pro- 
visions of the newly enacted immigration 
reform bill. In this question and answer 
form, our colleague’s summary will pro- 
vide most useful information for the 
citizens who .are immediately concerned 
about effects of the. new law,. The, gen- 
tleman from Ohio certainly deserves our 
thanks for making available to us so 
expeditiously this practical and concise 
guide to our new immigration polices. I 
am sure many Members of Congress, as 
I, have already received urgent inquiries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend iny 
remarks in the Record, I would like to 
include some very inspiring words by Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, beloved Chap- 
lain of the U.S. Senate. The following 
article, “Yesterday’s Sour Grapes Don’t 
Explain You,” should be carefully read: by 
every American in these critical days 
when so many are eager to shed individ- 
ual responsibility by blaining all pur 
shortcomings on the past. 

Dr. Harris’ article appeared in the 
Washington Sunday Star of October 3, 
1965: 

Spires of the Spirit: “Yesterday’s Sour 
Grapes Don’t Explain You’’ ; 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 

More than 2,500 years before the date of 
this column, the public-spirited prophet, 
Ezekiel, was probing for the cause of the 
debauchery of the day. The question was : 
Why does this wild generation act the Way 
they do — commit the excesses of which they 
are guilty? There was a breakdown of moral 
standards, sex perversion was rampant, busi- 
ness was honeycombed with dishonesty tod 
doubledealing. There was complacent indif- 
ference to the welfare of the underprivileged. 
Honor, once bright, was now dimmed. 

All this is mirrored in the Biblical record 
of this day of so long ago, which seems al- 
most to match the headlines of the 20th-cen- 
tury days. To the prophet’s insistence that 
there was no excuse for those who were 
guilty of betraying the high . ethical ideals 
which were a part of the national heritage, 
the young generation, running wild, cried put 
to this preacher of old-fashioned righteous, 
“Don’t blame us. The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth have 
been set on edge.” To which sophistry 
Ezekiel thundered, “Don’t undertake to ex- 
plain your lapses by quoting that old cliche, 
and claiming that a former generation is to 
blame for putting something into your life, 
or by withholding something from it. 
Yesterday’s sour grapes do not explain you. 
Heredity and environment are not the chief 
factors of your destiny.” 

Centuries after the prophet’s scornful Re- 
jection of the sour grape theory to explain 
today’s debauchery, Jesus told the story of 
the good Samaritan. There seems to be a 
new version of that matchless story for the 
days we now face. To some modern psychi- 
atrists the chief thing in that narrative! is 
not the victim, wounded, robbed, and left by 
the highwaymen by the roadside to die. It 
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Also, S. 2294, extension of the Wheat 
Agreement Act, open rule, 1 hour of de- 
bate; and House Resolution 602, dismiss- 
ing the contested election in the Third 
Congressional District of Iowa, Peterson 
against Gross. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday we have 
H.R. 11135, Sugar Act Amendments of 
1965, This will come to the House under 
a closed rule, waiving points of order, 
but making in order the offering of two 
amendments by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Findley], with.4 hours of gen- 
dcb&tG 

H.R,. 10065, the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Act of 1965, which comes 
with an open rule and 2 hours of general 
debate. 

. On Thursday there are eight unani- 
mous-consent bills of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and they are as 
•follows; 

H.R. 327, exempting from taxation 
certain nonprofit corporations and asso- 
ciations operated to provide reserve 
funds for domestic building and loan 
associations; 

H.R. 7723, suspension of duty, certain 
tropical hardwoods; 

H.R. 8210, amending the International 
Organizations Immunities Act; 

H.R. 8436, dutiable status of watches. 
Clocks, and so forth, from insular posses- 
sions of the United States; 

H.R. 8445, retired pay, Tax Court 
- Judges; 

H.R. 11216, tariff treatment of articles 
assembled abroad; 

H.R. 10625, tax treatment off certain 
amounts paid to certain members and 
former members of uniformed services 
and to their survivors; and 
H.R. 6319, tax treatment of expropria- 
tion loss recoveries, 

For Friday and the balance of the 
week, the supplemental appropriation 
bill for 1966. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to advise the 
House that the leadership will request 
the indulgence of Members that we may 
have flexibility in rearranging the pro- 
gram during next week, as it is obvious 
that we are trying to finish the business 
Of the House. We shall try to keep Mem- 
bers advised from day to day of any 
changes in or additions to the program. 

May I advise further that there are 
2 days when we expect not to have any 
rollcall votes except on procedural mat- 
ters. One is Tuesday, when we will have 
only general debate on the sugar bill, and 
Thursday, when several bills will be 
brought up under unanimous consent. 

This announcement is made, of course, 
subject to the usual reservation that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
any time and. that any further program 
may be announced later. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman permit me to ask a 
question at this point? 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course. 
h Mr. GERALD R. FORD- If we follow 
this, schedule, the Sugar Act amendments 
will be brought up and the rule will be 
passed and the debate concluded on 
Tuesday, and then we shall go over and 
finish that bill on Wednesday; and sub- 
sequent to that take up the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Act? 


Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Wednesday, of course, is a very 
heavy day. We expect to finish the work 
on the sugar bill and to handle the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act. 


COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia have until 
midnight October 9 to file certain re- 
ports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


reservation of objection about coming in 
yesterday morning at 11 o’clock, wherein 
he stated that the intention was to com- 
plete the bill on Friday. I had no idea 
that there was to be a continuous session, 
but in fact that prediction was correct 
and we dija finish it on Friday. 

I fh^plf the,gentleman from Michigan 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MON- 
DAY, OCTOBER 11 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


yie 


1IGRATION ACT 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 

Wednesday next 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, would the 
distinguished minority leader yield in or- 
der that I may propound a question to 
the distinguished majority leader? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I wonder what would be 
the basis for not having any votes other 
than on procedural matters on two of 
the days, what those days will be, and 
so forth. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
will yield further, I am glad the gentle- 
man from Missouri has brought that 
matter up. 

Tuesday is Columbus Day. It is a day 
in which some Members of the House 
have a particular interest and, of course, 
all Members of the House are vitally in- 
terested in that day. 

Thursday is President Eisenhower’s 
birthday and I believe there are some 
Members of the House who will have an 
interest in that day. I know I for one do. 

In the spirit of the great bipartisan 
harmony which was displayed last night, 
we will all want to salute the great for- 
mer President of the United States. 

'Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the dis- 
tinguished minority leader will yield fur- 
ther, I would hope that the distinguished 
majority leader's prediction will be closer 
to coming true than his very erudite as- 
sumption when I finally withdrew my 


(Mrf\EDWARDS of California asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House Vzor I minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the immigration reform bill the 
President signed into law at the base of 
the Statue of Liberty is an historic piece 
of legislation welding this Nation to its 
historic ideals of equality and justice. 

The action of the Congress and the 
President in bringing this measure into 
force is significant for reasons both sym- 
bolic and practical. We are moving to 
strike away harmful racial and ethnic 
boundaries in our society. The new law 
is a step toward that goal, for it replaces 
a law that for two decades has violated 
the principles on which America was 
founded and grew strong. 

The 40-year-old national origins sys- 
tem we have replaced had little support 
either in logic or in principle, and it 
demeaned our Nation. In allocating 
quotas according to the supposed na- 
tional origins of the American popula- 
tion of 1920, it favored immigrants from 
the countries of northern Europe and 
discriminated against those from every- 
where else. 

The quota for Ireland, for example, 
was larger than that for all of Asia. The 
quota for Switzerland was larger than 
for all the nations of Africa. Because of 
discrepancies such as this, quotas as- 
signed northern European countries 
often remained unfilled, while other 
countries had long waiting lists. 

The implications of the national 
origins quota system remained undis- 
guised — it openly suggested that one 
kind of ancestry is better than another, 
that a person from England is nine times 
more acceptable than one from Poland 
or 12 times more acceptable than one 
from Italy. 

This is an implication which was 
rejected by four American Presidents be- 
fore Lyndon B. Johnson — from President 
Woodrow Wilson who vetoed the first bill 
to John Kennedy. It is an Implication 
which America has finally put to rest. 

In so doing we have asserted anew our 
confidence in the strength of our tradi- 
tions of equality — traditions that are in- 
separable from the very origins of our 
country. Indeed, not only did the 
Declaration of Independence affirm that 
“all men are created equal,” some of the 
very grievances that caused it to be writ- 
ten were the restrictions imposed on im- 
migration to the Colonies by the British 
Crown. 

From the very beginning America was 
thrown open to all equally. Thomas 
Jefferson spoke for his countrymen when 
he asked “Shall we refuse to the un- 
happy fugitives from distress that hos- 
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‘jtMtfy wmcn the savages o£ tl),e wild§r- 
o®M4ers,aiyMng to 
.Iftftg? .Oppressed humanity 

L no asylum on this globe?” 

, -ppresseg.humaiilty did .find asylum 

In jnfiLsejtQiers of "our 

: ;land came.f'jom maay countries, so that 
' America ,wa§ formed both by the unity 
Of their uprooting and the diversity of 
tHeir cultures. 

The diversity and unity are still re- 
flected in our society today. We, are now 
an amalgam, a people different from any 
other. At the same time, we are proud 
of the diversity within, our country that 
reflects the many nations from which 
we came. , , . ' 

Men arid women of every ethnic back- 
ground have* added to the culture fund 
achievements of our land. Their contri- 
bution is not only a thing of the past — 
it is before us every day. Many of them, 
and their parents and their grand- 
parents, might not. have been able to 
emigrate here had the national origins 
quota system been in effect, at the time 
of their migration. 

The legislation we have, enacted is 
simple and fair. It retains a limit on 
total immigration not substantially 
higher than present limits. But rather 
than imposing arbitrary limits based on. 
national origin, it chooses among poten- 
tial immigrants, on the basis of their 
relationship to persons already living in 
the United States and on the basis of the 
shills they can bring here". We are now 
asking those who would come . here, 
‘‘What can you do and what can you 
contribute ? ’ ’ — not “Where were you 
born?” The new act preserves health 
and security safeguards but gives im- 
migrants a preference by their skill, at- 

Mnm&nts, and training, or by family 

relationships, and not by ancestry or 
. residence,. , .. 

This act will, first of , all, strengthen 
the United States domestically. We ad- 
vance as wc allow entrance to men and 
women who have special skills we need 
badly. Their talents will help to fill 
Shortages in vital professional fields. 

Second, this, act will strengthen the 
United .States in its foreign relations. 
Secretary of State Rusk has .pointed out 
how the discriminatory features of our 
immigration laws damaged our conduct 
of foreign policy. 

With th§ signing of this act the sincerity 
of our belief in the equality of men Is 
no longer open to question. 

What we have done also strengthens 
the morality of our position toward our- 
selves. We do not ask the men who are 
fighting in Vietnam what their national 
origins are before sending them there. 
We do not ask them whether their names 
are English or Irish or Italian or Jap- 
anese before sending them into action. 
We do not ask them in what year their 
ancestors came to America. 

This Immigration Act merges our 
deeds with our faith. By adopting it we 
have acknowledged that people of every 
national background and racial origin 
have built America-. And wc have made 
clear our belief that people of every na- 
tional background and racial origin will 
continue to contribute to America. 
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CERTAIN REMARKS. MADE BY MR. 

DOLE, OF KANSAS 

(Mr. HOWARD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
no Member of this House will make any 
disparaging remarks today about the 
Wife of Representative Dole, of Kansas, 
In retaliation for his despicable action on 
the floor last evening in reference to the 
First Lady of our land, Mrs. Johnson. I 
feel strongly that Mrs. Dole, as well as 
the wives of all men in public service, 
should be especially commended and 
honored for the added burdens placed 
upon them so that their husbands may be 
privileged to be in public service. I 
know I owe a great debt of gratitude to 
my wife, one which I will never be able 
to completely repay. 

It was unfortunate to say the very least 
that the gentleman from Kansas should 
have maligned our First Lady in this way 
at the very moment she was accompany- 
ing her husband, our President, to the 
hospital where he was to undergo major 
surgery. There is a phrase from a popu- 
lar song of a few years ago which asked 
“how low can you go?” I believe that 
last night the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Dole] showed us how to hit rock- 
bottom. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Not, of course, 
speaking for the gentleman from Kansas, 
my Very dear and longtime friend, Con- 
gressman Dole, but only speaking for 
myself I feel the gentleman from New 
Jersey misinterpreted the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas last night. I 
hope the gentleman will mature and en- 
large his sense of humor so that he will 
be able to take these things as they come 
without attributing to Members of the 
House like Bob Dole ulterior motives and 
base personal attitudes and intentions. 

I can assure the gentleman, based on my 
longtime personal friendship with the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Dole] , that 
he neither Intended or said anything base 
or personal 

Mr. HOWARD. I think we might bet- 
ter narrow our sense of humor if en- 
larging It amounts to Including state- 
ments like that about our First Lady. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

(Mr JONES of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute.) 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am taking this time to challenge the 
correctness of the Congressional Rec- 
ord in an attempt to find out who as- 
sumes the authority to expunge from the 
Record proceedings which occur on the 
floor of the House. 

During the proceedings last night fol- 
lowing the adoption of the motion made 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Klcczynski], wherein debate on title I 
and all amendments thereto was to close 


at 8:20 p.m., the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole stated he observed 
certain Members on their feet desiring to 
be recognized; and after reading the 
names from a list, announced that each 
of those Members would be recognized 
for 10 seconds. 

This statement was expunged from the 
Record. 

Mr. Speaker, the charge I am making 
in regard to the failure of the Record 
to reflect what happened in this partic- 
ular instance is of little importance, but 
the principle of permitting the Record 
to be changed is a serious matter. 

During this session particularly, the 
Congressional Record is being thrown 
together not only in a sloppy manner but 
I maintain it has ceased to be an official 
record of what actually transpires on 
the floor of the House but rather has be- 
come a misrepresentation of what actu- 
ally occurs. I believe the public Is en- 
titled to know that they cannot read the 
Congressional Record with any assur- 
ance that it is an accurate record of the 
proceedings of this House. 


RESPECT FOR OUR FIRST LADY 

(Mr. KREBS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute.) 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the statement by my colleague 
from New Jersey to this group a few 
minutes ago and ask that I be affiliated 
with and associated with those remarks 
in the Record. 


HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION 

(Mr. McCLORY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, my vote 
in opposition to the Highway Beautifi- 
cation Act of 1965, S. 2084, was a vote 
of protest against the dictatorial tactics 
of this administration in the presenta- 
tion and consideration of this measure. 

Indeed, my sentiments favor the en- 
actment of this legislation and I agree 
with the major provisions of the bill. 
However, support of an idea or of a type 
of legislation should never require the 
U.S. Congress to renounce its legislative 
responsibilities. The atmosphere in 
which this measure was considered was 
one of pressure and strong will. 

As I listened attentatively to the early 
debates on this measure during the af- 
ternoon, I was of the impression that the 
consideration of amendments and final 
votes on the measure would deferred 
until the following day. Indeed, the 
legislative activity of the week had been 
so meager that there appeared to be no 
valid reason for a night session in order 
to jam this bill through. 

In the course of the late afternoon, it 
appeared that a change of tactics had 
developed on the Democratic side of the 
aisle requiring a completion of action on 
the bill before the Congress could ad- 
journ yesterday. The President and Mrs. 
Johnson had invited the Members of 
Congress and their wives to attend a re- 
ception at the White House commencing 
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< - t> * struggle for freedom and against ea- 
•Uevement, we are convinced that If ere to- 
tenalf J our effort* anal victory win be oura. 
We earnestly hope Unit all freedom -loving 
peoples to Asia, Africa, Australia, and other 
pans of the world will work together man 
closely for the aims and purposes we have 
aet forth to tfato declaration. 

Delegates to thia 13 th oonfereoce at the 
Aslan People# AnU-Oommuntot League ere 
from: Australia, Ctoylon, Republic of China, 
Hongkong. India, Iran, Japan, Jordan. Ryu- 
kyua, Kenya. Korea, Laos. Liberia, Macao, 
Pakistan. Philippine*. Somalia, Thailand. 
Turkey, Vietnam, and obaarvers from Con- 
tinental Research Institute, Congo (Leopoid- 
vllle). Italy. L e bano n, Malta. Spain. Sweden, 
All-Aiaertoan Conference to Combat Com- 
munism, American Afro- Asian Educational 
exchange (USA) , Anti-Bolshevik Bloc at 
Nations (ABN), Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nation*, Committee of one Million 
Against The Admission at Communist China 
to the United Nations (U_N.>, Free Pacific 
Aieocatlon. International Conference on 
Political Warfare Activity (CSAS). Interna- 
tional Conference on Political Warfare of the 
Bovlete (CROP) , Unton of Russian Bondar 1 st* 
(NTS) , Malaga sy Republic, United States. 
Saudi Arabia, Korean F r e e dom Board. Feder- 
aelon Argentina De An tided** Democracies, 
National Captive Nation Committee and 
Cuba 

Finally we wish to express our heartfelt 
thanks to the Philippine Government «** 
people and the Philippine chapter of tm* 
league for their warm reception and hos- 
pitality. Also we wish to express our sincere 
admiration and respect to President Dios- 
dado Macapagal for hi* leadership of tfaa 
Philippine people In their struggle against 
oommunlsm and for the cause of democracy 
and freedom 

I Prom Free Fhont. July 7, 10081 
Thm Car or tb* Cirnn Nsnom 
(By Dr Jose Ms. Hernandee) 

Prom b e hind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains cries and whimper* of million* of 
people bleeding beneath the iron heel at 
the C ommunist hordes come floating in the 
very air we breathe. 

We enjoy the air of unsullied freedom and 
In the free society still untainted by Com- 
munist doctrine and practice. We are able 
to give Impetus and encouragment to our 
Institution* of learning and to the arts 
science* of civilized mankind. 

Only in the free air of pesos and Justice 
may we hope to program on the road to 
ultimate happiness. 

But the enslaved under the hammer and 
sickle are completely denied the basic free- 
doms guaranteed by the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

The captive peoples under (meeinni«m do 
not have either freedom of movement or 
even freedom at choice 

They cannot have even a square meter of 
land which they may call their own. 

They are not allowed to posses* personal 
property, for the Communist overlords are 
allergic to the taeUtutlon of private prop- 
erty. 

Everything must be collectivized 
They cannot speak their minds for oom- 
munlsm enforce* thought control and com- 
plete suppression erf speech, press, and free- 
dom 

They cannot have a decent family life for 
the family and trie human person are 
nothing; the State is everything. 

They are o p pre sse d and are complete vic- 
tims of hunger and disease 
There are only reiattvety few dyed-ln-tbe- 
woal, h a r d en ed Communists. 

But they control one- third of the popula- 
tion of the world. 

Wherever the Communists have estab- 
lished themselves with the instruments of 


violence and b l o od shed to cow and hulldoae 
h s p le s s and helpless millions of men. women 
and children, the light of freedom, love, and 
happiness has liean snuffed out. 

■vary mac hi entitled to the gifts at 
data. 

Therefore, we who art still to the 
world must usher our brethren who are 
rives orf the minions of communism into our 
free society. 

It to our duty to uplift the down t .-odd U 
and break the ch ai n s of communism. 

We must meet Are with Are. 

If the Communists plBtm that they are a 
dedicated group, let us show ttsstn that we 
also are dedi cat e d men. 

®tit we do not believe to Communist im- 
perialism, and we do not subscribe to rio- 
lenoe. tyranny, and bloodshed. 

We do not believe to the corruption at 
the youth by means of narcotics, sex. and 
vine. 

The youth who will take over the reins 
of government for ua must fight to free the 
captive people* 

There are not two way* about It. 

Blthar you are a freeman or a slave 

Choose 

To our minds there to no logical chose* 
except freedom. 

Freedom to the aesenoe of true civilisa- 
tion 

Communism to a return to savagery 

So all freemen must unite to liberate the 
captive peoples of oummunlsm. 
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for their morale, for our 
tar the free world's -aim 
’ one of the most rew wi .iu- 
.t I have ever encountered. 


(Mr . HORTON (at the request of Mr. 
OsovsiO was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
R*co*» and to i nc lu de extraneous 
ter.) 

[Mr. HORTON’S remarks will appear 
hereafter In the Appendix.) 


(Mr. FINDLEY (At the request of Mr. 
Grown wm granted permission to ex- 
tend ills remarks at this point in the 
Rscoao and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

FINDLEY’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.) 


ARMY GOING SOFT 

( Mr- CALLAWAY (at the request of 
Mr. Grow*) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Rxcosb and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, about 
a month ago. 18.960 troops of the newly 
formed 1st Air Cavalry Division left Fort 
Bennlng. Os , to take up the fight 
communism In Vietnam. These men left 
behind home, family, and friends ami 
followed their orders to their difficult but 
necessary task— that to, all ton one 
Back in Fort Bennlng there remained 
one soldier who had gone on a seif-lm- 
poeed hunger strike protesting hte as- 
signment to Vietnam an the grounds 
that he disagreed with our policy there 
Now, Mr. 8peaker, the troops have 
arrived in Vietnam, and perhaps by now 
have heard the whole story at what hap- 
pened to the boy they left behind. They 
S*rfe*ps teamed that their comrade 
began to eat again after they left, and 
that a court martial sentenced him to a 
5-yeiar prison term for evading Vietnam 
duty, yet the Army agreed to reduce his 

— amtence to a suspended 1-year term. To insure that no oouni 
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TAT I ON IN QUESTION AND 
ANSWER FORM OF TUC PROVI- 
SIONS OP THE IMMIGRATION ACT 
OF OCTOBER 3, 1066 

SPEAKER. Under previous order 
cf the House, the gentleman from ohv» 

1 Feghah ) is recognised for 16 

minute*. 

Mkw3 and was given 
Pension to revise And extend his re- 

Mr. FETOHAN. Mr. Speaker, AS 
etah™ of the House Subcommittee on 
Immigration and lhitowiu. 
formulated tSe~ basic firorffl ang of the 

heve prepared 25 questions couched in 
the non technical language of the men m 
the street who wishes to know more about 
kw. They “■* questions which 
roc being asked and will be asked par- 
ticularly by those with relatives and 
friends abroad whom they wish to help 

come to the United States. 

My 26 answers highlight the main pro- 
▼utons of the law rod outline the gen- 
era) procedures to be followed in making 
its provisions operative. It to my hope 
that this s impl e guide may save oocmd- 
erabie time and no little expense for the 
interested many who have a need for this 
Information. 

Hie questions and answers follow: 
tlussticm 1. Is th* Immigration bUl which 
the President signed on October t. IMS * 
general overhaul or (he immigration and 
citizenship laws of the Unite* States? 

“ °*> "Ports of the ecmmJt- 
tw* Of -he Bouse and Senate make clear 
the new law t* not Intended to be a sen era! 
overhaul at the I tom tg r atton law. Its prin- 
cipal purpose to to change the beat* tar 
■election ol immigrant# 

Ques tion 3. What ha* been the ba*l* for 
selection prior to the new law? 

Anewer. Bach country of the world out- 
T~_y * baa hem **- 

signed a fixed celling cm the number of Im- 
migrant* born to that country who could 
migrate to tfaa United Btatss annually This 

*» «*•« 199*. renjTW . 

high of MUSI ror native* at Greet Britain 
to a minimum of 100 which are auUuviaed 
I°f «ach af abou t 00 s eparate trees Th* to- 
tal number authorized under this "National 
Origin# Quote System- is currently 1ft*. Ml 
Tb* *r«rage annual Immigration under tfala 

In the past decade baa been 96*231 
the balance ol the number* not being used 
because of th* comparatively low demand 
man countries with the highest quota*. 

Question 3. Bow many Immigrant* are au- 
thorised annually under the new system? 

Answrr. Two new celling* are established 
A limit of :7o,ooo win be aet on immig rant* 
who are native* of countries oulalde the 
Western Hemisphere. A editor at 130.000 
Win be placed on native* of the Western 
Hemisphere 

Question 4. will tfaeet numbers be allo- 
cated by country? 

Answer. No, Within each of the respec- 
tive celling*, selection will be mads with- 
out regard to an applicant's bir thplace or 
nationality. Outside th* Western Hemto- 
tfrere, allocation, will be baaed on a system 
of preference* established by th* new law 

r * c * iT “ * ‘“'Pro- 
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p.ortlonate share, a limitation of 20,000 has 
■be.en placed on natives of any one country. 
Within the Western 'Hemisphere allocations 
vein tie made on a “first-come first-served” 
basis -with no limitations on the number 
from any one country. 

Question 5. Since more than 170,000 per- 
sons will be applying to' come to the United 
■ States each year, how win they tie selected? 

Answer. The new law establishes a system 
of preferences; 74 percent (125,800) will be 
reserved for relatives of U.S, citizens and 
resident aliens, in varying degrees; 20 per- 
cent (34,000) will be assigned to personB 
With skills and talents needed In the United 
States; 6 percent (10,200) will be made 
available to refugees. 

Question 0. What are the degrees of re- 
lationship and specific percentages author- 
ized for each class of relatives? 

Answer. The unmarried sons and daugh- 
ters of citizens over 21 years of age are allo- 
cated 20 percent. 

The spouses and unmarried sons and 
daughters of aliens already here as Immi- 
grants are allocated 20 percent. 

Married sons and daughters of citizens are 
Allocated the next 1.0 percent of the rela- 
tive class. 

Brothers and sisters of citizens are given 
A 24-percent allocation. 

Question 7. How are the preferences for 
“skills and talents" defined in the new law. 

Answer. A preference of 10 percent la 
given to prospective immigrants who are 
members of the professions or who possess 
exceptional ability in the sciences or the arts. 
An additional 10 percent is allocated to per- 
sons who are capable of performing skilled or 
unskilled labor of a type found by the Sec- 
retary of Labor to be In short supply in the 
United States. 

Question 8. Will all immigration to the 
United States be within the ceilings men- 
tioned or will there be certain immigrants 
' who are not counted? 

Answer. Husbands, wives, unmarried chil- 
dren under the age of 21, and parents of U.S. 
citizens, are exempted from the numerical 
ceilings. This provision is in line with the 
general philosophy of the act that no ob- 
stacles be placed in the way of the reunifica- 
tion of the Immediate families of the U,S. 
citizens, who otherwise meet the qualitative 
tests of the law. 

Question 9. What steps must an jj lien who 
seeks to migrate to the United States do to 
Accomplish this purpose? 

Answer. He must register his Intention 
with a U.S. consulate in the foreign country 
In which he is located and. will thereafter, 
when a visa becomes available to him, under 
the particular class to which he is entitled 
and in accordance with the first-come first- 
served principle of the law, be Invited by the 
consul to make a formal application for a 
visa. 'At that time he will be given a com- 
plete medical examination and be required to 
establish his mental and moral qualifications 
for Immigration. 

.Question 10. Is ah alien automatically en- 
titled to apply for a visa by establishing to 
an American consul abroad that he has the 
relationship or the skills described in’ the 
law? . ' . 

AnswemNo. A petition must be filed with 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the Department of Justice by the citizen 
or resident alien relative whp is sponsoring 
the alien applicant or by his prospective em- 
ployer!’ Only after this petition Is approved 
by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice is the consul empowered to .consider a 
visa application under the preference' status 
which has been authorized. 

Question 11. What documents must’ the 
"Apon'soring citizen or resident alien submit 
With, his petition? 

-Answer, if the petitibner’is a native born 
citizen "he must submit a certified copy of 
his civil birth record. If he is a naturalized 


citizen or Is a resident alien, the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service will verify 
from its records his statements. Addition- 
ally the petitioner must submit the various 
birth, marriage, death or divorce certificates 
described in detail on the reverse of the peti- 
tion form to establish the actual relationship 
between him and the alien applicant for 
preference classification. 

Question 12. What documents must a 
prospective employer or other sponsor of 
skilled aliens submit with his petition? 

Answer. The petition must describe In de- 
tail the work to be performed by the pro- 
spective Immigrant, including the salary, 
wage or other remuneration to be received 
and must be supported by documents (as 
described on the reverse of the petition 
issued by the Department of Labor) attesting 
to the unavailability of unemployed persons 
capable of performing the tasks outlined In 
the petition. 

Question 13. What are the refugee provi- 
sions of the law? 

Answer. The law provides that 6 percent 
(10,200) of the 170,000 annual limitation 
shall be available for aliens defined as fugi- 
tives from communism or from the Middle 
East or persons displaced by natural ca- 
lamities. Such persons will enter the United 
States conditionally for a period of 2 years 
at the end of which time, if their conduct 
and a review of their past history warrants, 
they will be given permanent residence 
rights. 

Question 14. Since the refugees are a pref- 
erence class In law must a petition he filed 
for their admission? 

Answer. No. Refugees will be processed 
abroad by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service In the countries where they have 
been granted temporary haven. Assurances 
for their housing, employment and follow up 
services will be provided by American volun- 
tary agencies, as In the past. 

Question 15. Will aliens who cannot qual- 
ify for one of the preferences be eligible for 
admission as immigrants? 

Answer. Yes. Such authorized Immigrant 
visas as are not required to satisfy the de- 
mands of the preference classes can be made 
available to other applicants for admission, 
strictly in the order in which they are regis- 
tered on the lists of qualified applicants 
maintained by the Department of State. 

Question 16. Have the qualitative tests for 
admission been relaxed in any way? May 
subversives, criminals, drug peddlers and Im- 
moral persons against whom strict safeguards 
have been written Into the law In the past, 
now be admitted? 

Answer. No. None of the provisions of the 
law relating to the bars against the admis- 
sion of these undesirables have been changed 
In any way. 

Question 17. Have any new qualitative con- 
trols been added to the law? 

Answer. Yes. New labor controls have 
been added to the law to protect American 
workers and their standards of employment. 

Question 18. How will these new labor con- 
trols be applied? 

Answer. The Secretary of Labor Is required, 
In the case of all worker Immigrant classes, 
to make an affirmative finding that there are 
no willing and able American workers to fill 
the particular employment opportunity the 
immigrant is scheduled to take upon his ad- 
mission to the United States. The Secre- 
tary of Labor Is also required to certify that 
the employment of such alien workers will 
not adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of workers similarly employed In 
the United States. 

Question 10. Who are regarded as worker 
immigrants under the law? 

Answer, All aliens who apply for admis- 
. Sion as Immigrants from countries outside 
the Western Hemisphere and who do not 
qualify under one of the relative preferences 


or as a refugee are regarded as worker Immi- 
grants. Similarly, all aliens who apply for 
admission as Immigrants from the independ- 
ent republics of the Western Hemisphere ex- 
cept parents, spouses, and children of U.S. 
citizens and permanent' resident aliens, are 
regarded as worker Immigrants. 

Question 20. Are there any provisions to 
take care of persons who are already In the 
United States but do not have the right to 
reside here permanently? 

Answer. Yes, there are three such provi- 
sions in the law, they are called “Registry,” 
“Adjustment of Status,” and "Suspension of 
Deportation.” 

Question 21. What does “Registry” mean? 

Answer. Registry authorizes the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service to create a 
record of an alien’s lawful admission for 
permanent residence regardless of the man- 
ner of his actual entry or the place of his 
birth provided he has resided in the United 
States since June 30, 1948, Is a person of good 
moral character and is not subject to deporta- 
tion because of criminality or Immorality. 

Question 22. What is “Adjustment of 
Status?" 

Answer. This provision permits aliens in 
the United States, other than natives of the 
Western Hemisphere or crewmen, to have 
their status adjusted to that of permanent 
resident alien. It benefits only those aliens, 
who, if abroad would be eligible for Immedi- 
ate issuance of an Immigrant visa. The pur- 
pose of this provision is to save the very 
heavy expense which would be Involved If 
such alien was obliged to return to his home- 
land to obtain the visa to which he Is other- 
wise completely entitled. 

Question 23. What Is “Suspension of De- 
portation” and to whom does It apply? 

Answer. Suspension of deportation Is 
available to an alien who has been ordered 
deported from the United States but whose 
deportation would result In an extreme 
hardship to him or to his spouse or child. 
To be eligible the alien must have resided 
In the United States for at least 7 years 
(In some few cases 10 years). Natives of 
Canada, Mexico, and the Caribbean Islands 
generally are Ineligible for this privilege as 
are aliens who entered the United States 
temporarily under the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act. As the term 
Indicates, the deportation of an alien under 
this provision Is suspended for a period of 
■2 years, during which time the Congress has 
an opportunity to review the case and If 
Congress does not object, the alien Is per- 
mitted to become a permanent resident. 

Question 24. Are the three benefits which 
are available to aliens temporarily in the 
United States granted as a matter of a right 
which they possess? 

Answer. No. These three benefits are not 
granted as a “right” but are authorized only 
In the discretion of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service acting for the At- 
torney General, to deserving persons. The 
law provides that, unless the alien Is horn In 
the Western Hemisphere, persons who ac- 
quire the status of aliens lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence are counted within 
the annual ceilings on Immigrants to the 
same extent as though he had been Issued an 
Immigrant visa abroad by an American con- 
sul. 

Question 25. Will the abolition of the na- 
tional origins quota system take effect Im- 
mediately? 

Answer. No. The system provided under 
the new law will not become completely ef- 
fective until July 1, 1968. However, during 
the Interval, the new law permits the aver- 
age of 50,000 quota visas which now go un- 
used each year to be redistributed among 
countries which do not currently have 
enough quota numbers to satisfy the relative 
and skilled classes who were born In such 
countries. The purpose of this 3-year transi- 
tion period fs to reunite families as soon as 
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possible and to start the new system with 
all countries on an equal footing. 

(Mr. CHELP (at the request of Mr. 
Feigjiain) .was given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record.) 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the distinguished and hard working 
chairman of our subcommittee for his 
efforts to get the straight message of our 
Subcommittee immigration bill to all the 
people. The answers he has prepared to 
a series of practical questions are the 
meat of the new immigration law. In 
down to earth language our chairman 
emplains what the bill will do and what 
it will not do. 

It really takes know-how to reduce 
a complicated and technical matter such 
as this to language that everyone can 
understand. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Feighan] most certainly has the 
necessary know-how which he demon- 
strated as chairman of our subcommit- 
tee and as advocate of the immigration 
bill produced by our subcommittee. Peo- 
ple want to know what the new law is all 
about apd they have a right to know. I 
compliment our chairman for his efforts 
to keep the people informed about the 
new selective system of immigrant ad- 
missions and for explaining in simple, 
plain, understandable language how the 
system will work. 

Our subcommittee held open hearings 
on this most important legislation for 
over 3% years. This year our chairman 
[Mr. Feighan] literally worked our sub- 
committee like he was old “Simon Le- 
gree.” We met day after day — week 
after week, and month after month un- 
til we had completed our most difficult 
assignment. It is a fair bill, a reason- 
able one, and I salute our chairman for 
his magnificent contribution. This 
“question and answer” data is concrete 
proof of his knowledge of the subject 
matter. 

(Mr. RODINO (at the request of Mr. 
Feighan) was given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record.) 

[Mr. RODINO addressed the House. 
His remarks will appear hereafter in the 
Appendix.] 

(Mr. DONOHUE (at the request of Mr. 
Feighan) was given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record.) 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
long-desired and imperatively urgent 
immigration bill recently approved by 
the Congress has now, by Presidential 
signature, become historic Public Law 
236 of the 89th Congress. 

Its principal features provide for the 
abolishment of the discriminatory 41- 
y ear-old national origins quota system of 
admission to the United States and pre- 
ference Classification to applicants with 
close family ties to U.S. citizens and those 
possessing skills essentially needed in this 
country. 

'Thjs law will have, of course, a tre- 
mendous Impact upon the lives of untold 
numbers of individuals and families, both 
here in .this country and abroad. 
Although the language of the law may- 
be clear, to those of us with legislative 
experience it will undoubtedly seem 
quite complex, and be subject to possible 
misinterpretation by a great many 


inexperienced but vitally interested and 
affected persons and organizations. 

On this score, the dedicated and 
esteemed chairman, the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, of the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Nationality, has most timely and 
thoughtfully prepared and presented, for 
the enlightenment of all these people and 
units, a very clear and comprehensive 
explanation, by a question and answer 
series, of the meaning and application 
of the provisions of the law. Undoubt- 
edly, his presentation will be of immeas- 
urable assistance to even Members of 
Congress in providing answers to ques- 
tions about the bill that they will surely 
receive from constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, for the great sacrifice of 
time and energy in preparing this docu- 
ment that was made by the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, of which 
I am privileged to be a member, and for 
his characteristic thoughfulness, both 
personal and official, I desire to join with 
my colleagues in congratulating him for 
this further and most significant con- 
tribution to the better understanding of 
one of the most important legislative 
actions of the Congress in modern his- 
tory. For this particular achievement 
and his recognized patriotic dedication 
to legislative progress Congressman 
Michael A. Feighan eminently merits the 
sincere appreciation and gratitude of the 
Congress and the country. 

(Mr. BROOKS (at the request of Mr. 
Feighan) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record.) 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Immigration Subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, I want to congratulate our distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio, Congress- 
man Michael A. Feighan, who has ren- 
dered this body outstanding service as 
chairman of the subcommittee. He has 
worked long and hard to perfect the re- 
cently passed immigration bill, a monu- 
mental undertaking, signed into law by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, in the 
shadow of the Statute of Liberty. With 
his leadership Congress was able to write 
into law new and meaningful legislation 
which enables our immigration policies 
to meet today’s needs and those of the 
foreseeable future. 

The explanation of the new immigra- 
tion law that the distinguished gentle- 
man has just introduced is an example 
of his thoughtfulness. It will enable all 
of the Members of this body to better 
understand the law and also enable us 
to explain it more completely to our con- 
stituencies. For this thoughtful service 
we are even further indebted to our re- 
spected colleague, Mike Feighan. 

(Mr. GILBERT (at the request of Mr. 
Feighan) was given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record.) 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment Chairman Feighan of the 
Immigration Subcommittee. As a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, I know how 
diligently he worked on the immigration 
bill. His vast knowledge in the field of 
immigration contributed immeasurably 
to the drafting of a just and fair bill — 
a bill which signifies to the world that we 


continue to stand for the great principles 
of human freedom and equality on whilch* 
our Nation was founded. 

I have read the 25 questions prepared 
by Chairman Feighan and his answers, 
which explain the provisions of the bill 
in layman’s language. These are ques- 
tions which would be asked by the man 
in the street, and his replies are in con- 
cise and nontechnical language. 

Again, I want to commend the chair- 
man of my subcommittee and thank him 
for his efforts in providing this informa- 
tion which will be of interest and value 
to anyone who wishes to be fully informed 
on the provisions of the new immigration 
bill. 

(Mr. MOORE (at the request of Mr. 
Feighan) was given permission to extehd 
his remarks at this point in the Record.) 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Feighan] in the construction 
of certain questions and answers with 
respect to immigration changes and 
commend him for inserting them into 
the Record. These are unique questions 
and answers concerning the new immi- 
gration reform bill. This information 
covers only the major aspects of Public 
Law 89-236; however, many of the pub- 
lic misunderstandings concerning the 
new law should be cleared up by this 
presentation. 

Some rather wild, unfounded and far- 
fetched statements have been made with 
respect to the probable consequences and 
effects of Public Law 89-236 upon our 
immigration policy. Careful examina- 
tion of the legislation will reveal that it 
strengthens our immigration system and 
furnishes additional guarantees that the 
interests of the United States will hajve 
first and foremost consideration. 

An analysis and simple explanation of 
the new law, providing more detail than 
the questions and answers provided by 
the gentleman from Ohio, is being pre- 
pared by the Judiciary Committee. 
Members may well want to obtain copies 
of this information. 

(Mr. CAHILL (at the request of Mr. 
Feighan) was given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record.) 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, the immi- 
gration bill has been signed by the Presi- 
dent and is now the law of the land. 

Because this recently passed legislation 
changes substantially our law on immi- 
gration, it will naturally pose many ques- 
tions to those interested in matters per- 
taining to immigration and nationality. 
As always there will be some misunder- 
standing as to what the law does and does 
not do. As always, provisions of the bill 
will be susceptible of various interpreta- 
tions. As always, citizens will want to 
know : How dp I do it? Where do I do it? 
To whom do I write for information? 

Many questions will be asked of all 
Members of this House by interested con- 
stituents. I am, therefore, pleased to 
commend the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Nationality 
for his thoughtfulness in preparing a 
series of questions, with accompanying 
answers, on matters of great importance 
which are covered by the recently passed 
legislation. .I am sure the answers sup- 
plied to the questions propounded will 
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helpful to all of our citizens in under- 
standing the important features of the 
immigration bill. 

(Mr. MACGREGOR (at the request of 
Mr. Feighan) , was given permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record.) 

[Mr. MacGREGOR’S remarks will ap- 
pear hereafter in the Appendix.] 


GROWING THREAT OF MAIL 

FRAUDS CHALLENGED BY ALERT 

POSTAL OFFICIALS 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman ' from 
Ohio [Mr. Ashbrook] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
number of mail fraud cases in the United 
States in the last few years has risen 
approximately 43 percent, making this 
subject of interest to every American 
citizen, 

To convey some idea of the magnitude 
to which this issue has grown, the In- 
spection Service of the U.S. Post Office 
Department has divided such frauds into 
67 major categories. These include ad- 
vance fees for the sale of small busi- 
nesses, real estate, and obtaining of 
loans; knitting and sewing machine pro- 
motions; “work at home” operations 
promising victims profitable employ- 
ment in the home, addressing envelopes, 
and so forth'; correspondence schools and 
diploma mills; fraudulent interstate land 
subdivision sales; medical frauds; matri- 
monial schemes; savings and . loan 
swindles, such as occurred in Maryland; 
and a host of other merchandising and 
confidence swindles. Although this is by 
no means a blanket indictment of all 
concerns within the above-mentioned 
categories, still the abuses of some of the 
unscrupulous make a word of warning 
advisable. 

Fradulent promotions vary in scope 
and variety from the obvious quick- 
profit gimmicks to complex multi-mil- 
lion-dollar schemes riot easily recognized 
by the average citizen. Because of the 
increasing adverse effects on the gen- 
eral public, a number of special investi- 
gative programs which bear directly on 
consuiher Interests have been instituted 
within the Postal Inspection Service. 
Typical of these are the investigations of 
the mortgage loan rackets which are 
preying upon persons in need of ready 
cash, Preliminary studies indicate the 
operation of a nationwide scheme fleecing 
consumers by charging exorbitant fees 
for loans to reduce their current monthly 
payments on outstanding indebtedness. 
In one instance such a loan in the sum 
of $3;000 left the victim with a second 
mortgage of $6,856. 

The October issue of the Reader’s 
Digest contains an instructive article on 
the scourge of mail frauds and the in- 
dispensable role played by the Inspection 
Service to counteract them. In addi- 
tion, the Post Office Appropriations hear- 
ings in the House earlier this year provide 
useful information on this issue. In the 
hope that advance warning will dictate 
a prudent course of action regarding 
these vicious scheiries, I ask that the 


Reader’s Digest article, “Meet the Men 
Who Guard Your Mail,” and excerpts 
from the Post Office Appropriations 
hearings for 1966 be included at this 
point: 

[From the Reader’s Digest, Oct. 19651 

Meet the Men Who Guard Your Mail 

(Invisible to the lawabldlng, the fabulous- 
ly efficient TJ.S. postal Inspectors are 
anathema to crooks and racketeers.) 

(By Frederic Sondern, Jr.) 

Late every afternoon in Washington a 
small group of unusual law-enforcement of- 
ficers gathers for a conference In the office 
of Chief Inspector Henry B. Montague, head 
of the Inspection Service of the U.S. Post 
Office Department. These men are the top 
executives of a select, almost anonymous 
police force of 1,028 men across the coun- 
try — the postal Inspectors — who In fiscal 
1965 stood guard over more than 70 billion 
pieces of our mall and $20 billion of our 
money. 

The scope and complexity of the inspec- 
tors’ formidable job have’ increased rapidly 
during the last few years. Since 1961, pilfer- 
ing of checks and other valuables from 
mailboxes has shot up 17 percent. Swindles 
promoted through the mails have burgeoned 
at the rate of 43 percent, and arrests for 
mail-order pornography have increased 91 
percent. 

“We do our best,” says Chief Montague. 

Their best Is good, as was demonstrated 
last year by the speed with which the in- 
spectors arrested 12,790 crooks (many of 
them prime movers in their rackets) , con- 
victed 11,129 — 99 percent of those brought 
to trial— suppressed 5,422 swindling opera- 
tions and restored some $14 million to 
victims of thievery and fraud. “But then,” 
the chief says, “we have a formidable com- 
bine to help us. Our thousands of post- 
masters and their people, who particularly in 
smaller places have extraordinary knowledge 
of their patrons, are a far flung G-2. Also 
we get complete cooperation from several 
thousand police forces, Federal, State, and 
local.” 

An important reason for the service's re- 
markable connections with the Nation’s pol- 
ice is the strict rule that the credit for solv- 
ing a case goes to the cooperating force or 
forces, regardless of how important a role 
the Inspectors may have played. The in- 
spectors are also unusually openhanded 
with Information to other law-enforcement 
bodies, which respond in kind. “We don't 
want credit,” a service official told me. “We 
want results.” 

FEARSOME REPUTATION 

A dramatic case which broke last year 
vividly illustrates these results. The Crimi- 
nal Intelligence Division of the New York 
City Police Department had learned through 
its underworld informers that a gang was 
planning to rob the post office of the Roman 
Catholic Mission at Maryknoll, 30 miles 
north of New York City. This large center 
and training school sends missionaries all 
over the world. Its small post office, run by 
nuns, handles substantial sums of money — 
contributions to the Uatholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America. Postal inspectors 
joined New York City detectives to keep a 
watch on the gang— a vigil which lasted 2 
months. The inspectors also coordinated 
plans with the. Westchester County sheriff, 
the State police, and the mission. 

The four armed bandits, dressed as semi- 
narians, who arrived at the little post office 
on a Monday morning in March didn’t stand 
a chance. The clerk behind the counter in 
a nun’s habit was a policewoman. The man 
in clerical robes supervising a truck outside 
was the county sheriff. Ten laborers nearby 
Were deputies with guns under their Jackets. 
In a building nearby was a command post 
directing 40 State troopers and 8 New York 


City policemen hidden behind a strategic 
ring of bushes. All. escape roads were 
blocked by police cruisers. 

The robbers were allowed to proceed with- 
out interference. They ordered the pseudo- 
sister into a washroom, stuffed $60,000 worth 
of currency, stamps, and negotiable money 
orders into a mailbag, and went happily to 
their car. At that point a bullhorn roared, 
"Come out and surrender” — and the battle 
started. It didn’t last long; The bandits' 
car, riddled with bullets, plunged over an 
embakment into a tree. The men are now 
in prison. 

The inspectors have a fearsome reputation 
in the underworld for just such productions 
as the' Maryknoll case. This respect was 
demonstrated recently when a gang of skill- 
ful professional burglars was plundering 
supermarkets through Virginia and neigh- 
boring States, using a big trailer-truck to 
transport the loot. They happened to raid 
a store which had a sub-post office in a 
corner. Realizing the danger they had 
encountered, they carefully chalked a circle 
around the postal enclosure and wrote in 
big letters: “Inspector, we did not pass this 
line.” 

MANY FACES 

The professionals call the inspectors "the 
Spooks” because of their many faces and 
unconventional methods. Many of them can 
play a variety of parts convincingly : a 
drunken bum, a bus driver, a janitor, a 
clergyman. 

Not long ago it was discovered that valua- 
ble parcel post was being stolen on the rail 
run between Chicago and St. Paul. The 
parcels arrived at their destination in locked 
mail pouches, but they were empty. Investi- 
gation pinpointed the car which was being 
pilfered, but not the pilferers. The inspec- 
tors were stymied. There was no place inside 
the car for a man to hide, yet the thieves 
had to be caught opening the bags. Then 
one inspector had an idea. “I’ll go in a cof- 
fin,’’ he said, “as a corpse.” And so he did, 
in a specially built one with concealed vents. 
Placed aboard the suspect car, he lay in the 
casket listening. Finally he heard three men 
talking and opening bags. Raising the lid 
of his coffin, he emerged gun in hand. The 
three thieves were so appalled by the ap- 
parition that they offered no resistance. 
They were two brakemen and an express mes- 
senger who had managed to steal a mail- 
pouch key. They opened the bags, took any- 
thing hf value from the parcels, rewrapped 
the empties, and put them back into the 
pouches. 

, THIEVES IN YOUR MAILBOX 

The city pilfering gangs who raid mail- 
boxes are a problem but they are usually 
quickly broken up. The inspectors are con- 
tinually on the prowl in unmarked cars and 
on foot in various disguises. The innocent- 
looking man who follows the mail carrier 
into an apartment building and, acting like 
a tenant, watches him deposit the mail is 
likely to have another innocent-looking man, 
an Inspector, right behind him. A bigger 
problem for the inspectors is the lone pil- 
ferer who has no set pattern, no underworld 
connections. Many of these are narcotics 
addicts who steal to support the habit. 

What worries and taxes the Service most 
of all, however, is the appalling rise in mail 
frauds. Last year almost 10,000 cases were 
investigated, and more than 900 of the most 
dangerous culprits were arrested. Chief 
Montague estimates that the public was 
bilked of at least $100 million. 

This abuse of the mails is now receiving 
concentrated attention from the inspectors. 
The Service has broken down the rackets into 
67 major categories. Key inspectors spe- 
cialize in the various fields. For example, 
inspectors with-medical training hunt down 
quack “doctors” and salesmen of ■ worthless 
medicines, therapeutic devices and do-it- 
yourself treatments. 
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Almost as vicious as the quacks who prey 
Oii physical worry are the peddlers of fake 
business opportunities who beam their sales 
pamphlets mainly at older people— retired, 
disabled, and with limited means — with 
promises of comfortable incomes from work- 
at-home schemes. ! Part-time .occupations 
axe offered In mall addressing, sewing, clip- 
ping newspapers, and in fraudulent “fran- 
chises” for vending machines, food opera- 
tions, building services. The imagination 
of the swindlers seems to be limitless. One 
promoter made an estimated $3 million in 
a few years by first selling a method of ap- 
plying a velvetlike finish to any material, 
then switching to miniature trees, tropical 
fish, molding machines for making- plastic 
novelties and .other fraudulent enterprises. 
When convicted, he had become one of the 
largest and most complained about pro- 
moters in the United States. 

A group of promoters in California not 
long ago sold nearly $3 million of worthless 
building lots in the desert before one. of 1 the 
victims realized he could go to the postal in- 
spectors. These promoters went to prison. 
-Then there's the “song shark,” who poses as 
a legitimate music publisher, gets advance 
fees from hopeful amateur songwriters for 
“rewrite -and publication.” One, recently 
jailed, collected at least a million dollars be- 
fore the inspectors’ combine closed ip on 
him. Four bogus correspondence schools 
lured more than 4,000 victims into taking 
valueless courses, which, it was Implied, 
would lead to U.S, Civil Service positions. 

' ACCIDENT phone 

But. theft, still presents the greatest chal- 
lenge to the service’s famous ingenuity. Re- 
cently valuable mall was disappearing from 
the basement of an eastern railroad station. 
The inspectors, in shifts, took position in a 
crate commanding a view of the entire floor 
and labeled: “Water cooler, type F, Item No. 
858957.” One night the thieves struck a mail 
shipment made purposely attractive toy the 
Inspectors, and they were so happy over 
their loot that one of them, decided to swipe 
the water cooler, too. He aimed his flash- 
light beam through a slot in the crate and 
recoiled violently, screaming, “There’s a mur- 
dered guy in there!” The pilferers were 
ashen-faced when they were arrested shortly 
after. “We didn't kill the guy” they 
chanted. They were much relieved to learn 
that only a grand larcency charge would be 
brought against them. 

Sometimes an Inspector’s Ingenuity back- 
fires. One of them, in charge of a substan- 
tial pilferage case in a large post office, found 
that the 4-foot-wide conveyer belt, near the 
ceiling was his best vantage for observing the 
suspects. He was getting them redhanded 
from his perch when the belt suddenly began 
to move, gathering speed. ' To shout for help 
would have ruined his case; so,' to avoid' being 
sent down a chute with the mail sacks, he 
began running the treadmill, leaping and 
dodging the sacks to remain in position. 
Some 30 minutes later, utterly exhausted, he 
had his case. : ’ 

"I guess we’re accident prone in a peculiar 
kind of way," laughed one supervisor. “We 
seem to get into some strange predicaments. 
But the boys don’t complain." This is true: 
the personnel turnover In the inspection serv- 
ice is almost nil. 

GOOD listeners ' ' 

The inspectors are good listeners. If you 
• think that you might be the victim of a 
mall fraud, write or telephone you nearest 
postal inspector. Your postmaster will know 
how you can reach him. 

Some tips from the Postal ■ Inspection 
Service: 

1. Have a mailbox with a formidable lock. 
Gather up your mail as soon as possible after 
it has been delivered. 

2. Report immediately to your postmaster 
if you feel that anything has been stolen 
from your box. 


3. Check on the validity of any business 
offer with your hank.’your lawyer, your local 
chamber of commerce or Better Business 
Bureau before you sign any contract or 

' make any payment. 

4. If you receive in the mail an offer that 
smell the least hit of fraud, take the docu- 
ments — with the envelopes — to your post- 
master immediately. It may save you and 
many other from being victimized. 

[Excerpts Prom the Post Office Appropria- 
tions Hearings for 1966] 

Some Representative Mail Fraud 
Promotions 
CHAIN REFERRAL RACKET 

A rapidly expanding scheme involving 
highly organized sales campaigns in the sale 
of everything from automobiles to vacuum 
cleaners systems by persuading prospective 
customers that they can earn the cost of the 
item, as well as extra money in the form of 
“sales commissions,” by referring salesmen to 
friends or relatives was found to be costing 
consumers millions of dollars annually. Our 
investigations during fiscal year 1964 led to 
the return of mall fraud Indictments in 3 
such cases against 14 persons, but we are 
only “scratching the surface.” 

SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 

A. Gordon Boone, member of the Maryland 
House of Delegates and self -suspended 
speaker of that body, was found guilty of 
mall fraud at Baltimore, Md., on March 5, 
1964, in the operation of Security Financial 
Insurance Corp. of Maryland. He was sen- 
tenced to 3 years Imprisonment and fined 
$1,000. SFIC was organized in Maryland in 
1959 to insure, the accounts of savings and 
loan associations controlled by D. Spencer 
Grow, Provo, Utah, and C. Oran Mensik, 
Chicago, 111., whose convictions were reported 
last year. Boone is the last of the majpr 
figures to be tried for mail fraud In the 
Maryland savings and loan investigations 
begun by postal Inspectors In 1958. 

REAL ESTATE PROMOTIONS 

Our investigations of fraudulent land 
promotions are continuing. These pro- 
moters offer unsuitable, undeveloped land 
for sale In beautiful advertisements depict- 
ing very desirable locations. Among the 17 
persons convicted for this offense during 
fiscal year 1964 was Calvin J. Van Stratum 
sentenced at Atlanta, Ga., to 5 years’ im- 
prisonment for operating land fraud schemes 
in Georgia and Vermont. He had obtained 
contracts In GeoTgia totaling $300,000 and 
was starting operations in Vermont when 
an alert Inspector arrested him. Van Stra- 
tum indicated that in another 2 weeks he 
would have realized an additional $100,000. 

WORK-AT-HOME PROMOTIONS 

The conviction of Sidney Rosenblum, op- 
erator of National Plans Service, New York, 
N.Y., a “work at home” scheme Is an example 
of such swindles. Rosenblum was sentenced 
to serve 18 months and fined $12,000 for 
mall fraud. He was given an additional 5- 
year consecutive sentence, which was sus- 
pended with the provision that he not en- 
gage in any mail-order business. This 
scheme involved primarily promised profits 
for clipping newspaper items for which $3 
was charged for “instructions.” It Is esti- 
mated that Rosenblum" realized more than 
$300,000 from this scheme.. These are par- 
ticularly vicious swindles since they appeal 
to persons who are ill or indigent or who 
for various reasons cannot obtain employ- 
ment outside the home. 

DANCE STUDIO 

Possibly the most bizarre fraud cases, cur- 
rently under investigation are those relating 
to dance studies. These “studios" promise 
fame, fortune, and highly successful careers 
in the theater, television, and such media. 
Instances have been noted where victims, 


principally elderly widows, have paid li^ 
cess of $10,000 for iifetime dancing lessons. 

In this category is the case of Dale Dance 
Studios, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., 
the promoters of which were convicted of 
mall fraud on January 31, 1964. They Were 
charged with defrauding at least 12 women 
of up to $10,000 each, in some instances 
most of their life savings. 

MED ICAL -FRAUDS ! | ■ 

Medical frauds which Induce the sick and 
aging to forgo proper diagnosis and treat- 
ment while attempting self-medication Con- 
tinue to be a source of grave concern: In- 
creased attention to these cases resulted in 
the Indictment during the year of 21 per- 
sons, 8 of whom have been convicted to qate. 

. MERCHANDISE SWINDLES 

The operations of so-called claim adjusters 
who advertise nationally purporting to offer 
“distress merchandise” at bargain prices have 
long been the cause of numerous complaints 
■from postal patrons, 

PLANNED BANKRUPTCIES 

An upsurge in fraudulent bankruptcies has 
been noted during the year, and there is evi- 
dence that gangster elements have entered 
this lucrative field. A number of such cfeses 
are currently under investigation. The usual 
procedure Is to acquire control of a reputable 
business with a good credit rating and 
promptly deluge suppliers with orders; for 
large quantities of merchandise of every de- 
scription. This is immediately disposed of at 
whatever the market will bring. When; the 
duped creditors demand payment resort is 
had to voluntary bankruptcy. 

> j 

SUGAR LOBBYISTS DO NOT BENE- 
FIT THE UNITED STATES 

The SPEAKER. Under previous ;or- 
der of the House, the gentleman fijom 
Illinois [Mr. Findley] is recognized ifor 
30 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, amend- 
ments I will offer to the proposed revi- 
sion and 5-year extension of the Sugar 
Act, when it reaches the House floor, will 
transfer to the U.S. Treasury 75 percent 
of the excess profit in foreign quqtas 
and, in effect, outlaw nondiploma tic rep- 
resentation of foreign governments; in 
regard to sugar legislation. 

Powerful forces are being brought^ to 
bear in opposition to my amendments. 
Almost every hour brings some new in- 
dication. Therefore, I seek by ijhis 
means to help clarify the facts. 

Some of my colleagues have asked why 
I propose to single out lobbyists who rep- 
resent foreign sugar interests. The An- 
swer is simple. In my view, they pier- 
form no beneficial service to the United ' 
States while raising a cloud of doubt and 
suspicion over sugar quotas and how 
they are fixed. 

These lobbyists receive pay which 
ranges as high as $50,000 a year. They 
have nothing to ‘peddle but influence. 

If they have influence and succeed! in 
peddling it, to that degree, they harm pur 
governmental system, compromise public 
officials and thus weaken our Nation. 

If they have no influence, they take 
their client’s money without rendering 
expected service in return. This carries 
the probability of disillusionment and 
bitterness on the part of the client toward 
the United States. 

Either way the Interests of the United 
States are impaired. 
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- r- v* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

.. or " ■ " ' ” “ " :i '"’ 

hon William l. $t. oticf 

‘ " ■ OP CONNECTICUT 

jn The house of representatives 
' Tuesday, October 5, 1965 
Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great moral victories of 1965 — a vic- 
tory as well for the strengthening of 
our Nation and the benefit of our peo- 
ple — was the enactment of a. long over- 
due reform in our immigration laws, the 
abolition of the 40 -year-old national 
origins quota system. This was the sys- 
tem of choosing immigrants chiefly ac- 
cording to where they had been born. 

Four President had urged action to 
end this discriminatory system : Truman, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson. In 
January of this year, President Johnson 
sent Congress a bill to replace the na- 
tional origins quota system with a sys- 
tem for choosing immigrants on the basis 
of their family relationships to people 
living in the fjnited States, dr those pos- 
sessing special skills and talents of real 
benefit to our country. 

Ih his .message, President Johnson 
said: . 

The national origins quota system does in- 
calculable harm. The procedures imply that 
men and WQmen from some countries are, 
just because pi where they come from, more 
desirable citizens than others. We have no 
right to disparage the ancestors of millions of 
our feflow Americans In this way . Relation- 
ships with a number of countries, and hence 
the success of our foreign policy, is needless- 
ly impeded by this proposition. 

The quota system has other grave defects. 
Tod often it arbitrarily denies us immigrants 
Who. have outstanding and sorely needed 
talents and skills. I do not believe this is 
■either good government or good Bense. 

Thousands of our citizens are needlessly 
■separated from their parents or other close 
relatives.' • . 

For more than 8 montliSj the Houses 
and committees of Congress held hear- 
ings on the bill, studied it, and debated it. 
It Anally passed both' Houses overwhelm- 
ingly. The bill passed by Congress, 
which President Johnson signed on 
October 3 at the Statue of Liberty, could 
be truly called a “statute of equality,” Be- 
cause it brings back into our immigration 
laws the traditional American virtues of 
fair treatment and equal opportunity. 

At the same time, it should be made 
plain that the new law does not “let down 
the bars” on immigration, either on 
quantity or quality. The new law will 
not alter the many legal safeguards 
which prevent an influx of undesirables 
and protect our people against excessive 
or unregulated immigration. Nothing in 
the new law relieves any immigrant of 
the necessity of satisfying all pur se- 
curity requirements, and the require - 
*t°3xplude persons" likely 
to”DWoi)^e t ^ublic_ charges. The total 
number of ‘immfgrahts "will not be sig- 
nificantly increased. "’No Immigrants will 
be admitted who would "contribute to 
unemployment in the United States; in 
fact the safeguards against this have 
been strengthened. 


Thus, through a combination of good 
leadership, good legislative judgment, 
aiid good public understanding, we have 
purged our immigration laws of a long- 
standing source of discrimination and ill- 
will, and in so doing we have benefited 
and strengthened our country and its 
traditions. 


The American Indian in Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 7, 1965 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, Doug Ful- 
ton, of the Ann Arbor News, has recent- 
ly published a thoughtful and articulate 
article on the plight of American Indi- 
ans living in Michigan. As Mr. Fulton 
has so sharply pointed out, we continue 
to ignore the problems that plague the 
American Indian. No one will deny that 
American Indians have, in the past, been 
badly treated at the hands of foreigners 
to his land; they are being badly treated 
to this day, Mr. Speaker, and I, for one, 
believe that it is time that we in the 
Congress thoroughly review the status, 
needs, and opportunities open to the 
American Indian in mid-20th-century 
U.S. society. I commend Mr. Fulton’s 
article to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress: 

What op Indians’ Civil Rights? 

(By Doug Fulton) 

On the sidelines of the fight for civil rights 
a group of Americans stands alone. 

They have put on no demonstrations, nor 
sit-ins, nor have they picketed. 

Few outside groups have taken up their 
cause, and the publicity they have received 
In their quest for justice and dignity has 
been relegated to the hack pages, if it has 
appeared at all. 

And yet their cause Is far older, and their 
list of grievances far longer, than that of any 
other minority In the United States. 

They are the American Indians — the origi- 
nal Americans — and they once had possession 
of this great country of ours from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. They welcomed and 
befriended the first American settlers, and 
we paid them back by slaughter, confiscation 
of their lands, and ostracisim 

The pattern continues to this day. Only 
a Short time ago an entire reservation, which 
had been promised In a treaty signed by the 
Father of our Country, George Washington, 
to remain theirs forever, was confiscated by 
the Federal Govermnent for a dam and reser- 
voir. The Indians were moved from their 
ancestral home and crowded onto a strange 
place. Congress Is still delaying payment for 
-their lands. 

All this In the 20th century, when talk of 
civil rights rolls from the tongues of politi- 
cians and daily echoes In the legislatures 
across the land. 

Nor is this the last. Other Indian lands, 
treaty reservations, are eyed hungrily by 
Other interests, and ways are being sought 
to get them from their rightful owners. 

The breaking of treaties Is nothing new to 
the Indian. He has grown accustomed to It. 
He reminds himself, among other things, 
. that he was never given payment, as required 
by the treaty he signed, for thousands of 
square miles In Michigan (Including the land 
oh which the State Capitol stands) . 


He is accustomed also to being ignored by 
the strangers who have taken over his land. 

Ask a Michiganite, for Instance, to tell you 
how man y reservations we have In the State, 
and not one in a thousand has the correct 
answer. Most, in fact, will look puzzled 
and comment they didn’t know there were 
any at all. 

There are five reservations In the State — ■ 
L’nBe, Hannahville, Bay Mills, Saginaw, and 
Isabella. About 1,200 Indians live on these 
reservations. In addition, another thousand 
or so living off the reservation are considered 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs as coming 
under their jurisdiction to a greater or lesser 
extent. 

There are, of course, many more who have 
left the reservation, ana have, as the B1A 
puts it, “entered the mainstream of Amer- 
ican life." Home of these still maintain 
contact with friends and relatives at home, 
others do not. There is no accurate count 
of these — not even an educated guess. 

Michigan has made little real effort to 
help the plight of its Indian citizens. True, 
there have been token efforts, but most of 
the so-called help has been mere lipservice 
to the cause. 

There have been several commissions 
through the years designed to better the 
Indian’s lot, but most have failed because 
they attempted to tell the Indian what he 
should do, rather than elicit his cooperation 
and help In working out a plan which would 
be suitable for him. 

This plan of attack Is all too familiar to 
the Indian, and he is rightly suspicious of it. 

He remembers, for instance, the long, en- 
forced marches of the 19th century and the 
grand relocation plans forced upon him. He 
remembers how certain tribes were given 
land “forever” In Kansas on which to settle, 
and then how It was later taken away when 
the white men discovered it was fertile and 
“too good” for them. 

He remembers, too, the attempt of the 
Government to force him to become a farmer, 
and how the Government gave him land for 
this purpose which had no arable soil and 
no water. 

Now a new Indian commission Is to be 
formed In the State, and 7 of Its 11 members, 
by law, must be Indians. But there is no 
clause In the law which says these seven 
are to be elected by the Indians themselves. 
So the Indian wonders If his representatives 
are really going to represent him or be mere 
puppets of the status quo. Or worse yet, 
axe they going to try another “solution” as 
unrealistic as everything that has been tried 
so far. 

He cannot hope, for there is nothing on 
which to base this hope. The history of 
his people tells him not to hope. 

It is, perhaps, wrong to generalize, and 
yet there are some generalizations which 
seem to be valid when talking about the 
Indian. 

One of these is that he does not care to 
adapt to an 8-to-5 job 5 days a week. And 
in saying this it must not be assumed he 
is lazy. Far from it. For in the culture 
in which he grew up a lazy Indian soon 
became a dead one, and an improvident one 
did not last out a hard winter. 

But, free spirit that he is, he does not 
want to be tied down. 

One of the best examples of a successful 
business arrangement utilizing this charac- 
teristic of the Indian to Its full advantage 
Is that of the Old Town canoe factory in 
Maine. There the owners have constructed, 
within the huge barnllke factory, a num- 
ber of small cubicles. An Indian wishing 
to work simply checks out his materials and 
works by himself in one of the small rooms. 
When he finishes the canoe he Is free to take 
his pay and go, or he can check out more 
materials and start to work on another. 
The factory is open day and night, and it 
matters not to have a fixed time schedule. 
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This personal choice arrangement has been 
working for along time. 

. The iKSohawKsl who have become" famous 
fori steel worh*“oh YallSuildings, 

4 jife’ hut ' another example. Sere their work 
Is af lTpf¥miumYhha so they can change 
jobs or "gulf and comeback as they will. 

' But most Jobs, especially in this modern 
Society with emphasis on the timeclock and 
out oWn Ctiftnral notions of group obliga- 
tions, leave litt'fe "room Tor indlvldualitjy. 

Another generalization which can be ap- 
plied to the Indian is that he has a great 
deal of pride and' dignity . It’ is this part of 
his character that makes him so unwilling to 
ask for help, or* to volunteer, even when 
dtked, an opinion about how he shall be 
helped. He would rather slip into the direst 
. condition of poverty arid neglect than to beg. 

He' wants wliaf is rightfully his, which is the 
reason he has pressed his claims for pay- 
ment' of’ land taken away from him a cen- 
tury bf more ago, but he does not want a 
handout. 

This latter; facet of character makes it dif- 
ficult to give him the help he so desperately 
speeds. It is. the reason all the previous com- 
missions have failed to . do any real good. 

Lacking a directive from the Indian himself, 
and Having as members" people' who were not 
Attuned to ffie Indian character, they struck 
OUt blindly for solutions which were not 
solutions at all. 

I» this rather gloomy picture of the plight 
pf the Michigan Indian, there are" a few 
bright spots. 

FIret and foremost is a new desire on the 
part iff 'some* of the younger generation to 
f>i ; e^ff&"'tHiif customs and keep their identity 
as a people. 

Several hew Indian clubs have sprung up 
in the last few years designed to foster this 
link with the past and preservation of their 
heritage. 

Gertrude Prokosch Kurath of Ann Arbor, 
one of the country's foremost authorities on 
' ethnic dance and the author of a number 
Of books and monographs on Indian culture, 
says the climate for such preservation, es- 
pecially of dance, is much better now than at 
any time in the past. She is especially en- 
thusiastic about the excellent job done by 
ft new organization, the Grand River Ameri- 
can IncHan.Spc.iety. 

In Just a .little more than a year this group, 
under the direction and guidance of Chief 
Jack Njeyome and Historian Jim Eagle Shaffer, 

'has made .ft real effort to form a cohesive or- 
ganization designed to foster a reawakening 
Of the arts apd dances of the Indian. 

' They sponsored a pow-wow In" Lansing 
a short time ago which drew Indians from 11 
different tribes, including one from Oklahoma 
and another 'from NewYork. , . 

In addition, members of the society have 
traveled., to other gatherings throughout the 
State "id assist in fairs and dancing. 

Tire North American Indian Club of 
Detroit Is '.another such organization. " It 
sponsors lit feast one fair of arts and dancing 
each "’year, fand this year’s powwow is 
scheduled for Ford High "School, on Ever- 
•grceh Avenue, September' 25-26. 

Eli Thomas, Chief Little Elk, of .the Isabella 
Reservation south of Mount Pleasant, puts on 
a weekend powwow each year. This year, 
crowds of more than 200 spectatorsattended 
the afternoon and evening performances. 

There probably would be far greater crowds 
at these affairs if some way could be found 
to publicize them properly. But the 
Indian? "do not Have any sort of statewide 
organization and no public relations man. 

’ So word of mouth is about all the publicity 
they get. It' is too "bad,' for, if more people 
■ could visit the reservations, there might be 
•less reluctance on the part of citizens to 

consider the Indian and his plight. Members of the 89th Congress can go 

Another bright spot is the return of some home, when adjournment of the "first session 
of the native crafts, or arts, especially among finally comes, secure in the full assurance 
the younger generation. True, it has not that they have done an outstanding job on 


reached in Michigan the status of some of 
the southwestern arts, and it is still only a 
part-time or leisure-time activity. Hand- 
work of this sort Is difficult to sell at a fair 
market price, but nevertheless an effort Is 
being made to preserve the skills of long ago. 

But the dancing and the arts will mean 
nothing in the long run unless the basic lot 
of the Indian is improved. And each day a 
solution is delayed, the harder it will be to 
catch up. 

America has never had a bigger blot on 
her shield than her treatment of the Indian, 
and it is a blot which will be hard to erase, 

We have, come a long way from the old 
frontiersman "philosophy that the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian, but we have not 
come far enough. 

The Indian Is here still, and If his pres- 
ence is an embarrassing reminder of our 
treatment of him and his ancestors, we show 
little desire to admit if. 

But admit it we must. 

America has been called the great melting 
pot, and we are groud of our treatment of 
the various ethnic groups which make up the 
United States. We. are proud we can assimi- 
late them into our" culture and .still, if they 
wish, let them retain some measure of their 
Individuality. 

The people of Holland, Mich., can grow 
tulips and clomp around in wooden shoes, 
and build windmills and other remem- 
brances of an Old World heritage. China- 
towns appear in every large city, as do clus- 
ters of other races, each holding to native 
customs, language, and roots. 

But the Indian is told to conform — to 
“enter the mainstream of American life.” 

Perhaps it is because they are a mute re- 
minder of what our forefathers did to them 
long ago. 

But time is running out, and the other 
examples of fights for human and civil rights 
should have jarred our complacency enough 
to cast about for a realistic solution to one 
of the oldest problems our country has faced. 
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Congress Compiles Outstanding Conser- 
vation Record 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES G. O’HARA 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 7, 1965 

• Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, conservation is certainly something 
in which we all share an interest. As a 
Member of the 89th Congress, I am very 
protid of our legislative record in the 
area of conservation. 

I was pleased to see the summary of 
our conservation record which appeared 
in the October 1 issue of Conservation 
News, an educational service of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. As the article 
points out, the conservation record of the 
89th Congress is being compared to the 
remarkable record of the 88th Congress — 
the “Conservation Congress.” 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
article, “Congress Compiles Outstanding 
Conservation Record,” at this point in 
the Record: 

Congress Compiles Outstanding 
Conservation Record 


the enactment of conservation legislation, 
Significant accomplishments this year, in 
fact, are being compared to the remarkable 
record of the 88th Congress — the “Conser- 
vation Congress.” 

Enjoying exceptional cooperation and sup-j 
port from President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
congressional . leaders have tallied major 
gains in a surprisingly diverse number of 
resource fields — water conservation and pol- 
lution control, air pollution control, the 
establishment of new public outdoor recrea- 
tional areas, public use of agricultural areas; 
and highway beautification." 

Here is the seoresheet of accomplishment^ 
racked up thus far,' with additions a prob- 
ability before adjournment comes, likely late 
in October: 

water conservation 

S. 4, the “Water. .Quality Act of 1965,” 
creates a new,. Federai Water Pollution Con-j 
trol Administration, provide^ for the estab- 
lishment of water quality criteria, and 
otherwise, strengthens, the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. . . j 

“Water Resources Planning Act” (Public 
Law 89-80) , establishes a program for river 
basin studies, and makes grants to States foif 
planning. 

"Federal Water Project Recreation Act” 
(Public Law 89-72) , sets up procedures for 
allocating costs for fish and wildlife and rec- 
reational enhancement at Federal reser- 
voirs, a process many people view with mixed 
emotions. ; 

The . saline water conversion program of 
the Department of the Interior Is to be ex- 
panded, extended, and accelerated (Public 
Law 89-119). 

PUBLIC OUTDOOR RECREATION 

Establishment of Assateague Island Na- 
tional Seashore, Md. and Va. (Public Law 
89-195 ) , preserves one of the last Important 
beaches on the east coast. 

Delaware Water Gap National Recreation 
Area (Public Law 89-158) provides an im4 
portant outdoor recreational facility near 
major population centers in the East. 

Establishment of the Spruce Knob-Seneca 
Rocks National Recreation Area sets aside 
100,000 acres of scenic lands In West 
Virginia. 

Beautiful Upper Priest Lake in Idaho is 
preserved through provision (Public Law 
89-39) for the acquisition of land by the 
Forest Service, 

Six other new unite are added to the 
National Park System: Golden Spike Na4 
tional Monument (Public Law 89-102), com! 
membrating the spot in Utah where the first 
transcontinental railroad was completed; 
Pecos National Monument (Public Law 894 
54), preserving a 17th-century Spanish mis- 
sion and ancient Indian pueblo In New 
Mexico: Agate Fossil Beds National Monu- 
ment (Public Law 89-33), preserving unique 
paleontological deposits in Nebraska; Ali- 
bates Flint Quarries and Texas Panhandle 
Pueblo Culture National Monument (Public! 
Law 89-154), Tex.; Nez Perce National His4 
torical Park (Public Law 89-19) preserves 
important historical sites in Idaho; and 
Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site; 
Ariz. (Public Law 89-148) . 

AGRICULTURE 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
contains cropland adjustment features of 
benefit to wildlife and providing incentives 
for farmers to open their lands to public 
hunting, fishing, trapping, and hiking. 

Garrison Diversion Unit (Public Law 894 
108) provides for major wildlife facilities as 
part of a huge irrigation project in the Mis- 
souri River Basin of North Dakota. 

AIR POLLUTION 

Amends the Clean Air Act (S. 306) to 
broaden authority of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to control 
air pollution from motor vehicles and prof 
vide for solid -waste disposal. 
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“Dear Sir,; It is a pleasure.to let you know 
we appreciate you being our Congressman, 
amt aU the things you are doing for us. I 
am taking draining at Jackson, Ohio, at the 
manpower training center, It is a wonderful 
opportunity for people who 'aren’t qualified 
for a Job. We have good instructors. We are 
grateful to all of you that helped get the 
training started. 

“Yours truly, 

This letter eventually' reached the desk of 
the President of the United States. Presi- 
dent Johnson sa^d the letter "gave him a 
heartwarming insight into the value of the 
manpower training program." 

Bobie was proud of his letter to the Con- 
gressman. He was proud to be able to write 
to his. family. He was proud to be able to 
help his smaller children,. ' , 

• A new World was opening'for Bobie SI usher. 
He continued his (studies and his training 
at the manpower training center. But it 
ended this past weekend for Bobie. He died 
of a heart attack at his home to the shock 
of his family and friends and fellow students 
and instructors at the manpower training 
center. . ... , ... . 

But we don’t think . Bpbte’s training was 
in vain. And Bobie was but one of many 
students in the basic .education classes at 
the manpower center who are showing tre- 
mendous progress. 

Robie’s instructor Art Jenkins and the 
training center director Clarence Gingerich 
report almost unbelievable progress in this 
area and other, areas of the training pro- 
gram. “It is fantastic in many cases to see 
the development and growth of the indi- 
viduals,” says Director Gingerich. 

Bobie Slusher, a man coming out of a 
. shell, will be, mourned. But the program he 
was part of will go on. 

, What Is. at Stake in Vietnam ... 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 

OF PENNSYLVANIA ... .. 

IN THE HOUSE pF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 7, 1965 

_ Mr - NI X. Mr Speaker, the Christian 
Science Monitor recently carried an edi- 
torial which I believe is the clearest and 
most compelling argument for President 
Johnson’s policies in Vietnam that has 
been published to date. With typical re- 
straint, but with incisive logic — and the 
facts to back it up— the Monitor has, in 
my opinion, completely demolished ’ all 
the arguments that have been used 
against our involvement in that wartorn 
country. The editorial acknowledges 
the criticism of our .policy, but concludes: 

We believe the first signs are now coming 
from that troubled and unhappy land that 
the policy was right, even though the end 
desired may still be far away, A change in- 
r ®P° rte d frpm Saigon. And the 
United States seems to be making the point 
Tn® ^ needed-" that it simply cannot 
and will not be ejected from South Vietnam 
by force. 

I hope all of my colleagues will read 
this excellent editorial: 

[Prom the Christian .Science Monitor, Sept 
25, 1^65J 

What la at Stake *n .Vietnam , 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg told the 
United Nations General Assembly, Thurs- 


’ day, that the Chinese Communists were try- 
ing "to transfer the country of South Vlet- 
: nam into a proving ground for their theories.” 
! Their theories, in effect, are that “people’s 
revolutionary wars” — in other words, wars 
that are likely to bring to power Communists 
i tributary to Peiping — are Just, must be sup- 
1 ported, and will end in victory for the revolu- 
tionaries. 

Chinese Defense Minister Lin Piao wrote 
the, other day: “The spiritual atom bomb that 
the revolutionary people possess is a far more 
powerful and useful weapon than the physi- 
cal atom bomb.” 

This statement of Marshal Lin’s appeared 
in the manifesto on which Ambassador Gold- 
berg commented with such vigor in his United 
Nations speech. In the manifesto, too, was 
a sentence which — placed alongside Mr. Gold- 
berg’s words quoted above — points up the 
confrontation and the Incompatible posi- 
tions in Vietnam. “The United States,” the 
marshal wrote, “has made South Vietnam a 
testing ground for the suppression of peo- 
ple’s war,”. 

Such phrases of doubletalk have been 
made familiar in this age by the Commu- 
nists, but the basic situation is age old. 
The conflict in Vietnam results from a colli- 
sion on the frontier between the legitimate 
areas of power of two giants. 

The United States — the only one of the 
three actual or potential superpowers that 
is an air and sea power rather than a land 
power— is legitimately concerned with what 
happens, not only along its own coastline, 
but on the far shores of the two oceans that 
bound it. For an air or sea power, the op- 
posite shore is always a possible launching 
pad for air or sea attacks. (In the old days, 
that is why Britain always reacted when it 
saw a threat on the far side of the English 
Channel.) . 

Thus the United States has a Justifiable in- 
terest in what happens along the Pacific 
coast of Asia. This explains and validates its 
present commitments in Japan, in South Ko- 
rea, in the Philippines — and in South Viet- 
nam. ' ’ 

Looking outward from the Asian heartland, 
the Chinese Communists see this same rim 
of Asia as the frontier of . their power. And 
so they find themselves in collision with the 
United States. Under normally civilized 
conditions, a modus vivendl surely could be 
found — as the United States and the Soviet 
Union eventually found one at a point where 
they were in collision in Europe. This was 
in Austria. But an Austrian settlement 
would never have come about, had the So- 
viets committed themselves to ousting the 
Americans from the country by force— as the 
Chinese, subtly and indirectly, have com- 
mitted themselves to ousting the Americans 
from Vietnam.. 

There has been this year sharp criticism 
from some quarters within the free world 
of President Johnson’s policy of escalation 
in Vietnam. We believe the first signs are 
now coming from that troubled and un- 
happy land that the policy was right, even 
though the end desired may still be far’away. 
A change in mood is reported from Saigon. 
And the United States seems to be making 
the point that was so needed — that it simply 
cannot and will not be ejected from South 
Vietnam by force. 

There is repeated evidence from President 
Johnson himself — and most recently in Am- 
bassador Goldberg’s speech — that the U.S. 
purpose in Vietnam is Indeed not war but 
peace and tranquillity for all Asia. We be- 
lieve in the sincerity of the administration’s 
invitation to the United Hatiqns. to help find 
a way to peace. And, generally speaking, the 
path chosen by the administration this year 
is the one most likely to produce the right 
kind of peace. .. 
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The ImmigratioirAct — A Milestone in 
International Relations 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT TENZER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 7, 1965 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion passed an historic milestone in its 
international relations on October 3 
when President Johnson signed the new 
immigration bill abolishing the national 
origins quota system. 

For 40 years we have suffered a stain 
to remain on our statute books and on 
the beautiful lady on Liberty Island who 
watches over our New York gateway and 
in whose shadow the President signed 
this historic bill. 

Beginning In 1924, we proclaimed to 
the world that a person’s contribution to 
our national well-being, and his right to 
join our national community, was to be 
judged in large part by the place of his 
birth or the country of his ancestors. 
This theme, so repugnant to our Ideas 
of the equality of man, has haunted us at 
home and abroad for four decades. 

By the act of October 3 we shall no 
longer be concerned with a man’s birth- 
place or ancestry but he will be judged 
on two factors only: His relationship to 
citizens or aliens already here and the 
skills and talents he may bring with him, 
the better to help us in forging our na- 
tional society. 

No one should fear these changes. 
More importantly, no fears should be en- 
tertained that we are substantially in- 
creasing our immigration; relaxing our 
standards of admission,* or prejudicing 
the jobs we hold, The bill authorizes a 
purely nominal increase in total immi- 
gration. It does not change any of the 
grounds of inadmissibility or deportabil- 
ity. 

The new law does not prohibit the 
entry of aliens who do not have the rela- 
tionship or the skills which result in a 
preferential treatment. It does not per- 
mit such an immigrant to come here, but 
only after preference classes have been 
taken care of and only if the Secretary 
of Labor has determined that his admis- 
sion to this country will not undermine 
the wages and working conditions of the 
employed American. 

No longer, however, will the immigrant 
without family ties or outstanding talent 
be able to migrate here immediately be- 
cause he was born in northern or west- 
ern Europe, while a U.S. citizen waits for 
years before his aged parents from 
southern or eastern Europe can obtain 
a quota number. 

No longer will the scientist from 
southern Asia be kept from joining the 
staff of an American university because 
only 100 persons may be allowed to en- 
ter this country annually from his na- 
tive land. 

No longer will the refugee from com- 
munism’s tyranny and oppression be 
stigmatized by being “paroled” into the 
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United i3fa}es' a term tob closely asso- 
ciated wifhthe status o* the released 
criminal... fror the flrlf lime in our Im- 
migration experience, a specific author- 
ization M trie orderly entry of 10,700 
sUCh refugees annually has been Incor- 
porated Into Our basic law . 

The new law is not'A general revision 
of the patchwork quilt 'of sometimes ob- 
scure aricf sorhetlmes contracllctory legis- 
lation on, immigration which occupies 
over J75 pages of our statute books. It 
is, however, a clear-cut repudiation of 
the fallacious and demeaning philoso- 
phy which constituted the national ori- 
gins quota system. In the best sense of 
the term' it is a selfish law. While its 
provisions give greater hope to those 
outside our gates, In the elimination of 
this 20th century shibboleth the greatest 
beneficiaries of the law are the Ameri- 
can people. 

I am proud to have been a sponsor of 
this legislation and to have been present 
at the historic ceremonies on Liberty 
Island when our President signed the 
Immigration bill and reaffirmed our na- 
tionafpolicy. 


bills off the floor. This time he alone led 
the snicker assanlt. It fell extremely flat. 
The arts-and-humantties subsidy bill won 
overwhelming passage, and more bills like It 
doubtless will appear In years ahead. 

When It comes to Iowa’s Involvement in 
the arts, a far more fitting theme for na- 
tional exposure would stress what Iowa has 
done In arts promotion fund-raising efforts 
for a mllllon-dollar art gallery project on 
the University of Iowa campus are nearing 
success. Cedar Rapids Is completing a cam- 
paign for $250,000 In contributions to re- 
model Its art center building. Des Moines 
has an art center known and respected 
throughout the State. So does Davenport. 
So does Marshalltown. So do several other 
Iowa communities whose interest mirrors 
that of countless Iowans in tune with cul- 
tural enrichment progress everywhere. 

To contradict this with misleading, stale 
comedy In Congress paints a picture both 
phony and harmful. The oldtime boob-bloc 
image was deserved and apropos, perhaps, 
but now it belongs to a bygone day that no 
true spokesman for the State should wrongly 
advertise. 


Education’s Keys to Success 


Art in Iowa Besmirched 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
■of 

HON. JOHN A. RACE 

or WISCONSIN 

' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 

Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Gazette is deeply con- 
jserned that Members of this body, and 
Americans all over this country, may 
fiaye gotten the impression that Iowans 
are"h'd't concerned about arts and hu- 
manities. 

‘ -■Afl a. 'gesture of friendliness to my 
neighbor State of Iowa, and lest some 
.Members actually believe Iowans do not 
care for art, I Include as part of my re- 
marks the Gazette editorial of October 2, 
"1966, “Art in Iowa Besmirched”: 

-Art IJi Iowa Besmirched 
When 'the U.S. House of Representatives 
’this month approved a bill to subsidize the 
arts and humanities with grants of $21 mil- 
lion for each of 3 years, Iowa’s Representa- 
tive H. R. Gross made nationwide news In 
Ills effort to beat the bill by ridicule. 

** We are not convinced that Federal aid to 
artists, performers and scholars will be alto- 
gether good for them or for the country, but 
86 see regrettable flhws_ In derision as a 
'weapon tf attack. 

Representative Gross misreads the atti- 
tude of many Iowans and does no service to 
the State In spreading an Impression that 
iowans belittle the arts or consider them 
silly and subject to scorn. Hts opposition In 
the House had that effect through several 
deadpan Gross amendments, all rejected. 

. One proposed that belly-dancing he in- 
■Cluded in ' the arts definition. Another 
-would have added to it “baseball, football, 
golf, tennis, squash, pinochle and poker.” 
’Another suggested direct arts aid to Appa- 
lachia and the “poverty-stricken areas of 
New York and New Jersey.” 

•'-.With this approach. Representative Gross 
perpetuated tactics used for years by a self- 
styled "boob bloc” of congressional wits In 
their generally successful move to laugh arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
-* or 

HON. SAM GIBBONS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7 , 1965 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, Francis 
Keppel this week delivered a significant 
address on the subject of the role of the 
Federal Government in American educa- 

tion. . ... 

He appeared before a seminar of the 
Educational Writers Association, meet- 
ing at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington, Tuesday, October 5. 

One of the reoccurring themes we 
hear so often, from some quarters, is that 
with the increasing Federal participa- 
tion in the Nation’s educational proc- 
esses, there will follow Federal control 
and eventual domination, as surely as 
night follows day. 

Commissioner Keppel does not believe 
that this is true, nor has to be the case. 
Neither do I. I think the Commissioner 
has successfully harpooned this argu- 
ment. In his outstanding talk, he points 
out that the Federal Government, in re- 
ality, is a “junior partner,” with the 
States and local governments, in Ameri- 
can education. 

Mr. Keppel correctly emphasizes that 
the Federal Government has had a vital 
interest in American education extend- 
ing back virtually to the start of this 
Nation. He points out that today Amer- 
ican education is not controlled in Wash- 
ington, but in the State capitals, the 
local school districts, and the classrooms 
of this country. Support for education 
in the United States is predominantly in 
the hands of State and local govern- 
ments. Even with the sharp increase in 
Federal contributions to our education 
processes in the past several years, nota- 
bly through outstanding educational 
programs of the 88th Congress, “the edu- 
cation Congress” and the present session 
of the 89th Congress, the Federal Gov- 
ernment invests less than 8 percent of 


its gross funds for all educational 
purposes, while the States allocate about 
35 percent of their gross funds to the 
schools, while local governments invest 
45 percent. , . j. 

In his talk before the Education Writ- 
ers Tuesday, Commissioner Keppel 
pointed out that the Governors and edu- 
cators attending the recent Interstate 
Compact for Education conference in 
Kansas City, Mo., acknowledged the in- 
creasing need for Federal financial help 
to the Nation’s school systems. On the 
other hand, they also urged stronger 
leadership in this area on the part of the 
States and local governments. In this, 
Commissioner Keppel agrees. And so 
do I. And, I feel sure, so do the great 
majority of the Members of the Congress. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 spells this out. As 
Commissioner Keppel points out : 

Title V of the act Is directed to help 
strengthen our State departments of educa- 
tion, the pivotal agencies on which we must 
depend if we mean to keep American educa- 
tion both strong and decentralized. 

I firmly believe that the continued ef- 
fectiveness of the Federal-State-local 
partnership in the field of education, as 
wdl as in many others, will depend to a 
great degree upon the kind of leadership 
exercised by the States and local educa- 
tion agencies. I believe it will be strong 
and vigorous. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to extend my congratulations to Com- 
missioner Keppel upon his additional, 
new title, Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for Education. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
Commissioner Keppel’s remarks at this 
point: 

Education’s Keys to Success 
(An address by Francis Keppel, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, before a 
seminar of the Education Writers Associa- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
October 5, 1965) 

It Is good to be here with you today, to 
resume our continuing discourse on what’s 
new in American education. 

Washington clearly has provided education 
news in abundance this year. It will doubt- 
less continue to do so. 

The President feels strongly about the 

- ... .1 2 - i Crt 


urgency of strengthening education.; So 
does the Congress. So, it is clear, do; the 
American people. 

And yet I think that all of us here in 
Washington look toward the day when! the 
most dramatic news about American educa- 
tion will be developing beyond this capital 
city — across the country in our State Capi- 
tols and, particularly, in the educational 
agencies established by our States to admin- 
ister our education structure. 

During the 88th and now the 89th Con- 
gress, we have seen the greatest array of edu- 
cation acts in the Nation’s history — acts; that 
establish a vigorous and effective relation- 
ship among local, State, and Federal activi- 
ties for improving education at all levels. 
Recognizing that the strength of our schools 
and colleges and universities has become an 
overriding national concern, our elected 
representatives have called for strong na- 
tional participation and national support, in 
partnership with the States and local com- 
munities. 

For the Federal Government to participate 
in education — to be a partner, a junior 
partner, with the States and local communi- 
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elgn Relations Committee at the Senate and 
that none of the three remaining partners 
of the firm had even known the name of 
our firm, and this had been most embarrass- 
ing to them, but especially to Mr. Karasik. 
They stated that at a future time they would 
probably have to appear before the subcom- 
mittee again. They also stated that they 
would let me know if anything developed. 

"Some months passed and on Sunday eve- 
ning, June 16, 1963, Mr. Surrey called me 
and stated it would be necessary for them to 
appear before the subcommittee again and 
they were then going to discuss the possible 
employment of our firm In open hearings on 
^un6 20, 1983. 

“I met with Mr. "Surrey, Mr. Karasik, and 
Mr. Gould on the morning of June 17, 1963. 
For reasons involving the nonlegal activities 
of one of my partners, I felt it would be 
most unfortunate for any of our firm to be 
brought to public Interest at the time, since 
even though there was certainly no question 
of the propriety of the beavior of myself or 
any member of this firm, the public might 
unfayorably misinterpret the facts. 

“I therefore requested Mr. Surrey that I 
be permittee! to testify, so I could set the rec- 
ord straight for myself and our firm, but in 
executive session. 

“In conclusion, neither X nor my law firm, 
nor any member of my firm, have done any 
work for nor in association with Mr. Efron's 
firm, nor have we received any fee, directly 
or indirectly from the iirm or any partners; 
nor have we eyed referred any case or matter 
to the firm or any of the partners, or had 
any professional contact with other than my 
taking Mr. Efron to see Mr. Menefee as de- 
scribed above.” 

REQUEST TO TESTIFY ' 

The Chairman. MrTFagelson, as I stated 
In the beginning, you requested through Mr. 
Surrey to appear here, didn’t you? 

Mr, Fagelson. Yes, sir. . 

The Chairman. You understand that exe- 
cutive meetings of this committee may be 
made public, don’t you, by action of the 
committee? 

Mr. Fagelson. X understand that, sir. 
[Deleted.] 

TIME OF OFFER FROM MR, EFRON 

The Chairman, About what date did Mr. 
Efron offer this retainer to 'you and discuss 
this matter? 

"Mr. Fagelson . I am not sure of the exact 
date, sir. 

The Chairman. It was 1956. ^ 

Mr. Fagelson. My best memory is that it 
was probably very early in 1956 after the 
Christmas season, 

• The Chairman. You state in your affidavit 
early 1956. 

Mr. Fagelson. Yes. 

The Chairman.. Did he, tell you at that 
time the status of the sugar bill then under 
consideration in the Congress? 

Mr. Fagelson. We discussed it. I under-: 
Stood that the sugar bill was before the 
; Senate and the Senate Finance Committee 
would hold hearings on it. I think, I un- 
derstand that a bill had passed the House 
or was about to pass the House. 

The. Chairman.^ Well, did you not under- 
stand that the committee, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, had held hearings on it 
and had reported it? 

Didn’t he discuss what you were to do about 
the bill? , ’ 

Mr. Fagelson, It is my memory, sir, that 
the , Finance Committee was holding hear- 

',', 7- 7 1 ..." " 

"Pie Qn.yaytAN, Yo.u so understood it? . 
v "Mr, FagelsonV B’ut I capnot be sure. 

■ -The Chairman, Well, all right; is that all? 

Mr, Fagelson . X was going to say I am 
quite sure I was to discuss his idea; I would 
' discuss this principally with Senator Byrd 
and other Members of the Senate. 

, ‘i. 'J.m *t ‘ - ‘ ^ ■’ . 


MEMORANDUM OF JANUARY 28, 1956 

The Chairman. Mr. Fagelson, I show you a 
copy of a memorandum dated January 28, 
1956, addressed to Secretary Troncoso, and 
signed “Monroe Karasik” and ask if you have 
seen this document before? 

Mr, Fagelson. Yes, sir; I saw this once. 

The Chairman. You have seen it? 

Mr. Fagelson. Yes, sir. 

(A copy of the document referred to fol- 
lows; ) 

Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Efron, 

Washington, DC. 

To: Secretary Troncoso. 

From ; Monroe Karasik. 

Through channels of personal obligation 
we have made contact with a powerful law 
firm in the Senator’s home State. 

The senior member of the firm is the 
executive officer of the Senator’s political 
machine. The second partner is the son of 
the Senator's first campaign manager; there 
are very close family connections between 
this man and the Senator. The third partner 
is the private confidential attorney of the 
Senator; he handles important confidential 
matters for the Senator’s machine. 

All three propose to call upon the Senator 
on Monday, January 30, to engage his sym- 
pathy for the position of the Dominican Re- 
public with respect to sugar legislation. 
They will represent themselves as being in- 
terested purely because of their very close 
ties of friendship and business with my firm. 
Each of the three will adopt a different ap- 
proach to arouse the Senator’s sympathy. 

They ask for a retainer fee of $2,500. In 
addition to this, they ask a fee of $5,000 if 
the Dominican allocation under the legisla- 
tion as finally enacted is no less than that 
under the present House version of H.R. 7030. 
If the Dominican allocation does turn out 
to he less than this, but is of a size which 
my firm in its sole Judgment considers to be 
a satisfactory figure, the contingent fee to be 
paid would be only $2,500. 

We believe that these lawyers can be effec- 
tive in advancing the interests of the Do- 
minican Republic, and we accordingly rec- 
ommend that the retainer fee be paid, and 
the contingent fee be agreed, all as outlined 
above. 

Monroe Karasik. 

Ciudad Trujillo, D.S.D., January 28, 1958, 

WITNESS’ FIRST SIGHT ON JANUARY 28, 1956 

. The Chairman. When did you first see it? 

Mr. Fagelson. I saw this early in the 
spring, the one time X met Mr. Surrey and 
Mr. Gould and Mr. Karasik. 

The Chairman. What spring? 

Mr. Fagelson. This spring, sir. 

The Chairman. This year? 

Mr. Fagelson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. About when? 

Mr. Fagelson. I really can’t tell you, sir. 
It was early in the spring. 

The Chairman. Was it in March? 

Mr. Fagelson. It very possibly or probably 
was in March. 

The Chairman. Was it after they appeared 
before the committee? 

Mr. Fagelson. It was my understanding it 
was right after they had appeared before 
this committee that was when Mr. Efron 
called me. 

The Chairman. Was it the day after they 
appeared here? 

Mr. Fagelson. I don’t know whether it 
was the day after but it was very shortly 
after they appeared because Mr. Efron called 
me that night and he was very much con- 
cerned, . 

. The,. Chairman. He testified that he called 
you on March 14, is that correct? 

Mr. Fagelson. Well, he would probably 
remember the date, sir. 1 cannot "remember! 
I just know it "was early in the spring, sin 
But it was right a'fter they had appeared 
before this committee. 


The Chairman. They appeared before this 
committee on March 13 and he testified Just 
now— — - . 

Mr. Fagelson. I would never question that, 
sir. 

The Chairman. That he called you on 
March 14. I just wondered if that waa in 
accord with your best recollection. 

Mr. Fagelson. My best memory is it was 
in the spring, sir, I am sorry. But he said 
they had Just appeared before this commit- 
tee. It was right after that. 

The Chairman. You have the memoran- 
dum before you. < 

Mr. Fagelson. Yes, sir. 

ACCURACY OF DESCRIPTION 

The Chairman. The first paragraph says — - 
"Through channels of personal obligation we 
have made contact with a powerful law firm 
in the Senator’s home State.” 

Is that a good description of your law 
firm? 

Mr. Fagelson. No, sir; it is not. 

The Chairman. Why not? 

Mr. Fagelson. Well, we are a good Alexan- 
dria law firm but by no stretch of the imag- 
ination could we be considered a powerful 
law firm, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any personal 
obligations to Mr. Efron? 

Mr. Fagelson. No, sir; I have no personal 
obligations to Mr. Efron. 

The Chairman. Did you at that time? 

Mr. Fagelson. No, sir; I did not. 

The Chairman. What was your relation to 
Mr. Efron? 

Mr. Fagelson. I had met him socially. 
[Deleted.] After meeting him at a party or 
maybe two, he Invited me to his home to 
dinner. I reciprocated. We probably visited 
each other’s homes several times. We met 
in Washington once or twice by accident, 
and stopped and talked and on one occasion 
I think we had lunch. 

The Chairman. You had no business rela- 
tions with him, only social? 

Mr. Fagelson. Never any business relations 
with him, sir. 

identity of senior member of firm 

The Chairman. The next paragraph says, 
"The senior member of the firm is the ex- 
ecutive officer of the Senator's political ma- 
chine.” 

Who does that refer to? 

Mr. Fagelson. Well, the senior member of 
my firm, sir, is Leroy Bendheim. 

The Chairman. Is he the executive officer 
of the Senator’s political machine, was he at 
that time? 

Mr. Fagelson. I read this letter. Can I say, 
sir, this is the most absurd and ridiculous 
thing I can say. He has never been an ex- 
ecutive in the Senator’s organization. 

Senator Hickenlooper, What organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. Fagelson. Well, in Virginia, sir, we 
call the group of which Senator Byrd is the 
titular and respected head, the organization, 
sir. 

Senator Hickenlooper. I see. 

The Chairman. He calls it the political 
machine here. That is the same thing? 

Mr. Fagelson. We don’t consider the or- 
ganization quite a political machine, sir. 
We think a political machine is something 
like they have in big cities in the East. 

The Chairman. Then that first statement 
you say is incorrect? 

Mr. Fagelson. Well, it is absolutely ridicu- 
lous, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you tell anything like 
this to Mr. Efron? 

Mr. Fagelson. I did not. I am absolutely 
certain I did not. I couldn’t have. 

ACCURACY OF REFERENCE TO WITNESS 

The Chairman. “The second partner Is the 
son of the Senator's first campaign manager.” 

Mr, FagelS 9N. I am No. 2 on the list. 
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The Chairman. 1 meap^fhe.second partner. 
Ijlr. pAdj^soN. Tes, sir.,/ , 

: '»on of the 

• ' : n»h»j}fer? 

^^S^^c|§sgilj‘TMT father Is one of the men 
in XTrginia wtio tmriS ‘of Senator Byrd a? a 
close personal" friend “and would" do most 
anything, for Kun. "But" fie "has never man- 
aged "the Senator? campaign." 

' With all ' <jue deference tojny father who 
is a wonderful man he fias neither the back- 
ground not ’ the ' expe'rlehce'^ to ' inanage a 
campaign. 

Senator HrcKENLOopr.R May. I ask if your 
father Is in the same position as the mother 
they told tfie! story about at the meeting I 
was at’ the other day that said the slogan In 
Virginia was “Love God and trust Harry 
Byrd” 

Mr. ’IjAti^Lsgil ,_F*tMg¥v, that my father 
might well At, that . description. 

Senator '^c.itljNLpoPEV- I jdon’t say that 

facetiously."’ 

Mr. Fagelson.. I don't think it is con- 
sidered so to a rr.an'of fny father’s genera- 
tion. ' ' ' .. : 

Senator . Mor^e. Mr. Chairman, could I 
ask on ifiaCpoint one qiilck question? 

The Chairman." Yes. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Fagelson, was jour 
father at any lime tfie campaign manager of 
Senator Byrd for Alexandria" or for northern 
Virginia? ~ ’ •** 

• M. Fagelson. T can afiswer that, sir, by 
saying that when Senator Byrd ran for Gov - 
erflOf^h 1024 my father was one of a group 
Who ’ worked for him very hard, sir, arid de- 
voted a great deal ofT3me. “Bufhe was not 
any Where near the poslffonof being the cam- 
pafgii' isiahSgter." He Is a fine "person, sir. He" 
just doesn't nave 'the e’ducat'Ional background 
to bq a campaign manager. 

' identity of third partner 

The Chairman. ‘The. jhird partner” it 
reads ‘‘is the private confidential attorney of 

the Senator.” . 

: :Who is the third partner? 

.•Mr. Fagelson, The third partner, sir, is 
Mr. Bragg. Mr! Bagg is a good title man. 
He and I specialize in the title part of the 
firm. But he doesn’t do any trial' work or 
handle any work and as far as I know has 
never had any contact with Senator Bybd j 
T he Chairman. Was he the third panr.e" 
at that time? 

Mr. Fagelson. Yes, sir. Actually we ha< 
four partners at that time. [Deleted.]’ 

The Chairman. Giammlttorio. 

. Mr. Fagelson. ' Giammlttorio is the fourth 
partner and he . Is our trial man. 

... The Chairman. Was either one of them 
the private confidential attorney to the 
Senator’?. ' . 

Mr. Fagelson, I can truthfully say, sir, 
that he unquestionably could never have 
been Senator Byrd’s private confidential 
• attorney. [Deleted!) . 

QUESTION Of WITNESSES* DESCRIPTION OF HIS 
PTRM TO MS. EFRON - ■ 

_ The Chairman. Did you ’tell, make state- 
ments similar to this to Mr! Efron?' !!'”. 
Mr. Fage^.od^No, sir. ' 

The "Chairman! At ^ny time? 

Mr. Fagei.son. 1 can 'tell "you truthfully, 
whatever I told Mr. Efron, 1 couldn't have 
told him anything like this ' because this is 
ridiculous. I unquestionably discussed with 
Mr. Efron and not in any great detail the 
members of my firm because he said they 
were Interested. [Deleted!] 

The Chairman. Is it proper to say this de- 
scribes your law firm? 

Mr. Fagelson. No, sir. ... 

- the Chairman. It doe? no[? ’ . , 

Mr. Fagelson. Not by — I am trying — 1 am 
not trylng'tb be funny. We" are not even a 
piqtif ‘ifikirs' 'description of this law firm, sir. 

the ’.ffHAmMAN.'When you saw this letter! 
this memorandum, did you. tell Mr. "Karasik 
that this was not a description of your firm? 
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Mr. Fagelson. I couldn’t believe at first 
that it could even refer to mine, but I spe- 
cifically stated, I may have used the same 
Word I have used here, absurd, or ridiculous 
or something like that and it Is. 

The Chairman. It was not descriptive of 
your law firm? 

Mr. Fagelson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What did he say when you 
told him that? He wrote this memorandum. 

Mr. Fagelson. Well, he was upset "that 
evening, and he kept saying, “Are you sure 
that this is outrageous?” and I said it is, or 
words to that effect. 

I think he felt, too, that it could not have 
been my law firm, I mean that this descrip- 
tion could not have fit my law firm. 

DENIAL BY WITNESS OF PROPOSED JANUARY 3 0 


The Chairman. The next paragraph reads, 
“All three" that la these three partners, 
“propose to call upon the Senator on Monday, 
January 30.” 

Is that correct? Was there such a pro- 
posal contemplated? 

Mr. Fagelson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. When you discussed this 
With Efron? 

Mr. Fagelson. No, sir; I want to make it 
very plain that I never got beyond discussing, 
the possibility of being retained by Mr. 
Efron’s firm. 

The Chairman. By Mr. Efron’s firm? 

Mr. Fagelson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did they explain you were 
to be retained by the Dominican Sugar 
Association? 

Mr. Fagelson. Yes, sir; I knew that. I 
phrased it badly. But in association with 
Mr. Efron’s firm. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Fagelson. And they explain it and Mr. 
.Efron w.as, be was very frank about it. He 
said he wanted somebody that could prepare 
the case in such a way that Senator Byrd 
could be convinced, but on? Senator Byrd 
would be willing to listen to. There was no . 
question in bis mind but some question in 
mine asito v.7i*ther I had any kind of entree 
ltkq fh;Jt .tqjtaenator Byrd. 


MMIfjRATION BILL SIGNED INTO 
LAW 


(Mr. GILBERT (at the request of Mr. 
Howard) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
delighted to have been present to witness 
the signing of the new immigration bill 
by the President on last Sunday, October 
3, 1965, at the historic site at the foot of 
the Statue of Liberty in New York Har- 
bor. 


Earlier this year, President Johnson 
had sent a special message to Congress 
urging it to pass the administration’s im- 
migration reform bill. I was one of the 
sponsors of this bill, and as a member 
of the Immigration Subcommittee, I took 
an active part in the hearings and 
worked hard for committee approval, and 
for passage in the House. 

As the President stated, the new law 
“repairs a deep and painful flaw in the 
fabric of American justice.” It has 
brought to an end after 40 years a policy 
of immigration based on the country 
of birth of those desiring to come to the 
United States., This system of quotas 
based on national origins allowed a mere 
three countries to account for 70 percent 
of the total quotas. And, ironically, these 


countries fell short of their quotas by 
about 50,000 a year — a number that 
could not be used by the people of other 
countries with long waiting lists. The 
system was undemocratic in concept, in- 
dicating that we considered people from 
certain nations less desirable than 
others, and it was often cruel in opera- 
tion, keeping families from uniting be- 
cause a parent or a son or daughter had 
been born in the wrong country. 

The new law uses, a standard we can 
all respect and one that reflects the true 
spirit of America. It says that those 
who apply for immigration to the United 
States will be allowed to enter because of 
their skills or their relationship to per- 
sons who are already citizens or residents 
of the United States. Selection from the 
total of those qualified for admission will 
be on a first-come, first-served basis. 

No longer will be ask, “Where were yqu 
born?” Today, the question is “What 
can you contribute?” or “Whom do ypu 
have in this land?” 

The old days of large-scale immigra- 
tion to this Nation are long past, and 
no one seriously suggests that they he 
brought back. The new law is not de- 
signed- to do so and will enlarge the im- 
migration into this country only by the 
amount of the unused quotas — that is, 
by about 50,000 a year. As I have said, 
the main purpose of the law is simply to 
establish a system for choosing among 
those who want to come here that is fair 
and in the best Interests of the Nation. 

This legislation is the end product of 
20 years of effort. President Truman 
pointed out that the national origins 
quota system was opposed to the Ameri- 
can tradition and harmful to our foreign 
policy. President Eisenhower asked for 
a change in the system in 1956, calling 
attention to its discriminatory nature. 
President Kennedy, in proposing the bill 
that was the forerunner of the one sub- 
mitted by President Johnson, called the 
system arbitrary. The action of the 
Congress this year has thus met the call 
of four Presidents and has brought us 
back to an admissions systems that we 
can administer with a clear conscienqe. 

There are always those who are afraid 
that any change in immigration law will 
lead to a loss of jobs for our workers or 
an increase in our welfare rolls. They 
need have no fear on this score. The bill 
strengthens the provisions of the law 
under which the Secretary of Labor has 
the authority to keep out immigrants 
who would take work from our citizens 
or depress wages or working conditions 
here. And every immigrant under the 
bill, just as under prior law, must of 
course show that he will not become a 
public charge before he can obtain a 
visa to enter the United States. 

The new law makes no changes in the 
safeguards of our present laws which 
prohibit the admission of subversives, 
persons arid criminal records, narcotic 
addicts and other undesirables. Tike 
same strict standards that we have been 
enforcing in the past will continue as 
before. 


All in all, the new act of Congress tile 
President signed into law is one the 
whole Nation can be proud of. It wjll 
end unjust and sometimes cruel dis- 
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crimination. It will insure that persons 
with the best reasons for coming to our 
shores will receive first consideration. 
And it will produce no disruptions or 
dislocations in our Nation. 

OUR SURRENDER OVER THE 
PANAMA CANAL 

(Mr. FLOOD (at the request of Mr. 
Howard) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the ex- 
tensive writings by columnists on inter- 
oceanic canal problems since the Presi- 
dential announcement on September 24, 
1965, concerning the status of three pro- 
posed treaties now being negotiated with 
the Republic of Panama, I read with 
much interest a syndicated column by 
James J. Kilpatrick published in the 
Sunday Star of October 3, 1365. 

The indicated column follows: 

[Prom the Washington (D.C.) Star, 

Oct. 3, 1965] 

Our Surrender Over the Panama Canal 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Lyndon Johnson, a master of political 
poker, is playing his cards like a ribbon clerk 
in the high-stakes game of Latin American 
affairs. He has just lost the pot in Panama — • 
lost it to a bluffer with a pair of deuces — and 
he has wasted his hole cards in Santo Do- 
mingo. What began as a good evening at the 
table is steadily becoming a nightmare. 

On the face of it, the Panama treaty baffles 
understanding. Eighteen months ago, when 
the negotiations began, the forces of inter- 
national communism made three objectives 
clear. They wanted the 1903 treaty abro- 
gated; they wanted a recognition of Panama’s 
sovereignty in the Canal Zone; and they 
wanted a greater cut of the revenue. Last 
week the President announced that he would 
send to the Senate a new agreement. 
Astoundingly, this new agreement will (1) 
abrogate the 1903 treaty, (2) recognize Pan- 
ama’s sovereignty, and (3) give Panama more 
money. 

What kind of bargaining is this? What 
have our negotiators been doing all this time? 
The Canal Zone, up to this moment, has been 
a territorial possession of the United States. 
By virtue of treaty rights granted In perpetu- 
ity, we have rightfully exercised sovereignty 
there. The defense and canal installations 
represent an Investment of billions of dollars 
in American tax funds. The record of the 
U.S.' Government in Panama is a record of 
order, accomplishment, humanitarism. 

None of these considerations seems to have 
mattered at all. Nothing suggests that the 
U.S. negotiators made any bargaining use 
of the possibility — a devastating possibility 
for Panama — that a new sea level . canal 
could be dug somewhere else. It is not ac- 
curate to describe this treaty as a sell-out, 
for a sell-out implies some payment in re- 
turn for principles yielded. This is sur- 
render, abject surrender, to a gang of black- 
mailers whose bluff came down to this : 
Throw in your hand or we’ll riot again. 

Pennsylvania’s Dan Flood, in an outraged 
speech last Monday in the House, gave this 
new treaty the ugly word : Appeasement. 
And he ventured a prophecy that has the 
bell-like ring of truth: "I predict," he said, 
""that the expressed willingness to surrender 
control over the Panama Canal will.be taken 
as a signal for accelerated activity among 
Communistic revolutionaries all over Latin 
America and the Caribbean." 

How could it be otherwise? The capitula- 
tion to the Panamanian demagog follows 


close upon the heels of an equally dismay- 
ing collapse of American policy in the Do- 
minican Republic. What, now, does Mr. 
Johnson have to show for the 5 months that 
have elapsed since the insurrection of April 
24? 

In the spring, Mr. Johnson was hard and 
decisive. He acted partly from good intel- 
ligence, partly from sound instinct. What 
his eyes did not tell him,, his nose did: The 
well-organized revolt reeked of Communist 
direction. Everyone could smell it — every- 
one, that is, but Senator Fulbright, the 
Times, the Trib, and the Washington Post. 

What has become of that decisiveness now?. 
The leading anti-Communist of the Domini- 
can Republic, an honest soldier beloved by 
his troops, was General Elias Wessin y Wes- 
sin. We have deported him. One of the 
faint hopes for stability was that complex 
and gullible man, Juan Bosch. He has re- 
turned to Santo Domingo, breathing Are 
and arrogance, and demanding of the Unit- 
ed States a billion-dollar reparation. In the 
heart of Santo Domingo, Communist train- 
ing activities continue undiminished. In 
the hills, the armed guerrillas wait. 

Elsewhere in Latin America, the picture 
is no brighter. The Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee recently released a thin vol- 
ume of testimony taken on August 4 in its 
investigation of Red Chinese infiltration of 
this hemisphere. Among the witnesses was 
Stanley Ross, editor of El Tiempo, a hard- 
nosed fellow who smelled out the Cuban mis 
sile sites ahead of everyone else. Without 
the slightest equivocation, he spoke of Red 
Chinese infiltration in Bolivia, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Guatemala, Colombia, and of course 
Cuba. 

Few persons would suggest that . Lyndon 
Johnson has an easy hand to play, at home 
or abroad, in coping with the Communist 
subversion of Latin America. Many of the 
Rightist leaders are no beauties; the Presi- 
dent cannot conjure instant democracy out 
of the illiteracy of the caneflelds; as John 
Kennedy once remarked, the most striking 
lesson of the Presidency often is to be found 
in how little a President can do. Here at 
home, a President pathetically eager for a 
consensus bleeds inside from the savage 
blows of the liberal Left. 

But Mr. Johnson can do better than he 
has been doing lately. If he will only return 
to the hardness of April, and turn those 
riverboat eyes on the Reds, he can pull out 
of this mess. The draft treaty may yet be 
rejected, and the Dominican situation may 
yet be salvaged, but the game is running out 
of cards and not much time remains. 


PANAMA CANAL: ABANDONMENT 
WOULD SOLVE NO PROBLEM 

(Mr. FLOOD (at the request of Mr. 
Howard) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
idential announcement on September 24, 
1965, concerning the status of three pro- 
posed treaties now being negotiated with 
the Republic of Panama has evoked 
widespread comments in the press in 
many parts of the Nation on various 
aspects of the interoceanic canal prob- 
lem. 

Among the most ably prepared of such 
writings is one in the October 9, 1965, 
issue of Human Events by Dr. Donald 
M. Dozer, distinguished historian, now 
professor of history in the University of 
California at Santa Barbara. As a for- 
mer key historian in the Department of 
State and distinguished student of Latin 


American problems, including the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, on which he is the author 
of a recent important book published by 
Alfred A. Knopf of New York, Dr. Dozer 
writes with the authority of well- 
digested knowledge. 

In this general connection, I would 
invite attention to my documented ad- 
dresses on the “Interoceanic Canal - 
Problem: Inquiry or Cover Up?” in the 
Congressional Record of April 1 and 
July 29, 1965. 

The indicated article by Dr. Dozer and 
an accompanying statement by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
Harsha] follow: 

Abandonment op Panama Canal Would 
Solve no Problem 

(By Donald Marquand Dozer, professor of 

history, University of California at Santa 

Barbara) 

In a sensational betrayal of U.S. interests 
President Lyndon Johnson announced on 
September 24 his decision to surrender to 
Panama sovereignty over the Canal Zone and 
to allow Panama to share with the United 
States “responsibility in the administration, 
management, and operations of the canal." 
The United States is thus yielding to 
Panama’s Communist-inspired, anti-Yankee 
demonstrations and is abandoning its treaty 
rights in this vital international waterway. 

We in the United States ought to feel a 
thrilling sense of pride in the Panama Canal. 
It was conceived by U.S. vision, was built by 
U.S. money, and is operated by a U.S. com- 
pany, the Panama Canal Company, in which 
the Secretary of the Army is the sole stock- 
holder. 

The Panama Canal is a national enterprise 
of the United States. It is a lifeline of na- 
tional defense. It is a main channel of 
ocean commerce and one of the greatest 
transportation facilities in the world. The 
prime function of the canal is the safe and 
expeditious transport of vessels from one 
ocean to the other. Of all the vessels that 
went through the Canal in 1962, over 60 
percent were U.S. vessels. 

The American people should nurse no 
sense of guilt about the canal. Panama 
emerged as an independent nation in 1903 
only because of the U.S. interest in the con- 
struction of an Isthmian Canal. 

The fact that the canal was constructed 
through Panama rather than through Nica- 
ragua was due to the Inducements which 
Panama offered in order to get the canal in 
her territory. As one of these inducements 
she agreed in the treaty of 1903 to give to 
the United States “in perpetuity” a zone of 
land 10 miles wide running through Panama 
from sea to sea and “all the rights, power and 
authority within the zone * * * which the 
United States would possess and exercise 
within the zone if it were the sovereign of 
the territory * * * to the entire exclusion 
of the exercise by the Republic of Panama 
of any such sovereign rights, power or 
authority.” 

Among these sovereign rights was the 
right to fly the flag of the United States over 
the zone “to the entire exclusion of the exer- 
cise” of such a right by Panama. 

For all these rights the United States 
paid $10 million immediately and began 9 
years later to pay $250,000 annually to Pan- 
ama. Subsequently we purchased all the 
lands in the zone from their private owners, 
spending almost $35 million for that pur- 
pose. We have paid more for the Canal 
Zone, both initially and subsequently, than 
for any other territory that we have ever 
acquired — the Louisiana Purchase, Florida, 
the Mexican Cession, the Gadsden Purchase. 
Alaska — in fact more than double what we 
paid for all those territorial acquisitions 
combined. 
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The IptaJ investment of the United States 
ip th'e.'pwifl and the (Janai Zone amounts 
to . jiiorq than $2 billion. This. Investment 
the Johnson administration is now giving 
fiffitf. ‘ \ ' 

Prom the" canal Panama’s economy ha,s de- 
rived enormous tangible benefits. In 1EI63 it 
received directly from U.S. agencies in the 
zone $92 .million in salaries, retirement, and 
disability payments, and purchases of goods 
arid services besides many indirect benefits. 
As a result of the presence of the United 
States in the Canal Zone, Panama enjoys 
the Highest per capita incoine in tatin 
America, . \ 

Beginning In the “Good Neighbor" era of 
the 1930's the United S'.ptcs has yielded con- 
cession after concession to Panama. By new 
treaties in 1936 and 1955 it abandoned its 
treaty right to maintain public order and 
to supervise sanitation in the terminal cities 
of .Panama ' and Colon with the result that 
these cities have become beachheads of, vio- 
lence against the canal and cesspools of in- 
fection. The United States has given to 
Panama, without consideration, the termi- 
nal yards and passenger stations of the Par. - 
ama Railroad in Panama City end Colon. 

After the Communist-led rioting against 
the United. States In the zone in 19^9, a 
high State Department official on a visit to 
Panama recognized that “titular sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone 'remains in the Govern- 
ment of Panama.” Soon afterward presi- 
dent Elsenhower by Executive order gave 
Panama the sovereign right to fly her flag 
In the zone. 

Other concessions which U.S. policymakers 
have made .to. Panama, often under pressure 
from riots „ and other demonstrations,' in- 
clude abar.donmen t of the zone commis- 
saries, the increase in the annuity to $1,930,- 
OtfO, the construction pf the $20 million 
Thatcher Bridge across the canal for' the 
special use of Panama and the release of, real 
estate In Panama City and Colon with a mar- 
ket value .of, $40 million. ‘ 

But with each .coiicessipn we have been 
confronted with new, demands from Panpma, 
including a demand for one-half the gross 
revenue from the canal and ultimately sur- 
render of the canal raid the zone to Panama. 

After further bloody Communist-led riot- 
ing occurred In, the zone In 1954, President 
Johnson' agreed to negotiate a new treaty 
with Panama.,, At J.hp. same time, he an- 
nounced that the, Unjted States Is prepared 
to scrap the present lock canal In favor, of a 
new sea-level canal, which may be con- 
structed elsewhere in Panama or in Nica- 
ragua or in northwestern Colombia. 

The pretext given for this announcement 
is that the present canal is becoming obsolete 
and. will not be able to provide adequate 
aecomriipdatipn for world commerce by the 
year 2000, possibly even by 1985. 

But Is a second canal constructed at sea 
level the only logical answer to this prob- 
lem? A second canal, wherever located, will 
require the negotiation of a new treaty, pos- 
sibly more than one, under extremely ad- 
verse negotiating conditions. 

Such a treaty or treaties can be expected 
to involve huge indemnities by the United 
States to the. other country, larger annuity 
payments by the United States than are 
now ' going to Panama, a limitation of the 
duration of United States control over' the 
canal, and recognition of full sovereignty 
over the canal by the other signatory, mak- 
ing the canal built at. U.S. expense a hostage 
to that country from the very outset. And 
at present, the United States is prevented 
from carrying out the excavation of a new 
canal with atomic power by the terms of the 
nuclear test-ban treaty drafted by it, the 
Soviet , Union, and Britain in 1963 ' and 
signed by more than. 100 nations. 

Of the routes proposed for a new canal, 
the Nicaragua-Costa Rica route, besides re- 


quiring the negotiation of treaties, with two 
and possibly three Central American coun- 
trles,. .is almost , three, times . as long as the 
present Panama Canal. A survey of this 
route made under the auspices of a con- 
gressional 'committee in 1960 reported the 
cost of a Nicaraguan lock-canal at over 
$4 billion and a Nicaraguan sea-level canal 
completely impracticable. 

The Atrato-Truando route in northwestern 
Colombia, traverses perhaps the densest, most 
fetid jungle area in the Western Hemisphere 
and even for a high lock-canal would re- 
quire the excavation of a vast gash in the 
formidable cordillera. A sea-level canal here 
would be unthinkable. 

If another canal route In Panama is 
chosen — perhaps the San Bias Gulf route or 
the Caledonia Bay route — we can expect 
Panama to give us much less advantageous 
terms than In 1903. Then we were the 
wooed; now Is are the suitor. 

But have the possibilities of modernizing 
and enlarging the present Panama Canal 
been adequately considered? For this canal 
and all Improvements in it within the pres- 
ent zone a full treaty basis exists or at least 
existed until President Johnson’s announce- 
ment of September 24. 

Many intelligent plans designed to mod- 
ernize the present canal at minimal cost 
have been drawn up. The most feasible plan 
for enlarging the capacity of the canal within 
the present treaty arrangements provides 
for the continued maintenance of the lock 
principle. It would widen the single locks 
at the Caribbean end of the canal and the 
channel through the Culebra cut, would 
consolidate the dual system of locks at the 
Pacific end of the canal into a single set of 
locks, thus eliminating the awkward Pedro 
Miguel rocks, and would provide an artificial 
terminal lake at the Pacific side of the 
isthmus comparable to the Gatun Lake at 
the Caribbean side. 

This plan would speed up transit through 
the canal, would simplify maintenance, and 
would enlarge the service at much lower cost 
than under any of the alternative plans. 

President Johnson’s surrender of sover- 
eignty over the present canal serves the So- 
viet objective of gaining control over the 
strategic waterways of the world, thus 
threatening the lifelines of the free nations, 
as illustrated, for example, in the experience 
of the Suez Canal, the Danube, the 
Dardanelles, and the straits of southeast 
Asia. Panama’s attacks on the canal have 
significantly coincided with the challenges 
that Fidel Castro has hurled at the position 
of the United States in Guantanamo, guard- 
ing the eastward approach to the Panama 
Canal. 

Issues of global Importance are Involved in 
the Panama conflict. It behooves the United 
States to understand these issues , in their 
broadest and most sinister context and to 
take appropriate action. 

Theodore Roosevelt proudly declared in 
1910, speaking of the Panama Canal: “It Is 
our canal; we built it; we fortified It, and 
we will protect it, and we will not permit our 
enemies to use it in war. In time of peace, 
all nations shall use it alike, but in time of 
war onr Interest at once becomes dominant.” 
We are living now in such a time, and our 
own' national Interest in the Panama Canal 
should be the dominant consideration. 

Representative William Habkha, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio: “The U.S. Government has 
completely capitulated to the demands of 
Panama concerning the canal and we have 
come home from the so-called negotiations 
like a whipped pup with its tail between Its 
legs. The country of Panama owes its en- 
tire existence to the United States and we 
have continually given friendship and eco- 
nomic support to it. * * * This Nation has 
paid Panama the full Indemnity and an- 


nuitles agreed upon, by the two nations, has 
completely carried out the terms of the 
treaty and stands on firm moral and legal 
footing in this dispute, and under no cir- 
cumstances should it have conceded to the 
Communist-inspired demands of Panama. 
How do we expect other nations to have any 
respect for the United States when we do 
not even, have enough self-respect to stand 
firm when we are on solid, legal and motal 
footing?" 


HEART DISEASE, CANCER, AND 

STROKE AMENDMENTS OP 1965, 

H.R. 3140 

' (Mr. FARBSTEIN (at the request of 
Mr. Howard) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has once again shown the leader- 
ship, of which it is so eminently capable, 
by passing into law the Heart Disease, 
Cancer, and Stroke Amendments of 1965. 
Congress has been a ground breaker in 
health care in the United States for 
many years and this bill confirms its 
foresighted outlook. I was glad to lend 
my personal support to the measure. 

This bill goes a long way toward fa- 
cilitating the modernization of that 
medical practice which is directed to- 
ward heart disease, stroke, cancer, and 
related diseases. For some time we have 
recognized that in many instances even 
when the facilities for the treatment of 
these diseases have been in existence, 
they have been so spread out, so disor- 
ganized, that best use of them was im- 
possible. This measure makes it pos- 
sible to establish programs of coopera- 
tion between medical schools, clinical re- 
search institutions, and hospitals. 
These arrangements, made by doctors 
and their institutions at the local level, 
will permit the interchange of personnel 
and patients and provide for a more ef- 
fective flow of information about the 
latest advances in diagnosis and treat- 
ment. The experimental work that has 
proceeded this measure has proven be- 
yond dispute the value of such coop- 
eration, both to patients and to practi- 
tioners. Congress, I believe, is to be 
commended for taking such a progres- 
sive step to improve the treatment avail- 
able to the victims of these dread dis- 
eases. 


CLEAN AIR BILL, S. 306 

.(Mr. FARBSTEIN (at the request o 
Mr. Howard) was granted permission b 
extend his remarks at this point in th> 
Record and to include extraneous mat 
ter.) 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I an 
pleased to note the overwhelming ap' 
proval by the House of the Clean Air am 
Solid Waste Disposal Act, a measure b 
great importance to the Nation and o 
particular importance to my constituent 
in New York City. This bill, which 1 
soon to become law, represents a gian 
step in the direction of full recognition 
by Congress that the problems of the cit; 
are the problems of every American. Thi 
quality of life in the United States ha 
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EixillioNaranjo, of New Mexico, to be 
U,§. marshal, district of New Mexico, 
term of 4 years, vice Dave Fresquez, re- 
tired. 

On behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, notice is hereby given to all per- 
sons interested in these nominations to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Thursday, October 14, 1965, any 
representations or abjections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF FREDERICK LANDIS, OF 
INDIANA, TO BE A JUDGE OF THE 
U.S. CUSTOMS COURT 

Mr. EASTLAND. ' Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, October 14, 1965, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of Frederick Landis, 
of Indiana, to be a judge of the U.S. Cus- 
toms Court. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
the Senator, from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES. ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 

On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

Address delivered by him entitled “The 
Education Decade in America.” 

Article entitled "Colorado Football’s Gal- 
loping Disaster— Memoirs of a Big Coach," 
written by Bud Davis and published in Har- 
per’s magazine. 

By Mi-. RANDOLPH: 

News article in the October 6, 1965, Mar- 
tinsburg (W. Va.) Journal, which reports 
the recent meeting of the board of dire 
Of the Coming Glass Works. 



IMMIGRATION ACT 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, now that 
tjie Immigration Act has been signed by 
the President and the furor surrounding 
it has subsided, I believe it is appropriate, 
to attempt to place this historic legisla- 
tion in its proper perspective. 

In the course of the several months of 
hearings and floor debate during which 
time the bill was fashioned, many mis- 
conceptions and exaggerations of the 
probable consequences of enactment 
were disseminated by many of the pro- 
ponents and opponents. This is true 
not only of the bill itself, but also of my 
amendment to it which would place a 
ceiling on immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The following points should be em- 
phasized: 


First. The act does abolish the national 
origins quota system, a fact which I re- 
gret; but it also does not necessarily 
have the effect of changing our historic 
population pattern. 

Second. The act does not open the 
floodgates. On the contrary, it restricts 
immigration to those who have families 
already in the United States and to those 
who can contribute to the culture and 
economy of our country. 

Third. My amendment will not reduce 
immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Rather it will stabilize hemi- 
spheric immigration to a maximum of its 
present rate or slightly above. 

Fourth. My amendment does not dis- 
criminate against our neighbors in this 
hemisphere. As a matter of fact, they 
will receive a maximum quota far out 
of proportion to their share of the world’s 
population. However, it does have the 
effect of eliminating, to a large extent, 
our historic discrimination which favors 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
as against all the rest of the nations of 
the world. 

Mr. President, in order to make these 
matters clear, I ask unanimous consent 
that the following articles and editorials 
be printed at this point in the Record: 

“The End of Quotas,” an editorial from 
the October 1, 1965, edition of the Wash- 
ington Star; “Ervin Takes Lone Immi- 
gration Stand,” an article by James K. 
Batten from the September 23, 1965, edi- 
tion of the Charlotte Observe; “Immigra- 
tion Bill Backed by Ervin,” an article by 
the Washington bureau of the Winston- 
Salem Journal appearing in that news- 
paper on September 23, 1965; “Immigra- 
tion Curbs Indicated,” an article by 
Richard L. Strout from the Christian 
Science Monitor of September 20, 1965; 
“Ervin Makes Constructive Choice,” an 
editorial from the Durham Morning 
Herald of September 27, 1965; and “An 
Historic Liberalization,” an editorial 
from the Greensboro Daily News of Sep- 
tember 26, 1965. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Oct. 1, 1065] 

The End of Quotas 

There are several things that the new Im- 
migration hill Is not. It Is not a special 
kind of civil rights bill, as Senator Spessard 
Holland seems to believe. Nor Is It the 
startling libera] Innovation that Senator 
Robert Kennedy has made It appear. 

Commonsense, nothing more or less, Im- 
pels the Nation to set up an Immigration 
law based on family relationships and per- 
sonal skills rather than national origins. 
There Is nothing radical about this. Indeed, 
the only radicalism attending Senate passage 
of the measure was the spectacle of Senators 
Holland and Kennedy reaffirming their per- 
sonal views on racial equality — something 
neither man really had to do. 

Aside from this exchange, however, some 
pertinent things were said about the bill it- 
self— bq]h by Senator Sam Ebvin and the 
bill’s manager, Senator Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts — that give It the luster of prac- 
ticality. 

Immigrant preference would go first to 
close relatives of American citizens. Second- 
ary preference would be given to skilled indi- 
viduals whose talents are needed in the 
American labor market, Some unskilled la- 


borers and refugees would be admitted un- 
der the new system. But the celling on all 
immigration practically guarantees that the 
United States will never become a depot for 
a flood of undesirables. 

More controversial is the provision Im- 
posing a special celling on Immigration from 
our own hemisphere. But, again, the provi- 
sion Is more equitable than It seems. The 
numerical restriction on Latin and Canadian 
immigrants Is only 60,000 less per year than 
restrictions on the rest of the world. The 
bill actually favors New World Immigrants, 
but not so much that Latin America’s popu- 
lation explosion will bring great waves of 
Immigrants to our shores. 

This is not a flawless piece of legislation. 
Some provisions, particularly those dealing 
with the reuniting of families according to 
closeness of kin, are confusing. But, as 
Senator Ervin expressed It, the bill does not 
open the floodgates. The abolition of Im- 
personal restrictions (as expressed in the 
quota system) Is paired with the tightening 
of personal restrictions. And the result, 
which President Johnson plans to sign Into 
law on Sunday, is about the best bill obtain- 
able. 

[From the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, 
Sept. 23, 1965] 

Ervin Takes Lone Immigration Stand 
(By James K. Batten) 

Washington. — Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
found himself stuck out in the cold with his 
principles Wednesday as the Senate approved 
a significant new Immigration program that 
he had helped fashion. 

The vote was 76 to 18, but 14 of the nay- 
sayers were southerners. His North Carolina 
colleague, B. Everett Jordan, was among 
them, as were the two South Carolinians, 
Donald S. Russell and Strom Thurmond. 

Ervin, who has established himself In the 
Senate as something of an expert on Immi- 
gration. admitted after Wednesday's vote 
that he felt a little lonely; 

“But I was the only southerner who went 
to the subcommittee hearings and tried to do 
something about the bill while the battle was 
on,” he said. 

During those hearings and afterward, 
Ervin managed to win acceptance for a 
limitation of 120,000 Immigrants a year from 
the Western Hemisphere — the first such 
limitation on immigration from the Americas 
in the Nation’s history. 

Like the southerners who voted against the 
bill, Ervin wanted to retain the old national 
origins quota system, which favored immi- 
gration from the countries of Western Eu- 
rope that helped populate America In the 
first place. 

But from the beginning, It was clear that 
the national origins system was doomed this 
year. 

The bill would abolish the controversial na- 
tional origins system but restrict for the first 
time Immigration from Latin America and 
Canada. A fight Is expected In a conference 
over the restriction, a move rejected In the 
House. 

The Senate bill provides an annual quota 
of 170,000, an Increase of 11,439, for non- 
Western Hemisphere Immigrants, with no 
more than 20,000 from any single nation. 

It sets a celling of 120,000 a year for West- 
ern Hemisphere nations, an overall total with 
no country-by-country limitation. 

In last Friday's debate, Ervin explained to 
his colleagues that two possible courses of 
action bad presented themselves: 

“The first was that I might concentrate 
my efforts In a forlorn fight to preserve the 
national origins quota system and suffer de- 
feat In such fight without rendering any 
service to my country, other than that of 
loyalty to an Ideal which I cherished. 

“The second possible course of action which 
confronted me was to Join with other mem- 
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bers at tbe subcaemdftee !», ^ .effort, ia pre- 
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able ’ ’tomyrn tflAn law, ^curing the defects of 
the present law! wllfiout tfie retention of the 
national Elgin's ^uata“syBtem.‘ . ’ ,** ! .! 

"I felt ^hat I cou I’d *s?rvf , my country best 
by adopting the second alternative.” 

In working for' the ’“best possible obtain- 
able” law, Ervin overcame efforts by the ad- 
ministration, particularly the State Depart- 


because of exceptions to it, including special 
refugee laws. Ervin said bis realization that 
the quotas system would be eliminated by 
Congress left Him a problem — and “two pos- 
sible courses of action.” S"\ r " ' 

He explained: 

‘‘The first was that" I might concentrate my 
efforts in a forlorn fight to preserve the na- 
tional origins quota system and suffer defeat 
in such fight without rendering any service 
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Blent, to defeat his limitation on Western to niy country other than that of loyalty to 


Hemisphere immigration. 

' The State Department argued that to im- 
pose 'such a celling would damage TJH. rela- 
tions with Latin America. .The Senate was 
urged to recognize the Nation’s "special rela- 
tionship” with its Western Hemisphere 
neighbors. - 

But Ervin's rebuttal helped convince the 
Senate to impose the ceiltfig anyway. 

“I submit that {here is no relationship,” 
Ervin said, “which is closer or more ‘special’ 
than that which our country bears to Eng- 
land, our great ally that gave us our lan- 
guage, our law, and much of our literature. 

' "Yet under this bill my friends express no 
Bhock that Britain in the future can send us 

10,000 fewer immigrants than she has sent 
on an annual average in the past. 

"They are only shocked that British Guiana 
cannot send us every single citizen of that 
country who wishes to come.” 

As the debate wound to a close Wednesday, 
Ervin was showered with ’tributes from the 
supporters Of immigration reform. 

Senator Ted Kennedy, of Massachusetts, 
the hill’s jipor manager, extended his “great 
appreciation and admiration for the Senator 
from’Hwrth Carolina * • * it is a better bill 
because of his contributions/’ 

Ervin admitted that his vote Wednesday 
Blight not be popular in North Carolina. 
■"They probably won't like it,” he said, recall- 
ing that his mail had run strongly against 
the pending bill. 

But critical citizens who responded to his 
letters of explanation, Ervin added, uniformly 
backed his stand. . ' ' ' Z. . 


an ideal which I cherished. 

“The second possible course of action * * * 
was to Join In an effort to present to the 
Senate the best possible obtainable immi- 
gration law, curing the defects of present law 
without the retention of the national origins 
quota system.” 

- ■ HELPED REWRITING 

"I felt that I could serve my country best 
by adopting the second alternative.” 

So several months ago Ervin began work- 
ing,' within the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
to help rewrite the immigration proposal of- 
fered by the administration. 

The result, Ervin said yesterday, is “a good 
measure. * • • It is designed to restrict im- 
migration to near relatives of those who are 
already In the United States • * * and to 
those persons who have something to con- 
tribute to the economic and cultural develop- 
ment of the United States.” 

Ervin’s foremost victory in the drafting of 
the bill was the insertion of an amendment 
limiting the number of Immigrants the 
United States will accept from other nations 
of this hemisphere. 

OPPOSED PLAN 

The State Department opposed such a 
provision, even though Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk did agree that at some point, 
given a continuation of Latin America’s 
population explosion, a limitation would 
have to be set. 

Several days ago, after many private meet- 
ings involving administration officials, 
Ervin, and other Senators, it was agreed that 
the Ervin amendment would be inserted in 
the bill and would stand without challenge 
. by the administration on the Senate floor. 

Senator Edward Kennedy, of Massachu- 
setts’, the floor manager of the bill, was 
among the last to give in to the agreement. 

But yesterday, Kennedy praised Ervin for 
his cooperation, and so, too, did Senator 
Philip Hart, of Michigan, original sponsor 
of the bill. Ervin had been “magnificent” 
In his work on the bill. Hart said. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Sept. 20, 1966] 

Immigration Curbs Indicated 
(By Richard L. Strout) 
Washington.— Over the opposition of the 


[From the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal, 

. r Bept/23. 1965] ^ 

Immigrant Bill [Backed by Ervin 
Washington. — Senator Sam Ervin came 
reluctantly to support of the Immigration 
bill which the Senate passed yesterday, but 
in the end the Senator from North Carolina 
was one of the foremost supporters of the hill 
on the Senate floor. ' . 

The main purpose of the bill Is to ellml- 
materthe national origins quota system which 
■for many’ years has been the foundation of 
the Nation’s immigration policy but which 
four Presidents have condemned as an em- 
barrassment to the Nation before the world. 

Senator Ervin called hiinself yesterday “a 
great believer in the wisdom of the national Johnson administration, the Senate appar- 
origins quota system.” ently Is headed toward applying immigration 

He has favored continuing the system, he restrictions to the Western Hemisphere, in- 

said, and “frankly, I would still oppose its eluding Canada and Mexico, 

abolition if I had any hope of success.” . The House approved such a provision by a 

‘ sTTPhORfs Bni, ■ teller vote, but later narrowly defeated It on 

But he nevertheless voted for the 'bill as a rollcaU. The Senate now has the House 
It passed, 76 to 18. Only five southerners 
Joined him — Senators Fulbright of Arkan- 
sas, Smathers of Florida, Long of Louisiana, 
and Gore and Bass, both of Tennessee. All 
Are Democrats. 

Fourteen other southerners voted against 
■the bill. They Included Senator Everett 
■Jordan, Democrat, of North Carolina. 

The Presidents who opposed the national 
Origins quotas, and most of the Senators 
Who voted to end the quotas system yester- 
day, object to the way the system has dis- 
criminated against immigrants from such 
areas as southern Europe and the Orient. 
two courses , 

Ervin said he saw nothing unjust in the 
system, but that it had become outdated 


bill. 

Latin America has the fastest growing 
population on earth. It would be unfair, 
some Senators argue, to reduce immigration 
from the United Kingdom by one-third, as 
the proposed system requires, while continu- 
ing unlimited immigration from Latin Amer- 
ica. 

The proposed bill kills the 41 -year-old na- 
tional origins system and substitutes a new 
formula which Its sponsors call nondlscrim- 
inatory. 

RESULT IN DOUBT 

As first written, however, It discriminated 
against the rest of the world to the advan- 
tage of the Western Hemisphere, for it was 
only here that no numerical limits ap- 
plied. 


The State Department opposes restrictions 
on Latin America, arguing that the’ latter 
has a special relationship. ’ President John- 
son supports the stand'. The strength "of 
House-Senate opposition to the big loophole 
apparently has surprised the administration. 
The result is still in doubt and could be 
decided in conference. ’! 

In "any case, immediate restrictions! on 
Canada would not be applied. There will 
be a 3-year waiting period while Western 
Hemisphere immigration Is studied by a com- 
mission of demographers. 

Ultimately, under the plan, a ceiling of 

120.000 immigrants would be applied to 1 the 
entire Western Hemisphere, exclusive of par- 
ents, spouses, and children, to take effect 
July 1, 1968. How this "total would be .di- 
vided among Canada, Mexico, and other west- 
ern nations is undecided. 

RESTRICTION DEMANDED 

Restriction on the Western Hemisphere is 
the condition on which Senator Sam J. Ervin 
Jr., Democrat, of North Carolina, bases ; his 
support for the pending measure. 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy, Democrat, of 
Masachusetts, sponsor of the compromise hill 
has reluctantly accepted it. 

Mr. Ervin rejects the argument that Li tin 
America requires a special relationship. [ "I 
submit that there is no relationship,”; he 
said, “which is closer or more ‘special’ than 
that which our country hears to England, lour 
great ally that gave us our language, our law, 
and much of our literature. 

“Yet under this bill my friends express 
no shock that Britain in the future lean 
send us 10,000 fewer Immigrants than she 
has sent on an annual average In the past. 
They are. only shocked that British Guiana 
cannot send us every single citizen of that 
country who wishes to come.” 

The old national origins system of quotas 
haB, in fact, broken down. Only about a 
third of present immigration enters under 
it. The big loopholes are Immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere, refugees, and 
special “hardship” cases advanced In -thou- 
sands by Congress. 

INCREASE OF 60,000 

The population of the United States j in- 
creases annually, without immigration, 
about 3 million a year. Unemployment has 
averaged around 5 percent for some years. 
The new bill would ultimately allow an esti- 
mated 355,000 immigrants a year, thofigh 
some place it much higher. This is ahout 

60.000 more than the present Immigration. 

The new total would break down as fol- 
lows: 170,000 given to the world exclusive 
of the Western Hemisphere. This would be 
allocated at no more than 20,000 to a country 
on a first come first served basis. 

Thus England, which has been sending 

30.000 immigrants a year, would be cut to 

20 , 000 . 

Next, some 60,000 “Immediate relatives” 
would be admitted to reunite Immigrants 
with families left behind. Finally, a pro- 
posed celling of 120,000 would go to the 
Western Hemisphere, plus a category; of 
"immediate relatives." Mr. Kennedy thinks 
this would add up to around 355,000. 

bills admit thousands ! 

Such figures however are theoretioal. [In- 
dividual Congressmen are eager to aid con- 
stituents by passing special legislation ifor 
“hardship cases.” These amount to thou- 
sands anually. 

Senator Ervin stresses the need of con- 
trolling Latin American immigration which, 
he argues, threatens to "double” every year. 
It has increased 400 percent in the past: 10 
years, he says. 

Canada is feeling the drain of highly 
trained professional people, he says. “Hor 
every professional person who migrates! to 
Canada,” he says, “two leave.” 

Asiatic exclusion was a red-hot issue! in 
the 1870’s and 1880’s. Congress first bar- 
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red Chinese laborers In 1882. Sponsors of 
the pending bill argue that they are drop- 
ping anti-Asiatic discrimination. Actually, 
it Is likely to be carried forward adminis- 
tratively, rather than by tbe much-criticized 
quotas. ‘ 

[From the Durham (N.C.) Morning Herald, 
Sept. 27, 1965] 

-. Ervin Makes Constructive Choice 
S enator Ervin made a choice on the immi- 
gration bill that southern Senators and 
Congressmen have traditionally resisted. 

He saw two alternatives: All-out negative 
opposition to a measure he opposed or grudg- 
ing support given ‘in return for revisions 
reflecting his views and those of his con- 
stituents. , , , 

Southerners have faced these alternatives 
for years, especially in civil rights Issues. 
Repeatedly they have chosen bitter end 
opposition. They have wasted their time 
and talents In a resistance for resistance’s 
sake that has produced nothing except per- 
sonal political advantages among their own 
electorates. 

There are, of course, Important issues that 
leave a Senator or Representative no choice 
except to go down to total defeat with all 
flags flying. But the number of such Issues 
is small. And the leather lunged cries of 
"never” by bitter-enders in the Congress 
have more often than not simply made defeat 
for the views of their constituents total as 
well as inevitable. 

Senator Ervin’s objections to the Immi- 
gration bill were undoubtedly shared by a 
majority of North Carolinians. Some of his 
technical objections eventually were shared 
by advocates of the bill from other States. 

It would have been easy for Senator Ervin 
to do as other southern opponents did, to 
shout his undying opposition to the bill and 
store up yet another issue to show the folks 
back home how he had carried on for them 
against unnamed forces of evil. 

Instead, the Senator chose to try to modify 
what he felt was objectionable. And having 
won modification, he recognized his re- 
sponsibility to show by his vote that the final 
Senate version of the bill reflected views he 
represents. 

This approach can be hard to explain on 
the stump back home. It offers none of the 
stem winding possibilities so long utilized by 
the professional veterans of lost causes. 

But there is no question of whether Sen- 
ator Ervin or the nay sayers served their 
States best in the case of the immigration 
bill. They adde'd to their personal records. 
He added to a law. 

[From the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, 
Sept. 26, 1965] 

A Historic Liberalization 
Reform of America’s archaic immigration 
laws now appears certain . Both House and 
Senate have passed bills that would abolish 
the 41-year-old national origins quota sys- 
tem, replacing it with equitable standards 
for the admission of immigrants: the House- 
Senate conference will be under heavy pres- 
sure from. President Johnson to draw up a 
compromise measure as quickly as possible. 

The 1924 law is patently discriminatory. 
Though it places no restrictions on immi- 
gration from. Canada and Latin America, it 
imposes a limit of 150,000 immigrants each 
year on the rest of the world. Each country 
is assigned a quota, now based on the ratio 
to 150,000 of the number of persons of that 
national origin in the 1920 census. Thus, 
for example, the United Kingdom has regu- 
larly been assigned a quota of about 66,000; 
it corresponds to the 1920 census, in which 
45 million of the 105 million Americans had 
British, origins. 

No. 186- — 3 


That figure alone reveals the Intent of 
the bill: in 1920 the population of the United 
States was predominantly northern Euro- 
pean in origin, and Congress wanted to keep 
it that way. The purpose of the bill was 
to restrict immigration from southern Eu- 
rope and Asia by basing the quotas for those 
areas on their relatively small representation 
in 1920 census. 

Thus Italy has had an annual qudta of 
approximately 6,600; Greece, 300; Hungary, 
900. In each of these instances and others, 
thousands of potential immigrants have been 
turned away — many of them seeking to Join 
their families in the United States, others 
possessing valuable skills and talents. At 
the same time Great Britain has never met 
its quota; the closest it came was in 1946, 
when 33,552 Britons immigrated to the 
United States. 

The inequity of this law — and its Implied 
Insult to the low-quota nations — has long 
been apparent]'' President Kennedy, the 
grandson of Irish immigrants, recognized 
the problem and outlined it in a small, 
posthumous book, “A Nation of Immigrants.” 
The bill now on the verge of final passage 
was proposed during his administration, then 
endorsed and introduced by President 
Johnson. 

In its House version, the bill conforms 
closely to the Johnson proposal. It con- 
tinues unrestricted immigration from Can- 
ada and Latin America, and sets a maximum 
of 170,000 a year from the rest of the world. 
No country would be allowed more than 
20,000 immigrants a year; that is, the sole 
limitation on nationality. Instead of gain- 
ing entry on the basis of the happenstance 
of his birthplace, a potential immigrant 
would have to convince U.S. authorities that 
he would be a valuable citizen. Close rela- 
tives of American citizens would be admitted 
without numerical restriction. 

The Senate bill Includes all these pro- 
visions and one other; it restricts Western 
Hemisphere Immigration to 120,000 a year. 
That restriction is the creation of Senator 
Sam Ervin, one of the few Southern Senators 
to vote for the bill; he argues that there is 
no "special relationship” between the United 
States and Latin America or Canada that 
surpasses the “special relationship” with 
Great Britain, and that therefore special 
privileges for Latin Americans or Canadians 
are unjustified. 

Despite the justifiable concern of the State 
Department over the potential political im- 
pact of this provision, the arguments against 
it are not on balance convincing. If immi- 
gration should not be determined by national 
origins, why should it be determined by for- 
eign policy or vague assertions of “special 
relationships”? Complete fairness demands 
that all be treated alike; whether 120,000 is 
too low or too high can be debated, but 
establishing a maximum does not seem un- 
reasonable. 

The Western Hemisphere restriction is far 
less Important, however, than the broad and 
historic liberalization of American immigra- 
tion law. Whatever compromise is finally 
approved, if it includes the basic elements 
of the Johnson proposal it will be welcome. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Small Business of the 
Banking and Currency Committee be 
permitted to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, with 
great reluctance, I feel that I must 
object. 


DEACTIVATION OF SIX RESERVE 
DIVISIONS AND OTHER UNITS OF 
THE ARMY RESERVE 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, is the 
Senate still transacting routine morning 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
an extraneous matter, not on the subject 
pending, and if no other Senator has 
anything in the nature of morning busi- 
ness, I ask unanimous consent, when 
other Senators have completed their 
morning business, that I be allowed to 
proceed for 18 minutes to present this 
matter, and that it not count as one of 
my appearances on the motion to take 
up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
not count as a speech. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it not count as 
one of my appearances and that I be al- 
lowed to proceed for 18 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 18 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
received many inquiries from Senators, 
as well as Representatives, and many 
citizens in the country at large, for in- 
formation and comment with reference 
to the recent announcement of Secretary 
of Defense McNamara with reference to 
deactivating six Reserve divisions and 
other units of the Army Reserve. 

As I was the one who acted as chair- 
man of the Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee and also presented the bill 
on the floor of the Senate, which bill 
then went on to conference, where I 
was a conferee, I have a special respon- 
sibility, I believe, to the Senate on that 
subject, and I propose at this time to give 
a factual statement with reference to 
the entire matter which has been before 
Congress for the entire calendar year. 

In a news conference last Thursday, 
September 30, the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McNamara, announced the disband- 
ing of 750 Army Reserve units. After 
stating that Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Vance had appeared before a House 
Armed Services Subcommittee that 
morning and discussed the plan — mean- 
ing the plan to reduce the Reserves — 
Mr. McNamara said: 

I think it is fair to say that they look with 
favor upon it. 

Later in the same news conference, Mr. 
McNamara was asked questions and gave 
answers as follows : 

Question. Mr. Secretary, did you get as 
favorable a response in the Senate to this 
plan that you apparently got in the Hubert 
committee this morning? 

Secretary McNamara. Well, we haven’t met 
with committees of the Senate in quite the 
same way as we did with the Hebert com- 
mittee this morning, but those Members of 
the Senate with whom we have discussed it, 
I think, have responded as favorably as did 
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appeal, do you™? ° y ' 18 that a Iair Secretary McNamara’s announcement. 

Question. That presumably Includes Sen- Vances primary emphasis 

ator Stennis? was on the problem of training new men. 

Secretary McNamara. 1 don’t want to speak discussed the plan to some degree, 

ior Individual members of the committee. Mr - Vance had no written explanation 
I would rather you talk to him directly. Let of this plan, but he did have a single 
me simply say we have talked to Members Sheet of paper with a column of figures 
of the Senate, leaders of the Senate, in the " - - - 

Armed Services and Appropriations Commit- 
tees and they have received the plan favor- 
ably. But I don't want to speak for any 


medium, and large military units. In 
any event, whenever there has been pro- 
posed what I understand, is a real plan, 
I have required that it be put in writing, 
with numbers and figures, so we can all 
understand it. 

Had this new plan or proposal thus 
been fully set forth, I would have seen 
immediately its full import and vigor- 
ously objected because it is not in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the appropriation 


thereon which related altogether to 
training loads and did not describe this 
_ _ plan as to the Reserve; this paper is clas- 

partlcular one of them. I think each" of _ * i /r fiec L or 1 woul J print it in the Record, ing with the spirit* of" the" appropriation 

them might put some particular lnterpreta- Mr - Vance mentioned the fact that they bill and is a long sten on the merger 

tion on his own appraisal of it and you should proposed to deactivate some of the low plan which was exoresslv rejected Hv the 

get it from him. priority Resen’e units. H f n* refer-. .. Sd82TK5E 

I , do not know just whom Secretary Re f ei y e divisions. But tions bill. 

McNamara intended to include as. “lead- ( ® a 1 ma ! C u ? *lf ar 
ers bf the Senate, in the Armed Services B that . 

and Appropriations Committees,” but I P ropos ? d to deactivate 55,000 men in the 

assume heref ers to' the Senate conferees s ion f were^obe^wep^ out T/he® men-' 


on the Defense appropriations bill and 
the members of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee who held healings on this 
Reserve-Guard merger question. This 
would include the , following Senators: 
.Hayden, Russell, Hill, Ellender, Mc- 
Clellan, Stennis, Saltonstall, Young 
O f North Dakota, Smith, Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, Symington, Jackson, and Thur- 
mond. . . . 

To ascertain the correctness pf the 
Secretary’s statement that the “leaders 
of the Senate, in the Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committees have 
received the plan favorably,” I have per- 
sonally talked with each of these Sen- 
ators about the matter. 

As to Senators Hayden, Hill, Ellen- 
der, McClellan, Young of North Dakota, 
Smith, Byrd of Virginia, Symington, 
Jackson, and Thurmond, I find that 
neither Secretary McNamara nor Deputy 
Secretary Vance, nor anyone for them, 
•has ever mentioned this, plan announced 
on September 30 to any of them in any 
form; that these Senators have not ap- 
proved the plan, nor received it with 
favor; and, in fact, that these Senators 
had not beard of the plan until Secretary 
McNamara announced it last Thursday. 

The remaining Senators of the group 
are Senators Russell, Saltonstale, and 

Stennis, ........... 

I have learned from Senator Russell 
that he was seen by Secretary Vance and 
this plan regarding . the Army Reserves 
was discussed, along. with other matters, 
but was not fully broken down or fully 
-explained. Senator Russell tells me he 
did not. approve the plan, nor did he 
“receive the plan favorably” in any way. 
Senator Russell has authorized me to 
repeat our conversation to this effect. 

Senator Saltonstall was also visited 
by Mr. Vance, but he tells me that he 
neither approved the plan, nor “received 
the plan favorably.” Instead, Senator 
Saltonstall advised. Mr. Vance to seek 
legislation if Mr. McNamara were still 
pursuing the merger idea, and to “put the 
bill in at this session.” Senator Salton- 
STall has authorized me to quote him to 
this effect. 

I hope it will be understood that I was 
merely interrogating on the idea whether 
these Senators had received the plan 
favorably, as Mr. McNamara reported. 
That leaves Senator Stennis. 

Mr. Vance came to my office and dis- 
cussed this matter about a week before 


tioned the figure “55,000,” I thought it 
was related in some way to the overall 
training program for all new men, in- 
cluding the 240,000 new men for the 
Army. Had such a proposal to deacti- 
vate 55,000 spaces in present Army Re- 
serve units, or to take out six divisions, 
been clearly made I would have vigor- 
ously challenged him instantly and on 
the spot as proposing something far out 
of line from what is permitted in good 
faith by the language of the appropri- 
ations bill and far beyond what the con- 
ference understood. 

I did tell Mr. Vance that the Senate 
conferees had in mind that under the 
language used, they would have some 
discretion to cancel out some of the so- 
called low priority Army Reserve units 
because the language did not require the 
full number of 270,000 men for the Army 
Reserves at all times. However, in the 
same breath I told Mr. Vance, with em- 
phasis, that the Senate conferees cer- 
tainly expected Secretary- McNamara to 
live up to the full spirit and letter of the 
language of the appropriations bill which 
called for a planned strength of 270,000 
men in the Army Reserves and that this 
number should be there on June 30, 
1966. I emphasized this requirement and 
Mr. Vance did not dissent. 

Mr. Vance did not ask me to approve 
the plan. Nor did he suggest that I do 
so. Nor did he suggest that I “look with 
favor on it.” Had he asked for my ap- 
proval ‘or suggested that I “look with 
favor on it,” this would have sharply 
focused my attention and I would have 
immediately called for a full explanation 
in writing, of just what the proposal 
was, as I had done prior to the Senate- 
House conference on the appropriation 
bill in regard to the so-called 17-State 
plan then proposed before the conferees. 

I have dealt with this matter. When 
there was talk a month ago about a 17- 
State plan when this matter was to come 
before the Senate-House conference, I 
declined to discuss that 17-State plan 
until a full outline had been put in writ- 
ing by the Department of Defense. X 
Wanted to know exactly what they 
would do and not do. One reason for 
that is that it is a very complicated mat- 
ter. It is never easy for me to under- 
stand these complicated tables of or- 
ganization. I got lost very readily, and 
still do, when they talk about a military 
personnel plan that involves many small, 


I refer now to a brief quotation on 
that point from the conference report 
itself, as filed with the House of Repre- 
sentatives on this very appropriation; bill, 
with the express wording contained In 
that appropriation bill and with the 
comment on the Army Reserve. j 

Page 3 of the conference report refers 
to what was done and concludes as 
follows: 

It should be clear from this action that 
the reallnement or reorganization of the 
Army Reserve components can be effected 
only through the enactment of appropriate 
law. 

I wish to make clear that I am not 
suggesting that Mr. Vance acted in bad 
faith in any way. In our discussion at 
my office, I feel he acted in good faith. 
He did entirely fail, unintentionally, to 
make it clear that they planned a reduc- 
tion in the Army Reserve units of any- 
thing like the proportions Mr. McNamara 
announced. My firm position that they, 
of course, would keep the strength up 
should have made my position fully clear 
to him. 

Mr. McNamara has a responsibility, of 
course, regarding the Army Reserve pro- 
gram. He was fully within his rights 
and was discharging his responsibility in 
urging the Congress to merge the Army 
Reserve and the Army National Guard. 
The Congress heard and fully considered 
his testimony and refused to allow him 
to make the merger. This decision was 
the responsibility of the Congress. Now, 
it is clearly the Secretary's responsibility 
to take the law as enacted by the Con- 
gress to apply for fiscal year 1966, and 
to operate in good faith within the spirit 
and the letter of that law, the Defense 
appropriation bill. j 

Two sides can argue about the possi- 
bilities of the legal meaning of the weird, 
but no one can deny the spirit and good 
faith of the entire matter all the way 
through. 

This bill, recently enacted, absolutely 
forbids the Secretary from transferring 
funds from the Army National Guard; to 
the Army Reserve account, or vice versa. 
This law reruires him to keep the Ariny 
National Guard up to a minimum of 
380,000. This same law gives him a 
small measure of discretion as to the 
Army Reserve in that the language of 
the law does not require him to keep the 
total of the Reserves up to 270,000 all the 
time — but it does demand a planned end 
strength in good faith that will bring a 
total of 270,000 Reserves at the end of 
fiscal year 1966. 

Instead of a reasonable, modest mojve 
that would live up to this requiremeikt, 
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1 Answer, The answer to this question is, 
"No.” 

It is ngt intended to have a maximum pen- 
alty of 20 percent. The only place in the leg- 
islative history where this is suggested is 
In the minority views of 'the House committee 
report. „ 

The Secretary of Commerce has confirmed 
that it is his interpretation and intention 
that the maximum penalty which would be 
applied against a State would be 10 percent 
for any one apportionment, whether the 
State in question had Tailed to achieve coa- 
trol on billboards or junkyards or both, j 
■ This part can be clarified In the further 
legislative history on this bill. j 

Question. Is it correct that this leafisla- 
tion will cause a waste of money by spend- 
ing huge amounts on landscaping or Scenic 
enhancement? . J 

Answer. The answer to this question is 
clearly, "No.” J 

This legislation provides that within the 
right-of-way the cost of landscaping and 
putting the right-of-way in decdht and at- 
tractive condition is a part of Abe cost of 
construction. This is npt a njw law or a 
radical innovation. This is simply a restate- 
ment of what has been long established law. 

With respect to scenic strtfis adjacent to 
the right-of-way, this legislation provides 
that the States will be allotted an amount 
equivalent to 3 percent of their highway ap- 
portionment, to be used in preserving or en- 
hancing the scenic values.* of land adjacent 
to the rights-of-way, / 

This amount is not required to be matched 
by the States. / 

It does us little good to spend literally 
billions of dollars constructing magnificent 
paved highways and ^en landscaping the 
narrow strip of right-of-way, if some atten- 
tion is not given to yie land area adjacent 
to the rights-of-way./ Where there are spe- 
cial scenic attractions, such as a wooded 
tract or a stream or a particularly striking 
View, appropriate aeftion should be taken to 
preserve the natural beauty and attraction 
of those areas, furthermore, more atten- 
tion arid more emjhasis is needed in provid- 
ing rest or fecreatRinal areas along our high- 
ways, and the limited extent to which this 
can be done wittdn a narrow right-of-way 
is often insufficient. 

This represetius an investment for the fu- 
ture. This represents an economic invest- 
ment for every Etate during the present and 
Immediate futfire. By providing funds to 
clean up areasmdjacent to the highways and 
to put them 1 1 decent condition, we are pro- 
viding some Opportunities for employment. 
We are providing the means whereby count- 
less local ar®is throughout the Nation will 
present themselves in a far better light and 
will improve their economic situation, their 
economic standing by being able to attract 
more tourists and more travelers to tbeir 
areas. J 

Question. Is this legislation premature be- 
cause the /Committee did not have sufficient 
information on which to base sound con- 
clusions?/ 

Apswert The answer to this question is 
clearly, ‘T>To.” 

The problem of billboard and junkyard 
control was called to the attention of the 
Congress In the President’s message on nat- 
ural be/uty many months ago in February 
1965. ■ ; ; . 

The specific proposals for billboard and 
junkyard control were transmitted to the 
Cpngrefes for consideration last May. 

\ iBiftce then, the Subcommittee of the 
House; Public Works Committee has held 
extensive hearings and has heard many wit- 
nesses 'representing all points of view. 

The record of hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Roads consists of 500 printed 
pages. 
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When the full committee acted on the sub- 
committee’s recommendation, the full com- 
mittee had not only the benefit of the House 
hearings but had the benefit of hearings 
which had been completed before the Senate 
committee and had the benefit of the dis- 
cussion and action by the Senate on similar 
legislation. 

The basic principles embodied in this leg- 
islation are not any different from the basic 
principles which were considered in similar 
legislation in 1958. 

Of course, it can be argued that nobody 
can tell at this time the exact impact this 
legislation will have In each and every State. 
This is no more than a trite truism with 
respect to any proposed legislation. 

Of course, no one can say in advance ex- 
actly how many billboards mqy turn out to 
be in controlled areas and therefore have 
to be removed in 1970, just as/no one can say 
in advance how many billboards will actually 
be maintained in commerc/al or industrial 

areas. . / , 

It would be foolish, to t^y to take an in- 
ventory of every single billboard In the coun- 
try located on the interstate and primary sys- 
tems and try to make a guess as to whether 
those billboards would he located in a com- 
mercial or industrial area, next year, in 1970, 
or in 1980. f 

The full impact of this legislation is clear. 

It is clear that the legislation is designed to 
prevent an unbridled proliferation of bill- 
boards and junkyards along our Interstate 
and primary systems. 

It is clear that this legislation is designed 
to screen junkyards which are within 1,000 
feet of the right-qS-way unless they are lo- 
cated in industrial areas. 

It is clear thatthts legislation is designed 
to provide a reasonable degree of control 
of outdoor advertising in commercial or in- 
dustrial areas. T 

It is clear that the details of regulations 
and sign criteria cannot now be spelled out 
because this is a subject which requires ex- 
tensive consultation with the States and the 
affected industries and businesses, and in 
fact the legislation requires that public hear- 
ings be held in each of the 50 States. 

This legislation is not premature; it does 
not need further extended study or pro- 
crastination or delay. 

To delay action on this kind of legislation 
is simply to make the problem increasingly 
difficult, analagous to the delay in doing 
something about a polluted river or stream. 
We know that surely at some point a halt 
must be called and action must be taken. 
To wait until the situation grows from bad 
to worse is simply to make final action more 
expensive for both the Federal and State 
Governments and for the private business 
interests involved. 

Question. Why not let the States do the 
job? Is this unnecessary centralization of 
pov.’fif in the Federal Government? 

Answer. For 7 years, since 1958, we have 
hadj the voluntary billboard bonus law. 
Under that law, the States which would 
agree to control billboard advertising on the 
Interstate System would be entitled to one- 
haff of 1 percent bonus on the amounts the 
States receive for the Interstate System. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that this 
law has been completely Ineffective in ob- 
taining a reasonable degree of control of bill- 
boards on the Interstate System, and there- 
fore it is obvious that this method should 
not be continued and there Is absolutely 
no point in trying to apply it to the primary 
system. 

During these 7 years, only 25 States have 
finally entered into agreements to control 
billboard advertising along the Interstate 
System. 

Since 1958, only approximately $500,000 
In bonus payments have been made for con- 


trol of less than 200 miles of interstate 
highway. This is less than 1 percent of the 
interstate mileage already completed. 

The highways of this Nation are public 
highways. They are public facilities. On a 
plain dollar and cents basis, the Federal 
Government has a very proper and legitimate 
interest in the Federal-aid interstate and 
primary systems. 

With this great and substantial direct in- 
terest of the Federal Government, how can 
we expect 50 different State legislatures really 
to be concerned about this problem if the 
U.S. Congress is not concerned enough to 
enact adequate legislation. 

This is not simply a job for the States. 
This is a job for both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States following the partner- 
ship concept which has characterized our 
Federal-aid highway program from the 
beginning. 

This is not a diabolical centralization of 
Federal authority, any more than such is the 
case with highway design standards, or the 
case with the Federal rules and regulations 
pertaining to rights-of-way, or the case with 
the Federal rules and regulations pertaining 
to the width of highways, or the required 
thickness of the concrete pavement. 


(Mr. EDMONDSON (at the request of 
Mr. Bingham) was granted permission 
to extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. EDMONDSON’S remarks will 
appear hereafter In the Appendix.] 


(Mr. GONZALEZ (at the request of 
Mr. Bingham) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. GONZALEZ’ remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


EZ (at the request of 
va|jr£^it§jjf permission to 


(Mr. GONZi 

Mr. BinghaMO A,™ x r 

extend his reiAarM at this point in the 
Record and tp include extraneous mat- 
ter.) j f 

[Mi|| GONZALEZ’ remarks will ap- 
i)earTf<?reafter in the Appendix.] 

j IMMIGRATION ACT OP 1965 

\ (Mr. JACOBS (at the request of Mi’. 
Bingham) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I enjoyed 
a thrilling privilege last Sunday. 

I stood near the President of the United 
States as he signed into law the Im- 
migration Act recently passed by Con- 
gress. 

Along with other Members of Congress 
and interested citizens, I watched this 
historic ceremony which fulfilled, be- 
neath the shadow of the Statue of Lib- 
erty, an important part of the American 
dream. 

The President’s signature marked one 
of the finest accomplishments of the ad- 
ministration during this year. 

It signaled the reform of our immi- 
gration laws by abolishing the discrim- 
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inatory national pr.igins systenjs in favor 
*?• system. # Selection. designed to re- 
unite families and admit persons with 
be of positive 

benefit ts» owcountry. 

Under thq national origins system, the 
adn %’W* of a. .person. to this country 
85 a Qiiota immigrant depended far more 
the, accident of where he was bom 
fhan pn . ins, ability to contribute to our 
Society, or on his relationship to a family 
in this country. 

. As a resnJti persons with no special 
^f 4 e nts.to oSer,. and no, family connec- 
mns here* w;eve often .favored for. ad- 
mission inarreference to those with high 
•attaiinnents ,or close family ties. 

: For instance, an American citizen could 
Import a housemaid from northern Eu- 
. •f®P e , , ^ore"easily than he could bring his 
Owtt mother here, if she had been bom 
in southern or eastern Europe. 

. The same, .situation , confronted an 
American hospital with an urgent need 
for a. medical,.specialist who was bom in 
a low-quota country 


c:qngres§ipnai* record — house 


The conclusion is plain. The new im- 
migration law is a long overdue reform 
that will reunite families. It will restore 
our reputation for judging people on 
personal merit and not by where they 
come from. And, it will generally 
strengthen us as a nation. 


Qcpopgx J^.19 6 5 


Besides being discriminatory, morally 
wrong, and hurtful to our own people, 
the national, origins system was harm- 
ful in our foreign relations and out of 
harmony with the best in American tra- 
ditions, , .. . . , .. . , . 

' • Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
■ nedy, and .Johnson had all urged that it 
be .changed. . This year, after thorough 

• study and long hearings, Congress finally 
did so. 

In place of the national origins system, 
.the new law establishes a system of se- 
lection which will be fairer, more ra- 
tional, more humane, and more in the 
national interest. 

. Under the jjcw ? 8W > selection of quali- 
fied applicants will be based on six pref- 
erence categories which reflect family 
ties and personal skills, 
jl jFor Immigrants within the same pref- 
erence category, the rule will be first 
come, first seryed. . 

• This system of selection will apply to 
all immigration that was formerly sub- 
ject to, national, quotas. Such immigra- 
tion wfil. be. fixed at 170,000 a year, with 
a further limit of 20,000 for any one 
country. 

Immigration . from. . Western Hemi- 
sphere countries will be subject to a sep- 
arate limitation of 120,000 a year begin- 
ning in 1966- 

.•The new law makes no basic changes 
in the safeguards of our immigration 
laws against subversive, criminal, illit- 
erate, or other undesirable immigrants. 
However, in line with the objective of 
reuniting families, certain close relatives 
who were absolutely excluded because of 
mental retardation or a past history of 
mental illness can be allowed to join 
their families if such afflicted persons are 
not dangerous, and if proper guarantees 
are given for their future care. 

The new law will not open the gates to 
unlimited or excessive immigration. It 
will not change the “public charge” test 
which excludes immigrants who are can- 
didates for the welfare rolls. 

And the safeguards against immi- 
grants who might diminish the job op- 
portunities of American workers have 
been considerably strengthened. 


GERMAN AMERICAN DAY 

(Mr. HANLEY (at the request of Mr. 
Bingham) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point In the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, after 2>/2 
months of traversing the Atlantic Ocean, 
the ship Concord arrived near Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on October 6, 1683. Thirteen 
German-Quaker families wearily de- 
barked and looked out over the land 
which offered them a new life of freedom. 
Under the leadership of Franz Daniel 
Pastorius, these first German families 
established the primary permanent set- 
tlement of an entirely German group in 
the New World. Thus, October 6, 1683, 
marked the beginning of an exciting 
German history in America. 

Five years after the arrival of the Con- 
cord, the settlers of Germantown, Pa., 
drew up the first protest ever voiced 
against Negro slavery in America. This 
protest was authored by Franc Pastorius, 
a noted German scholar and linguist, and 
signed by three townsmen. 

■' As we mark the 282d anniversary of 
the arrival of the German sector of our 
society, it is appropriate to elaborate on 
a few of the numerous contributions 
made to America by these first German 
families and subsequent German settlers 
and their progeny. 

German contributions began long be- 
fore the Concord reached Philadelphia. 
Inl5Q7, Martin Waldseemuller suggested 
m his book “Cosmographiae Introduction 
that the New World be called America. 
Over 100 years later, America was a word 
spoken in many countries by persons de- 
sirous of an opportunity to begin their 
lives in the atmosphere of freedom 
These persons had a spirit of adven- 
ture — the adventure of liberty. 

TTiese contributions began when the 
first Germans debarked upon our shores 
and have continued to the present day. 
They have been made in every area of 
human endeavor. 

Jacob Leisler, an early Governor of New 
York, called together the first Congress 
on American soil. He was convinced 
that New York and the colonies were 
threatened with an invasion by the 
French and Indians. Thus on May 1, 
169Q, he called the Congress consisting 
of the Governors of Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, East and West Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. This 
gathering was the progenitor of the Con- 
tinental Congress and later the Congress 
as it is known today. 

While the colonists in the West were 
fighting Indians and the colonists in 
Pennsylvania were teaching the Indians 
the highest ideals of Christianity, Dr 
Hans Kierstedt opened his practice of 
medicine in New York. 

During the American Revolution, 
George Washington depended solely on 


a German-/ merican regiment of body- 
guards lead by Maj. Bartholomaeus von 
Heer. Behind the valiant German sol- 
diers fighting for our freedom were their 
wives and sweethearts. Among the more 
famous were Molly Pitcher and Emily 
Guyer. These women carried valuable 
American dispatches through British 
lines. This type of valor contributed 
greatly toward our independence. 

It was the Germans who helped pre- 
serve President Abraham Lincoln’s ideas 
of unity. One of the more prominent 
figures was a Wisconsin lawyer, Carl 
Schurz, who attacked the Fugitive Slave 
Law. Mr. Schurz later was named the 
Secretary of the Interior — 1877-1881. • He 
was one of the first of the many to try 
to enact laws to protect our forests and 
woodlands. Among his other accom- 
plishments was his application of Civil 
Service reforms in his department. 
Among his principles were: no removals 
except for cause; if force should be re- 
duced, least competent would go first; 
no promot ons were to made except for 
merit; if there were no vacancies, no rec- 
ommendations for office would be enter- 
tained. He also established a board' of 
inquiry. 

Another lawyer, William Wirt, became 
the prosecuting attorney at the trial of 
Aaron Burr, Mr. Wirt’s speech has im- 
portant rank in American oratorical lit- 
erature. 

The political profile of the New York 
State Senator Otto G. Foelker occupies 
an important chapter of political his- 
tory Senator Foelker was a member of 
the New York State Senate at the time 
when the controversial question of race- 
track gambling was being discussed. The 
legislature was equally divided on this 

if sue V*? owever ’ when i1; was finally 
Drought to a vote, Senator Foelker, criti- 
cally ill, demanded that he be carried ;to 
the senate floor to vote against racie- 
track gambling. He cast his vote and the 
bill prohib’ting gambling, was passed 
by a vote of 26-25. 

Germans were the first nationality 
group to vote independently of party 
Peter Zenger founded the first independ- 
ent political newspaper in New York 
Germans were active in the fields of pei - 
sonal liberty and temperance. They have 
also played an important role In our 
educational system. Two significant 
contributions are kindergarten and the 
introduction of the idea that subjects 
should be taught in such a way as to 
relate to other subjects the student is 
learning. 

Names of German origin have been 
sprinkled throughout our history. In the 
field of science, names include Albert 
Einstein, Albert A. Michelson, David Rit- 
tenhouse, H. E. Muhlenberg, Werner Van 
Braun, and John A. Roebling. Familiar 
names in the arts include George Ben- 
jamin Luks, paintings include “Womaii 
With a Black Cat,” “Boy With the Gui- 
tar, “The Old Bus Driver”; Emanuel 
Leutz, paintings include “Washington 
Crossing the Delaware,” and “Westward 

Course of Empire Takes Its Way.!’ 
which panels the staircase of our Nation s 
Capitol; Carl Man-, “The Adoration of 
Christ Child.” Gottlieb Graupner is 
known as the “Father of the American 
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Cultural development than Pulaski’s 
Polish kinsmen.,. For that reason, Mr. 
Speaker, America can appropriately use 
the day commemorating the " 

Casimir Pulaski to pay well , 
tribute to those of Polish birth 
who, generation after genA-atf 
done so much in behalf off] 

NEW IMMIGRATION AfcT A S 
FORWARD IN ELIMINATING DIS- 
CRIMINATION FROM AMERICAN 
■ LIFE 

, . CONYERS (ftt the, Request of Mr. 
Bingham) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks, at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) . _ , ■ 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, after 
more than 40, years of discrimination 
and hardships,, there has finally been 
erased from the statute books of the 
United States the, notorious— and' to 
some people, the infamous — national or- 
igins quota system. During all of that 
time, admissibility to the United States 
was determined not. merely on a basis of 
personal quality and acceptability of the 
prospective immigrant, but, more im- 
portant, upon the basis of the particular 
country where he was born. Because of 
the quota system, which made visas 
available subject to a numerical limita- 
tion according to the national origin of 
• pur 1920 population, three countries had 
more than, two- thirds .of the total num- 
ber of visas, while all the other countries 
of the world, numbering more than 100, 
shared the balance. 

Naturally, this led to hardship for 
many of our own citizens and resident 
aliens who were deprived of the privilege 
of bringing to this country their loved 
ones. Similarly, prospective employers 
in this country were deprived of the op- 
portunity of bringing here specially 
skilled and trained persons whose serv- 
ices were urgently needed, but who were 
unable to obtain an immigrant visa be- 
cause the quota of their native country 
was oversubscribed. 

The national origins system produced 
ridiculous situations. For example, a 
person in the United States was able to 
bring to this country a domestic servant 
from Great Britain, but was unable to 
obtain the entry of his aged mother from 
Greece, because the Greek quota was 
oversubscribed while the British quota 
had ample visas available to all who 
sought them. 

Under the new law which was enacted 
October 3, the present quota system will 
be totally abolished effective July 1, 1968. 
Until that time, and thereafter, there 
Will be a worldwide limitation of 170,000 
upon immigration from the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Until then, countries will 
continue to be entitled to the number of 
visas authorized under the existing quota 
system. But leftover visas, remaining 
unused because there is no demand in 
certain countries, are to be assigned to a 
pdol to be distributed to immigrants 
from those countries whose quotas are 
oversubscribed. 

On July 1, 1968, the new system of dis- 
tribution of immigrant visas to persons 
from Eastern Hemisphere countries will 
be completely effective. Immigrant visas 


will be assigned strictly on a system of 
preferences based upon relationship to 
U.S. citizens and lawfully resident aliens, 
and upon the particular skills and abili- 
, ttep of prospective immigrant to perform 
t , heeded services and labor in the United 
States. Within each preference category, 
the rule will be first-come, first-served. 
No country may be assigned more than 
20,000 visas in any single year. All ref- 
erences to race or national origin are re- 
moved from the law. With the effective 
date of this law, the United States again 
demonstrates to the world its firm con- 
viction that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion or prejudice in this country, that 
persons shall be judged upon the basis 
of their individual merit, and that 
liberty, equality, and freedom can be 
enduring realities in this country. 

For the first time in the history of the 
United States, there has been incorpo- 
rated in the permanent immigration law 
a specific provision for assignment of a 
number of visas to refugees, on a pref- 
erence basis. This again establishes our 
historic policy of granting refuge to those 
who have been forced to flee from their 
homelands because of persecution or 
natural calamity. 

The new immigration law provides 
that commencing July 1, 1968, there shall 
be a ceiling of 120,000 annually on West- 
ern Hemisphere immigration. Of course, 
that number is exclusive of the immedi- 
ate family members of U.S. citizens — 
meaning their spouses, parents, and chil- 
dren, who are not subject to the numeri- 
cal limitation. As a precautionary meas- 
ure, the law provides for a Commission 
to study the entire matter of immigra- 
tion from the Western Hemisphere and 
to submit a report prior to the effective 
date of the celling so that Congress can 
take appropriate steps, if necessary, to 
revise the new system. 

It should be borne in mind that even 
with this new numerical limitation, the 
United States is giving more favorable 
treatment to its traditional friends in 
the Western Hemisphere than immi- 
grants coming from elsewhere in the 
world. The Western Hemisphere is re- 
ceiving a total of 120,000 numbers as 
compared with 170,000 to the rest of the 
world. The.numerical limitation of 20,- 
000 per country does not apply to coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. 

The new system of assignment of im- 
migration visas to the Western Hemis- 
phere nations Is basically consistent with 
U.S, immigration policy in relation to 
other foreign countries, and is designed 
to meet the needs and interests of the 
United States. 

Thus, the new immigration law, by 
abolishing discrimination, preserving our 
traditional friendship for the Western 
Hemisphere and our policy toward refu- 
gees, and continuing the many safe- 
guards of present law against unde- 
sirable or excessive immigration, will 
strengthen our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I include President John- 
son’s remarks when he signed the immi- 
gration bill at this point : 

Remarks of the President at the 
Signing of the Immigration Bill 
Mr. Vice President, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Am- 
bassador Goldberg, distinguished members of 
the leadership of the Congress, distinguished 


Governors and mayors, my fellow country- 
men, we have caUed the Congress here this 
afternoon not only to mark a very historic 
occasion, but to settle a very old issue that 
is in dispute. That issue is, to what congres- 
sional district does Liberty Island really be- 
long — Congressman Farbstein or Congress- 
man Gallagher? It will be settled by whom- 
ever of the two can walk first to the top of 
the Statute of Liberty. 

This bill that we sign today is not a rev- 
olutionary bill. It does not affect the lives 
of millions. It will not reshape the structure 
of our daily lives, or really add importantly 
to either our wealth or our power. 

Yet it is still one of the most important 
acts of this Congress and of this adminis- 
tration. 

For it does repair a very deep and painful 
flaw in the fabric of American justice. It 
corrects a cruel and enduring wrong in the 
conduct of the American Nation. 

Speaker McCormack and Congressman 
Celler more than almost 40 years ago first 
pointed that out in their maiden speeches in 
the Congress. And this measure that we will 
sign today will really make us truer to our- 
selves both as a country and as a people. 
It will strengthen us in a hundred unseen 
ways. 

I have come here to thank personally each 
Member of the Congress who labored so long 
and so valiantly to make this occasion come 
true today, and to make this bill a reality. 
I cannot mention all their names for it would 
take much too long, but my gratitude and 
that of this Nation belongs to the 89th 
Congress. 

We are indebted, too, to the vision of the 
late beloved President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, and to the support given to this meas- 
ure by the then Attorney General, and now 
Senator, Robert F. Kennedy. 

In the final days of consideration, this bill 
had no more able champion than the present 
Attorney General, Nicholas Katzenbach, who, 
with New York’s Emanuel Celler, and Sen- 
ator Ted Kennedy of Massachusetts, and 
Congressman Feighan of Ohio, and Senator 
Mansfield and Senator Dirksen constituting 
the leadership in the Senate, and Senator 
Javits helped to guide this bill to passage 
along with the help of the Members sitting 
in front of me today. 

This bill says simply that from this day 
forth those wishing to immigrate to Amer- 
ica shall be admitted on the basis of their 
skills and their close relationship to those 
already here. 

ThlB Is a simple test, and it is a fair test. 
Those who can contribute most to this coun- 
try — to its growth, to its strength, ’ to its 
spirit — will be the first that are admitted to 
this land. 

The fairness of this standard is so self 
evident that we may well wonder that it has 
not always been applied. Yet the fact is 
that for over four decades the immigration 
policy of the United States has been twisted 
and has been distorted by the harsh injustice 
of the national origins quota system. 

Under that system the ability of new im- 
migrants to come to America depended upon 
the country of their birth. Only three coun- 
tries were allowed to supply 70 percent of all 
the immigrants. 

Families were kept apart because a hus- 
band or a wife or a child had been born in 
the wrong place. 

Men of needed skill and talent were denied 
entrance because they came from southern 
or eastern Europe or from one of the develop- 
ing continents. 

This system violated the basic principle 
of American democracy — the principle that 
values and rewards each man on the basis 
of his merit as a man. 

It has been un-American in the highest 
sense because it has been untrue to the faith 
that brought thousands to these shores even 
before we were a country. 

Today, with my signature, this system is 
abolished. 
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We caM^ntW Relieve feat ft will never again 
S^rWe mte^So-tha Tonerlcan Nation 
^tTOe lwln%arrlers oT prejudice and prlvl- 
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n§VYr beautiful America Was built by a na- 
tllSWmgrT ^ rmndre^mger^t 

Dldces or more, they bave poured forth Into 
aa'fe®£tf land— Joining and blending In one 
mlgfity and Irresistible tide. 

The land flourished because It was fed 
from so tbkny BOhrceSl because It was nour- 
lshg by “so maKy einttlres and traditions and 
pebbles!' 

And from this experience, almost unique 
in the history Of nations, has come America s 
attitude toward the rest of the world. We, 
because of what we are, feel safer and strong- 
er In a World as varied ais the people who 
make It up— aWSrld where no country rales 
another and all countries can deal with the 
basic prbfilems ' of human dignity and deal 
With those problems In their own way. 

Now,' tinaer the monument which has wel- 
comed so many to'oUr shores, the American 
Nation returns to the finest of Its traditions 
today* 

Tb.e days of unlimited immigration are 

Pa B’ut those who do come will come because 
of what' they are, find not because of the 
land from which they sprung, 
v when the earliest settlers poured into 
a wild "continent there Was no one to ask 
them where they carfie'trom. The only ques- 
tion was: Were they sturdy enough to make 
the journey, Were they strong enough to clear 
the land, were they enduring enough to make 
a home" for freedom, and were they brave 
enough to die for liberty If it became neces- 

Sa And° so°lt "has been through all the great 
arid testing moments of American history. 
This year we see In Vietnam men dying 
men named Fernandez and Zajac and Zellnko 

and Mariano and McCbrfiilck. 

Neither the enemy Who killed them nor the 
people whose Independence they have fought 
to save ever asked them where they or their 
parental came from'. 'They were all Ameri- 
cans." It was for freemen and for America 
that they; gave their all, they gave their lives 

, and selves. „ . . 

By eliminating that same question as a test 
for immigration the Congress proves our- 
selves "Worthy of those men and worthy of our 
own traditions as a nation. 

SO it Is In that spirit that I declare this 
afternoon to the people of Cuba that those 
Who seek refuge here in America will find it. 
The dedication of America to our traditions 
as an asylum for the oppressed is going to 
be upheld. 

'■'i have directed the Departments of State 
and Justice and Health; Education, and Wel- 
fare to immediately make all the necessary 
arrangements to permit those In Cuba who 

- seek freedom to make an orderly entry Into 
•the United States of America. 

Our first concern' will be with those 
Cubans who have been separated from 
their children and their parents and their 
husbands and their wives that are now in 
•this country. Our next concern Is with 
those who are Imprisoned for political rea- 
sons. 

And I will send to the Congress tomorrow 
a request for supplementary funds of $12,- 
600,000 to carry forth the commitment that 
I am making today. 

T am asking the Department of State to 

- sbek through the Swiss Government Imme- 
diately the agreement of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment In a request to the president of the 
International Bed Cross Committee. The 
request is for the assistance of the Com- 
mittee In processifig the movement of refu- 
gee’s from Cuba to Miami. Miami will serve 
as a j56rt of entry and temporary stopping 
place for refugees as they settle In other 
parts of this country. 

And to all the voluntary agencies in the 
United States, I appeal for their continu- 


ation and expansion of their magnificent 
work. Their help Is needed In the reception 
and settlement of those who choose to leave 
Cuba. The Federal Government will work 
closely with these agencies In their tasks of 
charity and brotherhood. 

I want all the people of this great land 
of ours to know of the really enormous con- 
tribution which the compassionate citizens 
of Florida have made to humanity and to 
decency. And all States in this Union can 
join with Florida now in extending the hand 
of helpfulness and humanity to our Cuban 
brothers. 

The lesson of our times Is sharp and clear 
in this movement of people from one land 
to another. Once again, it stamps the mark 
of failure on a regime when many of Its citi- 
zens voluntarily choose to leave the land of 
their birth for a more hopeful home In 
America. The future holds little hope for 
any government where the present holds no 
hope for the people. 

And so we Americans will welcome these 
Cuban people. For the tides of history run 
strong, afid in another day, they can return 
to their homeland to find it cleansed of 
terror and free from fear. 

Over my shoulder here you can see Ellis 
Island, whose vacant corridors echo today 
the joyous sounds of long-ago voices. 

And today we can all believe that the lamp 
of this grand old lady is brighter today— and 
the golden door that she guards gleams more 
brilliantly In the light of an Increased lib- 
erty for the people from all the countries of 
the globe. 

Thank you very much. 


SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE FO- 
GARTY BEFORE THE WORKSHOP 
AT TRINITY COLLEGE. WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 

(Mr. FOGARTY (at the request of Mr. 
Bingham) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include a speech Which I delivered 
before the workshop at Trinity College, 
Washington. D.C., on Wednesday, July 
14 , 1965 : 

Propping Open the College Gates 
(By the Honorable John E. Fogarty) 

I am delighted to be here this morning 
and I am honored to have been Invited to 
participate in this workshop. The scope and 
breadth of the topics that you have set your- 
selves for discussion Is certainly Impressive. 
It is most encouraging to those of us who 
are called upon to consider what the Federal 
role In support of higher education should 
be— and how this role should properly be 
played — to see a group such as this giving 
serious and concentrated thought to the role 
of women’s colleges in broadening the spirit- 
ual, intellectual, and civic life of the com- 
munity'. 

Both these roles— that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and that of the smaller colleges— 
are In a period of change. The Impact of 
politics on Catholic women’s colleges Is there- 
fore not Just an interesting topic for a series 
of discussion: it is a vital issue in which you, 
as educators, and I, as a legislator, must be 
equally concerned. I am, of course, speak- 
ing of politics not in Its abstract sense as 
‘‘the science and art of government,” nor in 
its earthier partisan sense, but in the sense 
of Webster's second definition . "the practice 
of managing affairs of public policy." Higher 
education has become a prime problem of 
public policy. The solution of this problem 
in the best Interest of the Nation, of the 
educational Institutions and, above all. In 


tlie Interest of the young people to he edu- 
cated, is a task demanding our thoughtful 
cooperation in a spirit of unselfish public 

service. . J 

Much has been said and written about the 
extraordinarily rapid growth of college en- 
rollment In this country. Of course this 
creates problems but It should neither 
frighten nor deter us. Rapid growth iaj one 
population, gross national product, health 
of the most characteristic aspects of Amer- 
ican life — it Is reflected In statistics on, our 
services, research, and so forth. With this 
growth has come an Increasing complexity In 
making our lives and In making our livings. 

In one respect, this complexity simply 
means that a college education today has the 
sort of valufe that was attributed to a jhlgh 
school education a generation ago. 

But In another, more Important sense, 
which perhaps defines the Federal Govern- 
ment’s interests and responsibilities In edu- 
cation, this complexity reflects the enormous 
and accelerating economic and social growth 
of this Nation In the past few decades. 

College education, as a luxury of a privi- 
leged minority, Is Inappropriate when we 
are dealing, as we must deal, with the funda- 
mental human rights and welfare of all our 
people. At no time In our history has this 
country required more of its people to under- 
stand the democratic process, to comprehend 
the issues on our national agenda, to; help 
develop reasonable, compassionate laws and 
programs. ; 

In his special message to Congress on edu- 
cation, in 1963, President Kennedy said: 

“For the Individual, the doorB to the 
schoolhouse, to the library and to the col- 
lege lead to the richest treasures of our open 
society: to the power of knowledge — to the 
training and skills necessary for productive 
employment — to the wisdom, the Ideals, and 
the culture which enrich life — and to the 
creative self-disciplined understanding of 
society needed for good citizenship in to- 
day's changing and challenging world. 1 

“For the Nation, increasing the quality 
and availability of education Is vital to both 
our national security and domestic well- 
being.” 

Education must be one of our primary na- 
tional goals — perhaps I should say the pri- 
mary national - goal because nothing matters 
more to the future of our country. 

Higher education has become a prerequi- 
site to the fulfillment of the Individual’s 
potential In society, and to the continuing 
strength and leadership ot this country. The 
magnitude of this was spelled out Ipy the 
American Council on Education testifying in 
favor of the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963. By 1980, the Council said, every 
existing college and university In this coun- 
try will have to double its enrollment — and 
1,000 new Institutions will have to be cre- 
ated with an average enrollment of 2,500 
each. 

This assignment for education Is enormous. 
In less than 15 years we shall have to more 
than double what it has taken more than 
300 years to build. 1, for one, do not doubt 
that we can do this. In fact, we can db what 
needs to be done In many ways— we can do 
it haphazardly, chaotically, frantically, or 
with a good deal of deliberate thought to 
planning and proper organization. 

The expanding demand for college educa- 
tion generates a corresponding need for ex- 
panded facilities. Most of our educational 
Institutions are working energetically to 
meet this need. Indeed, many of our; small- 
er colleges welcome this task as a challenge 
and as an opportunity for growth. This is 
natural— and It Is healthy, provided the 
growth Is carefully geared to the pattern of 
emerging needs. 

We hear a great deal these days about the 
need for more centers of excellence. Certain- 
ly, every educational Institution must strive 
to be a center of excellence — but does this 
mean that all these Institutions should strive 
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as a rather more' important sort of trouble, 
especially as the Vletcong fortress areas are 
In the main only Inhabited by the Vletcong 
troops. 


The Latest or. Unwanted Babies. 

, . .• (By Holmes Alexander) 

WASifiNOTON, D.tJ.T^Tfie '&Stli’ Congress last 
week earned a' footnote in history by writing 
birth control into both pur foreign and do- 
mestic policies. " Then It went Itself one bet- 
ter by preventing a population explosion 
which could have added another municipality 
tp the 18,000 which' already ' exist as the 
brawling, unkept, and unruly problem chil- 
dren of the Nation. The astonishing ’89th 
sidetracked the administration bill’ for home 
rule in the District of Columbia. It sub- 
stituted a bill that called for referendum 
and would postpone the evil day for at least 
a year and maybe more— provided, of course, 
that the old pro In the White’ House doesn’t’ 
pitch himself out of this defeat’in the’ filial 
innings of the session. 

Listening last week to the House debate on 
home rule, the’ reporter heard every argu- 
ment except the one that mattered: for 
heaven’s sake', leave well enough alone. 

The bill’s proponents japped about taxa- 
tion without representation. But we all pay 
the Federal taxes which support the' Nation’s 
city, as well as the Nation’s "many other* in- 
stitutions. And we residents of’ the Nation’s 
only city did vote in 1964 for the national 
offices of President and Vice President. 

"The bill’s opponents yapped about any- 
thing that would postpone the final vote. 
They could hardly be blamed. They were 
desperate in the teeth of a demagogic tor- 
nado. This is a’ city without industry, ex- 
cept for Government, arid without roots. It 
is a city from which crime and undesirable 
Immigration are driving out such private 
financial capital as there is. The' new tele- 
phone directory shows an exodus of phone- 
using persons and enterprises. The stock of 
the Potomac Electric & Power Co. is on the 

The 'anticipated home rule is the reason 
for the flight. The reality' of home rule Is 
expected to turn flight into rout. But Con- 
gress insisted upon becoming the legislative 
midwife to the most Unwanted child of the 
century. 

As if to <Joc.ument the fatuity of the House 
action, the mail last week brought materials 
from Los Angeles and New York, both in the 
throes of municipal anguish. 

Poor Sam Yorty. The mayor of’ Los An- 
geles was writing to newsmen and columnists 
abopt a wolf that had come down on his 
fold. The Poverty "Corps^ — the tr.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity— was’ turning his 
slums into a “huge pork barrel,” not for the 
city's poor but for the ’poor’s Federal pro- 
tectors. A charter of municipality is no im- 
munity from the flx-its of Federalia. Here 
in Washington we "will build a ’city hall that 
will become another province for the czar- 
lsts of the welfare state to plunder. 

From Manhattan came a new book, "A City 
Destroying Itself” by Richard Whalen, au- 
thor of the Ambassador Joe Kennedy biog- 
raphy: “A Founding Father.” Whalen tells 
Of the built-in capacity for self-destruction 
that exists in cities. Washington and New 
Y_.ork. are. much alike. The two towns hold 
enormous concentrations’ of huijian stills. 
They are filled with monuments and collec- 
tions of knpwledge that attest to the great- 
ness of America, and of Western civilization. 

But, alas, are even the best of^clties self- 
governable? . Do the power and 'magnetism 
of 'the few" civic' grandees crush the more 
humble human spirit of the many? Is there 
in a city no neighborly comradeship that 
tempers the wind of the unshorn lambs? 

.In Washington this protection has been 
supplied by Congress to an extent that no 


city hall seems able to do. In Gotham, as 
Whalen writes: 

“The New Yorker of humble talents and 
ambitions derives no benefit from living in 
the world’s greatest city, but instead pays 
more or les§ each year.” 

These are the forces which this author 
finds to be destroying the cities: the venality 
and apathy of local politics; the cold uncon- 
cern of the financial and social rulers for the 
ruled. 

It’s a cruel, unsympathetic world into 
which to bring an infant municipality — and 
this was almost done by a Congress which 
has been preaching birth control. 

[From the Chicago (111.) Tribune, Sept. 30, 
1965] 

Stopping Reds Was Credo of Dead Marine — 
Wrote op Plight of Vietnamese 

Marine Cpl. Edwin J. Falloon, 20, firmly 
believed communism must be halted at any 
cost. He gave his life at Phu Bai In South 
Vietnam fighting for that belief. 

“He was very concerned about the situ- 
ation over there and he wanted to do any- 
thing that could be done about it,” his 
father. Dr. Edwin L. Falloon, 9543 Central 
Park Avenue, Evergreen Park, said yesterday. 
“He was due to he coming out of Vietnam 
and was the next on. the list to leave.” 

BROTHER RICE GRADUATE 

Corporal Falloon was graduated from 
Brother Rice High School in 1963 and shortly 
thereafter joined the Marine Corps. He was 
a member of the 3d Marine Amphibious 
Group that was sent to South Vietnam in 
April. 

“In all his letters he wrote of the plight 
of the people of South Vietnam," Dr. Falloon 
said. "He tried to pretend that he wasn’t 
in any danger, but we knew he was.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Falloon have three other sons 
and four daughters. They are Robert, 13; 
Tom, 6; Jim, 4; Marilyn, 16; Jeanne, 14; 
Marguerite, 10; and Patricia, 9. 

NOTIFIED TUESDAY 

The family received notice of Corporal 
Falloon’s death from the Defense Depart- 
ment on Tuesday. 

The Defense Department yesterday Identi- 
fied two other servicemen who were killed In 
action In Vietnam. They were Navy Lt. 
Comdr. Carl J. Woods of Lemoore, Calif., and 
Army Lt; James P. Kelly of Hatboro, Pa. 
Listed as missing in action was Air Force 
Capt. George R. Hall, whose hometown was 
not listed. 


Immigration Bill Confer 


SPEECH 



HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE .HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
support of the conference report on the 
immigration bill which is now under 
consideration by the House. 

I think this bill is long overdue. Over 
a long period of time now, I have been 
filing and pressing a major immigration 
bill designed to remedy some of the prob- 
lems that this bill deals with. 

It is a bill which would allocate and 
transfer some unused quota numbers 
from some nations to other nations 
haying oversubscribed quotas. It had 
the support of three Presidents and 
many groups and people. 


My bill was designed, just as the cur- 
rent bill is, to reunite families and ex- 
pedite the admission to the United States 
of the loved ones of American citizens, 
who have served this Nation faithfully 
and well, etstablished themselves here 
and brought up their children here, and 
who have as good loyal citizens contrib- 
uted greatly, in war and peace, to the 
security, well-being and prosperity of our 
nation. 

Naturally I am gratified that the prin- 
ciples of immigration law which I have 
striven for so long in this body have 
finally been written into this great hu- 
man charter of immigration which we 
are considering today, 

It was back in April 1953 that I first 
sponsored legislation to redistribute un- 
used immigration quotas, which averaged 
about 60,000 yearly then. I did this in 
an effort to help correct the inequities in 
the immigration, laws which discrimi- 
nated against such countries as Italy 
and Greece in the allocation of immigra- 
tion quotas. 

I was prompted then, as I am now in 
my support of the bill now before the 
House, to help unite families here with 
their loved ones remaining overseas. I 
was convinced then, and I am convinced 
now more than ever, that liberalization 
of the immigration laws is a matter of 
simple justice and I am glad that this 
House is finally acting to revise the na- 
tional origins clause so as to help thou- 
sands of worthy American citizens with 
close relatives caught in the web of dis- 
criminatory quotas who have been wait- 
ing for many years for the chance to 
come to this country. 

As is the case in the bill now before 
the House, my bill was drafted in such 
a way that no increase in the overall 
quota totals is required. My bill merely 
redistributes the unused quotas with the 
added provision that those countries 
benefiting from the unused quota system 
would repay, whenever necessary, over 
a 5-year period, the countries from which 
additional quota numbers have been re- 
ceived. This would help such nations 
as Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Armenia, 
Albania, and other countries behind the 
Iron Curtain whenever freedom is re- 
stored to these unhappy lands. 

However, I want to make it clear that 
I oppose the concessions made in the 
conference to the other body by writing 
into this bill a ceiling on immigration for 
our neighbors of the American hemi- 
sphere. To my mind, this is a step back- 
ward, and I am fearful that it will cause 
a great deal of misunderstanding on the 
part of our neighbors. 

It is true that these neighbors will still 
receive 40 percent of the total quotas 
provided by the bill, but nevertheless, for 
the first time in history quota restric- 
tions are imposed upon them, and I think 
this is most unfortunate and most 
unwise. 

How the formula designed to admit 
people on the basis of their skills, talent, 
ability, and so forth, will work out is 
problematical, and depends upon the 
way the law is administered. 

While scholarship, talents, and ability 
always have their place and, contribute 
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>. hat. oyeriook ths fact gle .to enact this bill and X trust it will bas gone far afield from jte. constitutional 

as our own national experience so prove worthy of our confidence. 


frQHJ..the lovgly, from House of Representatives, U.S., 
the humble, .from the unschoolecj and committee oji the judiciary, 

untutored, and Olten frqtn those who for Washington, D.C., August 12, 1965. 

Have been (jellied opportunities, Hon - Philip j. philbin, 
that* much OI the great leadership and Member of Congress, House of Representa- 

°*' thlS ^ ati0n liSooSSS^l have your letter of July 
* . i . . ' ,-15, concerning HR. 2078 to amend section 

_ This Nation needs hewers of wood and 201 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
drawers Of water Who can furnish the so as to provide that all quota numbers not 
Sinews for our economy and for our way used In any year shall be made available to 
of life, and fp* the $cypbpn\en.t of our immigrants In oversubscribed areas In the 
family structure, from whicli so many following year, ar.d for other purposes. Tour 
leaders have sprung, and so many strong, bm w ° uld p , rovlde f ° r the redistribution of 
loyal people have como'to defend the 0 X ^ 30 “' OVer 5 fl8cal rearS 
country m lame, of ©eed, to, operate its. ^ new immigration bin, as amended by 
. its systeiris, its my subcommittee and approved by the full 

arid, do. *nc wprk, fii^t has ,to be committee 4 on the Judiciary provides for the 
done "in any great economic system like redistribution of the unused quota numbers 

'jSiiWif' 5 -'' • ***■ 1 ' J -r-t''— V , S I riiiririnr + V»o w nvt O R nnr, 1 „ nn . n ^ „ J 4- v. 


role of Interpreting the law.” It has demon- 
strated Its power to make law as well. 

Unless this trend Is reversed — and soon — 
Congress will become a meaningless debating 
society,. H the President will allow it the 
privilege of debate, that is. 

The present Congress shown no signs of 


Dear Colleague : I have your letter of July having either the willingness or the ability 


16, concerning H R. 2078 to amend section 40 P ul1 itself and the Nation back from the 
201 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, brink of presidential dictatorship. Perhaps 
so as to provide that all quota numbers not the next Congress will. It will only if the 
used In any year shall.be made available to people of the United States have the good 
immigrants in oversubscribed areas In the senEe to elect individual Congressmen who 
following year, and for other purposes. Tour possess the brains, stamina and intestinal 
bill would provide for the redistribution of fortitude to say “no" to both President and 
unused quota numbers over 5 fiscal years Court — and make it stick, 
ending June 30, 1971. | 

The new immigration bill, as amended by ■■ 


ours. : ,' ; ' 

X hope and urge that the administra- 
tors of the immigration bill will have this 


during the next 3 fiscal years and thereafter 
eliminates the national origins quota system. 
In addition, your bill repeals section 207 of 


factor to mind and wilf not close the 

Me wortoy . the industrious, to 1 am enclosing I “fy of the report on that 
the Tjonest, eager, if ordinary, . citizens legislature, 
who want ‘ to ^COIJl£ Jo tofs’ ^pljiltfy as With kind regards, I am, 
many of our forebears did, to seek the op- Sincerely yours, 

Michael A. Peighan, 

Chairman. 


Pope Paul’s Appeal for Peace at the 
United Nations; and the First Papal 
Visit in History to America 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


portutoties of its‘ffeei3o|n and jiy their 
devotion, loyalty, and labor lift them- 
Belves up and lift their families up to 
Strengthen the fijjer and, the leadership 
ef’tKejIoyhtry/ ~ 

'i^iero, i? A great place for the geniuses, 
the supertalented. and the well to do. 
But they alone will hot suffice. We must 
also, to the extent we can, be a haven for 
the worthy poor, the unprivileged, the 
disadvantaged, those of the strength. 
Will, and determination to make their 
way, those willing to work their way up, 
those who will, be loyal to American in- 
stitutions, a credit and asset to the 
Nation. , " ' “ 


. .to.ahy @ent, Mr. Speaker, I think the Greenville Piedmont, in an editorial of 
committee, on the whole, has done well September 27, 1965, has made some 


to lor muB ing and presenting this bill timely observations on the surrender of 
and I think it will be helpful to our congressional power and authority to 
foreign relations, and hope it will be the executive and judicial branches. I 
helpful to other ways as well: to our hope that everyone of my colleagues will 
friends ansi neighbors who can be re- read this editorial and take its message 
united. wjjh th§ir dear ones, to our econ- to heart. The editorial follows: 

Oinjj £6 meet some of its needs, and tp our Needed; A U.S. Congress With Ability 
great Government and. pur local com- To say “No" 

munities to whom fresh, young vigorous The American Enterprise Institute has put 
blqod may, as in the past, bring new its finger on a major threat to liberty In the 
sttehgth^ new ideas Of shaping our free United States. In a report on the present 


HON. JAMES R * G R 0VER, JR.i 

Michael A. Peighan, ot Hit,' York 

Chairman. IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

. Thursday., October 7, 1965 

Needed: A U.S. Congress With Ability Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, only God 
* c „ knows if Pope Paul’s sacrifice at his age 

10 bay no and his unprecedented appeal to the 

~ :_r — United Nations today will result in a 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS serious and successful consideration for 

- ■ - op true peace by the world. I am sure my 

HON AI RFRT W WATCHN colleagues wifi pray sincerely with His 

nun. ALdEK 1 W. W A 1 oUN Holiness for the peace that is so desired 

of. south Carolina by mankind and, to date, so elusive. ! 

IN THE HOUSE OF representatives No matter the outcome, however, 
Thursday, October 7, 1965 there is no doubt that the United States 

Mr WATSON Mr fVlo WR s blessed by the presence — the first 

September ^^65 madfso ° f **** S 

braurbic 1 ^ T ° tllOSe ° f ° lh6P falthS > *0 Whom 

t °A6CUviVG ana judicial branches. X Hp py^atih ph vvic o vm o 4+ n?rit , u-xi 

hope that everyone of my colleagues will courtev and Wstorv 
read this editorial and take its message • . . . , 

to heart. The editorial follows: „ T The , a ’i t ?? or the Prize-winning book, 

Needed- a tt«? rnwropcc wrru Loves Stigmata, and also author of 

U ‘to C say “No" W A the famous poetical tribute to President 

The American Enterprise Institute has put SKf " £ hich WRS 

its finger on a major threat to liberty In the eftetl m the Congressional Record on 


role of Congress, the institute concludes 
that the general public Is guilty of creating 
"a veritable threat of dictatorship” by plac- 
ing both the office and the person of the 


Strength, new ideas of shaping our free United States, in a report on the present J * ni J, ai T 1964, by the beloved friend 
institutions along sound free, construe- Congress, the institute concludes OE former Senator Kenneth B. 

tiye lines, designed to cope with and con- ^hat the general public is guilty of creating Keating, of New York — this poet-friend 
quer me problems of the space age'. ‘avertable thr^t of dictatorship” by piac- of mine, Miss Kay Magenheimer of 

Ia^k unanimous consent to revise and on an exalted *** Sf b wb’ ?’«•* 1 ? as wrltten for h er next 

extend my remarks and include thereto This conclusion stems ^rom* a’ basic fact **?*?? i ol l? W i ng p - oem on the ^°P e ’ s 
as paft of my remarks a very fine letter about human pature: if you give a man a Y lslt w 1 ^ 11 sl \e has given me permission 
from the highly dedicated, able and dis- job and unlimited resources to accomplish qu °J e ' A , n ? 1 do so p ow because I be- 
tinguished chairman of the subooixpnit- be will expand his job into areas of more h ev £ it contains for history the essence 
te$ which heard and reported this leg- po ^® r- , .. of onr times and the significance of Pope 

islation, my beloved and esteemed friend, Y.fY p ?: n fi 0I Y 0f Pr esidenc y lnto areas Paul s visit to the United Nations. 
Chairman Michael A. Feighan, whicli wtat has been halDemn^in^thY , 17116 author-poet asks that you bear 

makes 'it clear .that the new immigration, states for decades. P it has been happening itl “ md that . the J ord t “ devil ” “ US6d 
Pill as amended by the subcommittee because the general public has failed to 1 f l . tne l >oemis usednotonlyinthere- 

J is 1-1 -F. . Vl ! -A.J 1 - _ ... . . Hffimic enneo Tvn4- i c nlcA mmUAli „ C Jll 


• unanimous consent to revise and pTesldem on anexalted p^estah ° “ e 

extend my remarks and include therein This conclusion stems from a basic fact 
as part of my remarks a very fine letter about human nature: if you give a man a 
from the highly dedicated, able and dis- job and unlimited resources to accomplish 
ttoguished chairman of fhe subcommit- to be will expand his Job into areas of more 
tec which heard and reported :his leg- po Z* r - , 

lslation, my beloved and esteemed friend, presidency into areas 

Chairman Michael A. ; Feighan, which what ^ bcen happening' ITthl united 
makes 'it clear .that the new immigration, states for decades, it has been happening 

Kill no n 1 . .... ° 


filfd approved by the full committee un- elect Congressmen who would insist upon 
der the able leadership of the distin- maintaining the traditional system of checks 
guished gentleman from New York fMl’. 011(1 balances In the National Government. 
Celler], provides for the redistribution As a result the present congress has be- 
of. the unused quota numbers and there- Pp L a TJ pu fi' et f 2 f the Pr « Eld e n t—and 

after eliminates' the national origin pnnfng the snin^ 11 " “ heEltancy about 
Quota system and repeals section 207 of J 

fn Q „ j xt<-< « _v _%■» Sctuoiu if gvgt bas congrsssioiial influence 

gration and Nationality Act, all been at such a low ebb. Not only has the 
Of which were primary objectives of my President stolen power from the Congress; 
original bill. It has been a long strug- so, too, has the Supreme Court. The Court 


ligious sense but is also symbolic of all 
the diabolical strictures and shocking ac- 
tions against such a country as ours 
which means so well and sacrifices so 
many wonderful lives and so much hard- 
earned money to protect freedom here 
and around the world. 

A beautifully engrossed copy of this 
poem was presented as a gift to His Holi- 
ness during his visit. It follows: 
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them, too, that discrimination against race 
and color are disappearing from the American 
scene and that it was the law which initi- 
ated this rennalssance of human rights. Yes, 
tell them, if they care to listen, that the 
supremacy of law in the affairs of men is 
the triumphant climax of man’s eternal 
quest for human dignity and freedom. Re- 
cite the record of those dark and terrible 
moments of history when the common man 
could cry, in tragic truth, “right forever on 
the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne,” 
. but that now, with the law as our arbiter of 
Justice, wfe can believe, with reassuring hope, 
the last two lines of that couplet: 

“Yet that scaffold sways the future, Jand 
behind the dim unknown 
. Standeth God within the shadfl 
ing watch above his own.” 



THE IMMIGRATION AND 
ALITY ACT OF 1965 

Mr. INOTTYE. Mr. President, It is 
especially fitting to say a few words 
about one of this year’s most significant 
legislative accomplishments, the reform 
of our immigration laws. We all have an 
interest in this subject if only because, 
in the phrase of President Kennedy, we 
are all, except for the Indians, a nation 
Of immigrants or their descendants. 
But for 40 years, and despite the urging 
'of four Presidents, our Immigration laws 
contained the discriminatory national 
origins formula, emphasizing birthplace 
in choosing our immigrants rather than 
persona] merit or family ties. 

The results were grotesque. A much- 
needed scientific or medical research 
specialist would be kept out because he 
was born in a disfavored country, while 
an unskilled laborer from northern 
Europe would be welcomed. The laborer 
would also be favored ahead of the 
mother of an American citizen bom in 
the wroilg place, who might have to wait 
for years before her son could bring her 
to join him. Such a system, which pre- 
sumes that some people are inferior to 
others solely because of their birthplace, 
was intolerable on principle alone. 

Perhaps the single most discriminatory 
aspect of the law was the so-called 
Asian-Pacific triangle provision. This 
clause required persons of 50 percent or 
more Asian ancestry to be assigned to 
national duotas not by their own place 
of birth, but according to that of their 
Aslan forebears. 

There was the case of a young South 
American in the Republic of Colombia, 
who was eligible and fully qualified to 
come here. His wife was also a native 
and a citizen of Colombia. But she was 
the daughter of a Chinese father. As a 
result, this young woman had to be con- 
sidered half-Chinese and thus admis- 
sible only under the quota for Chinese 
persons of 105. This meant that if her 
husband chose to come ahead to the 
United States, he would have to wait for 
his wife until the year 2048 if he did not 
become a citizen. If he did become a 
citizen, however, he and his wife could 
beTetiMcd in a mere 5 years. 

To end the injustice and the costs 
which the national origins system need- 
lessly inflicted. President Johnson last 
January called on Congress, in a special 
message, to pass the administration’s 
immigration reform bill and to do so 


promptly. The hew law which he signed 
on October 3, at the Statue of Liberty, 
selects Immigrants within an overall 
limit of 170,000 on the basis not of birth- 
place or ancestry but rather by a system 
of preferences based on family relation- 
ships to our people and special skills that 
will be of real benefit to our country. 

The new law means fairer, better selec- 
tion of immigrants within the limits we 
are willing to accept. The law does not 
open the floodgates to an excessive 
amount of immigration. Moreover, all 
the present safeguards against subver- 
sives, criminals, illiterates, potential pub- 
ic charges, and other undesirables are 
retained. The safeguards against immi- 
grants who might cause unemployment 
are actually strengthened. The overall 
result is an immigration law that is far 
more just, humane, and beneficial to the 
Nation. 

EXPLORATION ASSISTANCE 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
September 14, 1965, President Johnson 
submitted to Congress the 14th semian- 
nual report of the Office of Minerals Ex- 
ploration of the Department of the 
Interior for the period ending June 30, 
1965. The report is available to the 
public on request to the Department, It 
shows the achievements and program of 
the Office of Minerals Exploration for 
that period. 

I ask unanimous consent that Presi- 
dent Johnson's letter accompanying the 
report and an excerpt from the report 
explaining the program be printed in the 
Record. 

The letter was addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Presi- 
dents’ letter was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the I4th semiannual 
report ot the Office of Minerals Exploration, 
Geological Survey, from the Secretary of the 
Interior as prescribed by section 5 of the act 
of August 21, 1958, entitled “To provide a 
program for the discovery of the mineral 
reserves of the United States, Its territories 
and possession by encouraging exploration 
for minerals, and for other purposes." 

Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The White House, 

Exploration Assistance Program 

The Office of Minerals Exploration in the 
Geological Survey conducts a program to en- 
courage exploration for domestic mineral 
reserves, excluding organic fuels, by provid- 
ing financial assistance In exploration to pri- 
vate Industry under Public Law 85-701, ap- 
proved August 21, 1958 ( 72 Stat. 700: 30 
U.S.C. sec. 642), The Office of Minerals Ex- 
ploration also administers contracts with 
royalty obligations remaining from a similar 
program conducted by the former Defense 
Minerals Exploration Administration under 
setelon 303(a) of the Defense Production 
Act of 1960, as amended. Effective July 1, 
1965, the Office of Minerals Exploration was 
transferred to the Geological Survey (30 
F.R. 2877, 30 E.R. 3461) . 


EXPANSION OF AMERICAN BEEF 
EXPORTS 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Small Business Commit- 


tee for the past 9 months, it has been my 
great pleasure to join with the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman! 
in his tireless search for ways and means 
by which American beef producers can 
increase their exports to Western Eu- 
rope. 

Coming, as I do, from a State where 
beef production amounts to 398 million 
pounds annually, this question is of vi- 
tal interest to me and to my State, and 
I have devoted many hours to a study of 
the complex factors involved. 

There is still much to be done, includ- 
ing more hearings later this year which 
will, I hope, focus further public atten- 
tion on the very serious questions of dis- 
criminatory ocean freight rates, the lack 
of adequately equipped ships, docks and 
facilities, and the need for aggressive 
development of our potential European 
markets. 

However, we have already achieved 
remarkable export gains. Fresh and fro- 
zen beef exports in 1964 were 35,347,000 
pounds, four times the 1963 total, and 
figures for the first quarter of 1965 in- 
dicate that we will do much better this 
year. Beef and veal exports increased by 
101.2 percent in the first quarter of 1965, 
compared to the first quarter of 1964. 

Shipment of live cattle has tripled in 
the first 9 months of 1965, compared to 
the full year last year. The figures are 
4,469 for 1964 and 12,247 for 1965 
through September 30. 

Since World War I, we have not been 
an important factor in the world beef 
export trade. Discriminatox-y ocean 
freight rates, combined with rapidly in- 
creasing consumption at home, caused 
American producers and packers to con- 
centrate on the domestic market. 

There was little incentive to compete 
with producers in Australia or Argentina 
when shipping rates were as much as 294 
percent higher to Americans. 

But a rapidly rising standard of liv- 
ing in Europe and a reduction, both in 
Europe’s domestic beef production and 
in its normal import supply, made Amer- 
ican producers aware about 18 months 
ago of a potential new marketing op- 
portunity. 

In looking at the broader results of 
the Fairbanks conference, we should not 
overlook significant steps made toward 
saving the polar bear from extinction. 

My interest in the polar bear and the 
interest of my State in the polar bear 
comes from -the fact that Alaska borders 
on the Arctic Ocean and counts the polar 
bear as one of her native creatures. My 
concern comes from the fact that we 
know so little about this magnificent 
animal. This lack of knowledge was 
the principal theme of my address to 
the conference where I pointed out that 
we do not even know whether there is 
one population or several populations of 
bears, moving from nation to nation on 
the slowly revolving ice pack. The 
meeting, I suggested, should be con- 
cerned with means of improving world 
information on polar bear movements, 
reproduction, longevity and population 
structure. 

Mr. President, the meeting was as good 
for polar bears as it was for people. 
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Many points were agreed upon. The 
•discussion of the delegates was intensive 
aftd. held in a spirit of full cooperation. 
\ ' SThe results, of the meeting have been 
' COffipiled in a series of 18 documents. I 
-have selected several which I feel should 
be called to the attention of my col- 
leagues and to readers of the Record and 
I ash unanimous consent that the “Sum- 
maries of Country Reports,” the “Reso- 
lutions,” the “Statement of Accord,” the 
^Conclusions and Recommendations,” 
and the final list of participants be 
printed at this point. 

’ I also ash that the President’s letter 
:• flaming me as his representative at the 
conference be printed in the Record. 
t There being no objection, the material 
ordered to be printed in the Record, 
'as follows: .... 

•'-As I pointed out earlier, cattle shipped 
■ by boat have tripled in volume this year. 
Mr. Jay Taylor of Amarillo, Tex., who was 
Jchatrwan iff. the President's heef export 
- mission fca Europe last year, gave the 
JCMnihittee an interesting example of 
American business ingenuity when he 
, testified at .our bearings earlier this year, 
t : fOrmnariiy, live cattle are fed hay. 
Which is very bulky and wasteful of 
Space, while being transported by ship. 
'Put Mr. .Taylor showed the committee 
4' feed Ihe has developed which is all pro- 
teip and grain. It occupies much less 
apace. 'and the steer will gain up to 20 
pounds during the trip, worth some 40 
cents a pound, so the cattleman recovers 
part of his shipping costs. 

.«BUt European tastes in beef are still 
attuned tQ the less expensive, leaner, 
-range-fed beef of the type produced in 
Argentina.aacIAustralia. 

- fleipand irl F ” rnnp is still for 
aides., which are similar to our cutter 

: camier graces- Therefore. I believe 

O.OT .great opportunity in the immediate 
future, .iiss in the. development of and 
an appreciation for Choice and Good 
-grain-fed American beef in Europe. 

; : Wle. must. for the American tourist 

.and the more, affluent European, while at 
■the came Jfine we push a continuing edu- 
cation,, program., which will widen this 
market*. ■ 

The promotional campaigns now being 
cairifid jout.in Europe by the American 
Meat. .Institute and the Department of 
Agriculture deserve our encouragement 
ahdbUPPPrt. , - - • - 

- Both these agencies, working in close 

Coopemtipn, have planned a number of 
educational and promotional events in 
•Europe and the United Kingdom this fall 
and winter. ...... - ■ • - - ■ 

Concurrently, we must continue to 
work for .further , reductions in freight 
rates, both on the high seas and do- 
mestically, if we are to establish a per- 
mancht export trade in beef. It was 
heartening, to learn last week that ocean 
shippers have agreed , to continue their 
experimental rate reductions beyond 
September 3Q, the original cutoff date. 

, Ip addition, there is need for extensive 
modification and modernization of dock- 
side storage and handling equipment, and 
extensive modernization to ships, to han- 
dle a growing beef export trade. 

We must be vigilant against efforts to 
create new barriers to American beef in 


Europe through overly restrictive reg- 
ulations and inspection requirements. 

While bending every effort to develop 
the fresh and frozen beef market, we 
must not neglect one in which we are 
already well established, that of variety 
meats — tongue, kidney, liver, and so 
forth. 

In 1964, this country exported 156 mil- 
lion pounds of variety meats to the EEC 
countries, with a value of $32.5 million. 

In summary, Mr. President, the success 
of our efforts to develop a major beef 
export trade in Europe and the United 
Kingdom is dependent on a variety of 
complex factors. 

But the potential value of this trade — 
estimates range upward of 200,000 tons 
and $170 million a year — makes it im- 
perative that we do absolutely every- 
thing required to help it along. 

To that end, I propose the establish- 
ment of a permanent U.S. Beef Com- 
mission to examine all aspects and all 
problems of the trade, and to recom- 
mend appropriate solutions. 

Specifically, the Beef Commission 
should work toward the solution of the 
following problems, as well as others 
which come to its attention during its 
continuing studies: 

First. A complete reappraisal and re- 
adjustment of inland freight rates — the 
rates from the point of production to 
the point of embarkation — is needed. 

Second. It must work for elimination 
of the disparities which exist in ocean 
freight rates, and which damage Amer- 
ican exporters. Our goal should be equal 
treatment In shipping costs. 

Third. Encourage the American ship- 
building industry to make provision for 
modern refrigerated beef shipping space, 
both in new and existing vessels. 

Fourth. Promote the availability of 
oceans transports for beef on the hoof. 

Fifth. Remove the redtape which now 
entangles exporters when they grapple 
with the so-called health regulations of 
importing nations. We must develop 
uniform inspection and health regula- 
tions which will free the shipper of 
bureaucratic redtape. 

Sixth. The Beef Commission must ini- 
tiate an aggressive and comprehensive 
marketing program, including advertis- 
ing, consumer education, trade fairs, per- 
sonal contacts, and development of de- 
tailed knowledge of trade sources in 
Europe. 

Once established, the Beef Commis- 
sion will be able to provide the help and 
the expert knowledge that American pro- 
ducers and shippers need to obtain and 
to retain their fair share of j^ie wprld 
market. 



SIGNING OF THE 

ACT BY PRESIDENT J< 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Un 
October 3, President Johnson, standing 
before the Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor, signed into law a most impor- 
tant act of Congress to improve our im- 
migration laws. This legislation, which 
he recommended to Congress in a spe- 
cial message earlier this year, has abol- 
ished the national origins quota system 
Of immigration. As the President ob- 


served in his special message, this sys- 
tem reflected “neither good government 
nor good sense.” 

For a good many years, thousands 
upon thousands of people in excess of 
the numbers we can reasonably admit 
have desired to come to this country. 
As a result, the basic problem for our na- 
tional immigration policy is to main- 
tain a fair system of selection among the 
applicants for admission. 

For over 40 years we have made our 
choice by means of the national origins 
system, under which quotas were as- 
signed to each country on the basis of 
the national origins of the population of 
the United States in 1920. 

The new law has abolished that system 
and the injustices it has produced. Now 
we have turned away from an irrational 
concern with the place of birth of an im- 
migrant — or of his ancestors — and have 
committed - ourselves to a meaningful 
concern with the contribution he can 
make or the need for reuniting him with 
his family. 

There were many objections to the 
system we have discarded. First of all, 
it did not even do what it proposed. It 
assumed that each country would use its 
quota in full. But the countries with the 
largest quotas— England and Ireland in- 
cluded— fell 50,000 short of their total 
each year. Since the law did not allow 
transfers of unused quota numbers be- 
tween nations, these 50,000 numbers 
were denied to countries with waiting 
lists. In short, the numbers were lost. 
The new law, by doing away with quotas 
and establishing a first-come, first-served 
arrangement, prevents this wastage. 

I might add that the new law does not 
significantly increase the total immi- 
gration per year. It allows for an in- 
crease about equal to these 50,000 num- 
bers unused under the quota system. 

A second objection to our prior policy 
was that it failed to serve the national 
interest. No matter how skilled or Badly 
needed a man might be, if he was born 
in the wrong country, he had to wait — 
perhaps beyond his life expectancy — 
while others less qualified than he could 
enter the United States at will. That 
situation has been corrected, and a man 
with qualifications or skills we need !will 
be considered equally with others in, his 
position. I 

A third aspect of the policy we have 
changed is perhaps the most compelling. 
That aspect was its frequent cruelty. 
One of the fundamental objectives of bur 
society is unity and integrity of the fam- 
ily. Unfortunately, the old system often 
kept parent from child and brother from 
^rother for years — and sometimes for 
decades. It separated families arbitrarily 
and without rational purpose. 

Now we have insured that parent need 
not be kept apart from son or daughter 
and have given adequate recognition to 
family relationsh’ps generally. Best of 
all, we have ended the possibility that 
families may remain broken simply be- 
cause of differing places of birth. 

A fourth point to make is that vjre 
have removed from our statute books an 
affront to most of the nations of the 
world. No longer need we be defensive 
about a scheme that blatantly pro- 
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claimed as a matter of national policy 
. that some peoples are not as worthy of 
consideration ior American citizenship 
as others. As all our Presidents, begin- 
ning with President Truman have 
pointed out, the national origins law was 
a constant irritant to amicable relations 
around the globe. 

Finally, the national origins system 
contradicted opr fundamental national 
ideals and basic values. It denied recog- 
nition to the individual and treated him 
as one of a mass. It judged a man not 
on the basis of his worth or ability to 
contribute to our society, but on his 
place of birth — or, worse yet, in some 
cases, on the place of birth of his 
• ancestors. ! 

We have now rid ourselves of these 
distortions of our true principles and 
have returned to our early practice of 
viewing all men for admission to our land 
without regard to their origins, or the 
origins of their forebears. The act of 
Congress that the President' signed 
before the “Grand Old Lady” on Liberty 
Island does the Nation proud. 


COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 

Mr. RIBICQFF. Mr. President, each 
spring thousands of high school seniors 
anxiously await admittance to the col- 
leges and universities of their choice. 
Many are rewarded with success. Others 
meet disappointment. In fact, some 
100,000 graduates who want to go on to 
college next year will find in April that 
they have not been accepted by an in- 
. stitution of higher learning. 

In many cases the heartache and con- 
fusion that result could have been 
avoided by sensible advice and reasonable 
planning. A series of articles entitled 
“Getting Into College,” by John C. Hoy, 
dean of admissions at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in my own great State of Connecti- 
cut, offers excellent counsel to prospec- 
tive college students and their parents as 
well. 

In these times, when a higher educa- 
tion is of the utmost importance and 
competition to get one becomes more in- 
tense each year, Dean Hoy’s experience 
and concern with the problem of finding 
the right institution for the right stu- 
dent is of interest to us all. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this series of articles be printed in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Getting Into College — Colleges Eye the 
Artful Applicant 
(By John C. Hoy) 

Unlike baseball, it’s the spring batting 
average that means everything when apply- 
ing to college. Most college admissions of- 
fices tell candidates if they have been ac- 
cepted about mid-April, 6 months before the 
freshman year begins. 

And, each year at that time about 100,000 
high school graduates learn that they have 
not foijnd their college. Then a mad scram- 
ble for an opening — oftentimes anywhere — 
is started. 

This is the first of a series of articles writ- 
ten with hope that you — or your son or 
daughter — will not be one of those 100,000. 

No. 184 —17 ' ; 


The series Is Intended to offer advice to any- 
one who may be thinking of college some- 
day. It should be of particular interest to 
'parents and their children who are freshmen 
and sophomores in high school. For families 
with members in the junior or senior years 
of high school each article should be of vital 
concern. 

In many cases the scramble for an open- 
ing could have been avoided: the candidate, 
by planning, should be capable of Insuring 
a good batting average for himself. 

Colleges usually publish a cutoff date for 
applications. New Year’s Day is a popular 
deadline. The best practice is for the stu- 
dent to file applications well before the 
deadline. And the arrangement for an Inter- 
view at the college as early as possible In the 
student’s senior year, certainly prior to Jan- 
uary, 1, Is wise. 

It Is Important to file more than one ap- 
plication. I would recommend that candi- 
dates file four applications, each to a college 
that offers an interesting challenge to the 
student. The following table offers an Idea 
of the way to go about selecting colleges to 
which applications should be sent. 

First application: A long shot. Reaching 
for the moon. But worth a try. 

Second application: This is a tough one. 
But there is a 50-50 chance. 

Third application: Pretty sure of accept- 
ance and it fills the bill. 

Fourth application: A clear shot. 

One may ask, why four applications? 
After all there Is a nonrefundable applica- 
tions fee, usually $10 and Increasing shortly 
to $20 for many Institutions. 

There are good reasons. Let’s discuss 
“reaching for the moon." 

All colleges take gambles and long shots 
each year. Admissions officers pride them- 
selves on their Judgment. They feel 
instincts about certain candidates who don’t 
on paper seem to have all the qualifications. 
And, if the admissions officers are doing a 
good job, their instinctive judgment can pay 
off for the candidate as well as the college. 

Therefore, it is worthwhile for the student 
to do a little “reaching” too. Students 
shouldn’t overextend themselves but neither 
should they hesitate to stretch up on their 
tiptoes when filing an application. 

Since the odds are not with a long shot, 
tiie second and third choices have to be 
much more realistic. 

Actually, although the student may clas- 
sify the second choice as “tough,” It should 
be within reach. It should be a choice that 
can be obtained, say, If the breaks are with 
him. In this instance, a bad break would be 
for the second school to receive an unusually 
high percentage of candidates, all having ex- 
ceptional qualifications. This happens every 
year. 

This is the reason for the third and fourth 
applications. The school the student is 
“pretty sure” of, the third application, may 
have an unusual year, too. 

Thus, the Investment of some extra time 
■ and dollars in filing four instead of one or 
• two applications, is worthwhile Insurance for 
■the young individual who wants to go to the 
right college. 

Getting Into College — Will 4-Year Invest- 
ment Pay? 

(By John C. Hoy) 

If anyone In your family plans to go to 
college, you should all take an honest look 
at the size of the human Investment ahead. 

In all likelihood parents will be Invest- 
ing between $10,000 and $16,000 for tuition, 
room, board, books, travel, and Incidental 
expenses during the 4-year period. 

And since college -age men and women 
have reached the productive age, it is esti- 
mated that any one of them would be capa- 


ble of earning somewhere between $12,000 
and $20,000 had they not gone to college for 
4 years. 

These material statistics are called to a 
family's attention to point out that the de- 
cision before any college candidate is no 
small one, even by one of Its relatively minor 
yardsticks, the dollar. A college education 
Is without question the largest single In- 
vestment most people ever make in them- 
selves. 

But there are other factors of even greater 
weight. 

Four years carved out of one's youth Is a 
significant period of time. How these 4 years 
are invested can substantially alter the in- 
dividual’s approach to all the challenges to 
be faced in the 5 or 6 decades of life after 
college; colleges have the peculiar power of 
shaping the aspirations of their graduates. 

If this investment of dollars, earning po- 
tential, and 4 formative years is made un- 
wisely, the price of the mistake can be the 
costliest parents or their offspring ever will 
have to face. 

At the extreme — and too often the extreme 
Is realized— the child may never have the 
opportunity to fulfill his potential. Thus 
this person’s capacity for making a satis- 
factory way In the world may seriously be 
damaged. The price for this Is often spelled 
out In dissatisfaction throughout life and a 
probable loss of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in earning potential. 

Unfortunately, there are more wrong than 
right decisions made about college. During 
the last half century more than 50 percent 
of students who entered college In this 
country became dropouts. Add to this stag- 
gering percentage the number of students 
who merely “got by” or who finished al- 
though they ended up In the wrong school 
or majoring In the wrong course. One be- 
gins to realize how much thought and effort 
Is required to turn the odds In the favor of 
any student. 

But the odds can be turned In one’s favor 
providing the student Is willing to give 
enough careful thought to the selection of a 
college and to the reasons for deciding to 
attend a particular school In the first place. 

The student should never be allowed to 
back Into the choice of a college. Instead, 
the choice must be made with eyes wide open. 
The candidate must be very much aware of 
all the alternatives. Young men and women 
must think and plot a campaign designed to 
familiarize themselves with the possibilities 
open to them in higher education. They 
must clarify their own philosophy of higher 
education and what they want to accomplish 
during these last years of formal preparation 
for life. 

To plan wisely it must be recognized that 
men and women of 17 or 18 are essentially 
the persons they will become after youth has 
passed. Therefore, if they do the right job 
of assessing their potentials, their strengths 
and weaknesses, they will have made a good 
start toward the right college decision. 

And it is extremely important for parents 
to realize that this is the time to allow t! i 
young adult to make his own decision an . 
live with it. 

Unless young adults can make this decision 
on their own, they are not ready for college. 

This reality — that their child, ready to 
enter college, Is already a young adult — is 
difficult for many parents to accept. 

Once this self-appraisal has been made, the 
students themselves must decide which col- 
lege can do the best job of recognizing their 
potentials and helping them refine these 
potentials. The process of a college educa- 
tion, after all. Is usually more a refinement of 
potentials than a process of acquiring new 
ones. 

This refinement process can take place in 
a wide variety of settings. Clearly no par- 
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-iJSUfef i^Al^u^on has a priority on this kind 


Of offering. 

.Getting' Into college— Timing — \ foiEN Is 
,.!,* ■ V : ' A, ’YOUTH “^LADY? ' ’ ’] [ 

. (By John C. Hoy) 
the average shoe size in the United 
States is 9"; "Tims does not mean that every 
person has a "size 9 foot. 

■Neither does the 'fact that the average 
age of & college freshman is 17 or 18 mean 
-that every youngster is ready for college 
immediately following high school. 

’’ Actually a g(k>d number of young people 
’who take a job for a year or so after high 
school do better beginning college later than 
' they would have 'otherwise, 
i i®iese ukuauy' are young people who need 
further experience vhth the ’‘real world” be- 
fore they can g'afn a bette'r sense' of why they 
•are planning a college education. 

Colleges and universities are very much 
•interested in students who have the kind of 
foresight such a move demonstrates. 

•There should be no embarrassment to a 
parent whose son or daughter takes a 
- working intermission' between high school 
ar.d ' college. More' and more colleges are 
encouraging their' enrolled students to take 
a year Off for just this purposef-of ten with- 
out regard to academic difficulty. 

There are students who attend college 
because they have “nothing better to do.” 
Not surprisingly, students of this sort often 
bog down in the “sophomore slump” — and 
drop out of college altogether. 

■ Prom our experience we believe that many 
' youngsters have the right Instinct about 
whether they are ready for college. All too 
Often it: is the parents who force them into 
mistakes. 

.Parents, understandably, have a tendency 
to' believe that their child will dp well in 
college if only given the chance. This, in 
spite of a record of poor performance in high 
:S; school. 

£ -But logic, no matter how one tries to 

■ stretch It, 'does not indicate that the student 
who d’J'd nqt, like high school and did not do 
well there will enjoy college and get what he 
should out of it. 

An unusually high percentage of parents 

■ Who push this kind of a child often discover 
the term “late, bloomer.” They claim that 
their child, ong who has “not achieved” in 
high school, is really a species of genius who 
has not yet shown his bud. Colleges are 
constantly dealing with young people. They 
are particularly well adept at recognizing the 
Wide variety of “late bloomers” who apply 
for admission. 

Putting pressure on underachievers to go 
to .college is merely increasing the chance 
...that these youths will drop out. The ma- 
jority of college dropouts in the United 
•States, are youngsters who have been under 
this pressure. . . 

: -Occasionally an applicant appears who 
'does not present all the proper credentials, 
but clearly shows a particular dimension of 
independence or creativity which caused him 
• to buck the system in high school. As a 
result this student did not gain the particu- 
lar rewards— ngmely grades— given by the 
secondary school’. 

Such a student may, on the other hand, be 
a voracious reader. This student „ may 
possess a curiosity, and diligence which leads 
into worlds of learning that actually may be 
unmeasurable by the standards of tradi- 
tional achievement. 

Parents %ou}d do, well to aliow their son’s 
or daughter's guidance counselor and admis- 
sions officer tp determine how truly un- 
ushal tlie candidate’s case inay be. When a 
parent says, “1 have a truly unusual son, 
but * * *” the college admissions officer 
feels it’s time to duck. This kind of Infor- 
mation Is best presented by the candidate 
personally. He will have ample opportunity 


to do so on the application form or during 
the interview. 

. Ihjgeneral, colleges are quite, suspicious of 
the cariillcl'ate*'br porent'who comes Into” the 
admissions "office and" uses “the term "late 
bloomer” as an excuse "tor a poor Sigh school 
record. 

. Actually, students who truly belong In this 
category are much too interested and in- 
volved in lively concerns to describe them- 
selves in such a fashion. 

In short, one of the real tests of whether 
a young man or young lady is ready to enter 
college is his or her ability to make an ob- 
jective appraisal of themselves. 

Getting Into College — Student — Not 
Parent — Is Candidate 
(By John C. Hoy) 

Applying to college is perhaps the first 
adult responsibility assumed by young peo- 
ple. It 13 certainly one of the most impor- 
tant tasks they will ever undertake. 

1 feel strongly that parents should recog- 
nize that the college application is the stu- 
dent's responsibility. "Admissions officers far 
prefer to correspond directly with the stu- 
dents instead of their parents. Colleges ad- 
mit students! not parents. 

Too frequently, however, a father sends 
the initial letter on business stationery. It 
is almost as if he doubts his child’s capacity 
to write a letter worthy of consideration. I 
recommend, instead, that routine corre- 
spondence from beginning to end should be 
between student and college,. 

A letter from parents is, of course, welcome 
when it describes a particular problem or 
some condition affecting their child’s appli- 
cation. But generally I hold with the ad- 
missions officer's adage: “The thicker the 
folder, the thicker the kid.” 

Thus the overzealous parent can harm this 
offspring's chance of conducting! an impor- 
tant “negotiation” and developing from that 
experience the qualities of independence that 
will contribute to eventual academic success. 
I am persuaded that the overly dependent 
youngster is far more likely to be a candidate 
for the 50-percent dropout group than the 
young individual with Initiative. 

This is not to say that high school stu- 
dents should willy-nilly go it alone In plan- 
ning a college education. They can and 
should enlist" all the help possible from their 
secondary school’s guidance director or 
counselor. 

The counselor has helped place hundreds 
of students in college. He truly qualifies 
as an expert in the entire college placement 
process. Parents can serve by subtly en- 
couraging^ the student to make a sincere ef-, 
fort." But remember the line is thin between 
parental interest and parental pressure. 
Conflict with the parent is found tp be at 
the root of the majority of academic and 
social difficulties suffered by most students. 

Beyond being a source of information, 
the counselor' also can assist the students 
invaluably by objectively appraising their 
qualifications for various colleges. Recom- 
mendations against trying one college or 
another should not be taken amiss. Parents 
too often misunderstand or feel offended 
when a counselor advises against a particu- 
lar college. 

The fact is, however", that the counselor’s 
and student’s interests are the same. The 
counselor wants to see students from his 
school enter colleges and universities where 
they will' succeed. 

Most counselors will! suggest that students 
apply to three or four institutions. Most 
often the colleges recommended vary in 
terms of entrance requirements. It will be 
wise for students to apply to at least one 
institution where they can be relatively sure 
of admittance. It should, of course, be to a 
college well suited to the applicant’s needs. 

Failure to work out a careful program of 
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college applications too often means failure 
in entering college. Those who have hot 
chosen wisely in applying to colleges often 
find that in the warm days of spring, they 
are out in the cold. Then they desperately!- — 
and too often "hopelessly — seek opportuni- 
ties In institutions at which they wotjld 
have easily qualified if they had only applied 
in time. 

3ut regard for proper timing is not to hr 
mislalcen as advocacy of overly early college 
planning. As an admissions officer, I urge 
early planning; it pays off in most situations 
la life. Eut premature planning is of little 
advantage — and tends to be rather neuroti c. 

Gae college president cautions; “Some ruin 
high school worrying about getting into col- 
lege,” To be specific, the junior year in sec- 
ondary school is soon enough for actual col- 
lege planning — a-sumlng, of course, that the 
student began a college preparatory course jin 
his freshman year. 

I am dead set against students seeking in- 
terviews in the freshman and sophomore 
years. This puts too much “college” pres; lire 
on people before it is sensible for them to 
worry. And their “worrying” is not practical 
for the colleges and universities, either. Be- 
fore junior year the student just has pot 
compiled the academic and personal evidence 
ne:ded for an admissions officer to be able to 
take action. 

“In” School Often Proves “Far Out”— 
Getting Into College 
(By John C. Hoy) 

Americans receive a great deal of training 
in buying on the basis of name and size. 
Whatever its value in everyday life, this pro- 
cedure just does not make sense in selecting 
a college. 

There are more than 2,200 accredited, 14- 
year colleges and universities in this coujn- 
try. An unparalleled dimension of choice! is 
open to prospective students and their 
parents. ; 

Nevertheless, the thinking of far too many 
students and parents is obscured by the feel- 
ing that perhaps 50 of those 2,200 institu- 
tions are the “in” places to go. 

At Wesleyan University we face this prob- 
lem to some degree. My advice to students 
who seem to be applying because of Wes- 
levan’s prestige is to think again and tie - 
cide what they really seek in a college 
education. 

.Basking in supposed prestige is no sub- 
stitute for an education. Furthermore, ;in 
entirely practical terms, many who first go 
to a college or university for superficial rea- 
sons eventually wake up and become very 
unhappy. Some are so disillusioned thjat 
they drop out. ! 

The naivete of this prestige business cjm 
easily be demonstrated. Consider the case jof 
current and recent presidents of three Re- 
nowned universities,' Brown, Duke,, and Har- 
vard. All three were formerly presidents ;of 
Lawrence University in Appleton, Wis. The 
energy and leadership that these distin- 
guished men have so impressively displaybcl 
for their name Institutions was earlirr 
matched by their services at one small Wis- 
consin college. 

In fact, an extraordinary number of dis- 
tinguished university presidents, professoRr, 
and researchers have attended and taught jin 
comparatively unknown institutions. ;A 
Knapp-Goodrich study, “The Origins jof 
American Scientists,” reveals that on a scale 
of the production of scientists, 40 lof 
America’s top 50 institutions are Email libcijal 
erts colleges. Many of these are of lim’ttd 
reputation. Most are located in the Middle 
and Far, West. Only three large, well-known 
H-tilutione- Johns Hopkins, Chicago, apd 
Wisconsin — were listed at all among the top 
50.. . .[ 

Similar studies of the collegiate back- 
ground of business and industrial leaders 
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His shipyard, the largest of any river town, 
was located Just south of the opera house. 
Employing 400 men, during the Civil War 
it delivered to the Navy In only 90 days the 
steam gunt>oat Kanawha. 

At the foot of State Street In Hartford, 
businessmen and their families used to board 
the steamboat, dine In style as she puffed 
downstream, and after a refreshing sleep 
arrive early the next morning In New York — 
all for $2.50 per person. But the railroad 
whistle had long since sounded the death- 
knell of the steamboat, and her last trip 
was made In 1931, bringing to a close three 
centuries of dependence upon the river as 
the main artery of trade and travel. 

Today, there is nary a landing place for 
a single pleasure boat. A few old pilings and 
bulkheads, like ancient ruins, give mute 
testimony of what used to be, and the dikes 
shut out any river view. Behind them has 
risen a glorious new city skyline, and a maze 
of superhighways, but the river has been 
forgotten. On the east side the Hartford 
Yacht Club bravely faces the river, with no 
docks and few moorings. Past the Bulkeley 
Bridge there Is no channel and scarcely 
enough water for a rowboat during the sum- 
mer, The nearest that yachts can anchor Is 
in Wethersfield Cove. 

Worse, has been man’s abuce of the river. 

It has earned the soiled reputation of being 
dirty, smelly, and unfit for man, fish, or bird. 
Being the downstream State, Connecticut in- 
evitably receives the waste of Its three neigh- 
boring States to the north. According to 
the State health commissioner, “the river 
hasn’t been fit for swimming for 50 years.” 
“Fair, noble, glorious river” has now be- 
came labeled “the world’s most beautifully 
landscaped cesspool.” 

Our gravest natural problem, pollution, has 
reduced the available water supply and re- 
stricted recreational development. Almost 
too late, public agencies, prodded by private 
conservation groups like the Connecticut 
River Watershed Council, are taking correc- 
tive action that will require 10 years to com- 
plete and will cost millions of dollars. One 
important phase is the installation of ade- 
quate treatment plants, Like the new one 
serving Farmington, they must be designed 
to remove up to 90 percent of human waste 
before It reaches our streams. 

Equally critical is the discharge of organic 
industrial wastes — now double the amount 
of human sewage. Other pollution hazards 
that must be controlled are synthetic chem- 
icals and detergents, radioactive materials, 
dumps, heated water emptied by Industry, 
pesticides, and even recreational activities. 

Far more than most residents realize, the 
river Is still vital to agriculture, industry, 
and power. For example, tobacco. Using 
river water to irrigate the narrow strip of 
unique sandy soil along its banks, Yankee 
farmers produce $30 million worth of the 
Indian weed annually. Tobacco has been 
raised in the Connecticut Valley oh a com- 
mercial scale for 140 years. Shaped like an 
elephant’s ear, green in the field but brown 
after harvest, growing 10 feet tall, most of 
it is used for feinders and wrappers in cigars. 
Called Long Nines, they were first made in 
South Windsor. ’ 

Connecticut Shade tobacco is now gen- 
erally accepted as the' best cigar wrapper in 
the world. After many experiments growers 
In Poquonock discovered, at the turn of the 
century, that under the shade of cloth they 
could create the necessary tropical atmos-. 
phere found in the East Indies. Nine thou- 
sand acres are planted yearly under the 
white and yellow cheesecloth. Nearly 5,000 
full-time workers are employed, as well as 
' more than 16,000 summer helpers. In Large 
barn or. curing sheds begins the 8-week dry- 
ing process. 

Industry uses millions of gallons of river 
water daily for cooling and processing. 
United Aircraft’s ' Willgoos Laboratory, the 


feldspar plant below Middletown, the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Co. power station nearby. 
This coal-fueled plant now generates six 
times more electricity than when it opened 
in 1953. 

The need for power by Connecticut’s peo- 
ple, who will soon number 3 million, is al- 
most insatiable. In the next decade alone 
the demand will equal the total amount pro- 
vided in the past 80 years. To satisfy this, 
several New England utilities have formed 
the Connecticut Yankee Atomic Power Co. 

At a cost of $100 million they are now build- 
ing the State's first nuclear power facility at 
Haddam Neck. For cooling purposes 372,000 
gallons of heated water will be discharged 
every minute into the river — a requirement 
that has caused conservationists to fear for 
the survival of the shad and other fish in 
water temperatures that may, during the 
summer, exceed 100° F- 

Surprisingly, our river industry is still 
served by the New Haven Railroad. The 
Valley Line from Middletown to Essex oper- 
ates twice weekly, and one clear fall day we 
bought a ticket at the Middletown depot, 
met the crew and climbed aboard. The 
little freight train weaved close to the river 
over a bed that has become so bumpy that 
the maximum speed limit has been reduced 
to 20 miles per hour. But from the diesel 
cab we saw a unique panorama. On through 
the straits the train rumbled along until It 
reached the white piles of feldspar. Then 
past the Helco power station, with its vast 
mound of coal brought in by 95-car trains. 
To Hlgganum where railroad ties are cut, and 
opposite Goodspeed’s Landing to the East 
Haddam lumber and hardware store. Far- 
ther down, whistling by the private cross- 
ings, we glimpsed marinas with their canvas- 
covered hulls, drydocked for the winter. At 
Deep River the engine was reversed and all 
hands gathered in the dining car— a ca- 
boose — for a hot lunch. Then, the return 
journey home over the single track in the 
soft light of an autumn afternoon. 

More essential to Connecticut River indus- 
try than the railroad is the river highway it- 
self, and the tugboats, barges, and tankers 
that ply It daily the year around, Some 
34,000 vessels annually bring 3 million tons 
of cargo upriver, an increase of 25 percent 
in the past decade. Fuel oil accounts for 
more than one-half of the products carried, 
followed by gas, coal, kerosene, jet fuel, and 
petroleum asphalt. 

The U.S. Corps of Army Engineers is 
responsible for maintaining a 15-foot con- 
trolling depth from Saybrook to Hartford. 
Frequently the channel must be dredged of 
the silt that Inexorably accumulates. Some- 
times river silt is used for fill, as in the con- 
struction of this interstate highway near 
Middletown. 

The Coast Guard sees that more than 100 
navigation lights are kept in working order, 
including, since 1839, the sentinel guarding 
the mouth. In winter, it must also free the 
channel of ice, so that bargeB and tankers 
Can get through with their precious cargoes of 
oil and coal for Connecticut homes. Several 
times icebreakers, like the Mahoning, must 
be dispatched from New York. 

With the snow falling hard and storm sig- 
nals flying from Eastport, Maine to New York 
City, we boarded the tug at East Haddam. 
Under the command of Captain Miller, ilfa- 
honing is 110 feet long. With her 8-foot 
stainless steel prop she can easily slice 
through 2 feet of ice. On this stormy morn- 
ing ice 4 inches thick had formed in the 
river at various points, and we set a course 
upstream to clear a passage. She crunched 
along with an occasional shudder of her hull. 
Once or twice her 12-foot draft caused her 
to scrape bottom. Despite the weather we 
sighted several empty tankers on their re- 
turn passage. The thickest ice is usually 
found between Goodspeed's Landing and 
Gildersleeve above the Middletown Bridge, 


where the channel is especially narrow. In 
addition to keeping the channel open, Ma- 
honing tries to prevent blocks of ice from 
building up at the sharp bends and to free 
vessels that become stuck. 

A leading conservationist, William Whyte, 
says: “With the explosive growth in boating 
that is ahead, the river is going to become a 
great recreation highway.” New roads and 
bridges are providing more access to the 
river. Already, our State has 100,000 pleas- 
ure craft. Boating is recognized as the No. 1 
family sport. Along the river are 10 public 
launching sites, with more to come, 8 yacht 
clubs, 3 State parks, 25 marinas and ship- 
yards, most of them below Middletown. 

Army Engineers are embarking on a 2-year 
study of the need for dredging a small boat 
channel along the 32 miles from Hartford 
to Holyoke. At the same time they will make 
a 5-year probe of the entire Connecticut 
River Basin to determine its future potential 
for boating, fishing and even swimming. 
Someday it may be open to as many as 2 
million summer vacationers. 

Fishing the Connecticut and its tributaries 
for bass, perch, herring, shad, and other 
varieties, is happily on the increase, although 
no longer do salmon populate its depths. In 
colonial times they were so plentiful that 
bondservants could not be fed salmon more 
than thrice weekly; and shad, which sold for 
as little as a penny each, were good only for 
fertilizing the cornfields. Over 100,000 shad 
a year are now caught, a multlmillion-dollar 
Investment for commercial and sport fisher- 
men. 

There are encouraging new signs of the 
river being used for the sports and pleasures 
of yesteryear, Trinity College crews once 
again row and race between Bulkeley Bridge 
and the Canoe Club. Recalling steamboat 
days, the Dolly Madison cruises twice dally 
between Hartford and Middletown. The 
Holly, out of Essex, gives landlubbers, a look 
at the watery secrets of Selden’s Creek and 
the bygone splendor of the Haddams, where 
river captains built their homes above the 
banks. And the River Ramble, started by the 
Watershed Council, is now in its sixth year. 

Between the mouth and Essex the marsh- 
lands remain a naturalist’s paradise, even 
though two-thirds of the area have disap- 
peared before the onslaught of civilization. 
Here washed twice a day by salty tides, musk- 
rate scamper through waist -high grasses and 
bulrushes. Wild ducks and a few heron and 
osprey are seasonal guests and sometimes 
hatch their young. At least 16 species of 
fish feed here, as well as wild swans. 

For protection, the State has been acquir- 
ing key parcels of wetlands in the lower 
river. But man cannot cease his encroach- 
ment. The North Cove, for instance, is a 
shallow blind inlet almost surrounded by 
tidal marshes. With Federal funds, it has 
been dredged to provide an anchorage for 
200 small boats. 

An ancient writer held that the same man 
cannot step twice Into the same river, be- 
cause both change. So, too, have the Connec- 
ticut and man’s use of it changed through 
350 years. No longer is its water, in Timothy 
Dwight’s phrase, “everywhere pure, potable, 
perfectly salubrious.” 

It has also been said that a river, like a 
woman, is all the things she has ever been. 
The Connecticut winds through land that is 
still two-thirds forested and one-quarter 
farmed. Despite abuse, despite neglect, Its 
banks are relatively unspoiled. It is still a 
tremendous resource for power, industry, 
commerce, and recreation. 

In our age beauty and progress often con- 
flict. On the one hand, the desperate quest 
to conserve what little of nature remains 
unspoiled on the other, the unquenchable 
demand to develop open areas. The chal- 
lenge for Connecticut is to balance these 
needs, so as to preserve the "last beautiful 
river” for us who have despoiled it — for our 
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children who must someday agalnA'drlnk 
from its life giving flowA T^jen jwerfcan say 
that ours is, in. Bi bJJtpal. Words, p\i\e river 
of the water of life, cle^y-^s (Cfysta 

SIGNING OP THE ^IMMIGRATION 
, , ACT By PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

Mr, PELL, Mr. President, under the 
upraised arm of the Statue of Liberty, 
President Johnson on Sunday, October 
3, 1965, signed the Immigration Act and 
thereby reestablished the traditional 
American concept of justice in addition 
to serving our self-interest. 

For four decades the standards of the 
national origins quota system have 
forced mothers to choose between their 
children and America, kept from this 
Nation the skills and talents ,we needed 
and set up the .false criterion that men 
born in one place were somehow better 
than men . born in another place. 

Under the new immigration law there 
has been created, a system of selecting 
immigrants, based not on the accident 
of where they were bom — or even where 
their forebears , were born— but on the 
basis of reuniting families and on the 
basis of special talents and skills which 
the Immigrant can contribute to our 
special needs. 

The hew law does not permit the im- 
migration of those who would threaten 
the jobs or livelihood of Americans nor 
of those who would be likely prospects 
for the relief rolls. And the skills which 
would give them a preference must be 
In short supply, or of unusual benefit to 
this Nation. 

The new law allows for the admission 
of up to 10,000 refugees a year from Com- 
munist or other forms of persecution and 
from natural disasters, continuing what 
has been the traditional humane policy 
°f America to those afflicted. 

In addition, the new law continues the 
safeguards we have used for many years 
to bar criminals, addicts, subversives, and 
other undesirables. 

In its practical operation, the national 
origins quota, system kept out of this 
country about 50,000 qualified immi- 
grants a year who now would be per- 
mitted to enter the United States. That 
is, of course, an insignificant number for 
a country of our size and wealth. And 
it is virtually unnoticeable in compari- 
son with our population growth of some 3 
million each year. 

Primarily, fhe act is designed not to 
generate increases .but to wipe out in- 
justices, of which there have been many. 

Under the old law, some large-quota 
countries consistently failed to use all of 
their annual quota allotments, but at the 
same time the law would not permit 
these quota numbers to be used by coun- 
tries which had waiting lists. Thus at 
least one-third of .the total authorized 
quota numbers were wasted each year. 
Such was the result of an offensive theory 
that presumed that some people were 
inferior solely because of their birth- 
places. 

, Consider an American with a mother 
in Greece. , Under the old system, he 
would have had to wait at least 5 years— 
often longer— to. obtain a visa which 
‘Would permit her to join him here. 
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Similarly the American citizen with a 
brother or sister or married child in Italy 
could not secure a visa without waiting 
for years. 

Immigrants from favored countries, 
with no family ties and no particular 
skills to offer this country, could, in 
cruel contrast, enter without difficulty 
or delay. 

The same American citizen whose 
mother would have to wait 5 years could 
bring in a domestic servant from the 
United Kingdom or Ireland in from 4 to 
6 weeks. If he chose one from Sweden, 
Belgium, or Germany, the waiting pe- 
ried was only a little longer — from 8 to 12 
weeks. 

This was the system endured by this 
Nation for four decades. It viewed men 
not as individuals but as part of a mass. 
The new law corrects that view. 

The old system deprived this Nation 
of the persons whose skills would have 
been of inestimable value. Many cases 
existed like that of the American hos- 
pital which was urgently in need of the 
services of the young, brilliant surgeon 
engaged in important research in heart 
surgery in India. Despite his top pref- 
erence, the tiny Indian quota of 100 was 
filled. It would have taken years be- 
fore he could be admitted. 

Finally, the national origins system 
created an image of hypocrisy easily ex- 
ploited by those who would blacken our 
stated beliefs in democracy. For ex- 
ample, it required persons of Asian 
stock to be assigned to quota areas not 
by their place of birth but by their racial 
ancestry. 

Thus a husband with a half -Chinese 
wife could come to this country but would 
have to leave her for 5 years until he 
could achieve citizenship. 

These and other anomalies have been 
abolished. The new law sets up a simple 
standard. We will admit those who 
have relatives in this country or whose 
skills we need, and we will do so without 
regard to the country of their birth. We 
shall choose among these people on the 
basis of first come, first served. 

Since we cannot admit all who want to 
come to our land, we must be true to our 
own ideals in deciding who may enter. 
The new law embodies those ideals. 
Fairness is the keynote. Discrimination 
is ended. 


U.S. Marshal 

Joseph F. Novak, of Delaware, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Delaware for the 
term of 4 years, vice Edward J. Hussey, 
deceased. 

Emilio Naranjo, of New Mexico, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of New Mexico for 
the term of 4 years, vice Dave Fresquez 
retired. ^ 

George E. O'Brien, of California, to be U S 
marshal for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia for the term of 4 years. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Thomas W. Sorrell, of Vermont, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Vermont for the 
term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 

Postmasters j 

The following named persons to be post- 
masters: ! 

ARKANSAS 

Vernon M. Livingston, Mansfield, Ark., in 
place of R. w. Barger, retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Andrew Chemyez, Crockett, Calif., lii place 
of L. T. Gray, retired. 

Leon Kulekjian, Parller, Calif., In place of 
J. E. Alfors, retired. 

Raymond A. Brandt, Santa Rosa, Cailf., In 
place of H. M. Schulze, retired. 

COLORADO 

Rallin R. Gihson, CoOlbran, Colo., Ini place 
of E. N. Adams, retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Francis I. Welles, Washington Depot, Conn., 
in place of L. P. Gage, resigned. 

Adolph J. Wojlck, Willlmantic, Conn., in 
place of J. J. Lee, retired. 

GEORGIA 

Charles C. Poindexter. Jr., Ellijay, Ga. In 
place of R. c. Stembrldge, retired. : 

ILLINOIS 

Matthew J. Viscum, Lockport, III., Ini place 
of J. S. West, retired. 

Norman A. Rutter, Saint Library, ill. in 
place of C. S. Rutter, retired. 

INDIANA 

J. Maxwell Clouse, Nappanee, Ind., In 'place 
of L. M. Roose, retired. 

Lloyd G. Schroeder, Wheeler, Ind., In place 
of F. A. Smith, retired. ; 

KANSAS 

Wayne A. Wray, Barnes, Kans., In place of 
J. T. Poland, retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Maxine D. Remley, Silver Grove, Ky., in 
place of E. G. Abbott, retired. 

LOUISIANA j 

Marilyn B. Coco, Hamburg, La., In place 
of M. C. Beridon, retired. r 


RECESS TO TOMORROW 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate stand in 
recess until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 54 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the previous order, 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, October 6 
1965, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 5 (legislative day of 
October 1), 1965; 

Office of Economic Opportunity 
Bernard L. Boutin, of New Hampshire, to 
be Deputy Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 


MAINE 

Orville B. Denison, Jr., Cornish, Maiiie, in 
place of G. B. Haley, retired, 

MARYLAND 

Irvington R. Davidson, California, M<j,, In 
place of R. K . Barefoot, deceased. 

Thelma Wilburn, Gambrills, Md„ in place 
of C. L. Miller, retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Joseph L. Lemieux, North Brookfield, Mass, 
in place of J. H. Short, retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Paul H. Mominee, Dundee, Mich., In place 
of E. M. Potter, retired. 

MISSOURI 

Lawrence P. Cook, California, Mo., in place 
of A. P. Carr, retired. 

Donald H. McConnell, Greenfield, Mo., in 
place of Hazel Ryals, retired. v 

MONTANA 

Wallace W. Paterson, Livingston, Monti In 
place of F. I. Adams, retired. 
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iiomio poli< les fcr' Africa, to make them con- 
sistent and dpedible and thus responsive to 
our natiqlfi f interest in the development of 
St^Sfleland ■ table African states. 



IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1965 
(Mr. BRADEMAS (at the request of 
I Mr. Boggs)’ was granted permission to 
1 extend his remarks at this, point, in the 
Record and to include extraneoiii mat- 
ter.) “ v ,, , 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, October 3, 1965, 1 had the privi- 
1 lege, along with other Members of Con- 
gress and interested citizens, of standing 
if. in the shadow of the Statue ’of Liberty 
; as President Johnson signed into law the 
'i Immigration Act recently ‘ passed by 
Congress. 

As the only Member of Congress of 
Greek descent and as the first native- 
born American of Greek origin ever to 
serve in Congress, I naturally was very 
proud to be present. for" this historic oc- 
casion. It was just over half a century 
that my father emigrated from Greece 
to the United States in order to become 
an American citizen. 

In signing the Immigration Act of 1965 
ipto law, President Johnson lifted a veil 
of hypocrisy from the face of that grand 
old lady that had rested there for 41 
years. 

In those 4 decades, we Americans, have 
said “Give us your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses.” But what we haye 
really meant was: “Give us your immi- 
grants of Northern European ancestry.” 

This is the year in which that hypoc- 
risy at last was conquered, the year of 
triumph for the reform of the national 
origins system on which our immigration 
laws were based, 

, The new immigration law creates a 
system of selecting immigrants based 
not on the accident, of where they were 
born — or even where their ancestors 
were born— but on the basis of reunit- 
ing relatives with families who live here, 
or on the, basis of the special, talents 
or skills which an immigrant can con- 
tribute to meet our special needs. 

None of these, immigrants will be ad- 
mitted if they threaten the jobs or live- 
lihood of Americans, or if they are pros- 
pects for welfare roles. ’ The skills which 
will qualify them for a preference are 
those proven to be in short supply, or 
of unusual benefit, 

The new law also provides for admit- 
ting up to 10,000 refugees a year from 
Communist or other forms of persecu- 
tion and from natural disasters, thereby 
continuing the traditional humane 
American, policy to these unfortunates, 

Strict safeguards under the new law 
will exclude criminals, addicts, subver- 
sives, and other undesirables. 

The act does not materially increase 
the total volume of immigration into 
this country over and above the volume 
which has been authorized under, the 
preceding law. However, since the 
practical operation of the national orig- 
ins system,, kept out about 50,000 quali- 
fied immigrants a year within the total 
that was authorized, abolition of that 
system may result ip an actual increase 
in immigration of up to 50,000 a year. 


Even that number is microscopic for a 
country of our size and wealth, where 
natural growth accounts for more than 
60 times that number. 

The principal result of the act thus is 
not to generate increases, but to over- 
come injustices — and they have been 
great. 

For example, an American citizen with 
a mother in Greece has had to wait for 
5 years — sometimes longer — to obtain 
the visa permitting her to join him here. 
An American citizen who had a brother 
or a sister or married child in Italy like- 
wise had a wait of many years to get a 
visa. 

In contrast to this cruel policy, the 
same American citizen could bring in a 
domestic servant from the United King- 
dom or Ireland in from 4 to 6 weeks. If 
he chose one from Sweden, Belgium or 
Germany, the waiting period was from 
8 to 12 weeks. 

Put in another way, an American citi- 
zen could bring in a total stranger to 
be his maid in a few weeks, but to bring 
his mother might take him 5 years. 

For 41 years this was the system that 
this Nation endured, a system which 
clearly implied that one man’s country 
would necessarily make him a better 
American than another’s. The new im- 
migration reform act corrects that Im- 
plication. 

In addition, the national origins sys- 
tems dperived us of persons whose skills 
would have been of the greatest value to 
this counrty. There were many cases 
like that of the American hospital which 
urgently sought the services of a brilliant 
surgeon from India who had done im- 
portant research in heart surgery. But 
India’s quota was only 100. He had to 
wait years before he could be admitted. 
This no longer will be true. 

Finally, this old system created an 
image of hypocrisy which was exploited 
by those who would blacken our stated 
beliefs in democracy. It provided, for 
example, that persons of Asian birth 
were not even assigned to quotas on the 
basis of their places of birth, but accord- 
nig to that of their racial ancestors. It 
affected a young man in Colombia who 
was eligible to come here quite easily be- 
cause he lived in an independent West- 
ern Hemisphere country. His wife also 
was a native and a citizen of Colombia. 
But she had a Chinese father and so had 
to be considered half Chinese. It meant 
she had to come in under the Chinese 
quota of 105. 

If her husband had chosen to come to 
the United States alone and achieved 
citizenship in 5 years she would have 
been allowed to join him — after 5 long 
years. Or, if he wanted to come here 
with her, the wait would have been a 
little longer — until the year 2048. 

Under the old system there was a man- 
datory provision which inflicted harsh 
cruelties. It Is best illustrated by the 
case of the young man of Italian descent 
who met and married an Italian girl 
while serving with the .U.S. Navy in the 
Mediterranean. They had a daughter, 
an American citizen by reason of her 
father’s citizenship. The Navy recently 
gave the young father a new assignment 
in the United States and he made plans 


to take his family along. But he could 
not do so. 

Why? Because several years before, 
the wife was hospitalized with a nervous 
breakdown. She recovered fully and was 
discharged. But under the old law, men- 
tal disability, whether in the past or in 
the present, was the mandatory basis for 
permanent exclusion from the United 
States. It paid no attention to medical 
advances in the treatment of mental 
disturbances. 

It was a Solomon-like decision the 
young father faced. He could leave his 
wife and child in Italy. Or he could leave 
the Navy and give up living in this coun- 
try to live with his family abroad. The 
new law makes unnecessary such heart- 
breaking decisions. 

The national origins quota system in- 
flicted that kind of penalty. This was 
the kind of injustice which President 
Johnson last spring asked Congress to 
bury by passing this immigration reform 
bill. To its credit, and the Nation’s 
pride, this request is now a reality. 


DEDICATION OF THE 100 HOUSES 

OF JARDINES VIRU IN LIMA, 

PERU 

(Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. 
Boggs) was granted permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record 
and to include extraneous matter.) . 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
participated in the dedication of the first 
100 homes of a great 900-home housing 
project being built in Peru by an out- 
standing American businessman, Mr. 
Haim Eliachar. As the distinguished 
President of Peru, His Excellency Fer- 
nando Belaunde Terry, whom Mrs. 
Pepper and I were accompanying, was 
inspecting the new homes, a citizen of 
Callao — in the vicinity of Lima — who 
became a happy owner of one of these 
attractive homes, respectfully stopped 
the presidential party and read to the’ 
President a beautiful address expressing 
his gratitude and the gratitude of other 
homeowners that -these homes had been 
made available to them. 

This great project, made possible by 
Mr. Haim Eliachar and his companies 
with a loan made by the Bankers Life 
Corp. of Iowa and guaranteed by our 
AID program and the cooperation of the 
Peruvian Government, is a splendid ex- 
ample of what the Alliance for Progress 
program is doing to make life better for 
the people in Latin America. This elo- 
quent address by one of the homeowners, 
Senor Elias E. Cavero Sifuentes, is typi- 
cal of the gratitude that the people feel 
in their hearts for what we are doing 
under this program. 

I include it at this point in the 
Record: 

In representation of the proprietors of the 
[housing] developemnt, Jardines Viru, I 
welcome you on the occasion of the official 
inauguration of this flowering development 
which, with the cooperation of the Alliance 
for Progress, affords us the opportunity to 
become proprietors of our homes, a desire 
for which we have hoped for with all of our 
hearts and which, today, is honored by your 
presence and that of the distinguished per- 
sons who honor us in this transcendental act 
in the life of this growing development, Jar- 
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dines Viru, which you, Mr. Constitutional 
President of the Republic, declared officially 
inaugurated a few moments ago. 

•Rpr this reason, upon receiving from your 
hands,' Mr. Constitutional President of the 
Republic, the symbolic keys which convert us 
.Into the proprietors of our own homes, we 
are Jubilant and our hearts, and those of 
Si present' here, are filled with Joy 

M^Jjappiness, for which we are deeply in- 




•fcqmage. 


’resident, please accept this modest 


HEART DISEASE, CANCER, AND 
STROKE 

(Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. 
Boggs! was granted permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record 
.and to include extraneous matter.) 
•■'Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
point out that the last week in September 
brought to fruition a proud moment for 
the, U.S. Congress even though no banner 
headlines announced this act. For when 
Senator Lister Hill rose on the floor of 
the Senate to urge that body to adopt 
the House version of the Heart Disease, 
Cancer, arid. Stroke Amendments of 1965, 
and when subsequently the. Seriate cori- 
criired with the House, sending the bill to 
the President, we had pretty well 
rounded out the health legislation out- 
lined jn the President’s health message of 
January 7, 1965. It seemed to me to be 
particularly appropriate, I might add, 
that Senator Hill handled this bill for I 
fenow,. from long experience of working 
with him ip the field of health legislation 
in the Senate, how deeply he has been 
concerned during his long and distin- 
guished career with improving the health 
of the American people. 

Looking back to the 1940’s I am grati- 
fied to say that this Congress has also 
inoyed in the direction of rounding out 
at. least fee decades of effort to improve 
the heaitli.of all. of our people, Some- 
times it has been a discouraging job— 
but persistence has also had its rewards. 
Through the years we have begun to 
demonstrate a growing concern for bet- 
ter, health for our youth — which means 
better health for later life— and better 
health for our aged peopije ; with 
strengthening the numbers and skills of 
people In our health professions; and 
with improvements in our medical re- 
search,' particularly to help conquer par- 
ticular diseases. We have had some 
successes in our attack’s on disease. 
Smallpox, malaria, yellow fever, and 
typhus are conquered in this country. 
Poliomyelitis, which took 3,154 lives so 
recently as 1952, cost only 5 lives in 1964. 
Death rates for influenza have been re- 
duced by 88 percent during the past 20 
years. But there remain to be conquered 
what are now the, most deadly killers of 
them all— cancer, heart disease, stroke, 
and their .related afflictions, J t 
• I think it is important to realize that 
the Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke 
Amendments of 1935 represent our recog- 
nition that we must always be ready to 
try new approaches to hard problems, 
rather than a sudden awareness that 
these problem areas exist. They are a 
new form of attack which will supple- 
ment earlier efforts in the hope that, 
somehow, we will find the breakthrough. 


The new approach will seek to bring 
about the cooperation of medical schools, 
clinical research institutions, and hos- 
pitals so that the latest advances in the 
care of patients suffering from heart 
disease, stroke, cancer, and related dis- 
eases may be made available, through 
planned programs of research, training, 
and continuing education, and related 
demonstrations of patient care. It 
recognizes that the best patient care is 
usually associated with research and that 
prompt arid precise exchange and dis- 
semination of findings among people in 
the health .field mus t also be encouraged, 
rind may be as important as work in the 
quiet laboratory. 

I do not need to remind the Congress 
that this is but the most recent form of 
attack because, beginning back in 1937 
when the National Cancer Institute was 
established, the Federal Government first 
showed its concern with this most cruel 
disease. It was one of the first ventures 
of the Federal Government into the field 
of health outside of the regular public 
health activities. And it was established 
at a time when the country was working 
its way out of a depression on the one 
hand, and faced with a decision as to its 
role in the world iricreasingly concerned 
with Hitler’s Germany on the other. 
With our involvement in a world war 
in 1941, it is understandable that prac- 
tically all efforts of Government were 
turned toward the war effort. Never- 
theless I like to think that the investi- 
gations I was able to conduct at that time 
of the health status of our young men 
as revealed by selective service data first 
awakened the country to some of the 
serious health problems we faced in this 
country. With the cooperation of the 
Army and other military officials, the 
Subcommittee on Wartime Health and 
Education of the Senate’s Committee on 
Education and Labor, manned by a very 
' able and bipartisan group of Senators 
and a fine staff, found in 1945, after 2V 2 
years of study, that of the 22 million men 
of military age, 40 percent could not meet 
the requirements of general military 
service. It was only a first step — an effort 
to find better information than we then 
had as to the state of health of one seg- 
ment of our population — our young men 
who could be presumed to be among our 
healthiest Americans. But the country 
was shocked at the figures. I have al- 
ways been particularly proud of the fact 
that President Truman, in his health 
message to Congress on November 19, 
1945, used the findings of the so-called 
Pepper subcommittee in the opening 
paragraphs of this great message outlin- 
ing a broad-seale program of postwar 
action. 

One line of action recommended in 
this inessage will be more fully realized 
by the enactment of the heart, stroke, 
and cancer bill of 1965 when it is signed 
into law. For, in his postwar message 20 
years ago, President Truman stressed the 
importance of research as one means of 
achieving his health goals. With ref- 
erence to the particular problem with 
which this legislation is concerned, he 
said: ' * 

Cancer is one of the leading causes of 
death. Though we already have the National 


Cancer Institute of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, we need still more coordinated research 
on the cause, prevention, and cure of this 
disease. We need more financial support for 
research and to establish special clinics and 
hospitals for diagnosis and treatment of the 
disease especially in its early stages. 

In 1947, 2 years later, I introduced a 
bill to authorize and request the Presi- 
dent to undertake to mobilize at some 
convenient place or places in the United 
States an adequate number of the world’s 
outstanding experts and to coordinate 
and utilize their services in a supreme 
endeavor to discover new means of treat- 
ing, curing, and preventing diseases of 
the heart and arteries. And iii the fol- 
lowing year we were able to bring about 
the establishment of the National; Heart 
Institute under the provisions of S. 2215, 
which was introduced by Senators 
Bridges, Ives, Murray, and myself, in 
February 1948. 

It was not the easiest legislation to en- 
act in spite of its bipartisan support. The 
Budget Bureau, I recall, sent an un- 
favorable report. But finally it was 
signed into public law on June 16, 1948. 

But it is not enough just to establish 
an institute. Two things are essential in 
such an undertaking: getting people of 
the highest professional and administra- 
tive competence to run them and provid- 
ing them with adequate funds. The lat- 
ter function is the particular job of the 
Congress and I have always believed I 
had as great an obligation to see that, 
to the extent of my ability and effort, 
these funds were forthcoming. 

Satisfied with the high quality of peo- 
ple brought in to establish the Hew; Heart 
Institute and with the caliber of the 
people administering the National Can- 
cer Institute, I set for myself the task 
of helping to provide adequate furids for 
them. It, too, was not always easy. In 
1948, for example, I had hoped for an 
appropriation of $6,740,000 for the; Heart 
Institute in the Second Deficiency Ap- 
propriations Act— H.R. 6935. The 
House Report — No. 2348 — on June 15, 
called for no appropriation whatsoever. 
The Senate report on June 18 was a little 
better In calling for $1 million. The 
conference split the difference to provide 
a meager $500,000 and this was the 
amount enacted into law by Public Law 
785 on June 25, 1948. 

In connection with the appropriations 
for the following fiscal year — H.R. 5728 — 
things went a little better. I had ex- 
pressed the hope that we should spend 
$3,300,000 on heart research. The Sen- 
ate and the House agreed on the some- 
what lower figure of $2,282,000 and this 
amount was authorized. As to research 
on cancer my request for at least $14 
million for the upcoming year was ac- 
cepted by both the House and the Senate 
and enacted into law. 

And so it werit each year — a; little 
chipped off, but a little more money. 

Today, support for these activities by 
the American people, from these small 
beginnings, is revealed by the fact that 
total expenditures for the National Can- 
cer Institute in fiscal 1964 were some 
$70,692,000 largely for research, fellow- 
ships, and training and direct operation, 
and an even larger amount of $117,404,- 
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000 for the same year — and for the same 
purposes — went for the National Heart 
Institute. 

Tjhe Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke 
Amendments of 1965 will draw upon the 
experience gained in these programs — 
upon the knowledge gained not only in 
the direction of promising avenues of 
future research but, equally important, 
upon the knowledge gained of what had 
seemed hopeful but now seem to be fruit- 
less avenues of exploration. • 

As I have said, the Heart Disease, 
Cancer, and Stroke Amendments of 1965 
represent a new auxiliary attack on these 
diseases which threaten so many Amer- 
icans and have so stubbornly resisted the 
detection of the final answer we have 
been able to find in other; areas <?f 
disease. 

The President has pointed out that 48 
million people now living will become 
victims of cancer, and that heart disease 
and strokes will continue to account for 
more than half of the deaths in the 
United States each year unless we can 
master these scourges. The new pro- 
posal rests on the recent recommenda- 
tions of the DeBakey Commission. This 
report emphasizes the point that we have 
reached the time when findings do not 
call exclusively for a one-man show di- 
rected from Washington, but also for a 
cooperative national effort in the. field 
involving health leaders, voluntary or- 
ganizations, and State and local govern- 
ments as well as health agencies. As a 
veteran of the war on disease, I am 
happy and proud to have had a part in 
the development of this legislation. 
Like earlier health legislation, it is not 
all I had hoped for. But it has been 
fnacted by /the Congress — and the be- 
ginning io h fcpeakthrough, we can all 
hope ana ta)tst7 has been made. 




IGRATION ACT 


r (Mrs. MINK (at the request of Mr. 
Boggs) was granted permission to extend 
her remarks at this point in the Record 
'and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, with the 
Statue of Liberty holding high her torch 
nearby, President Johnson on October 3, 
1965, signed the new Immigration Act, 
one of the most important acts of this 
Congress and the administration. 

When recemmending this legislation 
earlier in the year, the President urged 
the Congress to return the United States 
to an immigration policy which serves 
the national interest and continues our 
traditional ideals. He stated:- 

No move could more effectively reaffirm 
our fundamental belief that a man is to be 
Judged — and judged exclusively — on his 
worth as a human being. 

In responding favorably to the Presl- 
. dent’s request Congress has enacted a 
law. wjfip#,. abolishes the discriminatory 
national origins system of allocating im- 
migrant visas on the basis of an individ- 
ual’s place of birth and substitutes a sen- 
sible, fair, humane and nondiscrimina- 
tory system, available on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

Under the new system meaning and 
significance is given to preferences in the 

No. 184 8 


issuance of immigrant visas to persons 
having close family relationships to citi- 
zens and lawfully resident aliens. Under 
the system as it existed prior to the en- 
actment of the administration’s legisla- 
tion the preferences accorded to close 
family members of citizens or lawfully 
resident aliens were largely ineffective 
because such preferences operated only 
within each separate quota area and thus 
meant little if anything to immigrants 
from low-quota countries. Under the 
new law all countries are afforded their 
fair share of the quota. The needless and 
prolonged separation of family members 
is thus avoided, particularly with respect 
to relatives who do not qualify for ex- 
emption from numerical quota limita- 
tions. 

It was possible under the old system 
for an American citizen to bring to this 
country without appreciable delay a 
total stranger, from a high-quota coun- 
try, for employment as a domestic, while 
at the same time the operations of the 
system could require years of waiting 
before he could bring in an aging parent 
who was a native of a low-quota coun- 
try. Under the new law parents of citi- 
zens will not be subject to any numerical 
quota limitation. 

The new immigration law also will 
serve to prevent the separation of fam- 
ilies occasioned by the absolute prohibi- 
tion in the old law with respect to the 
admission of aliens who are mentally 
retarded or who had a past history of 
mental illness. The old law did not take 
into account the medical advances which 
have been made in the treatment of men- 
tal illnesses. As a result there were 
many cases where close relatives of citi- 
zens or lawfully resident aliens were pre- 
vented from joining their families in this 
country even though they had been cured 
of their illnesses dr such illnesses were 
medically controllable. The new law 
changed this heartless, cruel policy. 

One especially worthwhile reform in 
the new law is the repeal of the so-called 
Asia-Pacific triangle provision. This 
provision defined a geographical area 
in the Par East which included practi- 
cally the entire continent of Asia, and 
any immigrant with as much as one-half 
of his ancestry from this area was 
treated differently. All other immi- 
grants were charged to the quotas of the 
countries where they were born, but a 
man born in England who lived in Eng- 
land all his life and never had left Eng- 
land would be counted as Asiatic if two 
of his four grandparents had come from 
Asia. The great majority of Asian coun- 
tries had the minimum annual quota of 
100, because they had relatively few in- 
habitants in the United States in 1920 
who traced their origin to that part of 
the world. These token quotas had long 
waiting lists, and as a result the English- 
men would Be kept out for many years 
because of his grandparents, while other 
Englishmen entered freely. 

The hardships which ensued are also 
illustrated by the following example: A 
family consisted of a white father born in 
Argentina, his wife who was half Japan- 
ese, and their infant child, all born in 
Argentina. Although the father and the 


child were entitled to enter as natives 
of an independent Western Hemisphere 
country, the wife had to be charged to 
the oversubscribed quota for Japan. 
This would normally prevent the family 
from emigrating, but in some cases it 
caused a separation of the family. This 
type of discrimination is now ended, and 
the whole family will be treated as 
Argentinians. . 

The elimination of the discriminatory 
treatment of the Asia-Pacific triangle is 
but one of the more dramatic accom- 
plishments of the new act. It will serve 
in many ways to fill urgent needs in 
terms of simple humanity, in terms of 
our self-interest at home, and in terms of 
our self-interest abroad. 

For two decades we have operated our 
immigration laws under the warped 
standards of the national origins quota 
system. The time had long since passed 
for their replacement. The new stand- 
ards which the Congress and the Presi- 
dent have fashioned for the. Nation are 
fair and carry out our ideals of fairness 
and democracy. They will serve us well. 


HAWAIIAN SUGAR HISTORY 

(Mrs. MINK (at the request of Mr. 
Boggs) was granted permission to ex- 
tend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the House of Representatives will be 
considering H.R. 11135, the Sugar Act 
Amendments of 1965. In order to in- 
form my colleagues of this House of the 
importance of sugar to my State of 
Hawaii I would like to present the fol- 
lowing brief history. 

Hawaii’s sugar industry has been one 
of the great success stories of our Nation, 
to the point where not only is sugar the 
largest industry of our islands, but Ha- 
waii is the major sugar producing State 
of the Nation. 

. Hawaii’s eight principal islands com- 
prise 6,423 square miles, slightly larger 
than Connecticut and Rhode Island 
combined. Only about one-twelfth of 
this area is suitable for agriculture, and 
only four of the islands produce sugar- 
cane. 

Even now, some 231,000 acres comprise 
the total cane-land area. Yet that area 
is so productive, and the application of 
scientific agriculture is so intense, that 
slightly more than 100,000 acres of cane 
harvested each year now provide more 
than 10 million tons of cane and more 
than 1,100,000 tons of sugar. These are 
record high yields for the sugar-growing 
areas of the world. 

Hawaiian production represents 
roughly 2 percent of world production 
and more than one-tenth of U.S. con- 
sumption. About $200 million of capital 
has been invested in this major industry 
of the islands since World War II, and 
returns to the economy In 1963 were 
about $188 million. The annual payroll, 
going to about 13,000 year-around em- 
ployees, is in excess of $60 million. 
Applied scientific technology, mecha- 
nization, high yields per acre, and ex- 
ceptional pay per hour for labor are 
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characteristics which make the Hawai- 
ian sugar industry outstanding in com- 
parison with mainland production or 
with that of other countries in the world. 

Sugarcane is an old, old story in Ha- 
waii. Apparently it was brought to 
these islands either at the time of origi- 
nal settlement, perhaps as early as A.D. 
&00, or during the period down to about 
A.D. Ij00 when voyages to and from 
Tahiti were thought to have continued. 
Botanists hold that it was 1 of 26 plants 
introduced in ancient times. 

When Captain Cook discovered the 
islands in 1*778 he noted “several planta- 
tions of sugarcane” growing on high 
ground. However, no sugar was made 
from the cane. It apparently was used 
as a kind of hedge around garden 
patches, and pieces were broken off and 
chewed for their sweet sap. 

£ It has been said that all beginnings 
are difficult. This certainly was true for 
sugar proifiiction in Hawaii. During the 
first” quarter of the 19th century, refer- 
ences to sugar production in the islands 
were fleeting. There was some experi- 
mentation in 1802 by Chinese, who tried 
to produce sugar on the island of Lanai 
with a crude granite roller and a few 
boiling pans. Lanai even today is not 
productive of sugar. 

A few individual attempts to manu- 
facture sugar were noted including that 
of an Italian resident, who in 1823 made 
sugar by pounding cane with stone beat- 
ers on the boards used by Hawaiians 
for making poi and then boiling the juice 
down to crystals. 

It took severe tests and several fail- 
ures before, sugar was firmly established 
in Jihe second quarter of the century, and 
great labor and infinite ingenuity to es- 
tablish and extend the first cane planta- 
tions. ’ 

In 1825, John Wilkinson, an English- 
man, Set out a small cane plantation. 
Although he was dead by 1827, the juice 
of his first cane crop was converted to 
rum — at which the royal government or- 
dered that the plantation’s still be bro- 
ken, its cane plowed under, and the land 
planted to sweet' potatoes. 

Three young New Englanders incorpo- 
rated themselves as Ladd & Co. in 1835 
and set out to produce sugar on 980 acres 
■ of land they leased from the Hawaiian 
king for 50 years at $300 a year. They 
went bankrupt, although about a third 
Of their trqcthas since proved to be good 
cane land. Their plantation, Koloa on 
the Island of Kauai, proved to be Hawaii’s 
first permanent plantation. It exported 
4,286 poUnds of sugar and 2,700 gallons 
of molasses in 1837 and was finally 
merged with another plantation. Truly, 
the adventure of producing sugar in 
Hawaii in those days was not for the 
fainthearted. 

There .was perservcrance, however. 


By 1838, there were 20 small sugar mills 
in operation in the islands, of which 18 
were animal powered and two were 
waterpowered. During the California 
gold rush, sugar prices rose to as much 
as 20 cents a pound, and Hawaii, in 1851, 
exported 162 tons of sugar. 

Prom this small beginning, the de- 
velopment of Hawaii’s sugar industry 
was rapid during the third quarter of 
the 19th century. Even then, mechani- 
cal improvements through the use of 
modern, technology were a major factor. 

The first sugar centrifugal, perhaps 
the most significant invention in the his- 
tory of the sugar industry, was intro- 
duced; it separated sugar crystals from 
molasses by its whirling action. The 
first steam engine was installed in 1853 
and the first steam mill in 1857. Exports 
climbed to 913 tons in 1859, then de- 
clined to 722 tons in the next year. 

But the introduction of the vacuum 
pan in 1863, together with the stimulus 
provided by the vast Civil War market 
in the United States, resulted in exports 
of 8,869 tons in 1866. Thereafter, pro- 
duction trended sharply upward, except 
for a few drought years. 

The fascination of the establishment 
of this new enterprise attracted a wide 
diversity of pioneers. Among them were 
young New Englanders, the sons of early 
missionaries to Hawaii, American sea 
captains, the son of a president of Nor- 
way, Irishmen, Englishmen, and Ger- 
mans. They included bookkeepers and 
bankers as well as others with agricul- 
tural backgrounds. 

As the need for labor grew in the bur- 
geoning industry, 300 Chinese arrived 
from Hong Kong in 1852, to be followed 
' by 500 more in 1865. This was the start 
of a long line of immigrants to the is- 
lands, called to work in the sugar fields 
and mills. 

it is estimated that 46,000 Chinese mi- 
grated to Hawaii between 1864 and 1900, 
of whom 8,000 came from the mainland 
United States rather than directly from 
China. More than half came unassisted, 
and slightly more than half of them re- 
turned home after fulfilling their con- 
tracts'. The others tended to congregate 
in Hawaii’s urban areas, and it was esti- 
mated that 14,000 of the 20,000 Chinese 
in Hawaii in 1886 were in Honolulu, 
either In trade or raising truck vege- 
tables in small farms just outside the 
city proper. 

Japanese migration began in 1868, 
when the Hawaiian consul in Japan ar- 
ranged for 148 laborers to come to Ha- 
waii. It was 20 years before others fol- 
lowed them, however. 

Rapid expansion of Hawaiian sugar 
production continued through the final 
quarter of the 19th century. After un- 
successful attempts in 1848 and 1852, the 
Hawaiian Government succeeded in ne- 
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gotiating a reciprocity treaty with 
United States in 1876. That trade agree- 
men admitted sugar duty free td the 
American consumer market. 

Subsequently, land for sugar cane was 
substantially increased by the use df ir- 
rigation on four of the islands; and the 
irrigation also increased the reliable 
productivity of the land on which if was 
used. 

The first and most famous irrigation 
project in Hawaii was the Hamakua 
Ditch, which was 17 miles long and ca- 
pable of moving 40 million gallons of 
water a day. It was built by Alexander 
and Baldwin, sons of early American 
missionaries, at a cost of $80,000, to tap 
the rainfall of nearby mountains to wa- 
ter their then barren plantation in the 
hot but dry lowland plain of central 
Maui. 

This success prompted the California 
capitalist Spreckels to build another 
ditch on Maui, this one 30 miles long and 
capable of delivering 50 million gallons 
of water daily. 

Subsequent irrigation projects involved 
great tunnels through mountains, tniles 
and miles of pipes, inverted siphons, 
large reservoirs, and even portable 
ditches. Water from wells for irrigation 
started in 1879, when the first artesian 
well was put down. Eventually, hun- 
dreds of pump and well combinations 
dotted the drier cane areas of the islands, 
providing hundreds of millions of gal- 
lons of water daily. 

The efforts to irrigate also spotlight 
the growing importance of the use of 
science to increase productivity. The ir- 
rigated lands were assured of reliable 
growth conditions for a large segment of 
the acreage growing cane. Breeding 
work resulted in new cane varieties which 
yielded higher tonnage per acre and 
juice with a greater sugar content than 
the original varieties. Chemists \ were 
employed by the industry. Commercial 
fertilizers were introduced. As a riesult, 
the first 100,000-ton sugar crop wag pro- 
duced in 1886, to be followed by the first 
250,000-ton crop only 11 years later. 

Meanwhile, the sugar industry’s labor 
needs continued to feed the famous 
Hawaiian melting pot. Portuguese im- 
migrant families had arrived in i 1878, 
mostly from the island and Madeira. 
German immigrants followed them in 
1881. After formal arrangements were 
made between the governments In 1885, 
the major Japanese immigration began 
in earnest. By 1907, more than 180,000 
Japanese had come to Hawaii to work, 
of whom about 126,000 had left to return 
home. By 1913, the number of Portu- 
guese immigrants had swelled to 20,000 
men, women, and children, with the ma- 
jority of them again coming ;from 
Portugal’s island provinces. 
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The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

Rev. Kenneth S. Jones, director, Wash- 
ington area Methodist information. Sil- 
ver Spring, Md„ offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, our Father, whose we are 
and j n whose hands the nations of the 
world have their hope of security and 
peace, bless, we pray, the labors of this 
day , by these Thy servants so heavily 
charged with the general welfare of all 
in this land, and so strategically situated 
as to influence the destiny of the human 
race by their every act. Thou alone art 
Lord and God. We are mere men. Thy 
servants, seeking to do that which will 
be pleasing in Thy sight. Endow us and 
all men with wisdom from on high,' 
enough for the responsibilities of this 
day, and keep us mindful of Thine eter- 
nal purposes. Coming to Thee in days 
of deep satisfaction for many good laws 
carefully fashioned for the common good, 
remind us from whence our help comes, 
and keep us humble in the face of ac- 
complishment. Grant us such confi- 
dence in Thy sustaining power as will 
deliver us from obligation to any man, 
and lift us to an ever-higher level of 
dedication to the public good. Remold 
us into human forms that shall be ac- 
ceptable in Thy sight, that all our days, 
begun, continued and ending in Thee 
may be days that acknowledge our 
Creator. Amen. 


Friday, October l, 1965 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 9042) to provide 
for the implementation of the Agreement 
Concerning Automotive Products Be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government 
of Canada, and for other purposes: 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Mills 
Mr. King of California, Mr. Boggs, Mr! 
Keogh, Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, Mr! 
Curtis, and Mr. Utt were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10281) to 
adjust the rates of basic compensation 
of certain officers and employees in the 
Federal Government, to establish the 
Federal Salary Review Commission, and 
for other pux’poses, in. which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 508) authoriz- 
ing the President to designate the 8-day 
period beginning October 10, 1965, as 
Canberra Week,” in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Mansfield, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of tl 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursda 
September 30, 1965, was dispensed wii 



MESSAGE FROM THE HOUS, 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNM. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Under authority of the order of tke 
Senate of Thursday, September 30, 1965, 
The Secretary of the Senate received 
the following message from the House of 
Representatives : 

• fhe Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the enrolled bill (H.R. 2580) to amend 
Immigration and Nationality Act 
and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H.R. 10281) to adjust the 
rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers and employees In the Federal 
Government, to establish the Federal 
Salary Review Commission, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
“id Civil Service. 


HOUSlE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Thi concurrent resolution (H. Con 
Res. /508) authorizing the President to 
the 8-day period beginning 
October 10, 1965, as “Canberra Week,” 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

_ Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of Thursday, September 30, 1965 
,, ^!_h e VICE .PRESIDENT announced 
.that on today, October 1, 1965, he signed 
the enrolled bill (H.R. 2580) to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
and for other purposes, which had previ- 
ously been signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

No. 182 10 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
On request of Mr. Mansfield, and by 
imanimous consent, the Committee on 
the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Beverly W. Perkins, of Nevada, to be US 
marshal for the district of Nevada; 

John G. Chernenko, of West Virginia, to be 
U.S. marshal for the northern district of 
West Virginia; 

Joseph v. Conley, of Rhode Island, to be 
U.S. marshal for the district of Rhode Is- 
land; 

Victor L. Wogan, Jr., of Louisiana, to be 
U.S marshal for the eastern district of 
Louisiana; 

Donald F. Miller, of Washington, to be 
u.s. marshal for the western district of 
Washington; 

John W. Mahan, of Montana, to be a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board; 

Frank Morey Coflln, of Maine, to be U.S. 
circuit judge for the first circuit; 

. D * n Monronoe Russell, Jr., of Mississippi, 
to be U.S. district judge for the southern 
district of Mississippi; 

Thomas L. Robinson, of Tennessee, to be 
U.S. attorney for the western district of 
Tennessee; 

Donald M. Statton, of Iowa, to be U S at- 
torney for the southern district of Iowa; and 
Hosea M. Ray, of Mississippi, to be U S 
attorney for the northern district of Missis- 
sippi. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary; 

Edward C. Sweeney, of Illinois, to be a 
Board 61 ” ° f th ® Subverslve Activities Control 

By Mr. SMATHERS. from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Emmett E. Shelby, of Florida, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of Florida, 

t ^ Ir ' ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Robert H. Cowen, of North Carolina, to be 
U.S. attorney for the eastern district of North 
Carolina; 

William H. Murdock, of North Carolina, to 
be ils. attorney for the middle district of 
North Carolina; and 

tt ^ U11 ?l m Meclfo rd, of North Carolina, to be 
U.S. attorney for the western district of 
North Carolina. 

B y Mr - BIBLE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

John W. Hechinger, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 


j 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

_ McINTYRE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably the nominations of 1,439 
Army officers for promotion to the grade 
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of colonel and below, and 2,711 Air Force 
officers for promotion to the grade of 

^Bince these names have already ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record, In 
order to save the expense of printing on 
the Executive Calendar, I ask unanimous 
consent, that they' be ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk for the information 
of any Senator. 

the VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations are as follows; 

Sterling H. Abernathy, and sundry other 
officers, for promotion in Hie Regular Army 
of the United States; 

Smith 'Bi ‘CMmBSHain, for reappointment 
to the active fist of the Regular Army of the 

United States; ' 

Gordon (Armor) Rohn, and sundry other 
persons, for appointment In the Regular 
Army Of the United States; 

Bruce A. Dalton, Jr., and sundry other dis- 
tinguished military students, for ^appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States; and 

HarrrH. Abe, and sundry other officers, for 
T#mmbh In the Regular Air Force. 

.(j.l . j!"< ""i""*’ 1 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON K5REIGN RELATIONS 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, for 
‘ the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
report favorably sundry nominations in 
- aiid Foreign Service. 
Since these names have- previously ap- 
©e4red in the Congressional Record, in 
order to save the expense of printing 
them on the Executive Calendar, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be ordered 
to lie on the Secretary’s desk for the In- 
formation of anySenator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

' Verr. e B. Lewis, of Maryland, and sundry 
-other persons, fbr appointment, reappolnt- 
ajeiit, and promotion in the Diplomatic and 
’ Foreign Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
■on fwther reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Exe cutive Calendar. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
On request of Mr. Mansfield, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


THE CALENDAR 

On request of Mr. Mansfield, and by 
unanimous consent, the following cal- 
endar measures were considered ana 
acted upon as indicated, and excerpts 
from the reports thereon were ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows; 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT 

The bill (S. 2542) to amend the Small 
Business Act was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows; 

Be it enacted bp the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the „ 

America in Congress assembled, That section 
4(c) of the Small Business Act Is amended by 
striking out “$ 1 , 721 , 000 , 000 ” and Inserting In 
]|etl thereof “$1,841,000,000”. 

Excerpts From Committee Report (No. 794) 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SEC- 
RETARY’S DESK-MARINE CORPS 
Mi MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of nomi- 
nations in the Marine Corps. 

- Me VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nations will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to state 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

' Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tion be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are considered 
and agreed to en bloc. _ . , , „ 

Mr . MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be, immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations. 

’The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


PURPOSE OP THE BILL 
S 2542 would Increase the authorization 
for appropriations to the SBA revolving fund 
by $120 million, from $1,721 to $1 841 imilion. 
This increase would correspond with the 
change made earlier this year by Public law 
89-78, which Increased bp J?® 

limitation on loans from the SBA revolving 
fund to small business investment companies 
and State and local development companies. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

HJt. 7847 was passed by .the House on June 
10 1965. It increased the limitation on loans 
from the SBA revolving fund to small busi- 
ness investment companies and State ana 
local development companies by $120 million, 
from $341 to $461 million. H.R. 7847 , as 
passed by the House, did not, however, in- 
crease the overall total of the revolving fund. 
S^fng the hearings on HR. 7847 on June 
18 1965, the Small Business Administrator 
testified as follows: 

“I strongly recommend, therefore, that as 
you increase our investment division s out- 
standing loan authority by $120 mllUcm, ^ 
provided by Hit. 7847, you amend the bill 
by striking out $1,666 million In section 4(c) 
of the Small Business Act and Inserting In- 
stead, $1,786 million, an increase of $120 mil- 
lion in our total authorization for the 
agency.” ' 

This change was not, however, made in 
H.R. 7847, Which was reported to the Senate 
June 30, 1965, because of the need for prompt 
action. Subsequently, under section 316 of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965, Public Law 89-117, a lease guarantee 
program was created and $5 million from the 
SBA revolving fund was provided as capital 
for these lease guarantees. At that time, the 
total authorization for appropriations was 
increased from $1,716 to $1,721 million to 
provide for the $5 million lease guarantee 
fund Accordingly, the total of the limita- 
tions on the separate programs in the revolv- 
ing fund amounts to $1,841 million, $120 mll- 
Iton more than the total authorization for 
appropriations to the SBA revolving fund. 
Recent demands on the revolving fund 
have increased to such an extent that an in- 
crease in the authorization is essential. 


00040001 October 1, 1965 

WOMEN CLERKS IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 

The bill (H.R. 6165) to repeal section 
165 of the Revised Statutes, relating to 
the appointment of women to clerkships 
in the executive departments, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Excerpt From Committee Report (No. 795) 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this legislation is to repeal 
an obsolete statute relating to the appoint- 
ment of women to clerkships In the executive 
departments, thereby strengthening Weral 
policy against discrimination in employment 
on the basis of sex. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Section 165 authorizes department heads, 
in their discretion, to appoint women to 
clerkships “upon the same requisites and 
conditions, and with the same compensa- 
tions, as are prescribed for men. 

This section is derived from an 1870 law 
which was advanced for Its time since it 
assured women equal pay for equal . work 
Section 165 was later Interpreted, however, as 
vesting in agency heads, to toe exclusion o 
the President, the authority to limit the fill 
lng of a position to a certain sex. in other 
wards, agency heads had tr& 5 J^ s “®* 10 ^ r¥ . 
specify sex In their requests to the Civil Serv 
Ice Commission for certification, and the 
President could not authorize the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to overrule them. This in 
terpretatlon was overruled in a 1962 opinion 
of the Attorney General, thus opening the 
-wav for Presidential action to assure that 
appointment and promotion in the Federal 
eervioe are made without regard to sex. The 
Civil Service Commission believes that under 
present circumstances, section 165 Is an 
anachronism and strongly endorses Its 
repeal. 

HEARINGS 

Public hearings were held on . H.R. 616S and 
S. 1769, an Identical bill, before, the Cl 
Service Subcommittee on September 21, 1965. 
All testimony favored enactment. 


JOINT CONTRACTS FOR SUPPLIES 

AND SERVICES— DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 

The bill <S. 1316) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to enter into joint contracts for 
supplies and services on behalf of the 
District of Columbia and for other po- 
litical divisions and subdivisions in the 
National Capital region was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows; 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United, States f 
America in Congress assembled. That the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are authorized and empowered to include in 

contracts for the procurement of. supplies 

and services for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the ’requirements for like 
supplies and services of any political division 
or subdivision In the National Capital region, 
possessing legal authority to have its : sup- 
plies and services procured m such manner 
upon a request therefor from an official who 
is P authorized to and does thereby obligate 
such political division or subdivision to per- 
form all liabilities or obligations which may 
result from the granting of such request or 
from action taken pursuant thereto, and 
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By unanimous Consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL USES 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY— MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OP THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 297) 
.The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and ordered 
printed : 

To the Congress of the United States: 

■ The Third International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
which was held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
from August 31 to September 9, 1964, 
yielded much evidence that the world is 
on the threshold of an exciting new era 
of nuclear power. The work of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency at 
Vienna, since its establishment in 1957, 
lias contributed to the development of 
the capabilities of many countries to 
cross tjps threshold. The programs of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
as they were carried' forward during 
1964, gave promise that the Agency 
will contribute in growing measure 
over future years to the application 
of the atom to the constructive works of 
man. 

Partipularly noteworthy was the prog- 
ress made by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency during 1964 in laying the 
foundations for restricting the use of 
nuclear energy exclusively to peaceful 
purposes. In February 1964 the Agency 
adopted a system oFsafeguards, applica- 
ble to all nuclear reactors, designed to 
guard against the diversion of nuclear 
materials to military use. In September 
1964 the Agency’s Director General re- 
ported that agreements had been nego- 
tiated with 17 of the 38 countries of the 
world possessing nuclear reactors, 
whereby some or all of their nuclear fa- 
cilities would be placed under the safe- 
guards of the Agency. 

The United States has supported these 
activities, and looks to the Agency to 
play an increasingly significant role in 
developing the use of atomic energy for 
the benefit of the peoples of the world. 
U.S. participation in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency during the year 
1964 is the subject of this eighth annual 
report which I am transmitting to the 
Congress pursuant to the provisions of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
Participation Act. 

Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The White House, September 30, 1965. 


The SPEAKER. Is there obje 
the request of the gentlgmf 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


ttidja to 
Tom 


IMMIGRATION AND RATIONALITY 
ACT 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, PUBLIC 
i HEALTH SUBCOMMITTEE 
i Wn feOGEESof Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent. that the Pub- 
lic Health Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may sit during general debate this after- 
noon. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
2580) to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House Septem- 
ber 29, 1965.) 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McCulloch] 30 minutes and pend- 
ing that I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, immigration is the most forceful 
factor in the development of the United 
States. We need immigration in order 
to magnify the uses of our great re- 
sources, physical, moral, and spiritual. 
Our greatness as a nation, a nation that 
soon will have a gross national product 
of $700 billion, with the highest standard 
of living, was made possible in good part 
because of immigration. 

We started with about 5 million people. 
Now we are over 194 million. That dem- 
ographic growth was not all from with- 
in. It was also from accretion abroad. 
Since 1820, 43 million immigrants have 
come to the United States from all over 
the world. We drew up a great reservoir 
of alien brain and brawn. We shall con- 
tinue to do so. 

My grandparents came here from Ger- 
many in the 1840’s. Driven by poverty 
and persecution they came, with thou- 
sands of others, to build our railroads, 
canals, bridges, roads and buildings, and 
later subways and skyscrapers. They 
made parched land blossom. Out of 
slums emerged anxious men and women 
to create our industries and the unions 
and to promote the arts and sciences. 

Consider some of the illustrious names 
of our glittering roster of Members: Ad- 
dabbo, Rooney, Farbstein, Dulski, Ma- 

TSUNAGA, DE LA GARZA, RODINO, KLUCZYN- 

ski, Brademas, O’Hara, St. Onge, Kasten- 
meier. They run the gamut of all na- 
tionalities and climes. 

Their progenitors struggled and strived 
so that those who followed them could 
go to the university, enter professions 
and industry, and even to Congress. 

These early ones did not know Poca- 
hontas or Myles Standish. They were 
not in the Social Register nor the Ivy 
League. Some came here in steerage, 
and as they sailed up New York Harbor 
and peeped out of portholes, they hailed, 
with joy in their hearts, the Statue of 
Liberty, where President Johnson, I hope, 
will sign this bill. 

They are the alien warp and woof of 
America triumphant. The exodus out 


of Europe was polyglot and heteroge- 
neous. The people of all nations and all 
races helped build our great Nation. 
That is why we have struck down the 
national origins system of immigration 
which dealt unfairly with certain peo- 
ples. It was a most ungracious way of 
treating certain races which had been 
good to us. 

We shall have scrapped this obsolete 
false notion of national origins entire- 
ly by July 1968 when all nations outside 
the Western Hemisphere shall be al- 
lotted a total of 170,000 immigrant 
visas — with no one country receiving 
more than 20,000 visas — while nations 
within the Western Hemisphere shall be 
allotted 120,000 immigrant visas annu- 
ally, all on a first-come, first-served basis. 

For the 3 years that the national ori- 
gins theory shall remain in effect all un- 
used quotas will no longer go to waste, 
but will be transferred to countries that 
have low quotas under the- old law, like 
Italy, Greece, Spain, Romania, Holland, 
and so on. In addition, an estimated 
60,000 parents, children or spouses of 
U.S. citizens will be admitted annually 
regardless of nationality or quota. The 
numbers that will come will not be much 
above those presently coming, but the 
distribution among nations will be equi- 
table and fair. 

The bill passed the House, but there 
were some changes in the Senate. The 
committee on conference has recon- 
ciled the differences. We did not emerge 
from the conference with all we desire, 
nor did the Senate. It was a confer- 
ence — the usual give and take. If you 
want the rainbow, you must take the 
rain. If you want the rose, you must 
put up with the thorns. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I want to 
thank my fellow conferees for their in- 
defatigable application to this painstak- 
ing job. We worked in a thoroughly 
cooperative spirit. I wish to thank 
Messrs. Feighan, Chelp, Rodino, Dono- 
hue, Brooks, McCulloch, Moore, and 
Cahill. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
provides as follows: 

With reference to refugees, the num- 
ber permissible is 10,200. We widened 
the definition of refugee to include vic- 
tims of natural calamities, which was not 
in the House bill. Thus, victims of 
earthquakes, floods and tornadoes will 
be included but the number of refugees 
is not increased. 

We set up a Select Commission of 15 
Members on Western Hemisphere Im- 
migration, to be composed of 5 Members 
from the House, 5 Members from the 
Senate, and 5 members to be appointed 
by the President. No more than three of 
the members appointed by the Speaker or 
the President of the Senate shall be 
members of one party. 

Immigration officers as well as con- 
sular officers may administer oaths out- 
side the United States. This conforms 
to existing laws. 

The Senate bill had a provision that 
the Attorney General could suspend the 
deportation of alien crewmen and adjust 
their status to lawful permanent resi- 
dents. The House bill had no such pro- 
vision. The conferees agreed to the Sen- 
ate version with an amendment preclud- 
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in£ suspension of deportation of, those 
seamen 'Who entered subsequent to June 
SO, 1961. But before the status of those 
Individuals can be thus adjusted, they 
tfOUld have to show hardship and estab- 
lish that for 7 years they had been lead- 
ing law-abiding and moral lives. 

The Senate version had a provision to 
adjust the status of natives of the 
Western Hemisphere, now in the United 
States, who fled from their native coun- 
try because of Communist persecution or 
the fear of persecution. This refers to 
the Cuban refugees of which there are 
about 200,000 in the United States. The 
conferees deleted the Senate provision 
but added,, that the Select Commission 
on 'Western Hemisphere Immigration 
shall address itself to this matter and 
report to the Congress. 

The House version provided a dis- 
cretionary waiver of exclusion based 
upon the mental retardation of children 
14 years of age or younger, when ac- 
companied, by a U.S. citizen or a per- 
manent resident al|en parent. We ex- 
tended the waiver to include all persons 
regardless of age. 

The Senate provision permitted legali- 
zation of the status of those aliens im- 
properly in the United States who en- 
tered prior to June 28, 1958. The con- 
ferees agreed to adjust the date to June 
30, 1948. 

The present law provides for adjust- 
ment of status if the entry was before 
1940. The ~ conferees extended the 
period 8 years. 

The House version had no celling on 
admissions from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Senate provided a limita- 
tion of 120,000 immigration visas an- 
nually to all countries of the Western 
Hemisphere.. It was’f elt that since coun- 
tries outside the Western Hemisphere 
haq limitations or a ceiling, the same 
might well apply to countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

With only two exceptions, all conferees 
signed the conference report. 

There was the strongest bipartisan 
support for this conference report, 

I believe the bill is a fair bill- As I 
said a moment ago, it does not contain 
everything that we had hoped to get, 
hut if is the best we could get under the 
circumstances. J; . , 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, who is a mem- 
ber of the committee. , 

Sir., WHITENEr. Mr, Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the splendid explanation that 
the chairman has given. There were 
two subjects to which he.did not.address 
himself, about which I understood there 
had been some discussion. I do not, want 
to take a lot of time, but I wonder jf the 
chairman, would comment on. the provi- 
sion which I understood had been con- 
sidered to give the. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. rather than the Secretary of Labor, 
authority, in the field of the admission of 
seasonal tnigrant workers. 

Mr. CELLEft. That was not in either 
bill and thus not in issue in the confer- 
ence. 

Mr. WHITENER. Very well. I un- 
derstood there was. some effort to change 


the deportation rules to provide that if 
an alien had been in .this, country for 10 
years or longer, he could not be subject 
to deportation because of some entry that 
was made which was in violation of the 
present law. 

Mr. CELLER. There was no discus- 
sion of any statute of limitations, because 
such a. provision was not in either bill. 
The law as it exists today remains In that 
rcs&rd 

Mr. WHITENER. Notwithstanding 
the time an alien has been in this coun- 
try, he would still be subject to deporta- 
tion if it appeared that back in his youth 
he had been charged with some offense? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary yield- 
ing. I, too, in general would compli- 
ment the conferees under the chairman 
on bringing back this report, an ex- 
cellent report, to the floor of the House. 

Quite naturally my question pertains 
to numbered paragraph 6, or section 15 
of the House bill, involving the discre- 
tionary waiver of mental retardees. 
Would the chairman explain if that pro- 
vision involves also mental deficiency In 
the range of mental disorders? 

Mr. CELLER. So far as I understand 
the situation, it is limited to what is 
known to the medical profession as men- 
tal retardation. There Is provision for 
waiver of a prior attack of insanity if 
the Public Health Service certifies that 
the alien has recovered. 

Mr. HALL. This is a very Important 
point. I appreciate the gentleman’s re- 
sponse. 

Will the Senate version, which was ac- 
cepted by the conferees, still require cer- 
tification by the proper physician of the 
overseas Public Health Service? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. There is no 
change In that regard. 

Mr. HALL. Would the distinguished 
gentleman estimate that the bill will cut 
down on the number of private bills for 
the immigration of the mentally ill and/ 
or mental retardees? 

Mr. CELLER. I think It should cut 
down the number. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Frankly, I do not think 
we have very many of that kind of case. 

I am informed that there are about 40 
private bills a year of that type intro- 
duced. 

Mr. HALL. On some days when they 
are before us on the Private Calendar, 
they seem overly large in number. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman may be 
correct. I am speaking from memory. 
Perhaps my memory Is faulty. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I thank my distin- 
guished chairman. I have a question 
with respect to an item that the House, 
as I recall, voted down and the Senate 


incorporated by way of an amendment. 
That provision has to do with quota; de- 
terminations for the Western Hemi- 
sphere. I wonder if the gentleman could 
describe eactly the tenor of the changes 
in this act with respect to Western Hemi- 
sphere immigration. 

Mr. CELLER. There is no quota 
placed on any country of the Western 
Hemisphere. We simply placed a total 
celling on all countries in the Western 
Hemisphere at 120,000 immigration visas 
a year. That is exclusive of what; we 
call visas granted to immediate relatives, 
that is, children, spouses, and parents of 
American citizens. i 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Is this not contra- 
dictory to the whole body of tradition, 
especially in view of the overall philos- 
ophy we have employed in selling this 
bill? Now it seems as if we are erecting 
a wall, rather than reducing walls, 
which we originally Intended to do. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman fiiay 
remember that I was very strongly in 
favor of no ceiling on the Western 
Hemisphere when the bill was discussed 
in the House originally. I_had taken 
my cue from the administration in that 
regard. 

The gentleman on the other side [|Vfr. 
MacGregor] offered an amendment to 
impose a ceiling, and on a teller vote we 
lost. The ceiling would have been im- 
posed. On a record vote, the result was 
very close. I believe the teller vote ^ras 
disturbed, if I remember correctly, i by 
only some 8 votes. So I would say the 
House is fairly divided on the subject 
of whether there should or should not be 
a ceiling on immigration from the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

As the gentleman knows, when we get 
into a conference one cannot dictate ex- 
actly what the result will be. It is 
necessary to consult with all of the con- 
ferees and not only with the House con- 
ferees. In this situation we found that 
the position of the Republican House 
conferees was consistent with the views 
of Mr. MacGregor and also with the 
Senate conferees, and thus the situation 
was placed in a little different light. 

So, as I said before, after working it 
out, hemming and hawing and arguing 
back and forth, we finally came to the 
conclusion, in order to get something 
done, that we should do this. Other- 
wise, we would have found ourselves in a 
situation which would be the rock ion 
which the conference would split. 
Rather than have no bill, I had to re- 
luctantly, personally, yield. 

I deeply sympathize with the gentle- 
man’s point of view. I agree with his 
point of view. But I could not have my 
views prevail. I knew when I was licked. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I understand, Mr. 
Speaker, and I certainly wish to com- 
pliment the chairman on the fact that 
he has unequivocally stated his position 
on this issue. That is the reason why I 
wanted to know more of the details of 
what transpired. 

Mr. CELLER. May I add one more 
point? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Certainly. 

Mr. CELLER. We did set up the Select 
Commission on Western Hemisphere 
Immigration, to be composed of 15 mem- 
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bers. This matter of Western Hemi- 
sphere Immigration impinges upon for- 
eign policy, and the Executive natural- 
ly should have some direction In this 
matter. Congress should have some di- 
rection. We await with Interest what 
this Commission will report. They are 
to study all phases of this question, and 
they will report to the Congress. 

At some subsequent time, If it is essen- 
tial to make changes, we can make 
changes. / “ • ■ 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I have one more 
question, i do not know that I person- 
ally can accept the compromise which, 
by the very nature of his position, the 
distinguished chairman saw lit to accept. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to tell the gen- 
tleman that we have a limited time, and 
I should like to be sure that the other 
side gets time. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Briefly, I have a 
question with regard to page 8 of the re- 
port. Section 9 relates to section 211 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and section 211(a) in the pargaraph 
containing the amendment Includes 
“under the regulations issued by the At- 
torney General." ” 

I was wondering if the chairman could 
explain this amendment, on page 8 of 
the report. 

Mr. CELLER,. We are on the confer- 
ence report? - ■ 

Mr, GONZALEZ. On the conference 
report. ■■■■-■■ 

Mr, CELLER. Page 8 of the confer- 
ence report? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Page 8 of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. CELLER. What paragraph are 
you referring to? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. The very first one, 
section 211(a) . It reads: 

Sec. 211, (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) no immigrant shall be admitted 
Into the United States unless at the time of 
application for admission he (1) has a valid 
unexplred immigrant visa or was bom sub- 
sequent to the issuance of such visa of the 
accompanying parent, and (2) presents a 
valid unexplred passport or other suitable 
•travel document, or document of identity 
and nationality. If such document Is re- 
quired under the regulations Issued by the 
Attorney General. With respect to immi- 
grants to be admitted under quotas of quota 
areas prior to June 30, 1968, no Immigrant 
visa shall be deemed valid unless the immi- 
grant is properly chargeable to the quota 
area under the quota of which the visa Is 
Issued. _ ■ ’■ ••■-■■ ■ 

; Mi'- QELLER. I say it is existing law, 
anfl we make no’change in It. No change 
whatsoever. ,T:r -* - , 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Thatis what I 
wanted to get. I thank the gentleman. 

Sir. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Gilbert], a member of the com- 
mittee'. 

Mr. GILBERT: Eirst, Mr. Speaker, I 
Wish to compliment my distinguished 
cliaiiTnan for the work he has done on 
this, bill, As'a a member of the Subcom- 
mittee \pn ImMigration of the commit- 
tee, I wish to point out to the chairman 
that l am personally gravely disappoint- 
ed thetjhe conferees i of the House capit- 
ulated so quickly 'to” the 'Senate version 
with respect to placing the limitation of 
No. 181—16 


120,000 on the Western Hemisphere. I 
think it was only last week that the 
House adopted a resolution which poked 
a finger right in the eye of all of Latin 
America. I think now, by the inclusion 
of the adoption of a limitation or quota 
on the Western Hemisphere, we are tak- 
ing the finger and poking it into the 
other eye of Latin America. I am sorely 
disappointed at the actions of the con- 
ferees with respect to this particular 
point. I hope it does not adversely affect 
our relations with all of Latin and South 
America. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Moore! . 

(Mr. MOORE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I very 
much want to take this opportunity to 
say to the House that the conference 
report we are considering at this time is 
basically the House position in every 
respect with one major exception, that is, 
we have included the ceiling on Western 
Hemisphere Immigration at 120,000, 
which was discussed in the committee in 
the House at the time it was submitted by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGregor] . 

I think it is fair to say to the Mem- 
bers of the House that in each of the 
areas in which there were matters in 
difference between that which we passed 
in this body and the action which was 
performed by the other body, that in 
almost every respect the position of the 
House was maintained. I think if you 
will recall the original debate on the 
changes which 'were suggested in our 
immigration policy at the time of con- 
sideration of the legislation in the House, 
that there was sortie real concern as to 
whether the House or, I should say, the 
two bodies of the Congress, would con- 
tinue to exercise control over the Nation’s 
immigration policy. 

I think that this conference report has 
confirmed once and for all that the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States shall continue to exert 
their constitutional control over the Im- 
migration policy of our country. This 
is particularly significant in the make- 
up of the Commission on the Western 
Hemisphere which is created by this 
bill as passed by the other body. Ini- 
tially they suggested it be a 15 -man 
Commission, 9 members to be appointed 
by the President of the United States and 
3 to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House and 3 by the President of the 
Senate. 

An amendment was agreed to by the 
conferees which would provide for the 
Commission to be made up of 15 mem- 
bers, but that the President would ap- 
point 5 and each of the two bodies of the 
legislative branch of the Government 
would appoint 5, giving, I believe, with- 
out question, full control over the Com- 
mission to those of us in the legislative 
branch of the Government who are given 
the responsibility constitutionally in this 
area. 

I think what should be said here to- 
day with respect to the changes that we 


have made and contemplate by the pass- 
age and acceptance of this conference re- 
port is simply this. When anyone in your 
constituency asks you about our immi- 
gration policies, about the number of 
immigrants that are coming into this 
country, I think for the first time you 
can honestly say what the number will 
be coming into this Nation, or what the 
maximum ceiling is on annual immigra- 
tion. 

Heretofore our immigration flow into 
this country was from any one of a num- 
ber of eight different areas and it was, 
I would say, extremely difficult to antic- 
ipate what would happen under the au- 
thority written into the law as to the 
number of people that could actually 
come into our country in any given area. 

And let me use the Western Hemi- 
sphere for example. While the annual 
average over the past 10 years has been 
110,000, with severe increases in the last 
5 years it should be restated that there 
was no ceiling. In any one year it could 
easily go up to a quarter of a million or 
as many as half a million. In our refugee 
programs, under the fair share law, 
it was reasonable to anticipate that our 
immigration of refugees would not mate- 
rially escalate, but we had no reason to 
state with any assurance that X number 
of refugees was all that could come into 
the United States in any given year. But 
under this legislation, every Member of 
this Congress knows that the refugee 
flow into the United States is limited to 
the number of 10,200. 

So it is fair to say that what we have 
before us is a suggestion, for our consid- 
eration, to make our immigration flow 
come from three specific areas; 170,000 
external to the Western Hemisphere, 
10,200 of that number being set aside for 
refugees; 120,000 ceiling on the immi- 
gration flow from the Western Hemi- 
sphere and in addition to that X num- 
ber — we cannot be absolutely certain in 
this area as to the numbers that will 
come in — nonquota who are parents and 
spouses and children of Intending immi- 
grants. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to compliment wholeheartedly 
the House conferees who brought back 
to the House this immigration legisla- 
tion. This is far better legislation than 
the bill that passed the House several 
weeks ago. The conferees have done a 
fine job in finally working out adequate, 
comprehensive immigration legislation 
to replace inadequate, inequitable, an- 
tiquated legislation that badly needed 
change. 

Particularly I want to pay tribute to 
the gentleman in the well of the House, 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] , who I believe is one of the most 
knowledgeable, if not the most knowl- 
edgeable, Members In the Congress on 
immigration matters. I know of his 
long and diligent investigation of and 
work on immigration problems. I think 
all of us on both sides of the aisle owe 
him a debt of gratitude for his superb 
work. 
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■ ■ Although X have complimented all of 
the , cppfeireeg, Republicans and Demo- 
,M%5 alike, I think It is appropriate, Mr. 
Speaker, for me to say strong and em- 
phatic words congratulating the other 
. ; ftfeinbers ftf the, conference committee 
on our, .side of the aisle: the gentleman 
; fro® pblo IMr.. McCuiaochJ , the rank- 
ing; Republican member on the Commit- 
tee. on the judiciary, and the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Cahill], a dis- 
, languished lawyer and expert on immi- 
gration legislation. But may I add 
words of congratulation to a person on 
the subcommittee that handled immi- 
gration, who, unfortunately, for under- 
standable reasons, was not a member of 
the conference committee. I speak now 
- of tt® gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
•MacGregor] who was the author of the 
Important amendment placing a celling 
on Immigration from the Western Hem- 
isphere. This amendment, strongly op- 
posed hy the. Johnson administration, 
barely defeated in the House, has now 
been incorporated In the final version of 
the fegbjatipn, Wfi.au owe a debt of 
< gratitude to. the able, constructive legis- 
lator, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. MacGregor]. I believe his fight 
when, the bill was before the House to 
impose a.reasonable.ceiling on Ameri- 
cans from.tfae Western Hemisphere was 
■ significant .to . making the other body 
1 ; Come tojhe realisation that this was a 
sound proposal. ....... . 

Mr. Speaker, I conclude by urging that 
all Members, of the House vote for this 
conference report. It is good legislation. 
It fs^sound legislation. It Is a great im- 
provement over that legislation which we 
have had on the statute books, as amend- 
ed, for agreatmany years. 

Mr, MOORE. Mr. Speaker, X thank 
tiie gen tlema n very much. 

.. - iMr,. CREEF. Mr. .Speaker, will the 
gentlemm yield? 

Mx, MOORE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cjielf] . . , ... 

, Mr. CHJELtc- Mr. Speaker, I too would 
like to associate myself with the remarks, 
the <mmmfipdati on and the tribute of the 
gentleman from . Michigan [Mr. Gerald 
R. Ford] .In his salute and his justifiable 
: ^ recognition of. ..this outstanding West 
Virginian, and great American, Repre- 
sehtative Arch Moore. 

- Me*. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
to have been a member of this subcom- 
mittee for. now almost 19 years. X have 
seeii some, good men -come and some good 
men go ddnns that time. But, believe 
me, sir, I have never seen a more dedi- 
cated, sincere, honest Intelligent, capa- 
ble, hard,,, working member than the 
gentleman, now occupying the well of the 
House, Mr. Moore. 

He, together with the gentleman from 
Ohio IMr. Feighan], chairman of our 
subcommittee, has done a magnificent 
job, Without this great team working 
and pulling together — we would not have 
an immigration bill. This was a non- 
partisan job. I would be derelict In my 
duty and to my coUeagues and to the 
Nation if X did not say today that it has 
been a joy and a privilege and a pleasure 
yes, a real satisfaction to have been able 
to be associated on this fine committee 


and to work with you, Mr. Moore, and 
Mr. Feighan, on this committee over 
these past years. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we, your 
managers on the part of this House, have 
come back to the House of Representa- 
tives today in a blaze of glory. The Mac- 
Gregor amendment that was adopted 
here in the House by a teller vote of 196 
to 194 has been restored, and what is 
more important — retained in the bill. 
It was because this most important 
amendment was later deleted that I 
voted against the bill. I had to leave 
my President, my Speaker, and both of 
my chairmen when I spoke up for this 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, we now have a good bill, 
and X urge, and X beg, and I implore, and 
I plead with my colleagues to support it. 

It is the best bill with which we could 
possibly come to the floor, and it is one 
that you can go home and defend. Mr. 
Speaker, all of the members of our sub- 
committee have done the Nation a great 
service by voting for and supporting this 
bill. Thank heaven that we have men 
of their vision, devotion to duty and their 
character at the helm of our Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Subcommittee of 
this House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I would like to ask 
a Question relating to section 15 of the 
conference report which deals with men- 
tally retarded children. 

I have had two specific cases in the 
congressional district which it is my 
honor to represent, where the rest of the 
family were admitted to the United 
States but a single retarded child at that 
time was barred — if my understanding 
is correct section 15 in this bill would 
now make it possible when a family is 
to be admitted to the United States for 
that mentally retarded child to come In 
with the rest of the members of the fam- 
ily; Is that correct? 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman’s inter- 
pretation of the legislation is correct. 
That child could enter with his parents. 

Mr. BALDWIN. And, if the gentleman 
will yield further, that would be regard- 
less of the age of the child? 

Mr. MOORE. That is right. As the 
gentleman will recall, we in the House 
placed 14-year-olds as an age limitation 
on the entry, but the Senate removed the 
age limitation. Now it would apply with- 
out respect to age with reference to per- 
sons in the mental retardation area. 

Mr. BALDWIN. And, if the gentleman 
will yield further, it would also apply 
even If the child is the only member of 
the family remaining in the foreign 
country — because of having been pre- 
viously barred by the old Act — and he 
could now be brought in, even though the 
rest of his family is now here? 

Mr. MOORE. That is correct. That 
child presently is excluded under our 


law by reason of his mental condition. 
What we have done here is this: That 
child will now be permitted to join his 
family that may be in residence here in 
the United States. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the gentle- 
man from West Virginia and wiish to 
congratulate the conferees for making 
this change in the law. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say to the Mem- 
bers of the House that some question was 
raised and discussion was had with re- 
spect to the problem of Cuban refugees. 
The Senate inserted a suggested status 
change for them or an opportunity to 
have status in such a way that your 
House conferees felt that this was nei- 
ther the time nor the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the same ; that it is a matter which 
should be discussed by the Commission 
which has been created under this legis- 
lation and is directed to do so and that 
we should not give any consideration, at 
this time to any of the problems of the 
situation with reference to the Cuban 
refugees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
two points I want to make so that I feel 
the membership of the House may be 
fully informed as to what we are doing 
in this immigration field. j 

I want to reemphasize what we do here 
today in great measure strengthens our 
immigration laws as they are presently 
on the books. 

We have for the first time very strict 
labor controls In this legislation, and 1 
believe it will in great measure meet wiith 
the full and complete agreement of every 
Member of the House. What we did! in 
this area was in the best interest of the 
country, and in the best interest of those 
who labor in this country for a living. 
In addition to that, I think everybody 
who goes home from this session of Cdn- 
gress is going to be criticized and be met 
with the suggestion that great numbers 
have again been added to those who can 
come into this country. I have looked 
very deeply into the statistical data 
available to us from the Department iof 
State where they tried to anticipate 
what might happen after this law be- 
comes operative on June 30, 1968. It is 
my best opinion, based upon their best 
estimate, there would not be any matte- 
rial change in the numbers that come 
into this country, and, as a matter of 
fact, it could conceivably happen there 
will be less immigration flowing from all 
areas of the world into this country after 
June 30, 1968, than we are presently 
experiencing. 

Several gentlemen in the House who 
have served on the committee have been 
more than kind in their reference to m|y 
work in this area. I would be totally 
remiss, Mr. Speaker, today if I did not 
say to each Member of the Congress that 
the conferees did what I believe to be 
an outstanding job, and in the best in- 
terests of the country. 
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The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Celler] has always been at the forefront 
in this battle. 1 may say; however, that 
this House should understand that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FeighanI has 
done a tremendous job in marshaling 
the committee together into many, many 
executive sessions to consider this mat- 
ter and, if I may say so, he has done 
this for the sole purpose of bringing 
about remedial legislation in the field 
of immigration. I believe the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. FeighanI has done 
a tremendous job in this area, and I be- 
lieve it merits the sincere support of all 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

[Mr. FEIGHAN addressed the House. 
His remarks’ will appear hereafter In the 
Appendix.] 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Cahill]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I, too, today share the 
observations and the pride of the chair- 
man of the full committee concerning 
the contributions that have been made 
by all immigrants to the greatness of 
our country, and certainly share the 
views concerning the importance and 
acceptability of this conference report as 
outlined by the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Moore], 

As has been frequently suggested, dur- 
ing this session, the minority party is 
rarely given the credit it deserves. But I 
would say without any hesitation that the 
immigration bill, and the conference re- 
port on that subject, is in a large measure 
due to the great contribution that was 
made by the minority party, and par- 
ticularly the leadership of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] 
apd the logic which was expressed and 
argued persuasively by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGregor]. 

I point out that the sole purpose — or 
certainly the principal purpose of the 
bill — was. to eliminate discrimination as 
it had long existed by reason of the na- 
tional origins quota system. I remem- 
ber the gentleman from Minnesota [M r - 
MacK3epgor], pointing out on the floor 
of the House that if we were going to 
eliminate discrimination, we ought to do 
it completely. It seems to me that it was 
his logic and his persuasiveness that com- 
pelled the Senate and all of the con- 
ferees, on both sides of the aisle, to ac- 
cept in this conference report a ceiling 
of 120,000 from the Western Hemisphere 

But I would also" add, especially to my 
friend from New York, who had some 
questions concerning the validity of this 
provision, that again, due to the wisdom 
of the conferees, I believe, if there is any 
doubt or any problem or any interference 
with the national policy of our country, 
it is safeguarded in this conference re- 
port by the' presence of the committee 
controlled by the Congress of the United 
States, but having five public members 
appointed by fheTftesi&erit". So that if 
there is any mistake discovered during 
the next 3 years, it can be brought to 
the attention of the Congress, arid if 
there is any omission or correction that 
is needed, we can make it. 


So I believe the conference report is 
one that can be voted on favorably by 
every Member of this House on both 
sides of the aisle. I' enthusiastically sup- 
port it and urge its adoption. It repre- 
sents a necesary and important change 
in the new law regulating immigration. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Foff] 2 minutes. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I address the 
House as a former member of the Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Nation- 
ality. I speak as one who has acquired 
perhaps a hard-nosed reputation on the 
subject of immigration. But I speak as 
one who has followed the course of the 
immigration bill in most careful detail 
from its inception several years ago when 
the late distinguished Member from 
Penn§ylvania, the Honorable Tad Walter, 
began the first hearings which gave gen- 
esis to this legislation. 

I can say without equivocation that the 
conference report as presently construct- 
ed represents an improvement over both 
the House bill and the bill passed by the 
other body. As such, I will vote for the 
conference report. I shall do so enthu- 
siastically. It will strengthen the present 
law in several material particulars. 

I would not want the opportunity to 
pass without echoing the tributes which 
have been paid to those on the subcom- 
mittee responsible for this legislation. 

I have particular reference to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Feighan] ; to the ranking minority mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Moore] ; and to the able gentleman 
from Minnesota, who made such a major 
contribution to the final form of this 
bill [Mr. MacGregor], 

During the course of the debate in the 
House I was one of those who attempted 
to persuade the House to adopt the Mac- 
Gregor amendment. The House by a 
narrow vote rejected the MacGregor 
amendment, and I am glad to see that 
the other body has corrected this error 
and taken a step which I believe should 
be taken at this time, a step which I pre- 
dict will not have the adverse effects 
which have been claimed for it but 
rather will have beneficial consequences 
in both domestic affairs and foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGregor], 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, this 
conference report should be supported 
by every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The final bill as w r orked out 
by the House and Senate conferees 
makes historic progress in emphasizing 
America’s desire to reunite families. Its 
provisions strengthen national security 
and protect each American worker. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation will com- 
pletely sweep away discrimination on ac- 
count of race, national origin, and geo- 
graphic location of birth in our immi- 
gration laws. 

Let me address myself to the concern 
expressed by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Gonzalez], and the gentleman from 


New York [Mr. Gilbert]. Mr. Gonzalez 
expressed his reservation about a ceiling 
of 120,000 annually on Western Hemi- 
sphere immigration, a ceiling which will 
exclude immediate family members. Mr. 
Gilbert expressed his concern about the 
reaction of our friends south of the Rio 
Grande and in the Caribbean to this new 
development in our immigration policy. 

Let me point out to these gentlemen 
and to all Members of the House that 
this conference report treats immigrants 
from the Western Hemisphere more fa- 
vorably than immigrants from anywhere 
else in the world in three respects: First, 
by giving 120,000 numbers to the West- 
ern Hemisphere favoritism is shown in 
relationship to the 170,000 numbers 
given to the rest of the world; second, 
no country of the Western Hemisphere 
will be subject to the 20,000 per country 
limit that will apply to our historic 
friends and allies across the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans; and, third, the require- 
ments of the preference system will not 
apply to the Countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In view of these facts it is important 
to point out that the acceptance of the 
worldwide ceiling concept, with the in- 
clusion of immigrants from all countries 
under a numerical limitation, is not a 
new idea nor is it original with me. Ten 
years ago, in February of 1955, a group 
of Congressmen and Senators, whom I 
am sure most of us would agree were out- 
standing men despite disagreement with 
their political philosophies, offered a 
comprehensive immigration bill. Mem- 
bers will find in the Record of February 
25, 1955, an address by the then Senator 
from New York, Mr. Lehman, describing 
that bill. It was cosponsored by Senator 
Lehman and by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House [Mr. Celler] . 

That bill would have established a 
worldwide ceiling of 250,000 annually. 
It would have extended the ceilirig to all 
immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, from whence immigrants would 
have been treated on exactly the same 
basis as immigrants from across the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Senator Lehman included this analysis 
of the 1955 Celler-Lehman bill: 

A major feaure of the proposed act Is Its 
consolidation, within the quota, of all gen- 
eral immigration, Including immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere. This has 
been done in order to put all foreign coun- 
tries on the same basis consistent with the 
best interests and needs of the United States. 
Thus the proposed act does not give non- 
quota status, as present law does, to aliens 
born in the Wetsern Hemisphere, with the 
right to immigrate to the United States with- 
out limitation as to number. 

In addition — and this is a vital feature — 
a nonquota status is given to parents as well 
as to children and spouses of American citi- 
zens (sec. 102(a) (19(A) ) . 

At the same time that nonquota status is 
given to parents of American citizens, the 
proposed act deprives aliens bom in the 
Western Hemisphere of their nonquota sta- 
tus, as already described. 

The effect of these changes is to confine 
the nonquota status to very special classes of 
immigrants — children, spouses, and parents 
of citizens, professors, ministers, and one or 
two other technical categories — and to place 


f '■ ... . _ .> : ‘ 
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all general immigration, including Immigra- 
tion from the Western Hemisphere, under 
the quota system. 

The bill we are considering today 
treats prospective immigrants from the 
Western Hemisphere more favorably 
than they would have been treated under 
the bill cosponsored by Senator Lehman 
and Congressman Celler. 

May I add for the Record the names 
bf these additional cosponsors of this leg- 
islation in 1955 : The now Vice President 
of the United States, Hubert Humphrey; 
the deceased Senator Ijefauver of Ten- 
nessee; the deceased former President 
Of the ®fiisp ^ John F, Kennedy; 

Senators Chavez, Magnuson, McNamara, 
Pastore, ana as cosponsors in the House 
with our distinguished Judiciary Com- 
mittee chairman, Mr. Celler, was the 
gehtleman from New Jersey, Mr. Rodino, 
the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. 
Blatnik, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Dingell, 
Mr, Thompson of New Jersey, Mr. Yates, 
Mr.’HQWEhi.'Mr. Diggs,' Mr. O’Hara, Mr, 
Macwon^rd, Mr. Ashler, and Mr. Reuss, 
among others. 

This comprehensive bill introduced by 
these gentlemen 10 years ago would have 
been more restrictive on Western Hemi- 
sphere immigration than the bill we are 
about to adopt by what I hope will be 
a' virtually unanimous vote in this 
Chamber today. 

Mr. GON2ALEZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I 'yield to gentle- 
mait from Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Is it the gentleman’s 
contention that adopting a celling for 
the Western Hemisphere nations is not 
an unprecedented action? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. To my knowledge, 
establishing this very generous ceiling 
Which gives favored treatment to the 
Western Hemisphere is a new step in 
immigration laws and a step first pro- 
posed, according to my research, by the 
distlMUpheKi' gentleman from New York 
[Mr, Celler] and by Senator Lehman 
10 years ago. 

Mr. GONZALEZ.. Then it is a new and 
novel, inclusion in our immigration leg- 
islation? 1 

Mr. MacGREGOR. No, not at all. 
The idea has been pending in various 
legislative proposals for many years. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Not the idea, I am 
asking specifically if the gentleman 
holds to the thought that this is not an 
unprecedented action with reference to 
the Western Hemisphere nations with 
respect to our immigration laws. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. May I say it is a 
Very wise and thoughtful step which we 
are taking perhaps 10 y 2 years too late. 

Hie SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. . May I say to the 
gentleman frpm Texas and to ail others 
in the House that if trie ideas of the 
gentlemen whose names I have listed 
had any validity 10 years ago, then this 
conference report today should be 
adopte d by a n overwhelming majority, 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished member of the Subcommittee 
on Immigration, the gentleman from 
Kentucky fMr. ChelpI. 

Mr. CHELF. The gentleman Is so em- 
inently correct when he says that our 
neighbors to the south of the border, 
our Latin American friends — all in the 
Western Hemisphere have been really 
treated decently. This is so because 
while there is a ceiling of 170,000 for the 
entire world we have set an additional 
ceiling of 120,000 especially for our neigh- 
bors and friends in this hemisphere. 
This is concrete, ample proof to them 
that we are giving them approximately 
40 percent of the total ceiling allowed 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the world. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky for emphasizing 
once again that we are giving favored 
treatment to our friends south of the 
Rio Grande in adopting this conference 
report today. 

Mr. CHELF. If a 40-percent ratio is 
bad treatment, I want you to give me 
that kind for the rest of my natural life. 
In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
salute tlie gentleman, Mr. MacGregor 
for offering his amendment. It is a wise 
and a just one. Now please let me thank 
publicly my two chairmen— Mr. Celler 
and Mr. 'Feighan. Along with the en- 
tire subcommittee they are especially de- 
serving of credit. Why that good chair- 
man of ours. Mr. Feighan, almost worked 
the hides off of us on the subcommittee. 
He kept calling meetings day after day — 
week after week until we had gotten the 
job done. He is justly entitled to all of 
the praise that one can heap upon him. 
His leadership was inspiring to all of us — 
his tenacity to purpose helped to beat 
the adjournment deadline. 

(Mr. MacGREGOR asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to say to the House that the con- 
ference committee was in session for 
more than 4 hours on the differences be- 
tween the House and the other body. In 
all my experience in the Congress I en- 
joyed nothing more than the harmonious, 
constructive working session of the com- 
mittee. 

I join in what has been said about all 
of my colleagues who were members of 
the committee, and I want to refer, 
again, to that able, gentlemanly, kindly 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and to my good friend Arch 
Moore, top Republican member of the 
subcommittee, who carried the burden 
so effectively for so long. That so many 
members of the House voted for the 
legislation when it was first before the 
House, and who will soon vote to accept 
the report, is a fine tribute to Arch 
Moore; to Mike Feighan, whom I have 
known so long and so favorably. You 
know, Mr. Speaker, Mike Feighan was 
the minority leader of the Ohio House 
of Representatives more years ago than 
either of us like to admit, when I was 
speaker of the Ohio house. It has been 
a happy occasion for me. to work with 
him on many important matters, includ- 
ing the matter before us today. I com- 


vG5 
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mend the conference committee report 
to every Member of the House. I am of 
the firm opinion that It would serve a 
useful public purpose if it were qver- 
whelmlngly accepted by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may require to the gentleman from. Illi- 
nois [Mr. McCloryL 

(Mr. MeCLORY asked and was gjiven 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MeCLORY. Mr. Speaker, i! am 
pleased to add my support to the adop- 
tion of the conference report on the 1965 
amendments to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, H.R. 2580. 

In this behalf, I take occasion to com- 
pliment the members of the conference 
committee and particularly my colleagues 
from this body. In my opinion, the 
House conferees have resolved the dif- 
ferences between the House and Senate 
versions of this legislation in a mariner 
consistent with the views of the vast ma- 
jority of the Members of this body and 
that great majority of Americans 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to pay particu- 
lar tribute to the contributions made by 
the Republican members of the Hpuse 
Judiciary Committee in carrying forward 
views consistent with our Republican 
platform and principles. My colleague, 
the gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
Moore], has performed a stellar job in 
this connection. In addition, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MacGregor], 
by persisting in behalf of a numerical 
ceiling on Western Hemisphere immigra- 
tion. has helped produce a result which is 
equitable for the people of all of | the 
friendly nations throughout the world. 
I am thinking primarily of our friends 
across the Atlantic with whom we have 
so much in common and whose citizens 
by emigrating to these shores In the past 
have contributed so substantially to; our 
culture, our economy, and our political 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference commit- 
tee report results in producing an immi- 
gration bill which should contribute to 
our country’s improved foreign relations 
and to an orderly immigration system 
consistent with the natural growth and 
development of our society. 

I am particularly happy that this leg- 
islation will enable the families of Amer- 
ican citizens to be reunited more rapidly 
and that we will have the benefit of those 
skilled and professional individuals who 
prefer our system of government and who 
desire the opportunities which are af- 
forded in our land. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of this 
body may take justifiable pride in this 
achievement of the 89th Congress rind 
I am personally proud to have made a 
small contribution to the final result, j 

Mr. TOPPER. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
migration Act now before the Congress 
represents a welcome change in U.S. 
immigration policy by removing the lob- 
noxious and discriminatory system of na- 
tional quotas. I will vote for the bill. 

This bill, however, does in my opinion 
include one serious error of judgment. 
By imposing a limitation on Immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere it threat- 
ens to end the historic free flow of 
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migrants across the U.S. boundaries with 
Canada and Mexico. 

When the bill was first before the 
House, I joined with my colleagues to de- 
feat a proposed amendment to place a 
limit on Immigration Into the United 
States from the Western Hemisphere. 
I did so for two reasons: First, represen- 
tatives of the administration had led 
many of us to believe that in their judg- 
ment Imposition of such a limitation at 
this time would seriously impair U.S. 
relations with Latin America; and sec- 
ond, I was concerned that such a limita- 
tion might seriously reduce the free flow 
of emigration to this country from 
Canada and Mexico. 

In the Senate an annual limitation of 
120,000 immigrants from the Western 
Hemisphere was placed in the bill after 
assurances from the President that he did 
not oppose the provision. Those assur- 
ances help to satisfy my first area of con- 
cern over this provision. 

Nonetheless I remain disturbed by the 
possibility that the annual limitation on 
Western Hemisphere emigration to the 
United States may affect our relations 
With our only contiguous neighbors, Can- 
anda and Mexico. During fiscal year 
1964, 139,284 persons, including spouses 
and children, emigrated from Western 
Hemisphere countries to the United 
States. Over half of these came from 
our immediate neighbors — 38,074 from 
Canada and 32,967 from Mexico. 

If the rate of Western Hemisphere 
emigration to the United States remains 
at this level, or as is more likely increases, 
and if the bill is administered on' a flrst- 
come-first-serve basis, there is no assur- 
ance whatsoever that Canada and Mex- 
ico emigration to the United States will 
not be affected. 

I am sympathetic to the proposition 
that if regional immigration quotas are 
assigned to the rest of the world, they 
should also be assigned to the Western 
Hemisphere, for there is no inherent dif- 
ference between these nations and oth- 
ers. There is, however, one Vital distinc- 
tion between Canada and Mexico and all 
the other nations of the world. They are 
the only two countries which border di- 
rectly on the United States — and in my 
opinion fully free and unlimited immi- 
gration between the United States and its 
immediate neighbors should be main- 
tained. 

Nine of my colleagues joined me in a 
statement on United States-Canadian re- 
lations last Monday which proposed that 
United States-Canadian immigration re- 
main unlimited, except for the reasonable 
qualifications of financial responsibility 
and good moral character. 

Mr. Speaker, because this is a bill from 
conference, and the House does not have 
the option of amending it, and because in 
balance it is a progressive step in U.S. im- 
migration policy, I shall vote for the bill. 
But I hope that the Select Commission 
on Immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, which this bill establishes, will 
give every serious consideration to rec- 
ommendations to .leave 'Canadian and 
Mexican emigration to the United States 
unlimited. The Select Commission must 
report to the Congress with its recom- 
mendations fully 6 months before the 
limitation on Western Hemisphere immi- 


gration is scheduled to become effective 
in June of 1968. I have every confidence 
that the President, the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives in making their ap- 
pointments to the Select Commission will 
assure consideration of U.S. Immigration 
policy toward Canada and Mexico, and 
that thereby we can rectify the short- 
' comings of this bill so as to preserve the 
closest and the most productive relations 
possible with our Canadian and Mexi- 
can neighbors. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MB. GONZALEZ 

Mr. GQNZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Al- 
bert) . The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Mr. Gonzalez moves to recommit the con- 
ference report on the bill (H.R. 2580) to the 
committee of conference with instructions 
to the managers on the part of the House to 
reject the Senate amendment placing a ceil- 
ing on immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere in the amount of 120,000 persons per 
annum. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I raise the question whether the gentle- 
man’s motion is in order. The gentle- 
man from New York moved the previous 
question on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. After 
the previous question is ordered a motion 
• to recommit is in order if the gentleman 
is opposed to the conference report, and 
no Member on the minority side seeks to 
offer such a motion. The gentleman is 
recognized on his motion. 

Without objection, the previous ques- 
tion is ordered on the motion to 
recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, Mr. Speaker, 
on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were — yeas 320, nays 69, not voting 42, 
as follows: 

(Roll No. 341] 

YEAS— 320 


Adair 

Berts 

Callaway 

Adams 

Bingham 

Cameron 

Addabbo 

Blatnik 

Carey 

Albert 

Boggs 

Casey 

Anderson, 

Boland 

Cederberg 

Term. 

Bolling 

CeBer 

Andrews, 

BOW 

Chamberlain 

. N. Dak. 

Brademas 

Chelf 

Anminzio 

Bray •• 

Clancy 

Arends 

Brock 

Clark 

Ashbrook 

Brooks 

Clausen, 

Ashley 

Broomfield 

Don H. 

Ayres 

Brown, Calif. 

Clawson, Dei 

Baldwin 

RroyhUl r N.C. 

Cleveland 

Bandstra 

Broyhill, Va. 

Clevenger 

Barrett 

Burke 

Cohelan 

Bates 

Burton, Calif. 

Collier 

Battin 

Byrne, Pa. 

Conable 

Belcher 

Byrnes, Wis. 

Conte 

Bell 

Cabell 

Conyers 

Beaune tt 

Cahill 

Corbett 

Berry 

Callam 

Corman 


Craley 

Jacobs 

Poff 

Cramer 

Jarman 

Pool 

Culver 

Jennings 

Powell 

Cunningham 

Joelson 

Price 

Curtin 

Johnson, Calif. Pucinaki 

Curtis 

Johnson, Pa. 

Quie 

Dague 

Jonas 

Race 

Daniels 

Jones, Ala. 

Redlin 

Davis, Wis. 

Karsrten 

Redd, 111. 

Delaney 

Karth 

Reid, N.Y. 

Dent 

Hasten me ier 

Reifel 

Denton 

Kee 

Reinecke 

Derwinskl 

Keith 

Resnlck 

Devine 

Kelly 

Reuss 

Dickinson 

Keogh 

Rhodes, Ariz. 

Dingell 

King, Calif. 

Rhodes, Pa. 

Dole 

King, N.Y. 

Rodino 

Donohue 

King, Utah 

Rogers, Colo. 

Dulski 

Kirwan 

Rogers, Fla. 

Dwyer 

Kluczynski 

Ron an 

Dyal 

Kornegay 

Rooney, N.Y. 

Edmondson 

Krebs 

Rooney, Pa. 

Ellsworth 

Kunkel 

Rosenthal 

Erlenbom 

Laird 

Rostecnkowski 

Evans, Colo. 

Langen 

Roudebush 

Evins, Teron. 

Latba 

Roush 

Fallon 

Leggett 

Rumsfeld 

Farbstein 

Lipscomb 

Ryan 

Farneley 

Long, Md. 

St. Onge 

Famoim 

Love 

Saylor 

Fascell 

McCarthy 

Scheuer 

Feighan 

McOlory 

Schisler 

Findley 

McCulloch 

Schmidhauser 

Fino 

McDade 

Sohneeheli 

Flood 

McDowell 

Schweiker 

Foley 

McEwen 

Senner 

Ford, Gerald R. McFall 

Shipley 

Food, 

McGrath 

Shriver 

William D. 

McVicker 

Sickles 

Fraser 

Macdonald 

Sikes 

Friedei 

MacGregor 

Sisk 

Fulton, Pa. 

Machen 

Skubltz 

Fulton, Tenn. 

Mackay 

Slack 

Gallagher 

Mackie 

Smith, Oalif. 

Garmatz 

Madden 

Smith, Iowa 

Giaimo 

Mailliard 

Smith, N.Y. 

Gibbons 

Martin, Mass. 

Springer 

Gilbert 

Martin, Nebr. 

Stafford 

GUOigun 

Mathias 

Staggers 

Grabowski 

Mateunaga 

Stalboum 

Gray 

May 

Stanton 

Green; Oreg. 

Meeds 

Steed 

Green, Pa. 

Miller 

Stratton 

Grelgg 

Minish 

SuM van 

Grider 

Mink 

Sweeney 

Griffin 

Mimshail 

Talcott 

Griffiths 

Moeller 

Taylor 

Grover 

Monagan 

Teague, Calif. 

Gubser 

Moore 

Teaizer v - 

Gurney 

Moorhead 

Thomson, Wis. 

Hagen, Calif. 

Morgan. 

Todd 

Hall 

Morrison 

Trimble 

Haileck 

Morse 

Tunney 

Hal pern 

Morton 

Tupper 

Hamilton 

Mosher 

Udall 

Hanley 

Moss 

Ullman 

Hanna 

Multer 

Van Deertin 

Hansen, Idaho 

Murphy, 111. 

Vanik 

Hansen, Wash. 

Murray 

Vigorito 

Harris 

Nedzi 

Vivian 

WH.rfthfl- 

Nelsen 

Watkins 

Harvey, Ind. 

O’Brien 

Watte 

Harvey, Mich. 

O’Hara, Mich. 

Weltner 

Hathaway 

O’Konski 

WhaMey 

Hawkins 

Olsen, Mont. 

White, Idaho 

Hays 

Olson, Minn. 

Widnall 

Hechler 

O’Neill, Mass. 

Wison, 

Helstoski 

O^tinger 

Charles H. 

Hicks 

Patman 

Wolff 

Holland 

Patten 

Wright 

Horton 

Pelly 

Wyatt 

Howard 

Pepper 

Wydler 

Hungate 

Perkins 

Yates 

Huot 

Philbin 

Younger 

Hutchinson 

Pickle 

Zablocki 

Ichord 

Pike 


Irwin 

Pimie 

NAYS— 69 


Abbitt 

Edwards, Ala. 

Landrum 

Abernethy 

Everett 

Lennon 

Andrews, 

Fisher 

McMillan 

Glenm 

Flynt 

Mahon 

Ashmore 

Fountain 

Marsh 

Baring 

Fuqua 

Martin, Ala. 

Beckworth 

Gathings 

Matthews 

Bonner 

Gettys 

Mills 

Buchanan 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Burleson 

Gross 

Nix 

Cooley 

Haley 

O’Neal, Ga. 

Davis, Ga. 

Hubert 

Passman 

de la Garza 

Henderson 

Pooge 

Dowdy 

Herlong 

Purcell 

Downing 

Hull 

Quillen 

Duncan,. Tenn. 

Jones, Mo. 

Randall 
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»*pgers, - _ 
Satterfield 
Becrest. 
Selden 
Smith, Va. 
Stephens 
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Teague, " “ ' ' ' " 


Tex. 


White, Tex. 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Williams 

Willis 

Young 


Carter 
Colmer 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Diggs 
Dprp , 

Dow . „ 
Dur-Cftti, dreg. 


[> 


.Tuton 

Tfl* 

W aggo nner 
WajEer, Miss, 

Wa&ei-, Sr.TAex. 

Stubblefield Watson .... 

. ^OTi|g-42 

Anderson, fij.' - Fogarty ‘ ' O'fiara, TIT. 

Andrews, Frellnghuyeen Rivers, Alaska 
Georgs W. Gooden Rivers, S.C. 

Aiplnall Hagan, Ga. . Robison 

Bolton Hansen, Iowa Roncallo 

Burton, Utah Hardy Roybal 

BoUfleld 'I St Germain 

Hosnter . . . Scott , 

Johnson, Okla. Thomas 

hftiafl J. Thompson, N.J. 

LongTEa. Thompson, Tex. 

Michel ' Toll 
Mize Wilson, Bob 

. w _ Morris 

Edwards, Calif. Murphy, N.Y. 

Bo the conference report was agreed 
to. 

, The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

OntJiisjrote: 

Mr. ifoll for, with Mr. Scott against. 

J Mr^ Dowjfor. with Mr.'Oolmer against. 

’ Mr; TfiorngBon of New Jersey for, with 'Mr. 
hong of Louisiana against. 

Mr. Daddarlo for, with" Mr. Dorn against. 
Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Hagan of Georgia 
against. 

Mr. St Germain for, with Mr. Hardj against. 
Mr. Solifleid for, with Mr. Morris against. 
Mr,_ Mwphy of New 1 York for, with Mr. 
Rivers of Soilth Carollna agaliiHt . 

Mf Blvers of Alaska for,, with Mr. George 
W. Andrews against. 

Until further notice; 

Mr. Roncalio with Mr. Goqdell. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois, with Mr. Anderson 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Asplnall with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Hansen of Iowa with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Thomas with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Thomgson of Texas with Mr. Carter. 
•Mr. Dawson with Mr. Frellnghuysen. 

Mr. Diggs With Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Royhal'wlth Mr. HoBmer. 

■ Mr.' ^jwanE^ with Sir. Michel. 

Mr. Duncan of Oregon with Mr. Mize. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma with Mr. Burton 
of Utah. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho changed his vote 
from "nay’'’ to “yea.” ” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion 'to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


-GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. FEIGHAN. ' Mr. 'Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks "on the conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES SALARY 
, COMPARABILITY ACT 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State 61 the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10281) to adjust the 
rates of basic compensation of certain of- 
ficers and employees in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to establish the Federal Salary 


Review Commission, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER, The question Is on 
the motion offered by the’ gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

"■'■'■■-•Os THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved Itself 
Into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill HR. 10281, with 
Mr. Dent in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

(Mr. MORRISON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise In support of H.R. 10281. This is 
an excellent bill that has been carefully 
thought out and developed through ex- 
tensive hearings and executive consider- 
ation in the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. It was reported from our 
committee by a vote of 20 to 3. 

Although I personally feel that in- 
creases' substantially higher than the 
4 Vi -percent initial increase in the bill 
are fully justified by the record, the bill 
represents the best measure that could 
be worked out under the circumstances. 
I do want to commend the very fine dili- 
gence Slid spirit of cooperation in which 
all members of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee worked together to 
bring out a bill that can become law this 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the wisest and 
most foresighted policies ever adopted by 
the Congress is the principle of compara- 
jbflity between Federal and private en- 
terprise salaries that was written into 
the statutes by Public Law 87-793. I 
fully subscribed to that principle, and to 
the many affirmations by the Congress 
and by the President that it must be im- 
plemented in order to serve the best in- 
terests of the Government and its em- 
ployees. 

While the 4 Vi -percent general salary 
Increase scheduled for October 1, 1965, 
under this bill will not achieve full com- 
parability, it certainly is a step in the 
right direction. Present Federal salary 
rates are roughly comparable with those 
in private enterprise during the Febru- 
ary-March period of 1964, so far as con- 
cerns the lower pay grades and levels. 
In the middle and upper grades and levels 
they compare with private enterprise 
rates in 1963 and 1962, respectively. 
Private enterprise levels rose approxi- 
mately 3 percent more from February 
and March of 1964 to the same months 
in 1965. Therefore, at this particular 
time the lower salary grades and levels 
in the Government, as now in effect, lag 
at least 7 or more percent behind 
comparability with private enterprise 
levels which they are supposed to match 
according to Public Law 87-793. 

I submit that it would be not only an 
injustice to the employees — a breach of 
trust— but also a contradiction of a firm 
policy adopted by the Congress were this 
legislation not to include at least the 4V&- 
percent increase. 


more 
week 
at 


All 
hiding 


Aside from the matter of the general 
salary increases, perhaps the most im- 
portant part of this bill is section 107, 
dealing with overtime and holiday pay 
for postal employee^: Section 107 will 
revamp and modernize the outmoded and 
tiffiair treatment of overtime and holiday 
work that has been in effect, regrettably, 
for many years. 

Many thousands of postal substitutes 
are called on officially to work heavy 
overtime schedules — often as much as 60 
or 70 or 80 hours a week— at straight 
time pay. The record shows that lit- 
erally millions of hours of this kind of 
overtime is worked each year. It is a 
shocking thing when we consider that 
the Federal Government — which should 
be the leader in enlightened pay poli- 
cies— has permitted this situation to 
exist. It is almost unheard of for em- 
ployees in private industry to work 
than 8 hours a day or. 40 hours a 
or on Sundays without being paid 
least time and one-half. 

This sorry condition will be remedied 
by section 107 of our committee bill, 
postal field service employees — lncl 
substitutes — will be guaranteed time and 
one-half pay for work officially ordered 
In excess of 8 hours a day or 40 hours a 
week. Regular employees will have 
Monday through Friday workweeks, 
with authority in the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to schedule different workweeks 
when necessary to provide service, and 
any work they are called on to perform 
on Sundays will be overtime, for which 
they will be paid time and one-half. 

This section also updates and clarifies 
holiday pay provisions for postal em- 
ployees. Any employee officially ordered 
to work on one of the eight legal holi- 
days will receive an extra day’s pay — 
that is, double time — except that for 
work on Christmas Day a further half 
day’s pay will be added, equaling double 
time and a half. 

I should also like to Invite the special 
attention of my colleagues to section 116 
of the bill, on page 32, The effeclj Is to 
increase from $100 per year to $150 per 
year the maximum authorized allowance 
to employees who are required to! wear 
uniforms In the performance of j their 
duties. The $100 limit was enacted 11 
years ago and I do not think there is 
any question but that costs of wearing 
apparel have skyrocketed, along with 
other living costs, in the meantime. I 
am confident that my colleagues-j-and, 
indeed, the general public — take pride in 
the clean-cut and well-tumed-oui ap- 
pearance that is so typical of our postal 
letter carriers. This provision of H.R. 
10281 is urgently needed to give these 
fine employees, and others who must 
wear uniforms, adequate provision for 
keeping their uniforms up to the fine 
high standards that are traditional with 
postal employees. 

The bill extends the general salary in- 
crease to employees subject to the 'clas- 
sification Act of 1949; all postal; field 
sendee employees; medical and nursing 
personnel in the Department of Medi 
cine and Surgery of the Veterans* Ad 
ministration; foreign service officers and 
employees ; Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation County Committee 
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tend to facilitate achievement of price ob- 
jectives of the act. 

The “global quota” arrangement of the 
present law would be eliminated. The quota 
of any country with which the United States 
severs diplomatic relations would continue to 
be suspended, but would be allocated 
promptly to specific countries on a temporary 
basis. 

. Because present sugarbeet growers will nec- 
essarily have to reduce acreage further as a 
part of the proposed new program, national 
acreage reserve provisions contained In the 
1962 act, under which new production areas 
wfere brought In, would not he extended after 
1966. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. sugar industry of 
course is entitled to change Its mind and 
perhaps has done so on the question of 
me import fee, but it should be fair- 
minded in contacting Members of Con- 
gress and explain to them that the in- 
dustry position has changed and why. 

It may also be that the U.S. industry 
was not fuily united in its position March 
29 of this year oh the import fee, and I 
daresay it is not united right now. 

In evaluating the attitude of various 
interested parties, one should keep in 
mind the possibility that some U.S. sugar 
interests may also be heavily involved in 
foreign sugar, aftd'viee versa. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

. Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Is not that 
fee the same as that which prevailed in 
prior sugar legislation? 

Mr. FINDLEY. It is very similar to 
the import fee which was assessed against 
the Dominican Republic during the 
Eisenhower administration and was in 
effect in the legislation which operated 
in 1962, 1963, and 1964. 


INSTRUCTOR IN HISTORY WEL- 
COME? VIETCONG VICTORY 

(Mr. GALLAGHER asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just read on the wire that an in- 
structor in history at Drew University, 
James Mellon, has declared himself as 
welcoming a Vietcong victory in 
Vietnam. 

This despite over a hundred thousand 
American soldiers fighting to prevent 
such a victory. This despite American 
and Vietnamese being killed to prevent 
such a victory. It is just quite possible 
that this self-proclaimed Marxist is try- 
ing to attract a little attention to him- 
self. I am sure the Republic will survive. 
It has survived the early “Mellenheaded” 
thinking of Benedict Arnold who wished 
a victory for the other side when this 
country was engaged in another war. 

Having once served on the faculty at 
Rutgers University I believe completely 
in academic freedom, even the free and 
full expression of fools in and out of 
academic circles and, therefore, I recog- 
nize Mr, Mellen’s right to full expression. 
And. I have a right to find his view ap- 
palling and disgraceful as well as unen- 
lightened. He obviously does not know 
What a Vietcong victory entails. 

— .When I was in Vietnam I saw what a 
Vietcong victory meant in some villages. 


Tt meant the mayor’s head on a fence 
post. It iheants hands chopped off. It 
meant young men dragged off for train- 
ing against their will. It meant the 
stealing of all village food and medical 
supplies in the name of liberation. It 
meant the displacement of hope withy 
fear. AU because the South Vietnameses 
find it objectionable that they surrender 
their freedom to something called thA 
liberation front, alias the Vietcong, alias 
the Communist army of North Vietnam. 

Mr. Mellen, in proclaiming himself a 
Marxist, would indicate that while he is 
an instructor of history, he has not 
learned well the lessons of history. Even 
the Russian leaders admit that pure 
Marxism is unworkable. And everyone 
knows that history has never disclosed 
one country that has chosen communism 
in a free election. 

It is common knowledge that the Viet- 
cong are having some difficulty with their 
recruiting drive. Since Mr. Mellen has 
such strong convictions about welcoming 
a Vietcong victory, perhaps he should be 
given the opportunity to fight with the 
Vietcong and thus translate his words 
into a more meaningful note. I would 
be very happy to intercede in his behalf 
in making the necessary arrangements. 
Perhaps we could trade him for some of 
the American prisoners of war before 
they are murdered in cold blood by the 
Vietcong as were the two Americans last 
week. 

In fact, some of our protesting stu- 
dents calling for a Vietcong victory could 
be included in such a trade and thus the 
Vietcong would have new recruits and we 
would save the lives of courageous Amer- 
icans who are fighting to save the free- 
dom Mr. Mellen and his ilk would have 
us abandon. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

(Mr. ARENDS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the majority leader if 
he will kindly advise us as to the pro- 
gram for tomorrow and of any other 
information he cares to state. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in addi- 
tion to the program previously an- 
nounced we will have up tomorrow the 
conference report on the foreign aid ap- 
propriation bill. This is, of course, a 
very important matter. Members might 
expect a vote on that conference report. 

In addition, we will take up, as pre- 
viously announced. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 642, which is the James Madison 
Memorial Library; H.R. 3142, the Medi- 
cal Library Assistance Act; and H.R. 
6519, the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial Act. 


HOUR OP MEETING TOMORROW 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
10 o’clock tomorrow. 


The SPEAKER. Jgg/fhere objection to 
the request o£Jfffa/gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 3 I 
. ThaV was no objection. 


BRESIDENT JOHNSON SHOULD VETO 
THE NEW IMMIGRATION ACT 

(Mr. GONZALEZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long supported reform of our outdated 
immigration law and abolition of the in- 
famous national origin system. When 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1965 was before the House in August, I 
voted for it and against all crippling 
amendments. One of the crippling 
amendments that I, along with the lead- 
ership, opposed then was a proposal to 
place a quota on immigration from the 
Western Hemisphere. The House wisely 
rejected this proposal. But the Senate 
version of the bill contained an almost 
identical provision, establishing a quota 
of 120,000 persons a year on immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere. This 
was one of the most important differ- 
ences between the two bills. In my 
opinion, it was the most important dif- 
ference. The bills went to conference 
and, as we all know, the conference re- 
port recommended adoption of the Sen- 
ate provision. I offered a motion to 
recommit the report back to the confer- 
ence with instruction to reject the Sen- 
ate amendment establishing a quota for 
the Western Hemisphere. After my mo- 
tion failed I voted against adoption of 
the conference report. I could not in 
good conscience vote for a so-called re- 
form measure which merely transfers a 
bad practice from one part of the world 
to another. . 

We who have justly criticised the Iron 
Curtain, Bamboo Curtain, and the Berlin 
wall have reason to ponder about what 
we have done to our own hemisphere 
today. We have, in my judgment, 
lowered a paper curtain and raised a wall 
of redtape around our borders. What is 
worse, these devices are aimed against 
the peoples of this hemisphere with 
whom we claim to be partners, neighbors, 
and even brothers. 

The Western Hemisphere quota is ill- 
advised and unnecessary. Secretary 
Rusk expressed his strong opposition to 
it when he said that the amendment 
would, in effect, place obstacles in the 
path leading to cordial and harmonious 
relations with Latin America. It is no 
secret, for example, that under the lan- 
guage of the amendment, any one coun- 
try such as Canada could entirely pre- 
empt the quota for any year by sending 
into the United States 120,000 immi- 
grants. Who is to say that the persons 
administering the new law would not 
permit this? And what would be the 
effects on the Latin nations? 

It is an unnecessary provision because 
under the present law immigration from 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere 
over the past 10 years has averaged only 
110,000. With this new law we are thus 
creating a problem where there has been 
no problem in the past. 
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The favored treatment of the nations 
of this hemisphere whereby no quota is 
placed on immigration was granted in 
the act of 1924 for reasons which are 
still valid today. Our feelings of hemi- 
spheric solidarity go back to the Monroe 
Doctrine. Our faith in the good neigh- 
bor policy and pan- American friendship 
was reaffirmed with the Alliance for 
Progress. The quota on immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere approved 
by the House today is shattering to this 
faith. 

I am therefore asking President John- 
son to veto the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. The pledges we have made to 
all the peoples of the Americas of friend- 
ship and brotherhood must be upheld, or 
like bad checks, they will come back one 
day to haunt us. 



(Mr. MORSE (at the request of Mr. 
Hokton) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. MORSE’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


(Mr. MORSE (at the request of Mr. 
Horton) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. MORSE’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OP UCCA 

(Mr. DERWINSKI (at the request of 
Mr. Horton) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
there are numerous dedicated groups in 
the country effectively representing their 
unique membership and maintaining a 
legitimate interest in subject matter 
within their jurisdiction. An organiza- 
tion which fits the description I have just 
given is the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America. 

Its president, Dr. Lev E. Dobrlansky, 
of Georgetown University, is a noted 
economist and authority on the Soviet 
Union. 

Dr. Dohriansky produced a very timely 
article for the Ukrainian Quarterly’s 
Autumn 1965 edition which I insert in 
the Record at this point as part of my re- 
marks : 

[Prom the Ukrainian Quarterly, Autumn, 
1965] 

The Education at, Policy op UCCA 
(By Lev E. Dobri&nsky) 

In the past 15 years many changes have 
taken place in every part of this world. The 
changes have been of every conceivable char- 
acter — economic, technological, political, so- 
cial, religious, cultural, and so forth. Any 
organization, that has attracted international 
as well as domestic interest would necessarily 
have to take account of such changes If this 
rich interest is to be intensified and broad- 
ened. The policy position of the organization . 
must be periodically interpreted in terms of 
the changed conditions, its programs must 


be prudently adapted to the new circum- 
stances, and its publications and literary 
contributions must reflect a steady awareness 
of the currents and cross-currents abroad in 
the world. 

Significantly, as shifting conditions have 
warranted It, the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America has at intervale defined 
and elaborated in the simplest and most pre- 
cise terms possible the nature and objectives 
of its general policy. It has forthrightly 
stated and restated its position to innumera- 
ble inquirers who have raised the usual 
questions: “What are you for and against?”, 
“Are you supported by foreign sources?”, 
“Are you an emigre organization?”, and 
“What are your purposes and aims?” Some, 
like the Washington Post in 1963, have mis- 
characterized the organization as one of the 
most powerful lobbies on Capitol Hill; others,, 
like our recent Presidents, have properly 
viewed it as a citizens group contributing to 
the welfare of this Nation; while still others, 
like the organs of colonialist Moscow and 
puppet Kiev, have furnished a series of hallu- 
cinations about the organization. The an- 
swers and replies have always been, so to 
speak, on open record and in the books, even 
for those with short memories or those suf- 
fering pains of uncertainty or changed al- 
legiance. 

As far back as 1951, for example, the com- 
mittee offered its concrete responses to the 
problems that were then pressing and out- 
standing. 1 Taking full cognizance of numer- 
ous developments at home and in the world, 
it again stated its policy clearly and distinctly 
6 years later. 2 In March 1965, UCCA expressed 
itself once more as to the nature and struc- 
ture of its policy in the light of changes over 
the past 8 years. As in the preceding years, 
this action was necessary because of the 
never-ending inquiries, the forgetfulness of 
some, the healthiness of a periodic reexamina- 
tion, and the doubts of a few who have been 
misguided by superficial developments in the 
Red empire and elsewhere. 

The remarkable aspect of all these policy 
statements Is the basic continuity of what 
are essentially principles and guidelines to a 
completely educational policy of UCCA. The 
1957 statement, for instance, did not waver 
in this fundamental respect from the pre- 
vious one, despite notable changes in the 
world such as the death of Stalin, the Pereya- 
slav Treaty concessions, the abortive Hun- 
garian revolution, the sputnik, and a host of 
other developments. Some individuals read 
too much into several of these changes and 
went hopelessly astray. As is often the case, 
changes in degree are mistaken for changes 
in kind, transformed appearances are misin- 
terpreted for substantive modifications. In 
addition, mistakes of this sort usually reveal 
frail convictions, not to say tenuous knowl- 
edge. 

Since 1967 to the very present who can 
deny the sweeping changes that have marked 
contemporary history? 'lire tremendous eco- 
nomic strides of the United States, Western 
Europe, and other parts of the free world, 
the space explorations of this period, captive 
Cuba, the weakening of NATO, the Sino- 
Soviet Russian rift, the economic troubles 
of the Red Empire, Sino-Russian infiltration 
of Latin America, Africa, and southeast Asia, 
Vietnam and numerous other significant 
developments can be cited. Each of these 
has to be rationally considered when one 
speaks of a policy that is fixed in principle 
but not static in content, flexible for opera- 
tion but not naive in pragmatism, founded 
on certitude but not sterile in action. Each 
of these changes and more were carefully 


1 "The Political Policy of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America,” the Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly, vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 52-64. 

2 "UCCA Policy Today, » the Ukrainian 
Quarterly, vol. XIII, No. 4, pp. 297-304. 
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Mr. HARTKE. Let .me hdp the Sen- 
ator out in that regard. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We will 
manufacture our share of the steel. 

Mr. HARTKE. The average U.S. auto- 
mobile tales over 3,000 pounds of steel 
and iron. . 

We are going to lose 200,000 auto- 
mobiles. That makes 300,000 tons that 
ordinarily would be produced in the 
United States. 

Each automobile takes about 45 pounds 
of copper, which means that 9 million 
pounds of copper will not be sold from 
the. Uni ted States, 15 million pounds of 
aluminum> 25 million pounds of zinc, and 
8 million pounds of lead and other prod- 
ucts, mined in the United stales. 

It means a loss of about $400 million 
in the United States in sales alone, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the Sen- 
ator suspend for one moment? 

Mr. HARTKE. All I can say is 

Mr,, LONG of Louisiana, If Jhe Sen- 
ator wants the floor. I will be glad to 
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yield the floor, but if the Senator is ask- 
ing a question I would . like to respond. 

Mr. HARTKE. I want ip know if the 
Senator has taken ajl jobs into consid- 
eration in his estimate of what is going 
to happen to, business in the United 
States. . 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I will state 
what I have taken into .account. 

What the Senator fs. taking about is 
future growth of the. Canadian automo- 
bile market. He said wp are losing that. 
I say that it is a doubtful assumption 
that we ever owned that market. So 
far as what we are sending there is con- 
cerned, we are keeping it, 

Mr. HARTKE. In response to that, I 
wish to read from the Canadian press. 
They are pretty good. I wish to read an 
article by John Fell from the Canadian 
Globe and Mail. He said: 

Hie plan Is designed to cut the lmbalanc. 
of trade. .With the. United States, increase Ca 
nadian employment, maintain production 
autos in this country in the same sales-w 
production ratio as. in 1964, and increase the 
Canadian content of autos by stipulated 
amounts. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have taken 
all of that into account. 

I arrived at. the conclusion, which was 
testified to by every responsible official 
Of our Government and those who repre- 
sent labor and management as well, that 
this means an increase in jobs in the 
U.S. industry; that it means we will pre- 
serve 25,000 jobs that we are in danger 
of losing if we do not ratify this agree- 
ment in the automobile industry alone, 
and another 25,000 jobs in supporting 
industries; and that this agreement 
means more profits for business; it 
means expansion of business and lower 
prices for the consumer. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr, President 

M.r. SMATHERS, Mr. President, I 
have a very brief statement I would like 
to. make supporting this agreement, and 
® u Pp.?UW>g the_positlon taken by the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

„It is my hope and expectation that I 
shall not excep.d more than 10 minutes, 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield without los- 
ing his right to the floor? 

Mo, lei — “11 


Mr. SMATHERS. If I may finish that 
sentence. 

I am certain it is the desire of .ail Sen- 
ators to get a vote on this bill in a short 
time. 

Now, I yield to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. SMATHERS, I yield with that 
understanding. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote on 
the Gore motion to postpone action on 
the pending bill until the second Mon- 
day in January occur at 4 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I want to be cer- 
tain that I may have 5 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Kansas requires so little time that he 
has assurance that he will have 5 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of Sen- 
ators, especially those who are opposing 
the pending business, the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Hartke], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Ribicoff], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] . If 
it is agreeable, I should like to have the 
Senate take up the conference report on 
the immigration bill at this time. The 
time taken on the conference report 
would be added to the period after 4 
o'clock, so Jjlmt no time would be lost. 

JDINp OFFICER. Is there 
rhe/c^afr hears none, and 


The PI 
objection? 
litis so/brde 



ENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT— CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I submit a report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2580) to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). The report will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of September 29, 1965, pp. 
24547-24551, Congressional Record.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there, 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, H.R. 2580 passed the Senate 
on Wednesday, September 22, by a vote 
of 76 to 18. The measure considered by 
the Senate was an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute to the House- 
passed bill. The House asked for a con- 
ference to consider and resolve the, nine 


areas of substantive difference between 
the two bills that resulted from the work 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 

The Senate amendment enlarging the 
definition of refugees in section 203(a) (7) 
to include those persons uprooted from 
their usual place of abode by catastrophic 
natural calamity, as defined by the Presi- 
dent, was accepted by the House. 

The conferees agreed to provide in 
section 4 of the bill that immigration of- 
ficers, as well as consular officials, may 
administer oaths executed outside of the 
United States. 

The Senate amendment removing the 
exclusion of alien seamen from section 
244,- thus allowing such aliens to seek a 
suspension of deportation from the At- 
torney General, was accepted by the 
House, 

The conferees agreed, however, to al- 
low for such suspension proceedings only 
for seamen who entered prior to June 
30, 1964. 

The Senate amendment liberalizing 
the House amendment to permit aliens 
afflicted by mental retardation or past 
attacks of mental illness to seek en- 
trance as immigrants under the proce- 
dures described in section 212(f) was 
accepted by the House. 

The Senate amendment to extend the 
benefits of section 249, to permit the 
creation of a record of lawful admission 
to aliens who entered the United States, 
was agreed to in principle by the House. 
The Senate would have raised the per- 
tinent date from June 28, 1940, to June 
28, 1958. The conferees agreed on a 
compromise date of June 30, 1948. 

The Senate amendment establishing 
a conditional limitation of 120,000 upon 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
and the creation of a Select Commission 
on Western Hemisphere Immigration 
was accepted by the House. The con- 
ferees agreed to change the composition 
of the Commission from three members 
from the House and Senate each, and 
nine members appointed by the Presi- 
dent to five members from the House and 
Senate each, and five appointed by the 
President. 

It was agreed that no more than three 
members from the House and three from 
the Senate would be from the same po- 
litical party. 

The Senate amendment to section 245 
allowing the adjustment of status of na- 
tives from the Western Hemisphere who 
have fled persecution on account of race, 
religion or political opinion was not ac- 
cepted by the House. The conferees did 
agree, however, to the specific Inclusion 
of this problem in the mandate to the 
Select Commission. 

Finally, a minor Senate amendment 
providing that an alien student must 
show evidence that he has been accepted 
by an approved educational institution 
was deleted. Such a requirement sub- 
stantially exists under current law. 

Mr. President, the Senate conferees 
believe that this conference was most 
successful in preserving the amendments 
introduced by the Senate. The House 
conferees were most accommodating and 
generous to us in this matter. I take 
this opportunity to express my apprecia- 
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tion to Chairman Celler of the House 
Judiciary Committee and his colleagues. 

I also . express my deep' appreciation 
to my own colleagues for their diligence 
and patience throughout this extended, 
but harmonious, conference meeting. 
Senators Ervin, Hart, Pong, and Javits 
argued most eloquently and successfully 
for the Senate position on various mat- 
ters, as did the distinguished minority 
leader. Senator Dirksen. 

Mr. President, f move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I agree 
with much of what the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts has said. I 
wish to pay him a tribute for the taste 
and fine leadership he displayed in the 
conference. 

There are two matters upon which I 
wish to comment. The first is the ques- 
tion of the ceiling on Western Hemi- 
sphere immigration to the United States. 

I do not favor such a ceiling. I was 
strongly opposed to it in the subcommit- 
tee, in the full committee, and on the 
Senate floor. We all ' understand that 
the bill is a package deal and includes a 
Select Commission oh Western Hemi- 
sphere Immigration to consider whether 
the imposition of a ceiling, after an ex- 
haustive study of the situation in the 
future, is the right policy. Without such 
a package, we would not have had a bill 
in the Senate. The "House conferees, 
reeogrtfelhg this situation, nonetheless 
went along with this proposition. 

I am convinced, and I think those who 
feel strongly against the imposition of 
the ceiling on Western Hemisphere im- 
migration should also feel convinced, that 
this Important legislation would not be 
here, and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts would have been unable to be in this 
posture of final action on a bill, were not 
thj. whole package accepted. , 

It is f dir to say, and I believe it is most 
important to say, that a determined ef- 
fort was made by some in conference to 
Strike out the Commission. It required 
much effort and persuasion on the part 
Of the Senate conferees, together with a 
conviction on the part of a number of 
House conferees, to cause the acceptance 
of the Commission. ' That was critically 
important, because it is really the only 
ameliorating factor arid, based upon the 
factual advice the Commission may give 
us, a* better policy may be provided to 
substitute for the ceiling which we placed 
oh Western Hemisphere immigration! It 
should be made absolutely clear that 
none of us who feel as I do have altered 
our views upon that subject. Our Latin 
American friends should understand 
that, otherwise we would have had no bill 
at all; also that the celling maintains ap- 
proximately the present rate of immi- 
gration; in addition that the Commis- 
sion is under a duty to submit a prelimi- 
nary report on or before July 1, 1967, 
which is before the ceiling on Latin 
American immigration will take effect on 
July 1, 1968. This will give Congress an 
opportunity, in the light of an authorita- 
tive set of findings, to reconsider the pol- 
icy If it wishes to do so. 

In the same connection, I wish to pay 
tribute, as I have before, to the states- 
manship of the distinguished senior^ Sen- 


ator from North Carolina EMr. Ervin! . 

I did not agree with him in this matter 
at all; he did not agree with me. But 
he did agree in the final analysis that 
there should be a bill, and he found him- 
self able, in good conscience, to accept 
the totality of this package without which 
a bill would not have been possible. I 
am satisfied as to that. 

The proudest words in any language 
that can be offered to a man of intellect, 
whether one agrees with him or not, are, 
“I am persuaded.” This is my tribute to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

I am deeply disappointed about one 
aspect of the bill, as to which we ran into 
a brick wall, an absolute rock, so far as 
the Ifouse conferees were concerned, and 
that is the adjustment of the status of 
Cuban refugees in the TTnited States, erf 
whom there are some 226,000, in tem- 
porary status in the United States, many 
of whom find their progress materially 
interfered with in terms of getting 
licenses to practice professions and in 
terms, even, of getting licenses to engage 
in certain kinds of business, because their 
status is still that of parolees. In the 
last 2 years, 15,335 and 11,899 Cubans 
entered. 

What has been done by denying them 
the opportunity to readjust their situa- 
tion without leaving the country is, in 
my judgment, to prefer those who can 
afford to go to Canada or to Mexico and 
remain the requisite time to become 
normal immigrants, instead of per- 
mitting these people, many of whom 
were heroes who preferred freedom to 
continued residence under communism 
in their own homes to enjoy normal lives. 
We should at least give them the same 
treatment that we have given, for ex- 
ample, ship-jumpers and others who are 
in this country in an irregular status 
and whose status we permit to be regu- 
larized under the bill. 

Mr. President, I am bitterly disap- 
pointed by that. I believe that we are 
making a great mistake. However, I am 
convinced, as are my colleagues, that 
we would have had no bill and we would 
have shattered the whole vessel of im- 
migration reform upon that rock. 

The bill has been amended to require 
the Select Commission on Western Hemi- 
sphere Immigration to look into this ex- 
press question. I expect that the Com- 
mission will have a preliminary report 
within about a year. There was an ex- 
pression of sympathy with the idea of 
perhaps preparing a separate bill for 
the Cuban refugees based upon the find- 
ings of the Commission. This action 
would answer the deep complaint which 
I feel that thousands of people will prop- 
erly have as a result of the impasse 
which developed from this provision of 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. President, it is for the reason that I 
want to cooperate in this great reform 
that I signed the conference report. I 
pledge myself to continue to work in- 
defatigably for the future well-being of 
Cuban refugees. I feel that they are 
entitled to the same rights as are the 
many other categories of immigrants 
covered in the Immigration law. f in- 
tend to prepare legislation in this re- 
gard. 


I thank my colleague for his in- 
dulgence. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I approve 
of the conference report. 

I should like to say that, although the 
distinguished Senators from Massachu- 
setts and New York differ with me on the 
desirability of placing a limitation upon 
immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, they did an exceedingly fine job 
and merit the thanks of the Senate for 
their work on this legislation which now 
nears fruition. 

I believe that one of the most meritori- 
ous features of the bill is the limita- 
tion on immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere. The provision for this lim- 
itation removes one of the serious defects 
in our existing immigration law In that 
it removes the discrimination in favor of 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
as against the nations of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Although there may be no great hemi- 
spheric immigration problem at present. 
It is better to lock the stable door before 
the horse Is stolen. 

The countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, outside the United States, had a 
population of approximately 67 million 
people at the beginning of this century. 
At the end of this century it Is estimated 
that the same countries will have a pop- 
ulation of approximately 600 million peo- 
ple. The United States simply cannot 
absorb unrestricted immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere. 

I believe that the bill is the best ob- 
tainable at this time in our Nation’s his- 
tory. I believe that we will offend our 
Latin American neighbors less by placing 
a limitation upon immigration from 
South America and the West Indies, as 
well as the independent countries of 
North America, outside the United 
States, now, before a great many of the 
600 million people demand entrance to 
this country. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I wish to make a statement re- 
garding the conference report on H.R. 
2580, the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

Mr. President, when HR.. 2580, the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, passed 
the Senate on September 22, I voted 
against it because of two aspects of it 
which disturbed me. 

One was a provision relating to the 
thousands of Cubans already in this 
country who fled that unhappy island 
because of Castro. The Senate bill would 
have had the effect of conferring U.S. 
citizenship on these unfortunate people 
without the normal waiting period, arid 
therefore without any adequate screen- 
ing process. While I deeply sympathize 
with these refugees from Communist 
tyranny, I think it would be extremely 
unwise to confer citizenship upon them 
on a wholesale basis without the tradi- 
tional screening and waiting period. In 
addition, such action by our Congress 
would suggest that we expect these good 
people never to return to their native 
land and this would imply that we feel 
Castro’s Communist regime is a perma- 
riierit thing in Cuba. Of course, this is 
not the case at all. 
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The conferees have' removed this 
Cuban provision from the bill, and that 
removes one of the objections I had to it. 

My other objection to the bill grew out 
of part of the debate on it on the day of 
its passage.' During that debate Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy, who was managing 
the bill for its proponents, admitted 
under questioing that under it 60,000 
more immigrants per year would enter 
this country than the total annual num- 
ber currently admitted under existing 
law. I was disturbed by this figure in 
the light of the present unemployment 
situation. Since that day I have given 
further study to the matter and have 
discussed it with Senators who are 
thoroughly informed on it and am now 
convinced this figure is an overestimate. 

In addition and more important, the 
new law would place a much greater 
emphasis on admission of persons with 
professional and technical skills so that 
a very large proportion of the additional 
immigrants would fall into these cate- 
gories and would not add to the unskilled 
labor supply in this country, which type 
of labor accounts for a large part of the 
unemployment problem. Thus, the new 
law would help us meet existing shortages 
in many areas' of our economy Where 
skilled professional and technical work- 
ers are sorely needed. And, finally, be- 
cause Of the new limitation on total im- 
migration from the Western Hemisphere, 
of which Senator Ervin is the author, the 
overall effect of the new law over a period 
of - years will be to hold down the total 
influx into our country, particularly of 
unskilled labor. ... 

Mr. President, I want to join with 
many others in paying tribute to my col- 
league, the senior Senator from North 
Carolina, for the magnificent contribu- 
tion he has made during many hours of 
hard work on the perfecting of what I 
believe is now an immigration plan con- 
siderably superior to that provided un- 
der the present immigration laws. 

I therefore want to go on record as 
favoring adoption of the conference re- 
port and enactment of t his b ill into law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

- ' ! mm iiiliii ' - /" 

COMMENDATION OF FRED M. 
MESMER, DRURY H. BLAIR, AND 
GEORGE B. AUTRY 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, it would 
,be impossible for Members of the Senate 
to perform the tasks devolving upon 
them in their character as Federal legis- 
lators if it were not for the dedicated de- 
votion and untiring zeal of members of 
their staffs and members of the staffs of 
various committees and subcommittees 
upon which they serve. Since last Feb - 
ruatji'T have devoted a major part of 
’ my energy and time to the study of the 
laws and problems relating to immigra- 
tion in connection with the revision of 
our immigration laws covered by the con- 
ference report which has just been ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

In, my judgment, these revised laws 
constitute the best immigration regula- 
tions which can be devised and enacted 


at this particular time. I would like to 
thank Fred M. Mesmer and Drury H. 
Blair, staff members of the Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
and George B. Autry, Chief Counsel of 
the Subcommittee on Revision and Codi- 
fication of the Laws, for invaluable as- 
sistance which they gave to me in con- 
nection with my work upon this legis- 
lation, and to bear testimony that they 
merit the thanks of the Senate for the 
contributions which they made to the 
preparation and enactment of this leg- 
islation. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS TRADE 
ACT OF 1965 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9042) to provide for the 
implementation of the Agreement Con- 
cerning Automotive Products Between 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Canada, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana has very excel- 
lently described the features of the bill 
and of the Canadian agreement. I favor 
the agreement and I urge enactment of 
this bill to Implement it. 

This bill has been explored about as 
thoroughly as any legislation to come 
before the Committee on Finance. We 
had iVz days of hearings on it and took 
nearly 500 pages of testimony. On the 
basis of these hearings and the subse- 
quent discussions in executive session, 
only three members of the committee 
were able to find fault with it. 

The objective of the agreement and 
of this bill is to expand trade with Can- 
ada through mutual elimination of du- 
ties. Canada has acted to eliminate her 
duties and this bill carries out our ob- 
ligation to eliminate ours. In entering 
into this agreement, Canada probably 
fears she gave up more than she got. 
Canadian duties are 17.5 percent on au- 
tomobiles, and up to 25 percent on parts. 
Our duties are only a fraction of that. 
On automobiles it is 6.5 percent and on 
parts it is only 8.5 percent. In addition, 
Canada was compelled to scrap her tariff 
rebate plan under which Canadian ex- 
ports of parts to this country had soared. 

Because Canada felt she was not get- 
ting a quid pro quo, commitments were 
obtained from Canadian subsidiaries of 
American automobile companies that 
their Canadian production will be ex- 
panded over a 4-year period despite elim- 
ination of the duties. Without this as- 
surance, the greater efficiency of Amer- 
ican automobile and part manufacturers 
would have overwhelmed Canadian com- 
petitiors. 

By the company undertakings, Cana- 
dian production is to be expanded by 60 
percent of growth in Canadian auto 
sales plus an absolute amount of $241 
million. This latter commitment by the 
terms of undertakings is to be achieved 
by the end of model year 1968. An ob- 
vious purpose of these undertakings is to 
provide time for the less efficient Cana- 
dian manufacturers to become more ef- 
ficient through longer production runs 
of fewer models so that they will be bet- 
ter able to compete with American man- 


ufacturers after the commitments ex- 

P1 Under the agreement as implemented 
by this bill, Canadian manufacturers 
will be able to concentrate their produc- 
tion in such a way that fewer models 
will be produced at greater efficiency. 
Models no longer produced in Canada 
Will be provided by exports from the 
United States. Of course, we will be re- 
ceiving some Canadian cars in return. 

This exchange was not possible before 
the President entered into this agree- 
ment because of the very high Canadian 
tariff on automobiles and because of our 
own tariff. It will be possible now. An 
exchange of this sort which increases 
the exports of both countries will, of 
course, help both countries. 

On the basis of testimony presented 
to the committee, I believe, and I know 
that other members of the committee 
agree, that our favorable balance of 
trade and payments with Canada will 
not be harmed because of the agreement 
or the company commitments. The 
Canadian market for automobiles Is 
growing so rapidly — even more rapidly 
than the U.S. demand— that it will be 
possible for the companies to satisfy 
their commitments to Canada without 
any net exports to this country. 

Thus, the Treasury Department ad- 
vised the committee that at the end of 
the transition period — model year 1968— 
our balance of trade and our balance of 
payments in automotive products with 
Canada will be the same as it is today. 

If we do not approve the agreement by 
passing this enabling legislation, our bal- 
ance of payments could be seriously hurt, 
because we will lose the large export mar- 
ket we now have. 

Canada has demonstrated that she is 
going to have ah automobile industry. 
In 1963, she began steps to expand her 
auto industry. This involved remission 
of duties on imported auto parts. The 
U.S. parts industry objected to this re- 
mission plan, called it a subsidy and 
moved for a countervailing duty under 
our law. Others saw the plan for what 
it really was — an attempt by Canada to 
create an autonomous automobile in- 
dustry within her own boundaries. If 
we had not resorted to this agreement, 
other methods Canada might have em- 
ployed to achieve her objective could 
have cut off U.S. automotive exports to 
Canada. This is exactly what happened 
in Brazil when she went to a 100 -percent 
local content requirement in 1958. This 
is exactly what is happening today in 
Argentina and Australia. We lost ex- 
ports to all these countries. 

By this agreement with Canada, I be- 
lieve we have protected the American 
automobile industry from loss of the Ca- 
nadian market. I believe we have pro- 
tected America from loss of a half-bil- 
lion-dollar favorable balance of trade 
with Canada. That is a real achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. President, whenever we find labor 
and industry and the administration all 
supporting the same legislation, it must 
be good. That is the happy state of af- 
fairs with respect to H.R. 9042. The 
Government sponsored it — the industry 
urges it — labor supports It. 
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The legislation before us is clearly hls- 
Jpdc-, Umiajia, which has been seeking 
to establish, a separate automotive in- 
dustry of its ownjhas now committed it- 
self to an integration of its automotive 
market with that of its neighbor, the 
United States. The integration is some- 
what conditioned, it is true. But such 
conditioning is quite understandable as 
both nations move , through the transi- 
tional period toward a rationalized 
North American automotive market. 
And the development of this market will 
stand in marked contrast to the restric- 
tive trade practices which characterized 
attempts by other countries to establish 
their own automotive industry. 

MCCARTHY. Will the Senator 

yield? 

i SMATIIERS. I should like to fin- 
ish my statement. Then I shall be very 
happy to yield. 

With respect to the balance-of-trade 
and balance-of -payments deficits, Mer- 
2™ N- Trued, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasw, had this to say: 

;Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
‘XOfttee, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
Jjear before you to comment on the balance- 
ot -payments implications of the proposed 
legislation to Implement the United States- 
Canaaian Automotive Products Agreement. 

As this committee knows, the United 
States has bad a substantial overall surplus 
on trade account with Canada, over the 
years. Our automotive trade with Canada 
has contributed substantially to that 
surplus. 


He then quoted Secretary of Com- 
merce Connor: 

With the automotive products agreement 
in force, Secretary Connor testified before 
the committee that: "It is reasonable to pro- 
ject a continuing growth In the Canadian 
automotive market sufficient to absorb the 
projected increase Jn. Canadian production 
trttljout, reducing our net favorable balance 
of trade with Canada.” 

The Treasury supports tlfis conclusion. 

To continue with the statement of Mr. 
Trued:.. ;ji .. .... . ., 

_Prom a balance-of-payments viewpoint, 
’hen, the automotive agreement simply 
flhia : .Under it, jye stand to maintain 
our present sizable surplus with Canada in 
automotive trade. Without the agreement, 
we stand to loee a part of our present sur- 
plus. There Is no doubt in the administra- 
' tl ° a ’ s mind of this outcome, and I believe 
other Government witnesses have Indicated 
their firm Judgment that, in the absence of 
the agreement, Canada would undertake 
measures to limit imports from the United 
States and, I might add, Mr. Chairman, your 
comments at the conclusion of Secretary 
Wlrtz’ testimony are perfectly fitted to that 

result. . ..... 

There is another balance-of-payments con- 
sideration that I would like to mention 
briefly in this context. It relates to invest- 
ment in Canada. The means of financing 
investments in the automotive industry in 
Canada in recent years have been reinvest- 
ment of local earnings and borrowing in the 
Canadian market. As Secretary Oonnor has 
stated, this pattern will probably continue. 
That probability is heightened by the 
fact that under the agreement the 
companies will have substantial savings 
from the waiver of Canadian duties 
they would otherwise have hgd to pay. This 
means that any additional investment re- 
sulting from the companies’ undertakings 
ehould Involve little, If any, cash transfers 
from the United States. 


The agreement does not accomplish all 
that the Canadian Government might 
have hoped. It does not accomplish all 
that we In the United States were seek- 
ing. But it does represent a fair and 
reasonable compromise which serves 
the interests of both countries. 

I believe the agreement has many ad- 
vantages to the United States over the 
Canadian duty remissions plan the agree- 
ment replaces. I believe, for that mat- 
ter, that the agreement will leave us 
ahead of where we were before Canada 
embarked upon the unilateral course of 
action which she may well resume if 
this agreement is rejected. 

Where, under her duty remissions plan 
Canada sought to solve her automotive 
trade problems solely by stimulating her 
exports, she now proposes, under the 
agreement, to work out the answer 
through increased Canadian automotive 
production. This is an approach which 
leaves the way open for the United 
States to maintain its highly favorable 
automotive trade surplus, but at a higher 
trade level which would make the pro- 
portions of her deficit acceptable to 
Canada. 

The agreement puts U.S. producers of 
replacement auto parts on a more equal 
footing with their Canadian competitors 
who could generate exports that could 
be used to obtain duty remission under 
the old plan. And the agreement rede- 
fines “Canadian content” requirements 
In a mariner that gives U.S. original 
equipment parts manufacturers a freer 
hand to sell in Canada than they had 
under the remission plan or, for that 
matter, even before the plan was put 
into effect. They are no loner restricted 
to duty-free treatment of only those 
parts of a class or kind not made in 
Canada. The agreement pertains to all 
original equipment parts. 

Viewed from the perspective of overall 
automotive trade, I find nothing In this 
agreement to cguse us alarm. The short- 
range trade effects will be to reduce very 
slightly the U.S. share In the Immediate 
growth of the Canadian auto market. 
Specifically, as I have said, the auto- 
motive manufacturers have agreed to 
increase Canadian content by $241 mil- 
lion more than normal growth by 1968 
In the context of the Canadian market,' 
that is a substantial sum — about half of 
Canada’s automotive trade deficit In 1963 
In the huge bucket of the U.S. auto 
market, this business lost to Canada will 
be little more than a drop — less than 1 
percent of the total North American 
market which must be compared with the 
8.5 percent industry growth rate of 1965 
over the previous year. 

In the longer range, the agreement will 
stimulate the growth of the North Amer- 
ican market. It will permit the Cana- 
dian industry to work toward the pro- 
duction of fewer models and component 
parts, while American plants supply the 
Canadian market with other models and 
other parts. The end result will be a 
more logical, more efficient North Amer- 
ican automotive industry to better serve 
the market. What we will have, in other 
words, Is a slightly smaller share of a 
much larger pie — netting us more pro- 


duction, more trade, and more employ- 
ment. 

The basic question confronting us in 
Implementing the automotive products 
trade agreement Is not whether this Is 
the best of all possible solutions — I for 
one would prefer to see completely free 
automotive trade between ourselves and 
Canada— but whether it Is the best solu- 
tion available In the light of both the 
mutual and conflicting objectives of two 
sovereign governments. I submit that 
it is. 

The net effects of the agreement, I am 
convinced, are all to the good. Never- 
theless, a prime concern must be the 
adequate protection of those U.S. com- 
panies and their employees who may; be 
adversely affected by the realinement of 
production. 

I am pleased to see that the legisla- 
tion before us contains provisions which, 

, estimation, will provide effective 
relief for such dislocations. These spe- 
cial provisions Involve eligibility for as- 
sistance and administrative procedures 
They are fully justified because this 
agreement calls for immediate elimina- 
tion of tariffs Instead of their gradual 
reduction as would be the case in the 
p-ade Expansion Act of 1962. There- 
fore, any adverse effects may be expe- 
nenced more rapidly. These special 
provisions are necessary to provide aid 
, firms and workers who are affected by 
loss of export markets as well as by in- 
creased Imports of particular products. 

In considering the effect of H.R. 9042 
on American companies and workers,; It 
is important that we consider not only 
the consequences of not Implementing 
the agreement as well. 

As the Secretary of Labor pointed out 
m committee hearings, at least 25,000 
U.S jobs are Involved directly in the pro- 
duction of autos and auto parts for ex- 
port to Canada, and at least as manv 
more workers are indirectly involved, in 
1964, we exported about $660 million In 
automotive items to Canada while im- 
porting less than one-tenth as much from 
Canada. Whether we speak In terms of 
dollars or jobs, clearly we stand to lose 
more than we could possibly gain by any 
action that disrupts Canada-United 
States auto trade relations. Conversely 
we stand to gain more than we lose 
through any agreement which, like the 
one we are considering today, will pro- 
mote the flow of trade. Implementation 
of this agreement may displace some 
workers. Failure to Implement the agree- 
ment runs the high risk of displacing 
many more, very soon. It would also de- 
pnve us m the longer run of the addi- 
tional United States jobs that will be re- 
to meet the needs of a more 
rapidly expanding Canadian auto market. 

Mr. President, nothing could be more 
unfortunate than to consider H.R. 9042 
as legislation which helps only the major 
automobile producers and concerns only 
the automotive Industry. 

That the major automobile manufac- 
turers will benefit is undeniably true. 
But the Important point is that the rest 
of the automotive industry and the na- 
tional economy will also be helped by 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The. Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D„ used this verse of Scripture: Luke 
21 ; 19 : In your patience ye shall win 
your souls. 

O eternal God, in whose divine con- 
trol are all pur days, we beseech Thee 
to draw us now _near‘to Thyself that we 
may not be far "from one another. 

May we offer our noonday prayer with 
one heart and mind and with simple 
faith and sincere love. 1" 

Amid all. the changes of each passing 
day may we 'find in" Thee that peace arid 
that patience and perseverance Which 
the world can neither give nor take 
away. 

Whatever Thy will may be for us this 
day grant that we may serve Thee faith- 
fully and with firm obedience to what 
Thou dost command. 

Thou hast mercifully drawn a cloud 
ovet the’ future" hut may this riot be a 
weariness or a" vexation of spirit but a 
comfort and a Joy that the best is yet 
to be. , 

May each new day with its troubles 
and'difficulties he part of the curriculum 
for the development of our character and 
the culture of the, inner life. 

To Thy name we 'shall give all the 
praisfe. Amen. 


. . i.i,i in RUU,. . ■ 

^ THE JOURNAL 
The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 1 
terd'ay was read arid approved. ' 


H.R. 9247. An act to provide for participa- 
tion of the United States In the HemisFalr 
1968 Exposition to be held in San Antonio, 
Tex., in 1968, and for other purposes. 

~ The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 1065. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire through exchange 
the Great Falls property in the State of Vir- 
ginia for administration in connection with 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1620. An act to consolidate the two ju- 
dicial districts of the State of South Caro- 
lina into a single judicial district and to 
make suitable transitional provisions with 
respect thereto. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
728) entitled “An act to amend section 
510 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from its amendments 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 to the bill (H.R. 205) to 
amend chapter 35 of title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to increase 
the educational assistance allowances 
payable under the war orphans’ educa- 
tiqjw^l distance program, and for other 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message froin the Seriate by Mr. 
Aldington, one of Its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 1274. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Michiko Miyazaki Williams. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence’ of the House is 
requested" Bills of "the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 7743. An act to establish a system of 
loan insurance and a supplementary system 
. of direct loans, to ‘assist students to attend 
postsecondary business, trade, technical, and 
other vocational schools; and 


2 Y Mr - 


may have until midnight tonight and to- 
morrow night to file a conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO REVISE AND 
EXTEND 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who may speak today in Committee of 
the Whole may have permission to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri makes the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. Evidently, a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Boll No. 335] 


^MIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT 

CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2580) to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Celler, Feighan, 
Chelf, Rodino, Donohue, Brooks, 
McCulloch, Moore, and Cahill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 


Anderson, 111. 
Andrews, 
George W« 
Aspinall 
Blatnlk 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brown, Calif. 
Colmer 
Daddario 
Davis, Wis. 
Dorn 


Downing 
Flood 


McEwen 

Michel 


Frelinghuysen Mize 
Goodell O’Hara, Mich. 


Hansen, Wash. 

Hardy 

H6bert 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Johnson, Okla. 

Landrum 

Lindsay 

Long, La. 


Powell 
Rivers, S.C. 
Roncalio 
Roosevelt 
Scott 
Thomas 
Thompson, N.J. 
Toll 
Tupper 


The SPEA KER . On this rollcall 393 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent,- further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

CONVEY PROPERTY TO SAN DIEGO, 
CALIF. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
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immediate consideration oftfte bill (H.R. 

7P|> t td provide ior life CfipvexajiQe of 

cettain real property In theUnitgd States 
to tnqc'ify of San piqgo, Calif. 

The a!4 

:Jjm9 objection to 

tbeprcsent cqjisifteni&oiLOf the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill,' as follows: 

: ' ' axt. %29 ' • 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That the 
Administrator ot General' Services shall con- 
vey, without monetary consideration there- 
for, to the city of San Diego, California, all 
right, title; 1 and Interest of the United States 
in and, fetbe real property comprising a por- 
tion (approximately sixty-seven one-hun- 
dredths of an acre) of the Navy Capehart 
quarters at the Admiral Hartman site in San 
Diego, California, the exact legal description 
of which property shall be determined- by the 
Administrator. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On line 4, strike out "without monetary 
consideration therefore’’ and insert in lieu 
thereof "at. the estimated fair market value". 

The committee amendment was agreed 

to, , .... s . , , 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


r • • ■: 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virgonia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
substitute .offered yesterday by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Sisk], 
The substitute which the gentleman 
offered has had full committee consider- 
ation and full committee hearings. 

In fact, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Sisk] testified on behalf of his sub- 
stitute, which was then pending before 
the committee in the form of a bill, for 
one full morning, and then came back 
the following day and subjected himself 
to further questioning. 

This substitute, or bill, has obtained 
the approval of a duly constituted com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
not a clandestine group or a clandestine 
meeting made up of a group of “yes” 
men. 


September 29, 1965 

about the retrocession proposition. I 
note that some of those who now propose 
the new approach are recent converts to 
it. I do not know whether one of the 
“four horsemen” for home rule is here, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Horton] . In the last Congress when our 
subcommittee had hearings on home rule, 
we had a retrocession proposal by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kyi,], who at 
that time was a Member of the House, 
which proposal advocated retrocession. 
We had another proposal which recom- 
mended the same thing that the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Mathias! and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Multer] and others are proposing now. 
But I think li; is interesting to note that 
in the 88th Congress the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Horton] , on page 220 of 
the hearings, said about the Kyi retro- 
cession bill that the bill has “possibility 


T „ .. ... , ... vraoiuii um unar me Dm nas possibility 

was f “ the Ar “ y of g ivin g the people in the District true 
Jinnng tne war, we had another name for home rule.” 


CORRECTION OF VOTE 
Mr. BURTON of California. 


Mr. 


Speaker, on rollcall 313 lam recorded as 
not voting. I was. present and voted 

thrperma“nt U REciTD 0 Tnd°^umal h be tkT aU^S “ C Nati ° n ' s 

corrected accordingly. th S?? 8 * 1011 abou , t 

“ .*• ;s there objection to *;h? corjstatutionahty of this proposal. 


'yes” men. 

The committee, in approving the Sisk 
substitute, approved it with a c omm ittee 
amendment; however, the committee 
amendment to the original Sisk bill did 
not lessen the committee support of the 
basic principle of the Sisk bill. Actually, 
what the committee did was to put two 
bills together. 

The committee put two bills together. 
The bili I had originally introduced would 
provide for 85 percent of the land area of 
the District of Columbia to be retroceded 
to the State of Maryland. I believe, of 
course, this would be the only way In 
which we could provide the mfiximum 
amount of self-government to any of the 
people who five within the Nation’s Capi- 


' ■ -I* - •• ’.tvs < mt—: ... WV 'T’.il w-v .*'*!"■*■*• 

the request of the. gentleman from, Cali- 
fornia? 

- There was no obj ection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which tp ex- 


tend their remarks on thp h 1 H P jmi amenament was to retain 15 percent o 
™ 4644 this land area _as the Nation’s Capital un 


Actually, a large portion of the district I 
now represent, Arlington County and the 
city of Alexandria, used to be a part of 

the original District of Columbia. Be 
that as it may, I have been advised unof- 
ficially that the committee amendment 
Would not be germane to this bill, and 
therefore I do not intend to offer it. Of 
course, the main thrust of the committee 
amendment was to retain 15 percent of 


and to, Mphjdg extraijqpus. matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R, 4644) to pro- 
vide an elected Mayor, City Council, and 
nonvoting Delegate to the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN’ THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOL? 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 4644, with 
Mr. Keogh in the chair. 


der full control of the Congress. I believe 
we will have an opportunity later on to 
consider any improvements or perfec- 
tions in the proposal that the gentleman 
from California has offered at this time. 

One part of the bill or substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Sisk], and the part that I think is 
of primary importance, is that it does 
provide for final congressional approval. 
It gives us 90 days to act on whether or 
not we approve or reject the charter 
which will be drawn up by the people of 
the District of Columbia. I had planned 
to offer an amendment requiring con- 
gressional approval, but some Members 
asked me not to offer the amendment 
because it was felt that 90 days would 
give the Congress ample time to act, 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. I am very inter- 
ested in what the gentleman is saying 


On page 265 of the hearings, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Horton] 
had this to say: 

As between the Kyi proposal and the Mul- 
ter, personally I would support the Kyi pro- 
posal over the Multer proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes inasmuch as I took up his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield 
to the gent lema n. 

Mr. WHITENER. The Multer bill at 
that time was the administration bill, 
which is almost identical to H.R. 4644. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. That is 
correct. Actually there may be a lot of 
other things in the proposal offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk] that we might want to change or 
amend. But basically. It Is a good bill. 
It is a sound proposal which as I said 
before has the full approval of the duly 
constituted Committee on the District 
of Columbia. After all, there is noth- 
ing wrong in compromising or agreeing 
to act in a spirit of compromise, par- 
ticularly when it is a true bipartisan 
compromise. 

Now there may be some charges made 
that this may cause a delay in giving a 
measure of home rule to the people who 
live within the District of Columbia, 
Well, my answer to that charge Is, What 
Is the hurry ? Have we not done enough 
damage so far in this session that we 
had to bring up any more controversial 
legislation and confusion before this 
Congress adjourns? This is a very im- 
portant, serious, and complicated mat- 
ter. Why should we not hesitate a little 
bit and proceed a little more cautiously 
before we act on this very serious and 
important matter? What is wrong with 
letting the people of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal determine for themselves what type 
of so-called home rule they would like 
to have? This is what most cities aiid 
post communities have done, and ft is 
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district supervisors may now look to the 
future with more confidence than ever before 
In seeking new tools in resource development. 

There are and will be Increasing opportun- 
ities for you to Initiate projects on your own 
and join other groups in cooperative ven- 
tures!. I know Sterlin Hurley, your associa- 
tion president, has sent Governor Faubus 
recommendations for soli conservation dis- 
trict participation in the proposed Ozark area 
regional program under the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965. 

Under this act, administered by the De- 
partment of Commerce, grants and loans may 
be available to districts for acquisition and/ 
or conservation and development of land, 
water, and related resources for public works, 
public service, or development facility usage. 

Also supplementary grants may be avail- 
able to districts to assist people In meeting 
their share of costs in watershed protection 

projects. ' ' 

Under the act, districts In designated areas 
may have the opportunity to accelerate the 
watershed program, soli surveys, technical as- 
sistance to individual landowners, and in 

other areas. ' . . 

It Is of paramount Importance that you 
continue to seek new tools and new avenues 
to carry out resource development work. 
We are making definite progress. The ad- 
vances in resource development during the 
past few years are notable because they have 
occurred in so short a space of time. But 
so much remains to be done. 

You and I know that resource conservation 
and development qualifies as a top priority 
job under the most rigid set of standards 
that can be applied. 

But for' us to know this Is not enough. 
Others must be made to know — and to un- 
derstand — and to act. 

One way to accomplish, this is by bringing 
all conservation interests together. Only 
then will the term "conservation” have full 
meaning. , , . 

You can do much to bring this about. 
For 30 years now your voice has been heard — 
and It has had impact. Your challenge Is to 
continue to make your voice heard — and 
your leadership felt. 

I will do my part to help. Let us push 
forward together until we have built a firm 
foundation for permanent prosperity in all 
America. 

(Mr. LEGGETT (at the request of Mr. 
Jennings) was^ granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. LEGGETT’S remarks will ap- 
pear hereafter in the Appendix.] 


(Mr. SMITH of Virginia (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jennings) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous mailer.) 

jof Virginia’s remarks 
after in the Appendix.] 



..-igraSton and nationality 

ACT— CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. CELLER submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 2580) to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other 
purposes: 

, Conference Report (H. Reft. No. HOI) 
The committee of conference bn the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2580) to amend the Immigration and Na- 


tionality Act, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from Its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows : In lieu of the matter proposed to he 
Inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

"That section 201 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 175; 8 U.S.C. 1151) 
be amended to read as followg: 

"'Sec. 201, (a) Exclusive of special Im- 
migrants defined In section 101(a) (27), and 
of the Immediate relatives of United States 
citizens specified in subsection (b) of this 
section, the number of aliens who may be 
Issued Immigrant visas or who may other- 
wise acquire the status of an alien lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence, or who may, pursuant to section 
203(a)(7) enter conditionally, (1) shall not 
In any of the first three quarters of any 
fiscal year exceed a total of 45,000 and (11) 
shall not In any fiscal year exceed a total of 
170,000. 

“ ‘ (b) The “Immediate relatives referred 
to In subsection (a) of this section shall mean 
the children, spouses, and parents of a citi- 
zen of the United States: Provided,, That In 
the case of parents, such citizen must be at 
least twenty-one years of age. The Im- 
mediate relatives specified In this subsection 
who are otherwise qualified for admission as 
immigrants shall he admitted as such, with- 
out regard to the numerical limitations In 

this Act. _ , . 

" '(c) During the period from July 1, 1965, 
through June 30, 1968, the annual quota of 
any quota area shall be the same as that 
which existed for that area on June 30, 1965. 
The Secretary of State shall, not later than 
on the sixtieth day immediately following 
the date of enactment of this subsection and 
again on or before September 1, 1966, and 
September 1, 1967, determine and proclaim 
the amount of quota numbers which remain 
unused at the end of the fiscal year ending 
on June 30, 1965, June 30, 1966, and June 30, 
1967, respectively, and are available for dis- 
tribution pursuant to subsection (d) of this 
section. 

“ '(d) Quota numbers not issued or other- 
wise used during the previous fiscal year, as 
determined In accordance with subsection 
(C) hereof, shall be transferred to an Im- 
migration pool. Allocation of numbers from 
the pool and from national quotas shall not 
together exceed In any fiscal year the numeri- 
cal limitations In subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. The Immigration pool shall be made 
' available to Immigrants otherwise admissi- 
ble under the provisions of this Act who are 
unable to obtain prompt Issuance of a pref- 
erence visa due to oversubscription of their 

t uotas, or subquotas as determined by the 
ecretary of State. Visas and conditional 
entries shall be allocated from the immigra- 
tion pool within the percentage limitations 
and in the order of priority specified In sec- 
tion 203 without regard to the quota to which 
the alien Is chargeable. 

“‘(e) The Immigration pool and the 
quotas of quota areas shall terminate June 
30 1968. Thereafter Immigrants admissible 
under the provisions of this Act who are sub- 
ject to the numerical limitations of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall he admitted In 
accordance with the percentage limitations 
and In the order of priority specified in sec- 
tion 203.’ 

"Sec. 2. Section 202 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 175; 8 U.S.C. 
1152) Is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘(a) No person shall receive any prefer- 
ence or priority or be discriminated against 
In 'the Issuance of an Immigrant visa be- 
cause of hls race, sex, -rationality, place of 
birth, or place of residence, except as specif- 
ically provided In section 101 (a) (27) , sec- 


tion 201(h), and section 2Q3: Provided, That 
the total number of Immigrant visas and the 
number of conditional entries made avail- 
able to natives of any single foreign state 
under paragraphs (1) through (8) of section 
203(a) shall not exceed 20,000 In any fiscal 
year: Provided further, That the foregoing 
proviso shall not operate to reduce the num- 
ber of Immigrants who may be admitted un- 
der the quota of any quota area before June 
30, 1968. 

"'(b) Each independent country, self- 
governing dominion, mandated territory, and 
territory under the International trusteeship 
system of the United Nations, other than 
the United States and Its outlying posses- 
sions shall be treated as a separate foreign 
state for the purposes of the numerical 
limitation set forth in the proviso to sub- 
section (a) of this section when approved by 
the Secretary of State. All other inhabited 
lands shall be attributed to a foreign state 
specified by the Secretary of State. For the 
purposes of this Act the foreign state to 
which an Immigrant Is chargeable shall he 
determined by birth within such foreign state 
except that (1) an alien child, when accom- 
panied by his alien parent or parents, may 
be charged to the same foreign state as the 
accompanying parent or of either accom- 
panying parent If such parent has received 
or would be qualified for an immigrant visa, 

If necessary to prevent the separation of the 
child from the accompanying parent or par- 
ents, and if the foreign state to which such 
parent has been or would be chargeable has 
not exceeded the numerical limitation set 
forth in the proviso to subsection (a) of 
this section for that fiscal year; (2) If an 
alien Is chargeable to a different foreign state 
from that of hls accompanying spouse, the 
foreign state to which such alien is charge- 
able may, If necessary to prevent the separa- 
tion of huBband and wife, be determined by 
the foreign state of the accompanying spouse. 

If such spouse has received or would be qual- 
ified for an Immigrant visa and if the foreign 
state to which such spouse has been or would 
he chargeable has not exceeded the numeri- 
cal limitation set forth In the proviso to sub- 
section (a) of this section for that fiscal 
year; (3) an alien born In the United States 
shall be considered as having been born In 
the country of which he Is a citizen or sub- 
ject, or If he is not a citizen or subject of 
any country then in the last foreign country 
In which he had his residence as determined 
by the consular officer; (4) an alien born 
within any foreign state In which neither of 
hls parents was born and In which neither 
of his parents had a residence at the time of 
such alien’s birth may be charged to the 
foreign state of either parent. 

" ‘(c) Any Immigrant bern In a colony or 
other component or dependent area of a 
foreign state unless a special Immigrant as 
provided in section 101(a) (27) or an imme- 
diate relative of a United States citizen as 
specified in section 201(h), shall he charge- 
able, for the purpose of limitation set forth 
in section 202(a) , to the foreign state, except 
that the number of persons horn in any 
such colony or other component or depend- 
ent area overseas from the foreign state 
chargeable to the foreign state In any one 
fiscal year shall not exceed 1 per centum of 
the maximum number of Immigrant visas 
available to such foreign state. 

“‘(d) In the case of any change in the 
territorial limits of foreign states, the Sec- 
retary of State shall, upon recognition of 
such change, Issue appropriate instructions 
to all diplomatic and oonsular cfllees/ 

“Sec. 3. Section 203 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 175; 8 U.S.C. 
1153V Is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 203. (a) Allens who are subject to 
the numerical limitations specified in sec- 
tion 201 (a) shall be allotted visas or their 
conditional entry authorized, as the case may 
be, as follows: 


-No. 183- 
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‘"(1; Visas shall be. first made available, 
fit , ^,ptimber. net to .exceed 20 per centum of 
■m™fir, SE ectiied inaction 201(a) (li), to 
Qualified ii&migrauts who are the unmar- 
ried 39ns or daughters of citizens of the 
United states. , ,,,,,,, , 

,|2 ) shall, next be made available, 

■ I? a dumber notto exceed 20 per centum of 
, e number, specifled in section 201(a) (ll) 
2piJ®r vlsas not required for the classes 
egeclfied in paragraph (1), to qualified Im- 
migrants who are the. spouses, unmarried 
Sons or, unmarried daughters of an alien law- 
admitted for. permanent residence. 

(3) Visas shall next be made available. 
In a number not to exceed 10 per centum of 
tne number specified In section 201(a) (il) 
Jg qualified .immigrants who are members of 
the professions, or who because of their ex- 

flOhtirmdl nKI1i + — 4 11 . _ > 


ceptlonal ability in th“e I^nTes or “hearts' Honot lng 8 to ’ “ accom P anyin 
benefit prospectively the - nh? 6 P°nse or parent. 


’ — “ "v»vuwvo Vi W1C at W3 

will subsumtlally benefit' prospectively the 
fiationa} economy, cultural Interests, or wel- 
fare of the United States. 

‘“(4) Visas shall next be made available, 
in a number not to exceed 10 per centum of 
the number specifled In section 201(a) (11) 
plus any visas not required for the classes 
specified In paragraphs (1) through (3), to 
j?P allae 4 ^hfignmts who are the married 
song or Jbe married daughters of citizens of 
the tJnlted States. 

“ ‘(5) Visas shall next be made available. 
In a number not to exceed 24 per centum of 
the number specified In section 201(a) (11), 
plus any visas not required for the classes 
n paragraphs (1) through (4), to 
qualified, immigrants who are the brothers 
or sisters pf citizens of the United States. 

“ ‘(8) Visas, shall next be made available, 
T? a WPl&er.. not to exceed 10 per centum of 
the number specified in section 201(a) (11), 
to qualified Immigrants who are capable of 
performing specified skilled or unskilled 
labor, not of a temporary or seasonal nature, 
for which a shortage of employable and will- 
ing persons exists In the United States. 

“'(7) Conditional entries shall next be 
made available by the Attorney General, pur- 
suant to such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe and in a number not to exceed 6 per 
0f the number specified in section 
201 (a) (ii) , to aliens who satisfy an Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service officer at an 
examination in any non-Communlst or non- 
Communist-domlnated country, (A) that (l) 
because of persecution or fear, of persecution 
0^ account of race, religion, or political opln- 
ion they have fled (I) from any Communist 
°hCommunist-domlnated country or area, or 
i. • f I°vS ally c °untry within the general 
Middle East, and (li) are unable 
or unwlllfng to return to such country or 
area on account, of race, religion; or political 
opinion, and (ill) are not nationals of the 
countries pr areas In which their application 
for conditional entry is made; or (B) that 
a f e Persons uprooted by catastrophic 
natural calamity as defined by the President 
who are unable to return to their usual place 
of abode. For the purpose of the foregoing 
the term ..general area of the Middle East- 
means the area between and Including (l) 
“ bya °» i he west. (2) Turkey on the north, 

(3) Pakistan on the east, and (4) Saudi 
iuabia and Ethiopia on the south: Provided, 
That immigrant visas in a number not ex- 
ceeding one-half the number specified in this 
para ;fff Ph may be made available, in lieu of 
conditional entries of a like number, to such 
aliens who have been continuously physi- 
cally present in the United States for a pe- 
rlod of at least two years prior to application 
for adjustment of status. 

“ ‘(8) Visas authorized in any fiscal year 
requlreci for issuance to the classes 


annifelm qUaIlfy ' Waiting lists of 

applicants shall be maintained in accordance 
™. regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of state. No Immigrant visa shall be Issued 
to a nonpreference Immigrant under . this 
paragraph, or to an Immigrant with a pref- 
, under Paragraph (3) or (6) of this 
subsection, until the consular officer is In 
receipt of a determination made by the Sec- 

Sn°212(a b )°( 1 P 4) IEUant t0 the Pr ° VlSl0nS 0f 
.. “ ‘<®> A' spouse or child as defined in sec- 
tion lOKbmXA), (B ), (O, (D), or (E) 
shall if not otherwise entitled to an immi- 
grant status and the immediate issuance of a 
Tf a °r to conditional entry under paragraphs 
be entitled to the same 
a “ d th ® same order of consideration 
provided in subsection (b) , if accompanying, 
or following tn .. 3 . 


,, , > — “ ''poucu vx ptl.ie.LU,. 

ry. t rrvl I considering applications for im- 
migrant visas under subsection (a) consid- 
eration shall be given to applicants in the 
order in which the classes of which they are 
members are listed in subsection (a) . 

(c) Immigrant visas issued pursuant to 

(1 ? thr °ugb (6) of subsection 
(a) shall be issued to eligible immigrants 
in the order in which a petition in behalf 
of each such immigrant is filed with the 
At *crn ey General as provided in section 204. 

(d) Every immigrant shall be presumed 

l%XX™? P :t letenCe immigrant until he 
establishes to the satisfaction of the consular 
°® c “ and the immigration officer that he is 
entitled to a preference status under para- 
graphs (l) through (7) of subsection (a), 
lm migrant status under section 

tii a l. 27 lv°, r that he ls an immediate rela- 
tive of a United States citizen as specified 
in section 201(b). In the case of any alien 
claiming in his application for an immigrant 
visa to be an immediate relative of a United 
States citizen as specifled in section 201(b) 
or to be entitled to preference immigrant 
status under paragraphs (1) through (0) 
of subsection (a), the consular officer shall 
“°. fc . gr f such status until he has been 
authorized to do so as provided by section 


(e) For the purposes of carrying out 
his responsibilities in the orderly adminis- 
tration of this section, the Secretary of State 
is authorized to make reasonable estimates 
of the anticipated numbers of visas to be 
*f H s , u , ed during any quarter of any fiscal year 
within each of the categories of subsection 

' ll, a J ld 10 reIy u P° n such estimates in 
authorizing the issuance of such visas. The 
Secretary of State, In his discretion, may 
terminate the registration on a watting list 
of any alien who fails to evidence his con- 
tinued intention to apply for a visa in such 
m f A ” e r “ may be by regulation prescribed. 

* 4 . 1 * „ le A ^torney General shall submit 
to the Congress a report containing com- 
plete and detailed statement of facts in the 
case of each alien who conditionally entered 

^?/^ nit f ed + ^ tateS P ursuant to subsection 
( ) ( 7 } of this section. Such reports shall 
be submitted on or before January 15 and 
June 15 of each year. 

* “ ‘J s l Any alien w bo conditionally en- 
tered the United States as a refugee, pur- 
suant to subsection (a) (7) of this section, 
whose conditional entry has not been ter- 
minated by the Attorney General pursuant 
to such regulations as he may prescribe, 
who has been in the United States for at 
least two years, and who has not acquired 
permanent residence, shall forthwith return 
or be returned to the custody of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service and 
T™ 1 th f reu P on be inspected and examined 
for admission into the United States, and 
his case dealt with in accordance with the 


specified iuparag^apAs* (T)^ through (6)"^ ZZ de ? with in accordance with the 
less the number of con*Uo£n?trt2s aSd S? * EeCU ° nS **• 236 ’ and 237 of 

(7) , shall le 3 made^avSto^tLTTaS tion ^ Who ti to subsec- 


hearing before a special inquiry officer, to 
be admissible as an immigrant under this 
Act at the time of his inspection and 1 exam- 
ination, except for the fact that he was not 
and is not In possession of the documents 
required by section 212(a) (20), shall be re- 
garded as lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of his arrival.' 

“Sec. 4. Section 204 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 176; 8 U.S.C 
1154) is amended to read as follows: 

“ 'Sec. 204. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States claiming that an alien ls entitled to a 
preference status by reason of the relation- 
ships described in paragraphs (1), (4), or 
(5) of section 203(a) , or to an immediate rel- 
ative status under section 201(b), or any 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence claiming that an alien is entitled to a 
preference status by reason of the relation- 
ship described in section 203(a) (2), or anv 
alien desiring to be classified as a preference 
immigrant under section 203(a) (3) (dr any 
person on behalf of such an alien), or any 
person desiring and intending to employ 
within the United States an alien entitled to 
classification as a preference immigrant un- 
der section 203(a)(6), may file a petition 
with the Attorney General for such classifi- 
cation. The petition shall be in such form as 
the Attorney General may by regulations pre- 
scribe and shall contain such information 
and be supported by such documentary evi- 
dence as the Attorney General may require. 
The petition shall be made under oath ad- 
ministered by any individual having author- 

TT y „ to , admlnlster oaths - 11 executed in the 
United States, but, if executed outside the 
united States, administered by a consular 
officer or an immigration officer. 

“ ‘(b) After an Investigation of the facts 
in each case, and after consultation with the 
Secretary of Labor with respect to petitions 
to accord a status under section 203(a) (3) 
or (6) , the Attorney General shall, if he de- 
termines that the facts stated in the peti- 
tion are true and that the alien in behalf of 
whom the petition Is made is an immediate 
relative specified in section 201(b) or is; eli- 
gible for a preference status under section 
203(a), approve the petition and forward 
one copy thereof to the Department of State 
The Secretary of State shall then authorize 
the consular officer concerned to grant the 
preference status. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (b) no more than two petitions 
may be approved for one petitioner in behalf 
°£, a chlld as defined in section 101(b)(1) 

(E) or (F) unless necessary to prevent Ithe 
separation of brothers and sisters and no pe- 
tition shall be approved if the alien has pre- 
viously been accorded a nonquota or prefer- 
ence status as the spouse of a citizen of the 
United States or the spouse of an alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence by 
reason of a marriage determined by the At- 
torney General to have been entered into for 
the purpose of evading the immigration laws. 

■ Attorney General shall forward 

to the Congress a report on each approved pe- 
immigrant status under sections 
203(a) (3) or 203(a) (6) stating the basis for 
his approval and such facts as were by him 
deemed to be pertinent in establishing the 
beneficiary's qualifications for the prefer- 
ential Status. Such reports shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress on the first and fif- 
teenth day of each calendar month in which 
the Congress ls in session. 

Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to entitle an Immigrant, in behalf' of 
whom a petition under this section is ap- 
proved, to enter the United States as a prefer- 
ence immigrant under section 203(a) or as 
an immediate relative under section 201(b) if 
., bls arrival at a port of entry in the 
United States he ls found not to be entitled 
to such classification.’ 
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, "Sec. 5. Section 205 of the Immigration 
hnfl Nationality Act (66 Stat. 176; 8 U.S.C, 
115.5) Is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 205. The Attorney General may, at 
any time, for what he deems to be good and 
sufficient cause, revoke the approval of any 
petition approved by him under section 204. 
Such revocation shall be, effective as of the 
date of approval of any such petition. In 
no case, however, shall such revocation have 
effect unless there Is mailed to the peti- 
tioner’s last known address a notice of the 
revocation and unless notice of the revoca- 
tion Is communicated through the Secretary 
of State to the beneficiary of the petition 
before such beneficiary commences his jour- 
ney to the United States. If notice of revo- 
cation is not so given, and the beneficiary 
applies for admission to the United States, 
his admissibility shall be determined in the 
manner provided for by sections 235 and 
236,’ ... 

“Sec. 5- Section 206 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 181; 8 U.S.C, 

1156) Is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘SkC v 206. If an immigrant having an 
Immigrant visa Is excluded from admission to 
the United States and deported, or does not 
apply for admission before the expiration of 
the validity of his visa, or If an alien having 
an immigrant visa Issued to him as a pref- 
erence Immigrant Is found not to be a 
preference immigrant, an Immigrant visa or 
a preference immigrant visa, as the case may 
be, may be Issued In lieu thereof to another 
qualified alien-’ 

“Sec. 7, Section 207 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 181; 8 U.S.O. 

1157) is stricken. 

“Sec, 8. Section 101 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 166; 8 U.S.O. 
1101) Is amended as follows: 

“(a) Paragraph (27) of subsection (a) Is 
amended to read as follows: 

‘“(27) The term “special Immigrant” 
means — 

“ ‘.(A) an Immigrant who was born In any 
Independent foreign country of the Western 
Hemisphere qr In the.. Canal Zone and the 
spouse and children of any such Immigrant, 
if accompanying, or following to join him: 
Provided, That no Immigrant visa shall be 
Issued pursuant to this clause until the 
consular officer Is in receipt of a determi- 
nation m,ade by the Secretary of Labor 
pursuant to the provisions of section 
212(a) (14); 

“ ‘(B) an Immigrant, lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence, who is returning from 
a temporary visit abroad; 

■“‘(C) an immigrant who was a citizen of 
the United States and may, .under section 
824(a) or 327 of title III, apply for reacquisi- 
tion of citizenship; 

“ ‘(D) (1) an Immigrant who continuously 
for at least two years Immediately preceding 
the time of his application for admission 
to the United States has been, and who 
seeks to enter the United States solely for 
the purpose of carrying on the vocation of 
minister of a religious denomination, and 
whose services are needed by such religious 
denomination having a bona fide organization 
In the United States; and (11) the spouse or 
the child of any such Immigrant, If accom- 
panying or following to join him; or 

‘“(E) an immigrant who Is an employee, 
or an honorably retired former employee, of 
the United States Government abroad, and 
who. has performed faithful service for a 
'total s> f fifteen years, or more, and his ac- 
companying spouse and children; Provided , 
That the principal officer of a Foreign Serv- 
ice establishment, In his discretion, shall 
have recommended the granting of special 
immigrant status to such alien in excep- 
tional circumstances and the Secretary of 
■State approves such recommendation and 
finds that it is in the national interest to 
grant such status.’ ... . ... ■ • 


“(b) Paragraph (32) of subsection (a) Is 
amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘ (32) The term “profession” shall Include 
but not be limited to architects, engineers, 
lawyera, physicians, surgeons, and teachers 
In elementary or secondary schools, colleges, 
academies, or seminaries.’ 

“(c) Subparagraph (1) (F) of subsection 
(b) Is amended to read as Iollows: 

“ ‘(F) a child, under the age of fourteen at 
the time a petition is filed in his behalf to 
accord a classification as an immediate rela- 
tive under section 201(b), who Is an orphan 
because of the death or disappearance of, 
abandonment or desertion by, or separation 
or loss from, both parents, or for whom the 
sole or surviving parent Is Incapable of pro- 
viding the proper care which will be provided 
the child if admitted to the United States 
and who has In writing Irrevocably released 
the child for emigration and adoption; who 
has been adopted abroad by a United States 
citizen and. his spouse who personally saw 
and observed the child prior to or during 
the adoption proceedings; or who Is coming 
to the United States for adoption by a United 
States citizen and spouse who have complied 
with the preadoption requirements, if any, 
of the child's proposed residence: Provided, 
That no natural parent or prior adoptive 
parent of any such child shall thereafter, by 
virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under this Act,’ 

"Sec. 9. Section 211 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 181; 8 U.S.O. 1181) 
is amended to read as follows : 

“ ‘Sec. 211. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) no Immigrant shall he admitted 
Into the United States unless at the time 
of application for admission he (1) has a 
valid unexpired immigrant visa or was born 
subsequent to the Issuance of such visa of the 
accompanying parent, and (2) presents a 
valid unexplred passport or other suitable 
travel document, or document of identity and 
nationality, If such document is required 
under the regulations issued by the Attorney 
General. With respect to immigrants to be 
admitted under quotas of quota areas prior 
to June 30, 1988, no immigrant visa shall be 
deemed valid unless the Immigrant Is prop- 
erly chargeable to the quota area under the 
quota of which the visa Is Issued. 

“‘(h) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212(a) (20) of this Act in such cases 
or in such , classes of cases and under such 
conditions as may be by regulations pre- 
scribed, returning resident Immigrants, de- 
fined In section 101(a) (27) (B), who are 
otherwise admlssable may be readmitted to 
the United States by the Attorney General 
In his discretion without being required to 
obtain a passport, immigrant visa, reentry 
permit or other documentation.’ 

“Sec. 10. Section 212(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 182; 8 U.S.C. 
1182) Is amended as follows;. 

“(a) Paragraph (14) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ 'Aliens seeking to enter the United States, 
for the purpose of performing skilled or un- 
skilled labor, unless the Secretary of Labor 
has determined and certified to the Secre- 
tary of State and to the Attorney General 
that (A) there are not sufficient workers In 
the United States who are able, willing, 
qualified, and available at the time of ap- 
plication for a visa and admission to the 
United States and at the place to which the 
alien Is destined to perform EUch skilled or 
unskilled labor, and (B) the employment of 
such aliens will not adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of the workers In the 
United States similarly employed. The ex- 
clusion of aliens under this paragraph shall 
apply to special Immigrants defined in sec- 
tion 101(a) (27) (A) (other than the parents, 
spouses, or children of United States citizens 
or of aliens lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence) , to pre- 
ference Immigrant aliens described in section 


203(a) (3) and (6), and to nonpreference 
immigrant aliens described in section 203(a) 
( 8 );*. 

"(b) Paragraph (20) is amended by delet- 
ing the letter ‘(e)’ and substituting therefor 
the letter ‘(a) 

“(c) Paragraph (21) is amended by delet- 
ing the word ‘quota’. 

“(d) Paragraph (24) Is amended by de- 
leting the language within the parentheses 
and substituting therefor the following: 
'other than aliens described in section 
101(a) (27) (A) and (B).‘ 

“Sec. 11. The Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 175; 8 U.S.C. 1151) is amended 
as follows ; 

“(a) Section 221(a) Is amended by de- 
leting the words ‘the particular nonquota 
category in which the Immigrant is classified, 
if a nonquota Immigrant,’ and substituting 
in lieu thereof the words ‘the preference, non- 
preference, immediate relative, or special Im- 
migration classification to which the alien 
Is charged.’ 

“(b) The fourth sentence of subsection 
221(c) Is amended by deleting the word 
‘quota’ preceding the word ‘number;’ the 
word ‘quota’ preceding the word ‘year;’ and 
the words ‘a quota’ preceding the word ‘Im- 
migrant,’ and substituting in lieu thereof 
the word ‘an’. 

“(c) Section 222(a) is amended by de- 
leting the words ‘preference quota or a 
nonquota Immigrant’ and substituting In 
lieu thereof the words ‘an Immediate rela- 
tive within the meaning of section 201(b) 
or a preference or special immigrant'. 

“(d) Section 224 Is amended to read as 
follows: ‘A consular officer may, subject to 
the limitations provided in section 221, Issue 
an Immigrant visa to a special Immigrant or 
immediate relative as such upon satisfac- 
tory proof, under regulations prescribed 
under this Act, that the applicant Is entitled 
to special Immigrant or Immediate relative 
status.’ 

“(e) Section 241(a) (10) Is amended by 
substituting for the words ‘Section 101(a) 
(27) (C)’ the words ‘Section 101(a) (27) (A)’. 

“(f) Section 243(h) Is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘physical persecution’ and Inserting 
In lieu thereof ‘persecution on account of 
race, religion, or political opinion’. 

“Sec. 12. Section 244 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 214; 8 U.S.C. 

1254) is amended as follows: 

“(a) Subsection (d) Is amended to read: 

‘“(d) Upon the cancellation of deporta- 
tion in the case of any alien under this sec- 
tion, the Attorney General shall record the 
alien’s lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date the cancellation of de- 
portation of such alien is made, and unless 
the alien Is entitled to a special Immigrant 
classification under section 101(a) (27) (A), 
or Is an immediate relative within the mean- 
ing of section 201(b) the Secretary of State 
shall reduce by one the number of nonprefer- 
ence Immigrant visas authorized to be issued 
under section 203(a)(8) for the fiscal year 
then current.’ 

“(b) Subsection (f) is amended by in- 
serting after the language ‘entered the United 
States as a crewman’ the language ‘subse- 
quent to June 30, 1964; ’. 

“Sec. 13. Section 245 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 217; 8 U.S.C. 

1255) Is. amended as follows; 

"(a) Subsection (b) is amended to read: 

‘“(b) Upon the approval of an applica- 
tion for adjustment made under subsection 
(a), the Attorney General shall record the 
alien’s lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date the order of the Attorney 
General approving the application for the 
adjustment of status Is made, and the Secre- 
tary of State shall reduce by one the number 
of the preference or nonpreference visas au- 
thorized to be issued under section 203(a) 
within the class to which the alien is charge- 
able, for the fiscal year then current.’ 
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“(b) Subsection (c) Is amended to read: 

“ ‘(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable to any alien who is a native 
of any country Of the Western Hemisphere 
or of any adjacent Island named In section 
101(b)(5). 1 

“Sec. 14. Section 281 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 230; 8 U.S.C. 
1861) is amended as follows: 

"(a) Immediately after ‘Sec. 281.' Insert 
‘(a) 

“(b). Paragraph (6) Is amended to read as 
follows : 

‘“(6) For filing with the Attorney General 
of each petition under section 204 and sec- 
tion 214(c) , $10; and 1 ; 

- “(c) The following Is inserted after para- 
graph (7) , and Is designated subsection (b) : 

“-•(b) The time and manner of payment 
of the fees specified In paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of subsection (a) of this section, includ- 
ing but not limited to partial deposit or pre- 
payment at the time of registration, shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary of State. 1 ; and 

"(d) The paragraph beginning with the 
words ‘The fees * * *’ la designated sub- 
section (c).‘ 

"Sec. 15. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 
212(a) of' the Immigration and Nationality 
Act , (66 Stat. 182; 8 U.S.C. 1182(a)(1)) Is 
■ amended by deleting the language ‘feeble- 
minded’ and Inserting the language ‘men- 
tally retarded’ In Its place. 

1 “(b) Paragraph (4) of section 212(a) of 

the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 
Stat. 182; 8 U.S.C. 1182(a)(4)) Is amended 
by deleting the word ‘epilepsy’ and substi- 
tuting the words ‘or sexual deviation 1 . 

“(c) Sections 212 (f), (g), and (h) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as added 
by the Act of September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 654, 
655; 8 U.S.C. 1182), are hereby redesignated 
sections 212 (g), (h), and (1), respectively, 
and section 212 (g) as so redesignated is 
amended by Inserting before the words 
‘afflicted with tuberculosis in any form 1 the 
following; 'who Is excludable from the 
. United States under paragraph (1) of sub- 
jection (a) of this section, or any alien 1 and 
by adding at the end of such subsection the 
following sentence: ‘Any alien excludable 
■Bader paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of 
this ‘section because of past history of men- 
tal illness who has one of the same family 
relationships as are prescribed in this sub- 
section for aliens afflicted with tuberculosis 
and whom the Surgeon General of the 
United 'States Public Health Service finds to 
have been free of such mental Illness for a 
period of time sufficient in the light of such 
history to demonstrate recovery shall be eli- 
gible for a visa In accordance with the terms 
. of this subsection. 1 

“Sec, 16. Sections 1, 2, and 11 of the Act 
of July It, I960 (74 Stat. 504-505), as 
amended by section 6 of the Act of June 28, 
1963 (76 Stat. 124) , are repealed. 

“Sec:. 17. Section 221(g) of the Immigra- 
tion afid' Nationality Act (66 Stat. 192; 8 
U.S.C. 1201(g) ) Ts amended by deleting the 
/ period' at;' the end thereof and adding the 
following: ': Provided further, That a visa 
may be Issued to an alien defined in section 
101 (a) (If>) (B) or (F) , if such alien Is other- 
wise entitled to receive a visa, upon receipt 
of a notice by the' consular officer from the 
Attorney General of the giving of a bond 
■ ; with sufficient surety in such sum and con- 
taining such conditions as the consular of- 
ficer shall prescribe, to Insure that at the 
expiration of the time for which such alien 
has been admitted hy the Attorney General, 
as provided in section 214(a) , or upon failure 
to maintain the status under which he was 
admitted, or to maintain any status subse- 
quently acquired under section 248 of the 
Act, such alien will depart from the United 
States. 1 

“Sec. 18. So much of section 272(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
226; 8 U.S.C. 1322(a)) as precedes the words 


‘shall pay to the collector of customs’ Is 
amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 272. (a) Any person who shall bring 
to the United States an alien (other than an 
alien crewman) who is (1) mentally re- 
tarded, (2) insane, (3) afflicted with psycho- 
pathic personality, or with sexual deviation, 
(4) a chronic alcoholic, (5) afflicted with any 
dangerous contagious disease, or (6) a nar- 
cotic drug addict, 1 . 

“Sec. 19. Section 249 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 219; 8 U.S.C. 
1259) is amended by striking out 'June 28, 
1940' In clause (a) of such section and In- 
serting In lieu thereof ‘June SO, 1948.’ 

“Sec. 20. This Act shall become effective 
on the first day of the first month after the 
expiration of thirty days following the date 
of Its enactment except as provided herein. 

“Sec. 21. (a) There Is hereby established 
a Select Commission on Western Hemisphere 
Immigration (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Commission’) to be composed of fifteen 
members. The President shall appoint the 
Chairman of the Commission and four other 
members thereof. The President of the Sen- 
ate, with the approval of the majority and 
minority leaders of the Senate, shall appoint 
five members from the membership of the 
Senate. The Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the approval of the ma- 
jority and minority leaders of the House, 
shall appoint five members from the mem- 
bership of the House. Not more than three 
members appointed by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, shall be members 
of the same political party. A vacancy In 
the membership of the Commission shall be 
filled In the same manner as the original 
designation and appointment. 

"(b) The Commission shall study the fol- 
lowing matters: 

“(1) Prevailing and projected demographic, 
technological, and economic trends, particu- 
larly as they pertain to Western Hemisphere 
nations; 

“(2) Present and projected unemployment 
In the United States, hy occupations, Indus- 
tries, geographic areas and other factors, 
In relation to Immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere; 

“(3) The Interrelationships between immi- 
gration, present and future, and existing and 
contemplated national and international 
programs and projects of Western Hemi- 
sphere nations, including programs and proj- 
ects for economic and social development; 

“(4) The operation of the immigration 
laws of the United States as they pertain to 
Western Hemisphere nations, including the 
adjustment of status for Cuban refugees, 
with emphasis on the adequacy of such laws 
from the standpoint of fairness and from 
the standpoint of the Impact of such laws on 
employment and working conditions within 
the United States; 

“(5) The Implications of the foregoing 
with respect to the security and International 
relations of Western Hemisphere nations; 
and 

"(6) Any other matters which the Com- 
mission believes to he germane to the pur- 
poses for which it was established. 

"(c) On or before July l, 1967, the Com- 
mission shall make a first report to the 
President and the Congress, and on or before 
January 15, 1968, the Commission shall make 
a final report to the President and the Con- 
gress. Such reports shall Include the recom- 
mendations of the Commission as to what 
changes, If any, are needed in the Immigra- 
tion laws in the light of its study. The 
Commission’s recommendations shall in- 
clude, but shall not be limited to, recom- 
mendations as to whether, and if so how, 
numerical limitations should be Imposed 
upon Immigration to the United States from 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere. In 
formulating its recommendations on the 


latter subject, the Commission shall give 
particular attention to the impact of sucih 
immigration on employment and working 
conditions within the United States and to 
the necessity of preserving the special re- 
lationship of the United States with Its 
sister Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 

“(d) The life of the Commission, shall ex- 
pire upon the filing of Its final report, except 
that the Commission may continue to func- 
tion for up to sixty days thereafter for the 
purpose of winding up its affairs. 

“(e) Unless legislation inconsistent here- 
with is enacted on or before June 30, 1968, 
In response to recommendations of the Com- 
mission or otherwise, the number of special 
immigrants within the meaning of section 
101(a) (27) (A) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended, exclusive of 
special Immigrants who are immediate rttla- 
tlves of United States citizens as described 
In section 201(b) of that Act, shall not,, in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968, oij in 
any fiscal year thereafter, exceed a total of 
120,000. 

“(f) All Federal agencies shall cooperate 
fully with the Commission to the end that 
It may effectively carry out its duties. 

“(g) Each member of the Commission who 
is not otherwise in the service of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall receive the 
sum of $100 for each day spent In the work 
of the Commission, shall he paid actual 
travel expenses, and per diem in lieu of Sub- 
sistence expenses, when away from his usual 
place of residence, In accordance with section 
6 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, 
as amended. 'Each member of the Commis- 
sion who Is otherwise in the service of the 
Government of the United States shall serve 
without compensation In addition to that 
received for such other service, but while en- 
gaged In the work of the Commission shall 
be paid actual travel expenses, when away 
from his usual place of residence, In accord- 
ance with the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946, as amended. 

“(h) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, so much as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. j 

“Sec. 22 (a) . The designation of chapter 1, 
title II, Is amended to read as follows: 
'Chapter 1 — Selection System’. 

"(b) The title preceding section 261 Is 
amended to read as follows; ‘numerical 
limitations’. ! 

"(c) The title preceding section 202 Is 
amended to read as follows: ‘numerical 
limitation to any single foreign st$te’. 

“(d) Tlie title preceding section 203 Is 
amended to read as follows: ‘allocation of 

IMMIGRANT VISAS*. 

“(e) The title preceding section 204 Is 
amended to read as follows: ‘procedure for 

GRANTING IMMIGRANT STATUS’. 

“(f) The title preceding section 205 is 
amended to read as follow’s: ‘revocation of 
APPROVAL OF PETITIONS'. 

“(g) The title preceding section 206 Is 
amended to. read as follows: 'unused immi- 
grant visas’. 

“(h) The title preceding section 207 is 
repealed. 

“(1) The title preceding section 224 of 
chapter 3, title H, Is amended to read as 
follows: 'IMMEDIATE RELATIVE AND SPECIAL 
IMMIGRANT visas’. 

“(J) The title preceding section 249 is 
amended to read as follows: ‘record of ad- 
mission FOR PERMANENT RESIDENCE IN THE 
CASE OF CERTAIN ALIENS WHO ENTERED THE 
UNITED STATES PRIOR TO JULY I, 1924, OR JUNE 
30, 1848,’ 

“Sec. 23. (a) The table of contents (Title 
XX — Immigration, chapter 1) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Is amended to read 
as follows: 
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/“ ‘Chapter 1 — Selection System 
“ ‘Sec. 201. Numerical limitations. 

“ ‘Sec. 202. Numerical limitation to any 
' ; 7 : " single foreign state. 

" ‘Sec. 203. Allocation of Immigrant visas. 

“ ‘Sec. 204. Procedure for granting lmml- 
\ grant status. 

“ ‘Sec. 205. Revocation of approval of peti- 
• tlons. 

“ ‘Sec. 206. Unused Immigrant visas.’ 

“(b) The table of contents (Title II — Im- 
migration, chapter 3) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, is amended by changing the 
designation of section 224 to read as follows : 

“ 'Sec. 224. Immediate relative and special 
' Immigrant visas.’. 

“(c) The table of contents (Title II — Im- 
migration, chapter 5) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act Is amended by changing the 
designation of section 249 to read as follows : 

“ ‘Sec. 249. Record of admission for perma- 
nent residence in the case of 
certain aliens who entered the 
United States prior to July 1, 
1924, or June 30, 1948.’ 

“Sec,. 24. Paragraph (6) of section 101(b) 
Is repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
Emanuel Oeller, 

Michael A. Feighan, 

Prank Chelf, 

Petjjr W. Rodino, Jr., 

Harold D. Ponohue, 

Jack B. Brooks, 

William M. McCulloch, 

Arch A. Moore, Jr. 

: .-William T. Cahill, 

Managers on the Part of the House, 
Samuel J. Ervin, Jr,, 

Edward M. Kennedy, 

Philip A. Hart, 

Everett McKinley Dirksen, 

Hiram Pong, 

Jacob K. Javits, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

Statement 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill H.R. 2580 to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and for ' 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment In explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The House passed H.R. 2580 and the Sen- 
ate then substituted the provisions It had 
adopted by striking out all after the enact- 
ing clause and inserting its own provision. 
The Senate Insisted upon its version and 
requested a conference; the House then 
agreed to the conference. The conference 
report recommends that the Senate recede 
from its disagreement to the House version 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
the amendment being to Insert in iieu of the 
matter Inserted by the Senate amendment 
the matter agreed to by the conferees, and 
that the Senate agree thereto. The confer-, 
ehce report contains substantially the lan- 
guage of the House version with certain ex- 
ceptions which are explained below. 

(1) As passed by the House the bill pro- 
vided in section 203(a)(7) that not more, 
than 10,200 refugees from communism and 
from the general area of the Middle East 
may be granted conditional entries each year. 
As amended by the Senate, the definition of 
refugees was enlarged to Include aliens who 
have been uprooted from their, usual place 
of abode by a catastrophic natural calamity. 
The conferees agreed to adopt the Senate 
provision. 

(2) The conferees have agreed to provide 
In section 4 of the bill that immigration 
officers as well as consular officers may ad- 


minister oaths executed outside of the United 
States. This section conforms with existing 
law. 

(3) The House bill contained In section 11 
a provision requiring the President to report 
to the Congress In the event the number of 
Immigrants admitted from the Western 
Hemisphere exceeded in any one fiscal year 
by 10 per centum or more the average num- 
ber admitted In the previous 5 fiscal years. 
The Senate amendment contained no such 
provision. In order to conform to a new 
section 21 which provides for the establish- 
ment of a Select Commission on Western 
Hemisphere Immigration the conferees 
agreed to the deletion of the House provision. 

(4) The Senate amendment provided that 
the Attorney General, In his discretion, could 
suspend deportation of alien crewmen and 
adjust their status to that of lawful per- 
manent residents under the procedure pro- 
vided In section 244 of the Inimigration and 
Nationality Act. The House bill contained 
no such provision. The conferees agreed 
to the Senate version with an amendment 
precluding such suspension of deportation 
for those alien crewmen who entered sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1964. 

(5) The House bill provided in section 13 
that natives of any countries of the Western 
Hemisphere or of an adjacent Island shall be 
Ineligible for adjustment of status under 
the provisions of section 246. The Senate 
amendment exempted from this provision 
aliens bom In an independent country of 
the Western Hemisphere who, because of per- 
secution or fear of persecution on account 
of race, religion or political opinion, is out 
of his usual place of abode and unable to 
return thereto. The conferees agreed to ac- 
cept the House provision. 

(6) Section 15 of the House bill provided 
for a discretionary waiver of exclusion based 
upon mental retardation for children un- 
der the age of 14 when accompanying their 
United States citizen or permanent resident 
alien parents into the United States. The 
Senate version provides a discretionary waiv- 
er for any person excludable because of 
mental retardation who is a relative as de- 
fined In the redesignated section 212(g). 
The conference report adopts the Senate 
version. 

(7) The conferees agreed to adopt the 
House version of section 17 and agreed to 
delete the Senate amendment thereto which 
provided that an alien student must submit 
evidence that he will be admitted and regu- 
larly enrolled as a student at an approved 
educational Institution. Such requirement 
Is substantially in existing law. 

(8) Section 19 of the Senate amendment 
has no equivalent In the House bill. The 
Senate amendment extended the benefits of 
section 249 to permit the creation of a record 
of lawful admission to aliens who entered 
the United States prior to June 28, 1958. 
The conferees agreed to adjust the date pro- 
vided In the Senate amendment to June 30, 
1948. 

9. Section 21 of the Senate amendment 
has no equivalent In the House bill. The 
conferees have adopted this provision which 
establishes a conditional limitation of 120,000 
upon the Western Hemisphere and estab- 
lishes a Select Commission on Western Hemi- 
sphere Immigration composed of fifteen 
members with an amendment to provide that 
five members thereto be appointed respec- 
tively by the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives with the 
stipulation that not more than three of the 
members appointed by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House, respec- 
tively, shall be members of the same politi- 
cal party. The conferees added to the mat- 
ters to be studied by the Select Commission 
specific reference to the matter of adjust- 


ment of status of Cuban refugees In the 
United States. 

Emanuel Celler, 

Michael A. Feighan, 

Frank Chelf, 

Peter W. Rodino, Jr., 

Harold D. Donohue, 

Jack B. Brooks, 

William M. McCulloch, 

Arch A. Moore. Jr„ 

William T. Cahill, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Morris (at the request of Mr. Al- 
bert) , for September 29 and 30, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa, for October 1, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Redlin, for October 1, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Hansen of Iowa, for September 30 
and October 1, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska, for September 29 
through October 5, 1965, on account of 
National Parks Subcommittee field hear- 
ings. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Kastenmeier (at the request of Mr. Jen- 
nings) , for 60 minutes, on September 30, 
1965; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to : 

Mr. Everett in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Edmondson in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Don H. Clausen in four instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Del Clawson) , and to in- 
clude extraneous matter; ) 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho in five Instances. 

Mr. Michel In two instances. 

Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Bob Wilson in two instances. 

Mr. Walker of Mississippi. 

Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Rumsfeld in two instances. 

Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. Fulton of Pennsylvania in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. Roudebush in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jennings), and to include 
extraneous matter; ) 

Mr. Carey in eight instances. 

Mr. Dow in two instances. 

Mr. Fallon. 

Mrs. Sullivan in two instances. 

Mr. Ryan in two instances. 
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Mr. f’p'PER. ' ‘ 

. $tr. EBW^^. i Qt,CfiJ§,ori}3ia. .. 

Mr. Senner. ... .' „ ‘ 

Mr. Toed in two ii)stiince$. 

Mr. Dulski in two instances. 

■ Mr. PucfiisKi in slxjustances. 

Mr. Hansen .of Iowa }ri ‘two. instances. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

’ s. lost. Apctjtd; aut^e iths secretary S' R ' 8 ? 10 ;, A bi T U to a ^?' ld 

of the Interior tq. acquire Wough exchange I “ t “ natlon J 1 Organizations Immunities 

-a, Act; with amendment (Rept. No. 1099). Re- 

ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Ways and 
Means. HJt. 11029. A bill relating to the 
tariff treatment of certain woven fabrics of 
vegetable fibers (except cotton): with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1100) . Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee of Conference. 

H.R. 2580. An act to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1101). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows : 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 1582. A bill to 
provide for the conveyance of certain real 
property to the' State of California; with 
amendment (Rept, No. 1098). Referred to 
the Committee , of the Whole House on, the 
State o f th e Union. 

Mr. KING of California : Committee on 


the GreaJ _®VS^prpperty_ln the State of Vir- 
' glnla for administration" in connection with 
tlie" George Washington ' Memorial Parkway, 
and for other purposes; 

S, 1786. Ah act to amepd the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Admiuisjratlon Act pi 1961 to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
niake or. Insure .loans to public and quasi- 
public agencies and corporations not oper- 
ated for profit with respect to water supply, 
water systems, and waste' disposal systems 
serving rural areas and tp make grants to aid 
In. rural copunuiUty development planning 
and In connection with "the construction of 
such community facilities, to 'increase the 
annual aggregate of Insured loans there- 
under, and for other purposes; and 

8. 1620. Ah-act . to . consolidate the two judi- 
cial districts jn the State of .§y„uth Carolina 
Into a single judicial district and to make 
suitable transitional provisions with respect 
thereto. ~ ‘ ‘ 

■ . ' ." ' jiu v -'-.r . 


ENROLLED brx§ and joint 
. ' RE^OLUTIOII . EIpNED ' 

Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee |;ad examined and found 

truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution , , . , , 

Of the House of the following titles expenses of providing training programs for 
®v . P e Dl W1Q loliowyij^ titles, employees and prospective employees; to the 

Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows : 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 11319. A bill to provide, for the estab- 
lishment of the Hudson Highlands National 
Scenic Riverway in the State of New York, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R. 11320. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against Income tax to employers for the 


which were thereupon signed fiw the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 205. Ah act to amend chap t en- 
title 38 of the United States Code in, 
to increase the educational assistance : 
ances payable under the war orphans’ edu- 
cational assistance program, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 728. An act to impend section 610 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, . 1936; 

H.R. 1274. Ari act for" the. relief of Mrs, 
MIchiko Miyazaki Williams; and 
- H.J. Res. 673- Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1966, and for other purposes. 


, ; ^ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. JENjtflNCiS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 37 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until ’tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, September 30, 1965, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


H.R. 11321. A bill to amend section 161 
of the Revised Statutes with respect to the 
authority of Federal officers and agencies to 
withhold information and limit the avail- 
ability of records; to the Committee on 
government Operations. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 11322. A bill to provide a program of 
Federal assistance to elementary schools 
throughout the Nation to improve educa- 
tional opportunities through provisions for 
the services of child development specialists 
and to provide a program of Federal assist- 
ance for the. training of such elementary 
school personnel In the Institutions of higher 
education, and for other educational pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 11323. A bill to provide salary Incen- 
tives for teachers who choose to teach chil- 
dren In elementary and secondary schools In 
school districts having high concentration 
of low-income families; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 11324. A bill to amend the act. en- 
titled An act to promote the safety of 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

1628. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
communication from the President of n T 1 ?l? yee L an f travel , ers u f° n railroads by 
the Umtea^tat^s, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year 1966 (H. Doc. 295), was taken 
from the Speaker's table, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


limiting the hours of service of employees 
thereon," approved March 4, 1907; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H.R, 11325. A bill to suspend for a tempo- 
rary period the Import duty on certain un- 


wrought copper; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. JENNINGS; 

H.R. 11326. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove certain 
limitations on the amount of the deduction 
for contributions to the pension and profit- 
sharing plans made on behalf of self- 
employed Individuals and to change the 
definlltion of "earned income” applicable 
with respect to such plans; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri : 

H.R. 11327. A bill to amend section 503 Of 
title 38 of the United States Code so as to 
provide that certain social security benefits 
may be waived and not counted as Income 
under that section; to the Committee on 
Veterans' Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland : 

H.R. 11328. A bill to establish a Federal 
Commission on Alcoholism, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 11329. A bill to provide for the 
designation of the ship Constellation as a na- 
tional historic shrine and as the first ship 
of the Navy; and to provide further that the 
flag of the United States of America may he 
flown for 24 hours of each day over the 
Constellation', to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, , j 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York; 

H.R. 11330. A bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation or shipment In Interstate commerce 
of master keys to persons prohibited by State 
law from receiving or possessing them; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 11331. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for income tax purposes of certain expenses 
Incurred by the taxpayer for the education qf 
a dependent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 11332. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for certain expenses of higher education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 11333. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against Income tax to employers for the ex- 
penses of providing training programs for em- 
ployees and prospective employees; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY : 

HJt. 11334. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in honor of 
the memory of the late general of the Army, 
Douglas MacArthur; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REINECKE : 

H.R. 11335. A bill creating a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 11336. A bill to strengthen the crim- 
inal penalties for the mailing, importing, or 
transporting of obscene matter, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the. Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.R. 11337. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove certain limi- 
tations on the amount of the deduction fof 
contributions to pension and profit-sharing 
plans made on behalf of self-employed Inh 
dividuals and to change the definition of 
“earned Income” applicable with respect to 
such plans; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 11338. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers for the exV 
penses of providing training programs for 
employees and prospective employees; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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1588. X congratulate President Johnson 
for taking up the matter with such imag- 
ination and vigor. 

Now that final enactment appears im- 
minent, I only' wish to express the hope 
that the appropriations committees will 
see the wisdom of funding the authorized 
programs fully, and that the Department 
of Commerce then will proceed as swiftly 
as possible to implement them. Espe- 
cially in New England, where we are 
faced with some hard decisions about 
public support for the continuance of rail 
passenger service, the demonstration 
projects provided in S. 1588 will be most 
helpful in guiding future' policy. 

'Finally, I would like to express my deep 
appreciation to the Senator from Wash- 
ing [Mr. MacnusonI who as chairman 
of the Commerce Committee introduced 
S. 1588, and to the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscheI who as chairman of the 
Transportation Subcommittee guided 
the measure with a sure hand. I extend 
my fullest thanks to my senior colleague 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] who 
joined me in cosponsoring the legislation 
and then worked hard for its passage, 
and finally, thanks are due to Members 
of the House, particularly Congressman 
Harris and Congressman Staggers who 
did much to insure approval of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Subsequently the Presiding. Offi- 
cer laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 1588) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Coipmerce to undertake re- 
search, development, and demonstra- 
tions in high-speed ground transporta- 
tion, and for other purposes, which was, 
to' amend the title, so as to read: “An Act 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to undertake research and development 
in high-speed ground transportation, 
and for other purposes.” 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House to 
the title of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

^ — — 

AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2580) to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr, FONG. Madam President, our 
Declaration of Independence proclaims 
that all men are created equal. But in 
many areas of American life we have not 
practiced this principal tenet of our de- 
mocracy. 

Less than a year ago, Congress enacted 
the historic Civil Rights Act of 1964, de- 
signed to eliminate some of the more 


blatant forms of racial discrimination 
against our own citizens. Again, in this 
1st session of the 89th Congress, legisla- 
tion has been enacted to extend, once 
and for all, the franchise of all eligible 
American citizens. 

As we reappraise the relationship of 
citizen to citizen under these measures, 
it is well for us to reexamine this same 
relationship— man’s equality to man — 
with respect to peoples of the world. 
Elimination of racial barriers against 
citizens of other lands is a logical exten- 
sion of eliminating discrimination 
against American citizens. 

Madam President, repeatedly and for 
many years, I have spoken in the Sen- 
ate to urge consideration of legislation 
to reform our immigration laws in this 
way. Again and again I have urged that 
the Congress enact an immigration meas- 
ure to eliminate the last vestiges of racial 
discrimination from our immigration 
laws. 

Now, at last, we have before us an im- 
migration proposal, H.R. 2580, which re- 
flects in every detail the principles of 
equality and human dignity to which our 
Nation subscribes, and which, at the same 
time, serves the national interest. 

NECESSITY FOR IMMIGRATION REFORM 

This is an issue of fundamental na- 
tional policy, because the racial restric- 
tions inherent in our present immigra- 
tion laws disparage our democratic herit- 
age. They directly contradict the spirit 
and principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependehce, the Constitution of the 
United States, and our traditional stand- 
ards of fairness and justice. 

Racial immigration restrictions began 
in 1875 and reached their peak in 1924. 
Public sentiment in 1924 was summarized 
by Senator David A. Reed, who said: 

I think most of us are reconciled to the 
idea of discrimination. I think the Amer- 
ican people want us to discriminate; and I 
do not think discrimination in itself is un- 
fair. We have got to discriminate. The only 
question that I think worries the committee 
1s (which method) is the more plausible 
method of attaining that discrimination. 
Practically all of us are agreed that (racial 
discrimination) is an end that should be 
attained. 

That is what Senator David A. Reed 
said. 

However, since 1924, we have made 
tremendous progress • toward removing 
racial restrictions in our immigration 
policies and practices. An outstanding 
milestone was the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952. It was a far-reach- 
ing step forward in the relaxation of 
the racial curbs in our immigration 
statutes. It wiped out total exclusion 
against Japan and other Asian nations 
and for the first time allowed many na- 
tions a long-denied quota of immigrants. 

Progressive as that 1952 law was, to- 
day it is very obsolete. More than 10 
years have now passed since its enact- 


ment. Since then, our Nation and the 
world have witnessed revolutionary 
changes in almost every phase of life. 
Many areas emerged from colonial status 
to full nationhood. Many nations have 
changed their form of government. 
There is greater clamor for freedom, 
liberty, and justice, and, worldwide, 
peoples are on the march seeking equal- 
ity. Economic, interdependence has 
shaken traditional economic, social, and 
political patterns. 

At home, we have wiped out racial bar- 
riers in our Armed Forces, in interstate 
transportation, in our institutions of 
higher learning, and in many areas of 
our economy. We are making significant 
progress in desegregating our public 
schools, housing, business, and public 
accommodations, and protecting the vot- 
ing rights of all citizens. It is impera- 
tive that we, as a Nation, recognize this 
great upheaval in our Nation and 
throughout the world for equal status. 

Repeatedly America has been accused 
that it has been unfair in its immigra- 
tion laws.' We have erected racial bar- 
riers that deny equal dignity and’ respect 
to more than one-half of the world’s 
population. These racial barriers are 
bad for America. They hurt America’s 
image as the leader of the free world. 

For example, do Senators know that 
under present American immigration 
quotas for Asia and the Pacific areas 
more than 50 percent of the people who 
populate our newest State could be al- 
most totally excluded from the United 
States? 

That Ireland, with a population of 
2,815,000 has a larger quota than all 
Asia, with a population of nearly one 
and a half billion? 

That the quota for tiny Switzerland 
is greater than the quotas for the entire 
African continent? 

That Rumania — a Communist na- 
tion — has a quota of 289, which is small 
enough, but this is nearly a third more 
than our quota for non-Communist India 
and the non-Communist Philippines 
combined? 

Do Senators know that the immigra- 
tion quotas of nearly every nation in the 
Asia-Pacific area are so small that they 
are heavily oversubscribed, according to 
latest State Department figures? 

Japan’s waiting list stretches all the 
way to 1989 or beyond; the quota for 
Chinese persons is for all practical pur- 
poses exhausted in perpetuity, because 
immigrants already admitted into the 
United States have been charged against 
it; the quota for Okinawa, which does 
not fall under Japan’s but under a special 
Asia-Pacific quota of 100 shared by 18 
other Pacific dependencies, is backlogged 
for 48 years, until the year 2011; the 
Philippines quota is 89 years behind, and 
only the quotas of Afghanistan, Cam- 
bodia, Malaya, Laos, and Nepal are open, 
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slpce tjtigge a,r£ countries whicb generally 
have not sought immigration beyond 
their borders. _ 

■rllE ORIENTAL EXCLUSION ACTS ' 

The racial strictures of the present im- 
migration laws have their genesis in the 
19th century, when more than 19 million 
immigrants arrived in this country. The 
first restrictive law passed by Congress 
Was the act of March 3, 1875, which em- 
powered consular officials to investigate 
Chinese and Japanese immigrant’ labor 
contracts for evidences of any lewd or 
immoral, purposes. It establishes penal- 
ties for U.S. citizens who transported sub- 
jects of China or Japan without free con- 
sent for a term of service and rendered 
such contracts void. Immigration offi- 
cers were required to inspect all vessels 
end certify their compliance. • / 

Because of the tremendous infjux oi 
Chinese immigrants — 200,000 from 1850 
to, 1880— following the discovery of gold 
in California, Congress enacted the first 
of the Chinese ^ Exclusion Acts of 1882. 
The act suspended immigration of 
Chinese laborers to the United States for 
10 years, although Chinese already in the 
country on November 17, 1880, were al- 
lowed to leave and reenter. 

Two years later, the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act of 1882 was tightened even fur- 
ther. Not only was the period of sus- 
pension of Chinese immigration ex- 
tended another 10 years in the act of 
1884; the stricture was made applicable 
to all Chinese, wherever their birth or 
Whatever their national allegiance. 

While the Chinese Exclusion Act of 
March 12, 1888, allowed entry of Chinese 
officials, teachers, students, merchants, 
and travelers for pleasure or curiosity, 
the legislation of October 1, 1888, took 
away from Chinese laborers the right of 
reentry into the United States, unless 
they had reentered before the date of the 
act. - s ^ 1 

These exclusion laws were extended 
again in 1892 and in 1902; in 1904 they 
were: extended without limitation. w ... 

Partly because immigrants continued 
to pour Into the United States — some 
fourteen and a half million between 1900 
and 1920— and partly because of a sharp 
rise in Japanese immigration during 
that period, there arose in Congress in- 
sistent demands for Japanese restriction. 
The Japanese Government protested 
vigorously. President Theodore Roose- 
velt, who was not in sympathy with Jap- 
anese restriction, pressed for passage of 
an act allowing Japanese to become nat- 
uralized citizens. Nevertheless, Con- 
gress in 1907 passed an immigration act 
authorizing the President to negotiate 
international agreements regulating 
immigration. As required by law, presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed a gentlemen’s 
agreement with Japan In 1907, limiting 
the volume of Japanese immigration to 
the United States. 


Then, based on the 1907 law, the Pres- 
ident later that year issued a proclama- 
tion excluding from the United States 
Japanese or Korean laborers, skilled or 
unskilled, who have received passports 
to go to Mexico, Canada, or Hawaii and 
come therefrom. 

Seventeen years later, the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration, reporting on the 
quota law of 1924, pointed' out that the 
real intent of the gentlemen’s agreement 
was to restrict Japanese immigration 
and thus check any further 'growth of 
U.S. Japanese population, which was 
considered unassimilable and ineligible 
for citizenship. 

Under the gentlemen’s agreement, be- 
tween 1907 and 1924 more than 53,000 
Japanese immigrants were brought to 
Hawaii to work on the pineapple and 
sugar plantations. Total immigration 
of Japanese to Hawaii up to that time 
was 180,000. 

With passage of the Immigration Act 
Of 1924, all Japanese immigrants as well 
as other persons of Oriental descent were 
barred. In desperate need of cheap 
labor, Hawaiian planters turned to 
the Philippines, until 1946 an American 
possession, as an alternative source of 
labor supply. Between 1910 and 1932, 
more than 100,000 Filipinos arrived in 
Hawaii. This represented the last large 
wave of Oriental migration to the United 
States. 

Opposition to free immigration gained 
momentum during World War I, and on 
February 5, 1917, Congress passed the 
progenitor of our present immigration 
law, codifying all previous exclusionary 
acts and going the rest of the way in 
laying the bases for our present Asia- 
Pacific triangle; it declared. inadmissi- 
ble all natives of China, India, Burma, 
Siam, the Malay States; the eastern part 
of Russia; part of Arabia and Persia; 
Afghanistan; most of the Polynesian is- 
lands; and the East Indies. Instead of 
calling it a triangle, the act labeled the 
area a barred zone. 

Seven years later. Congress passed the 
1924 Immigration Act, which not only 
continued exclusion of the barred zone 
peoples but also brought to an end the 
gentlemen’s agreement, thereby exclud- 
ing Japanese immigration to the United 
States. 

This exclusionary law of 1924 elicited 
vehement protests, especially from the 
Japanese Government, and many have 
said that this was one of the circum- 
stances that brought on World War II. 

Mike M. Masaoka, national legislative 
director of the Japanese-American Citi- 
zens League, testified in the 1951 joint 
hearings on the Immigration Act as 
follows: 

To the oriental. Congress divided the world 
Into two parts In 1924 when It approved an 
immigration law prohibiting the entry -of 
Asiatics Into this country for permanent 
residence. In effect, Congress Informed the 
peoples of Europe, Africa, and the Western 


Hemisphere that they were considered su- 
perior, desirable, welcome to Immigrate to 
the United States, while condemning the 
peoples of Asia and the Pacific islands as 
inferior, unfit, undesirable, not good enough. ' 

Included In this act was the concept 
of the national origins system in Amer- 
ican immigration policy, which was first 
proposed for legislative enactment: by 
Representative John Jacob Rogers as an 
amendment to the immigration bill then 
being considered by the House. Mr. 
Rogers, defining the system, made the 
following statement on the floor of the 
House: 

We should * * * proportion our admission 
of Immigrants, not to the numbers of racial 
or national representatives composing the 
alien colonies or foreign groups now in the 
country but to the quantities of the various 
racial and national elements which liave 
passed the refining test of the melting pot 
and have become amalgamated in the struc- 
ture of the American Nation. (65 Congres- 
sional Record, 6226.) 

Madam President, you will remember 
that Senator Reed made the very same 
observation, which I quoted earlier. 

The national origins system, according 
to Oscar Handlin, “ranked all the nations 
of the earth according to the order of 
precedence and assigned the largest 
number of admissions to those that were 
presumed to be closest In racial heritage 
to the original settlers of the United 
States.” Its avowed purpose was con- 
cerned not with the immigrant’s individ- 
ual worth, but with his place of birth. 

Our policies since the passage of the 
1924 law to the present time have not 
been basically altered. While Chinese 
exclusion was repealed in 1943, and Fili- 
pinos and natives of India were declared 
admissible and eligible for naturalization 
in 1946, natives of the Asia-Pacific tri- 
angle area continue to be singled out un- 
der present immigration policies as de- 
serving of very meager consideration for 
entry. 

RACIAL STRICTURES OF THE 1952 IMMIGRATION 
ACT ! 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson, tes- 
tifying before the President’s Commis- 
sion on Immigration and Naturalization 
shortly after the passage of the 1952 act, 
advised the Commission that: 

The lifting of the bar of exclusion caused 
deep gratification in Asia when the (1952) 
act was passed, but the racial discrimination ' 
apparent In the triangle provision can be ex- 
pected to Seep alive some feelings of resent- 
ment. * * * The combination of very small 
quotas for Asia and the Asia-Pacific triangle 
provisions still furnish ground for Aslan 
suspicion of U.S. motives. 

While the Immigration and National- 
ity Act of 1952 did eliminate the last of 
the absolute bars against the admission 
of persons from the Asiatic barred zone 
and permitted their naturalization, spe- 
cial provisions were written into the law 
to carefully hold the total number of im- 
migrants coming from the barred zone to 
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an Infinitely small fraction of total al- 
lowable . annual immigration: 2,890 of 
158,561, or 1.82 percent. 

In our present Immigration laws, we 
may count at least eight racially discrim- 
inatory provisions, " 

First. In 1924 the national origins sys- 
tem was conceived and annual quotas 
were allotted only to white nations. 
Polynesians, Orientals, and Negroes were 
totally excluded. In the 1952 act the na- 
tional origins system was continued for 
white nations, while Oriental and Poly- 
nesian countries and the newly emerging 
nations of Africa were given minimal 
quotas of about 100 each. 

Because nonwhite nations were ex- 
cluded from the system, annual quota 
calculations were based only on the white 
population in the United States in 1920. 
As anexample of how this annual quota 
was allocated to white nations, based on 
the 1920 census, there were about 39 mil- 
lion persons who derived their ancestry 
from the United Kingdom; one-sixth of 1 
percent of 39 million is equal to about 
66,000 persons, which is, then, the annual 
British quota. 

One reason advanced during the de- 
bates over the 1952 act for excluding the 
African Negroes from the national orig- 
ins computation was that the geographi- 
cal origins of American Negroes could 
not be determined. This assumption 
was Sharply challenged, however, by 
State Department geographers, who were 
able substantially to pinpoint their orig- 
ins by tracing the original African rail- 
road routes and, the port of embarkation 
from which the Africans were trans- 
shipped to the United States. 

While the natives of Africa were not 
enclosed in a triangle, there do exist 
special provisions, discussed below, that 
are designed to prevent Negro immigra- 
tion to the United States — even from 
areas in the Western Hemisphere. 

, THE ASIA-PACIFIC TRIANGLE 

Second. Under the 1952 act only 1.82 
percent of the total annual immigration 
quotas was attached to the Asia-Pacific 
triangle, where more than one-half of 
the world’s population live. In addition, 
involved regulations abased on race have 
been issued by the administering agen- 
cies to carry out the requirements of the 
complicated triangle provisions. 

The Asia-Pacific triangle, created by 
the 1952 law, comprises that area bound- 
ed by the meridians 60° east and 165° 
west longitude and by the parallel 25° 
south latitude. When traced on a map, 
the area actually appears as a triangle 
embracing all the Far East, southeast 
Asia, and all Pacific islands north of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand — almost all of 
Polynesia and small portions of Micro- 
nesia and Melanesia. 

The 21 quota areas of the Asia-Pacific 
triangle, largely independent nations, 
are as follows: Asia-Pacific — which I will 
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explain later — Afghanistan, Bhutan, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Chinese per- 
sons— which I will explain later — India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Nauru, Nepal, New Guinea, 
Pacific Islands — trust territories — Paki- 
stan, Philippine Islands, Thailand, Viet- 
nam, and Western Samoa. 

Also included in the triangle are the 
following subquota areas, largely colonies 
and dependencies: Christmas Island; 
Cocos — Keeling — Island; and the terri- 
tory of Papua, Australian dependencies; 
New Caledonia and the New Hebrides, 
French dependencies; the British Solo- 
mons, Brunei, Fiji, Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, Hong Kong, Maidive Islands, 
and Tonga, all British dependencies; 
the Ryukyus, presently under American 
administration; the Cook Islands, a New 
Zealand dependency; Macao, Portuguese 
India, and Timor, dependencies of 
Portugal. 

Both the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service of the Department of Justice 
and the State Department administer 
the 1952 law. 

By issuing special regulations on 
the triangle, for example, the State De- 
partment sought to delineate the races 
Indigenous to the area within the triangle 
as well as those not Indigenous. Those 
considered indigenous were the Dyaks of 
North Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei; the 
Melanesians of the Fijis, New Caledonia, 
New Hebrides, Solomon Islands, and 
Nauru; the Micronesians of the Carolines, 
Marshalls, Marianas, Guam, and Gilbert 
Islands; the Negritos of Netherlands, 
New Guinea, Papua and New Zealand; 
the Parsees of India, the Pathans of 
Afghanistan and Pakistan; and the Sindi 
of Pakistan. 

According to the same regulations, the 
Turkic race is not considered to be indig- 
enous, while the Polynesian race in it- 
self — including the Maoris — is not re- 
garded as being either indigenous or not 
indigenous to the Asia-Pacific triangle. 
This depends entirely on the place of 
birth, the regulations explain: 

A Polynesian born In Papua, which lies 
wholly within the Asia-Pacific triangle, is 
chargeable to the Asia-Pacific quota, but an 
alien of Polynesian ancestry born In French 
Oceania (which is outside the triangle) is 
chargeable to the subquota for French set- 
tlements in Oceania within the immigration 
quota established for France. 

This regulation illustrates how in- 
volved and complex our present immi- 
gration policies really are. 

Since all quota areas, except for Indo- 
nesia (with a quota of 200), Malaysia 
(400) , Japan (185) , and that for Chinese 
persons (105), are limited to the mini- 
mum quota of 100 guaranteed by the act, 
the total allowable annual immigration 
from the Asia-Pacific triangle is only 
2,890, only 1.82 percent of the total yearly 
immigration to the United States of 
158,561. 


But that figure of 2,890 was only 
recently established. 

Until September 26, 1961, when Con- 
gress passed Public Law 87-301, the Asia- 
Pacific triangle had been limited to a 
ceiling quota of 2,000. Had there been 
any more than 20 quota areas in the 
triangle, any newly established quota 
would have reduced the quota of other 
nations and. dependencies proportion- 
ately. Section 9 of Public Law 87-301 
repealed this inequitable ceiling. 

Still, the fact that more than one-half 
of the world’s population live in the 
triangle area does not square with an 
annual allotment of only 2,890 immi- 
grants. The effect of these provisions is 
to permit the great majority of quota 
immigrants — over 81 percent — to come 
from northern and western Europe, and 
to allow more than 98 percent from 
Europe alone. 

The unfairness of this system is no- 
where more evident than in the previ- 
ously stated facts that, for example, Ire- 
land, with a population of 2,815,000, has 
a larger quota than all Asia; that we take 
more people from Switzerland than we do 
from the entire African Continent; that 
Rumania, a captive nation of the Iron 
Curtain, has a quota of 289, which is 
small enough, but is nearly a third more 
than our quota for India and the Phil- 
ippines combined. 

Because of the very small quotas as- 
signed the triangle nations, according to 
the quota report of the State Department 
dated August 1, 1965, the quotas of nearly 
every area within the triangle are heavily 
oversubscribed. For example, short of 
an extraordinary act of Congress, or the 
passage of immigration reforms, the non- 
preference quota for Chinese persons is 
so heavily mortgaged into the future — 
by immigrants already admitted into the 
United States — that State Department 
officials say that for all practical pur- 
poses, it has already been exhausted in 
perpetuity. Japan’s quota is filled up at 
least until the year 1989; the quota for 
Okinawa, which does not fall under 
Japan’s but under a special Asia-Pacific 
quota of 100 shared by 20 other de- 
pendencies, is backlogged for 48 years, 
until the year 2011 ; the Philippines quota 
is 89 years behind. Only the quotas of 
Afghanistan, Cambodia, Malaya, Laos, 
and Nepal are open — since these are 
countries which generally have not 
sought immigration beyond their borders. 

RACE OR ANCESTRY IS DETERMINATIVE 

Third. While place of birth deter- 
mines the quota under which a white 
person would fall, race or ancestry is 
determinative for Polynesian and orien- 
tal persons. 

Normally, each nation’s quota may be 
used only by persons bom there. Present 
or past residence or citizenship is irrele- 
vant. A person born in Italy, for exam- 
ple, will be eligible for only the Italian 
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quota, even If Tie Has ‘become an English 
citijpfi an^ J fi^g‘'worTce,(| anclTiyed in Eng- 
land fo.r many years. __ 

But the 1952 Immigration Act’s pro- 
visos spell out special, rather complicated 
stipulations applicable to oriental per- 
sons Wherever born. Orientals bom out- 
side of Asia are rendered ineligible' for 
the quota of their birthplace. Instead, 
anyone deriving as much as half' his 
ancestry from persons who were bom in 
or whose race is indigenous to the Asiatic 
area is eligible only for one of the tiny 
Asiatic quotas. ' 

If the country of his oriental ancestors 
can fee de^r^Jned^hA is/ eligible for only 
its quota.' /For example, a person born in 
London to an English father and an In- 
dian .mother \vould have to wait his turn 
under India’s annual quota of 100, even 
if he had lived all his life in London; 
under present oversubscribed quota con- 
-dltions, he would have to wait for at least 
159 years. ’ */- 

Yet/ if a person 's' ancestry is mixed or 

I iAi-' t- - '£■* 1 - ^ ‘ * 


EaciflC,” more ' comohly called the 'tri- 
angle quota. This was a" quota created 
for such people, and to cover the id 
colonies and dependencies — called sub- 
quota areas by .the, Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 — in the triangle 
area. For example, a person born, 'say, 
in Brazil of a Korean mother and a 
Japanese father wishing to enter the 
United States would be assigned to” the 
eti-cailed triangle quota; an' immigrant 
bom in Germany of a Malayan father 
and a German mother is charged to/ the 
triangle quota. 

THE TRIA^GI.E QUOTA 

. Fourth, Section 202(b) (1) of the act 
thus established a special triangle quota 
of 100 to. which thousands of oriental 
and Eplypesian. peoples living all over 
the world and, m over 18 dependencies in 
the triangle area must be assigned. The 
triangle quota is, geographically speak- 
ing, a general quota, not tied down to 
any specific area. 

Whi?. then, must be assigned to this 
quota pf 100 persons!* . / 

Not immigrants bqrn within a sep- 
arate quota area situated wholly within 
the triangle, for such person must be 
charged to the quota of the separate 
quota area in which he was bom. For 
example, a Japanese born in Japan must 
come under the Japanese quota. 

Not immigrants l>orn outside the 
triangle whose ancestry is attributable 
by one-half tb an ethnic group indig- 
enous tQ /ridt more than one separate 
quota area in the triangle, since these 
persons would fall under the quota of 
that quota area. For example, an In- 
donesian bom in Germany of an Indo- 
nesian mother and a German father 
would be attributed to the Indonesian 
quota. 


Persons chargeable to the triangle 
quota fall into three categories: 

(First. Immigrants whose ancestry is 
50 percent or more Asian, except Chinese, 
and who were born in a cclony or other 
dependent area located in the triangle, 
are allocated to the triangle quota. 
They are specifically excelled from the 
provisions ' of section 202(c) (1) , which 
allows persons born in colonial areas to 
draw from the quota of the governing 
nation to the extent of 100 persons. 
This provision is available only to white 
persons born in those dependencies. For 
instance, ‘ the New Ilebrid ss, an archi- 
pelago in the south-central Pac ! fic and 
a French protectorate, may not have a 
separate quota for native islanders or 
Asians born in the New Hebrides. Its 
subquota of 100, taken from the under- - 
subscribed French quota, is available 
only to white persons bom there. Only 
by a determination of the Secretary of 
State that it is an independent country 
may the New Hebrides have its own 
quota. As the law present ly stands, the 
native of New Hebrides and Asians bom 
in those islands share the triangle quota 
of 100 with 17 other subqupta areas and 
an indeterminate numbe:- of persons 
born outside the triangle. 

The Ryukyus, however, provide a 
rather complex problem in this regard. 
Those islands are now assigned to the 
triangle quota by administrative deter- 
mination of the State Department and 
are under U.S. administration and jur- 
isdiction assigned by the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council. While Japan now 
has residual sovereignty,/ should the 
United States relinquish its administra- 
tive rights and full sovereignty revert to 
Japan, would the Ryukyus still fall under 
the triangle quota, or would it be as- 
signed to that of Japan? Presumably, if 
they are deemed a colony or dependency, 
the Ryukyus would remain under the 
triangle quota. But if they are con- 
sidered wholly a part of the sovereign 
nation of Japan, of course, they would be 
a part of that quota area. I will have 
more to say on the Ryukyus later in my 
talk. 

Second. Immigrants born outside the 
triangle whose ancestry is one-half at- 
tributable to a people indigenous to one 
or more colonies or other dependent area 
located in the triangle must be charged 
to the triangle quota. For example, a 
person born in Spain who is one-half 
Spanish and one-half Tougan must be 
charged to the triangle quota. 

Third. Immigrants born outside the 
triangle whose ancestry may be traced 
to peoples indigenous to two or more 
separate ' quota areas in the triangle, 
except Chinese persons, must be attrib- 
uted to the triangle quote,. That is, a 
person born in France who is one-half 
Filipino and one-half Japanese would 
be charged to the triangle quota. 


THE CHINESE PERSONS QUOTA 

Fifth. There are two quotas for 
China— 100 for the few white persons 
born in China and only 105 for the mil- 
lions of Chinese persons, wherever born. 
One quota, designated the China quota, 
is reserved for persons born in Man- 
churia, Inner and Outer Mongolia, Sink- 
iang, Tibet, Taiwan, and the area of the 
Chinese mainland bounded by the 1938 
boundaries. A second quota of 105 was 
established for Chinese persons. 

The reason for this lies in the history 
of the exclusion of Chinese from Ameri- 
can shores. Prior to the repeal of 
Chinese exclusion in 1943, since Chinese 
persons were ineligible for entry into the 
United States, the quota for China was 
used for white persons born on the China 
mainland. The 1952 immigration law 
specifically provided in section 201(a) 
that: “the quota existing for Chinese 
persons prior to the date of enactment 
of this act shall be continued.” Thus, 
the practice of allotting the China quota 
to whites was continued and necessitated 
the creation of a second quota — for 
Chinese persons. \ 

To assign a quota of 100 to the few 
thousand, at most, white persons born in 
China and only 5 more quota numbers 
to the entire Chinese world population 
speaks loudly as to the extremes to 
which our law has gone in discriminat- 
ing against a people. 

To the quota of Chinese persons were 
allocated all persons with as much as 
one-half Chinese blood, wherever born. 
This would be true, according to the 
State Department, even if the Chinese 
person were born in a subquota area 
located in the triangle. It matters not 
one whit whether his family had lived 
in the United Kingdom, Brazil, or in the 
New Hebrides for generations; if he is 
one-half Chinese, he is mandatorily al- 
located to the Chinese persons quota. 

Sixth. Although present immigration 
law grants nonquota status to persons 
born in the Western Hemisphere, this is 
greatly diminished by two racial pro- 
visions: 

First. The special restrictions on ori- 
entals apply with equal measure to ori- 
entals born in hemispheric nations. For 
example, a native of Canada born of a 
Japanese mother and a Canadian father 
is not a nonquota immigrant, although 
he is a native of an independent country 
located in the Western Hemisphere. He 
must be charged to the quota for Japan. 

Second. Nonquota status is denied 
persons bom in colonies of the Western 
Hemisphere. The immigration law pro- 
vides that each colony or other depend- 
ent area is limited to a quota of 100 ja 
year to be taken from its parent coun- 
try’s quota. As several witnesses to the 
1951 joint hearings pointed out, plainly, 
this provision is aimed squarely against 
the Negroes of Jamaica, Trinidad, other 
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West Indian and Latin American areas, 
who mate up most of the immigrants 
from those areas. These immigrants 
formerly could, take advantage of the 
consistently unfilled quotas of their 
mother countries. This was true par- 
ticularly of the British quota, which had 
been utilised more by West Indians than 
by other British subj ects. The Immigra- 
tion Act of , 1952 has effectively restricted 
such immigration. 

Seventh. Our present law clearly dis- 
criminates, not only against orientals 
and Negroes, but also against” persons of 
eastern European, Middle Eastern, and 
Mediterranean origins. , The combined 
quotas for Greece, Turkey, and Spain, 
for example, come to 783, which is rough- 
ly one-third of the quota we allot to 
Norway. 

Moreover, oversubscription plagues the 
quotas of nations from these areas as it 
does nation and dependencies in the tri- 
angle. Italy’s quota is c subscribed for 
some 47 years; Yugoslavia’s for 35 years; 
Iran’s for 86 years; Israel's for 157 years; 
Lebanon’s for 31 years. Were it not for 
the fact that, by special legislation in 
1957, Congress forgave the mortgages 
charged against nations from which im- 
migrants entered the United States un- 
der the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
Latvian and Greek quotas, for example, 
would have been mortgaged until the 
years 2274 and 2014, respectively. 

Eighth, Under the i 952 act, an Asian 
family of mixed blood may be separated 
in migration if the wife is accountable to 
an oversubscribed quota, although her 
husband is chargeable to an open quota. 
On the other hand, a non-Asian wife ac- 
countable to an oversubscribed quota 
may be given the quota of her immigrant 
husband, if he is fortunate enough to 
have access to an open quota. 

THE TENDING BtLI., H.R. 2580 

Tire bill, Hip.. 2580, now before the Sen- 
ate eliminates all racial discrimination 
from American immigration laws by do- 
ing away with the national origins quota 
system over a 3 -year period ending July 
1, 1968. The Asia-Pacific triangle is en- 
tirely abolished. 

In its place, a ceiling of 170,000 regular 
immigrants a year is made applicable on 
a first-come, first qualified basis for all 
nations .outside the Western Hemisphere, 
with a limitation of 20,000 from any one 
country in a single year. 

In addition to the numerical ceilings, 
the bill sets up a series of preference cate- 
gories that give priority to minor chil- 
dren, the spouses, and parents of persons 
who have become citizens or permanent 
residents. 

Below fhe .family priorities, other pri- 
orities are set for members of the arts 
and professions; for skilled and unskilled 


workers for whom jobs are assured that 
do not displace American workers; and 
for refugees driven from their homes by 
political, racial, or religious persecution. 

The bill also provides for the establish- 
ment of a Select Commission on Western 
Hemisphere Immigration, and the impo- 
sition of a ceiling of 120,000 quota immi- 
grants from the Western Hemisphere, 
beginning July 1, 1968; this ceiling be- 
comes effective on that date, unless the 
Commission recommends another course 
of action. 

During Judiciary Committee delibera- 
tions on the Western Hemisphere ceil- 
ing, I had suggested additional language 
providing that these immigrant visas 
be allocated in accordance with the same 
preference categories as those which ap- 
ply to the Eastern Hemisphere, as pro- 
vided in section 3 of the bill. I felt that 
this amendment was necessary, because 
under sections 3 and 10 of the bill, the 
Secretary of Labor is required to make an 
affirmative finding that each intending 
immigrant has a job assured, that he 
would not displace any American worker 
and would not adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of American 
workers similarly employed. 

This would mean that immigrants who 
are relatives of American citizens and 
resident aliens, who normally would fall 
under one of three preference cate- 
gories provided for in section 3 of the bill, 
would be subject to the Secretary’s re- 
quired affirmative finding and would not 
be accorded preferential status. Thus, 
Western Hemisphere relatives of citizens 
and permanent residents would be dis- 
criminated against in the following cate- 
gories: First, unmarried children of U.S. 
citizens — first preference under section 3 
of the bill— second, spouses and unmar- 
ried children of . alien permanent resi- 
dents — second preference — and, third, 
brothers and sisters of U.S. citizens— 
fifth preference. 

At my suggestion, the committee de- 
cided to include in the report the con- 
census of the committee that this matter 
would be considered by the Select Com- 
mission on Western Hemisphere Immi- 
gration in the course of its study. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, who has so ably con- 
ducted hearings on this legislation and 
is now floor managing it— am I not cor- 
rect in this matter? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
The Senator from Hawaii is correct. He 
brought this matter to the attention of 
the committee. In response to the Sen- 
ator, let me say that the language in- 
cluded in the report on page 27, reads as 
follows: 

There was also discussed a proposal to 
amend section. 21 of the bUl relating to the 


establishment of a numerical limitation on 
Western Hemisphere immigration on July 1 , 
1968. Additional language was suggested to 
be added to section 21(e) to provide that 
immigrant visas be allocated to any Immi- 
grant who becomes subject to the numerical 
limitation under the same system of prefer- 
ences applicable to other Immigrants as 
specified In section 203 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. It was the consensus 
of the committee that this is a matter that 
WUI be considered by the Select Commission 
on Western Hemisphere Immigration in the 
course of its study. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the distinguished 
Senator for his answer. 

Mr. President, two other matters of 
statutory interpretation were adopted by 
the Judiciary Committee and included in 
its report. 

The first refers to the Ryukyu Islands 
situation, which I described earlier. I 
did not press for statutory language to 
correct a long-standing inequity regard- 
ing the Ryukyus— resulting from the 
fact that those islands are presently in- 
cluded in the triangle quota. 

I have a letter which was sent to me 
from the Department of State containing 
the following commitment: 

Intending immigrants from the Ryukyu 
Islands will undoubtedly benefit from the 
abolition of the Asia-Pacific triangle provi- 
sions of existnlg law. When this occurs, it is 
contemplated that the Secretary of State will 
Invoke the authority granted him by * * * 
Section 202(b) of H.R. 2580, and attribute the 
Ryukyu Islands to the quota area of the 
Pacific Islands. Native Ryukyuans will then 
share the quota numbers allotted from the 
Pacific Islands quota (during the transition 
period) and In addition, will have access to 
the numbers assigned to the quota pool 
under H.R. 2580. 

Thus, native Ryukyuans will share the 
quota numbers allotted from the Pacific 
Islands quota and, in addition, will have 
access to the numbers assigned to the 
quota pool under the bill. The Ryukyu 
Islands and the Pacific Islands together 
will constitute one quota area which will 
be restricted, like any other quota area, 
to not more than 20,000 quota numbers 
annually. 

The Judiciary Committee included 
this commitment of the Department of 
State in its report as an understanding 
of the committee. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, is 
this not correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
The Senator is again correct. In re- 
sponse to the Senator’s raising of this 
point the committee stated, on page 27 
of the report: 

The attention of the committee was also 
directed to an Immigration problem of the 
natives of the Ryukyu Islands resulting from 
the fact that those islands are presently 
Included within the areas assigned to the 
Asia-Pacific triangle quota. It Is the conj- 
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mittee’s understanding that in fee event 
HR 2580 becomes Taw. It is contemplated 
feat the Secretary bf State will attribute 
fee Ryukyu Islands to the quota area of 
the' Pacific ' Islands" arid feat during the 3- 
vear interim period natives of the Ryukyu 
Islands will have access to the Pacific Is- 
lands quota. " ' ' y' 

/. Mr. pong! I thank the distinguished 
Senator for his reply. 

Mr. President, the second matter of 
statutory interpretation refers to the 
status of refugees from the Dominican 
Republic. At my suggestion, the com- 
mittee in its report expressed its opin- 
ion that the refugees who fled the coun- 
try as a result of the recent rebellion 
may be considered within the provisions 
of sections 203(a)(7) and 245 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act as 
amended by H.R. 2580. 

Again, I ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, is this not correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
The Senator is correct. In response to 
the Senator’s suggestion, the committee 
added this language to its report, on 
1 page 27, as follows: 

The committee discussed the status of 
refugees from the Dominican Republic and 
is of the opinion the refugees who fled the 
country as a result of the recent rebellion 
may be considered within the provisions 
of section 203(a) (7) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as added by H.R. 2580, as 
well as under section 245 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as amended. 

Those are the provisions in section 
203(a) (7) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the adjustments and 
changes which were made in the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to add at this time my highest com- 
mendation of the excellent work of the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennedy] . He was the acting 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, and he 
guided the proceedings throughout the 
many lengthy hearings. He was always 
most fair and very patient. 

He gave to everyone^ concerned every 
opportunity to speak on the bill. It is 
through his very great leadership and 
guidance that we have this very excellent 
bill before us today. I congratulate the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts for his diligence, his dedica- 
tion, and his most conscientious efforts 
in bringing about a consensus of opinion 
in the U S. Senate that immigration re- 
form legislation is long overdue. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
thank the Senator from Hawaii. I 
wanted to express my views, at the end 
of his very splendid address, on his 
contributions. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the Senator. 

- The bill also contains three amend- 
ments which I had proposed during the 
executive sessions of the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization, and which the subcommittee 
adopted. 


One amendment provides that all 
aliens who have lived in the United 
States for 7 years and who entered the 
country before June 28, 1958, may have 
their statuses adjusted— so that they may 
eventually become U.S. citizens. 

A second amendment allow s the issu- 
ance of visas to students — previously de- 
nied admission— upon posting bond and 
showing proof of acceptance at a recog- 
nized educational institution. 

A third amendment alloy's refugees 
from nations of the Western Hemisphere 
who are now living in the United States, 
and who have fled persecution or fear 
of persecution because of race, religion, 
or political belief from Communist or 
Communist-dominated countries, to ad- 
just their statuses without having to 
return to those countries. 

Mr. President, I have three tables of 
estimated quota area and immigration 
pool issuances under H.R. 2580 during 
fiscal years 1966, 1967, and 1968, which 
were issued by the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs of the Department 
of State: these tables were accompanied 
by an explanatory memorandum. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
tables, together with the memorandum, 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
ris in the chair) . Is there cbjection? 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as fo lows: 
Estimated Quota Area and Immigration Pool 
Issuances Under H.R. 2580, as Amended 
August 6, 1965, During Fiscal Year 1966, 
1967, and 1968 

The attached tables outline the estimated 
issuances ol national quota and Immigration 
pool numbers during the first, second, and 
third years (transition period) under H.R. 
2580, as reported out by the House Judiciary 
Committee August 6, 1965. The estimated 
Issuances are within the perce atage limita- 
tions for the seven preferences, within the 
overall numerical limitation, and within the 
20,000 per foreign state limitation where ap- 
plicable. 

One hundred and two thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninty-three quota lumbers were 
actually issued In fiscal year 1965 under the 
present authorized total quota of 158,561. 
Thus, 55,668 unused numbers v'lll constitute 
the immigration pool which under section 
201(d) of H.R. 2580 will be' E.vallable only 
for Issuance in fiscal year 1966 to applicants 
In the oversubscribed preference categories 
and to refugees. 

As the pattern and volume o ', immigration 
under the national quota system has been 
relatively constant for the past several years, 
the first year estimates are based on fiscal 
year 1965 actual issuance figures on the as- 
sumption that this pattern and volume will 
remain essentially the same in fiscal year 
1966. 

The second- and third-year estimates are 
necessarily based more upon global experi- 
ence of operation under the present law for 
the last 13 years and the estimates for the 
firet-year operations under H.R. 2680, since 
no firm figure can be derived for the un- 
used quota numbers which vrlll constitute 
the Immigration pool in fiscal year 1967 and 
1968 until after June 30, 1966 and 1967. 

To arrive at estimates, we have assumed 
a continuing demand within each of the 


preference classes. Pool usage in all pref- 
erences other than fifth preference (brothers 
and sisters) will, however, he lower than 
the first-year Issuances because most of the 
current oversubscriptions in those cate- 
gories will have been satisfied during the 
first year. In the fifth preference there will 
be a substantial carryover of unsatisfied 
demand which will cause full usage of the 
pool In the second year. The carryover of ; 
unused numbers to the third year, how- 
ever, will be smaller so that the pool 
will not be fully utilized in that year. 

The preference categories under present 
law have been translated Into the new six 
classes (plus refugees) of H.R. 2580. This! 
necessitated a division of the percentage of 
usage of three of the preference categories 
In the present law. The present second pref- 
erence (parents and unmarried sons and 
daughters of U.S. citizens) has been dl- j 
vided Into two groups: (1) Parents, who will 
fall outside of the quota system as “im- 
mediate relatives,” and (2) unmarried sons 
and daughters, who will be granted first pref- 
erence status. Since parents have hereto- 
fore consistently accounted for approximate- 
ly 90 percent of the total issuances to this 
preference group and under H.R. 2580 will 
not be subject to any numerical celling, the 
projection of new first preference usage Is 
the remaining 10 percent of such past is- 
suances. 

The present fourth preference (married 
sons and daughters and brothers and sisters) 
is another category which was divided to fit 
the new preference categories. Under the 
present law brothers and sisters have utilized 
approximately 90 percent of the numbers, 
available to these applicants. Usage In the 
new fourth preference (married sons and 
daughters) Is, therefore, predicated on 10 
percent of the usage of the present fourth 
preference. 

The new fifth preference (brothers and. 
sisters) is based on the remaining 90 per- 
cent of issuance under the present fourth 
preference. This category is so heavily over- 
subscribed that there will be substantial de- 
mand from the pool for numbers for this 
class of applicants. 

Persons of exceptional skill who have pre- 
viously entered the United. States under the 
present first preference will be attributable 
under the new system to one of the two new 
categories: members of the professions 
(third preference) or skilled and unskilled 
short-supply labor (sixth preference). The: 
bases for the estimates in these categories; 
was provided by the Immigration and, 
Naturalization Service which reviewed past 
admissions of such persons to determine the; 
number who were members of the professions: 
(new third preference) and the number who 
would more appropriately fall within the: 
definition of the new sixth preference (short- 
supply labor) . 

The determination of estimates of visa: 
Issuances within preference breakdowns In 
countries that are now undersubscribed 
(such as Great Britain and Germany) neces- 
sarily differed, since applicants Issued visas 
under those quotas have net had to prove 
preference status In order to receive quota 
numbers and, therefore, most entered as 
nonpreference Immigrants. The basis for 
these estimates, therefore, is an evaluation of 
the percentages of issuances in the quotas of 
three countries (France, Netherlands, and 
Switzerland) which are presently slightly 
oversubscribed In the nonpreference cate- 
gory and, therefore, required that persons 
eligible for preference status use preference 
numbers. The average of the percentage of 
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Issuance in each preference class for these 
three countries was applied to the issuance 
levels of countries now with current quotas, 
(Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Great 
Britain, Ireland, Norway, and Sweden) . 

Spouses and children of U.S. citizens are 
entitled to nonquota status under the pres- 
ent law. However, many have entered from 
undersubscribed quota countries (partic- 
ularly Great Britain and Germany) as non- 
preference quota immigrants. Under H,R. 
2680 they, as well as parents, will be re- 
quired to obtain visas as immediate rela- 


tives not chargeable to any numerical ceil- 
ing. . . . . ' 

It is anticipated that the use of national 
quota numbers will drop by approximately 
10,000 per year due to the “immediate rela- 
tive” classification. Therefore, the world- 
wide national quota area estimated usage 
has been reduced by 10,000 in the second- 
and third- year tabulations. It has been 
reduced by 6,667 in the first year as visa 
issuance under present quotas will continue 
until the effective date Of H.R. 2680. 

The attached tables do not set forth in 


a separate .category estimated numbers of 
the total authorized Issuances which will, be 
used for adjustment , of status of persons 
already in the United States. They are in- 
cluded, In the individual country national 
quota estimates against which such adjust- 
ments are required to be charged. 

During fiscal year 1966, 1967, and 1968, 
10,200 numbers ( 6 percent of 170,000 ceiling) 
are allotted to refugees for conditional entry 
(seventh preference) from the pool of 
56,668 in 1966; 62,335 in 1967, and 65,668 in 
1968. 
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Mr, FONG. Mr. President, H.R. 2580 
is a product of many years of study, 
analysis, and consideration. Many Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, scholars, and orga- 
nizations have contributed to this effort. 

Perhaps no organization has made a 
more significant contribution than the 
American Immigration and Citizenship 
Conference, representing more than 90 
ethnic organizations across the country 
concerned with immigration reform — an 
organization so ably led by a very distin- 
guished American, Mrs. Ruth Zellerbach 
Murphy. The AICC and Mrs. Murphy 
deserve high commendation for their 
many years of tireless work in this field. 

Because of the dedicated work of or- 
ganizations such as the AICC and citi- 
zens such as Mrs. Murphy, we now have 
before us H.R. 2580, which is without a 
doubt a very meritorious measure. 

Mr. President, opposition to revising 
our immigration statutes are based on 
two arguments: First, the fear that the 
admission of more immigrants to the 
country would exhaust our economic re- 
sources arid add to our already serious 
employment problems; and, second, the 
fear that too many persons of Oriental 
background would be admitted into the 
country, upsetting traditional patterns of 
American life. Reasonable analysis of 
both arguments, however, shows them to 
be quite unfounded. 

Let us analyze each of these in turn. 

IMPACT ON THE ECONOMY 

First, let us look at the impact of im- 
migration on our economy. We have not 
introduced immigration reform legisla- 
tion without thoughtful and thorough 
consideration of our economic situation 
and the hard facts about our complex 
technologically oriented economy. It is 
our belief that the immigration program 
proposed by our bill would enhance our 
econnfttic growth, help stimulate our 
economy, arid generate new employment 
Opportunities. The best data unques- 
tionably supports this assertion. 

Based on statistics and facts supplied 
by the Office of Manpower, Automation, 
and Ti’aining, and the Technical Com- 
mittee on Critical Occupations, both of 
the U.S. Department of Labor; the 
Bureau of the Census, and the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service of the 
Justice Department, six points stand out 
with respect to the impact of immigra- 
tion on our economy. 

. ANNUAL CEILING 

First, under H.R. 2580 total annual 
immigration to the United States is 
limited to 170,000, plus perhaps 180,000 
nonquota admissions a year, totaling 
350,000, a figure which is only about 
50,000 more than the number we actually 
have been admitting over the past 10 to 
15 years. See tables 6, 6A-6E, 7, and 
7A, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service Annual Report, 1964, pages 23 to 
32. See also Population Bulletin, No- 
vember 1962, page 137. This somewhat 
startling situation can be accounted for 
by the fact that Congress, recognizing 
the inadequacy of our present immigra- 
tion laws, has repeatedly passed special 
short-term immigration and refugee 
legislation — the cumulative effect of 
which has so modified our immigration 
practice that the act of 1952 no longer 


represents our immigration quota policy. 

Of the 1 Yst million quota immigrants 
authorized during the fifties, only a mil- 
lion actually entered the United States. 
But iy 2 million nonquota, immigrants 
were admitted during the same period. 
In short, out of a total immigration of 
2V Z million, 3 out of 5 persons were ad- 
mitted outside the quota provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952. 

Congress, through special laws enacted 
every year since 1952, and through thou- 
sands of private immigration bills, has 
drastically revised the pattern of immi- 
gration envisioned by the act of 1952. 
Nations with very small quctas have been 
among the most substantial contributors 
to recent immigration. Italian immigra- 
tion, for example, has been three times 


greater than its quota allotment. Japa- 
nese immigration has been over 20 times 
greater. Immigration from Greece and 
China has been 16 times the very small 
number permitted by their quotas. j 

IMMIGRATION A DECLINING POPULATION FACTOR 

The second noteworthy fact is that im- 
migration has been a sharply declining 
factor in the increase of U.S. population. 
In the last 30 years immigration has ac- 
counted for an average of 5.1 percent of 
our population increase. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record table I, showing the components 
of U.S. population growth from 1870 to 
1960. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


Table I . — Components of U.S. population growth, 1870-1960 


[In thousands] 


Period 

Population 

Natural increase 

r-T 

Net immigration 


Beginnir g 
of period 

End of 
period 

Increment 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 


1870-80. 

39,818 

50,156 

10,337 

8,063 

78.0 

2, 274 

22.0 

1880-90 

50. 156 

62,948 

12,794 

8,302 

64.9 

4,490 

35.1 

1890-1900 

62,9*8 

75,995 

13,047 

10, 516 

80.6 

2, 531 

19.4 

1900-10 

75,995 

91, 972 

15,978 

10, 689 

66.9 

5, 289 

33. 1 

1910-20 

91, 9’ '2 

105, 711 

13,738 

10, 637 

76.7 

3, 201 

2 

.3 

1920-30 

105, 7:.i 

122,775 

17,064 

13, 974 

81.9 

3, 089 

n 

. 1 

1930-40. 

122, 7' r 5 

131, 669 

8, 894 

8, 787 

98.8 

1,067 

: ; 

.2 

1940-50 i 

131, 669 

150, 697 

19,028 

18, 163 

95.4 

875 


1.6 

1950-60 3 

151,336 

179, 323 

27,997 

25, 337 

90.5 

2,660 


15 


t Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 

2 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: Population Bulletin, November 1962. 


Mr. FONG. Table I shows how immi- 
gration has been a declining proportion 
in the growth of our population. 

In earlier decades, immigration ranged 
between 18 and 35 percent of our popula- 
tion growth. But in the 50 years since 
1930, the comparable rates were 1.2 per- 
cent between 1930 and 19'0, 4.6 percent 
between 1940 and 1950, and 9.5 percent 
between 1950 and 1960 — an average of 5 
percent over the 30-year span. 

SMALL FRACTION OF WO IK FORCE 

Third, the number of immigrant work- 


ers entering the United States in any 
single year during the postwar period 
represented a very small fraction of t|ie 
total work force. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record table II showing immigrants 
with occupations as a percent of erh- 
ployed labor force for the years 1957 and 
1961. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


Table II . — Immigrants with occupations as a percent of employed labor force, selected year 




1961 



1957 



Occupational group 

Labor 
force 1 
(thou- 
sands) 

Immi- 
grants 2 

Immigrants 
as percent 
of occupa- 
tion 

Labor 
force * 
(thou- 
sands) 

Immi- 
grants 2 

Immigrahts 
as percent 
of occupa- 
tion ! 

Total with occupation 

66,796 

123,688 

0.19 

65, 016 

152, 986 

(j.24 

Professional, technical, and kindred 

7,705 

21, 455 

.28 

6,468 

24, 489 


.38 

Farmers and farm managers 

2,711 

3,002 

.11 

3, 329 

3,506 


.11 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, <x- 

7,119 

5, 363 

.08 

6, 703 

6, 127 


.09 

Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 

14, 300 

25,198 

.18 

13, 280 

25. 897 


.20 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindrid 

8, 623 

17,679 

.21 

8, 664 

28,076 


.31 

Operatives and kindred workers 

ll r 762 

13, 288 

,11 

12,530 

19, 362 


.15 

Private household workers 

2,317 

8, 811 

.38 

2,098 

11, 457 


. 55 

Service workers, except private houne- 

6,323 

8, 399 

.13 

6,534 

8, 761 


.16 


2,459 

4,799 

.20 

2,730 

3,680 

4, 685 


.17 

Laborers, except farm and mine 

3,477 

16,694 

.46 

21, 826 


. 59 


1 Labor force figures are monthly averages for 1961 and quarterly averages for 1957. 

2 Data are for fiscal years. 

Source: Labor force data— 1961, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Employment and Earnings”; 1957, U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, “Annual Report on Ihe Labor Force.” Immigration data: Annual reports of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, U.S. T epartraent of Justice. 
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Mr, FONG. Mr. President, this data is 
taken from the U.S. Census Bureau’s 
population bulletin of November 1962. 

Table II shows that in 1961, for ex- 
ample, our total labor force was about 
66.7 million, including 123,688 immi- 
grants— so that immigrants were less 
than one-fifth, of 1 percent of pur labor 
force.,. In fhEi.t year this proportion did 
not exceed oner-half of 1 percent in any 
occupational category ranging from the 
professional and technical workers to 
clerical, operatives, and unskilled labor- 
ers. , ... . 

This data comes from the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

Between 1947 and* 1'962, our labor force 
expanded by about 13 million persons, 
while the total number of immigrants 
was only 3.8 million. But not all of these 
immigrants could or did enter our labor 
force. About 20 percent were house- 
wives, 20 percent were children under 14 
years old, and 7 percent were students. 

Thus, in any single year, only about 
50 percent of the immigrants who came 


to this country could have entered our 
labor force — for instance, in 1962 about 

142.000 of the 284,000 immigrants, or less 
than a quarter of 1 percent of our em- 
ployed labor force, could have entered 
our labor force. 

It is anticipated that the numbers of 
immigrants entering the U.S. labor force 
under the pending bill would be a very 
small increase over present levels. 

Average annual number of quota im- 
migrants actually entering the United 
States between 1958 and 1962 was 97,500. 
The annual quota under H.R. 2580 would 
be 170,000, so that the yearly increase 
of actual quota immigrants would be 
72,500. 

Of this 72,500, 60 percent are expected 
to be housewives, children and others 
with no occupation (students, aged). 
Thus, 40 percent — only 29,000 additional 
persons — will enter the work force an- 
nually. 

At present about 48,600 quota immi- 
grants enter the labor force. Adding 

29.000 to this 48,600, a total of only 
77,600 quota immigrants would enter 
yearly under H.R. 2580. 


Against a projected labor force in 1970 
of 86 million, the number of quota immi- 
grants entering the labor force annually 
under H.R. 2580 is only nine one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent. 

MOST IMMIGRANTS ARE PROFESSIONAL AND 
SKILLED 

Although their numbers are small, 
these immigrants have made important 
contributions to our economy and society. 
Before they arrived, they had been fully 
trained and possessed talents and skills 
urgently needed in our economy. One of 
our most serious occupational shortages 
has been a lack of engineers. During the 
last TO years, some 31,000 immigrant 
engineers entered the United States, 
which was only 5.6 percent of all domes- 
tic graduates in engineering and science. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that table III, showing the relation- 
ship between totals of immigrant scien- 
tists and engineers and domestic gradu- 
ates in engineering and science, by fiscal 
year 1951 to 1961, be printed at this 
point in the Record, as follows: 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


Table III.- — Relationship between totals of immigrant scientists and engineers and domestic graduates in engineering and science, by fiscal 

* years, 1961-61 



Group 

1951 

1962 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1. Immigrar 

2. Domestic 

it scientists and engineers:—.. 

graduates in engineering and science 1 

1,561 
93,793 | 

3,204 

72,646 

2, 718 
60,834 

3,200 

57,883 


3,790 
62, 634 

6,823 
71, 594 

5, 190 
79, 677 

5, 081 
86,474 

4,326 

89,443 

3, 922 

2 03,000 

Percentage of group 1 to group 2_ 

| S3 

4.4 

4.3 

5.6 

6.0 j 

0.-1 

8.1 j 

6.5 

5.9 

4.8 

4.2 


1 Includes earned Bachelor’s degrees In the natural sciences and engineering. Social Source: "Scientific Manpower From Abroad,” by National Science. Foundation 
sciences are excluded. 1902. ...... 

3 Estimated. _ 


Mr. FONG. Table IH shows that, for 
example, in 1960, 4,326 immigrant sci- 
entists and engineers entered the United 
States compared with 89,443 domestic 
graduates in those fields, or a percentage 
of 4.8, 

In 1961, 3,922 immigrant scientists and 
engineers entered the United States, 
compared with 93,000 domestic gradu- 
ates in those fields, or a percentage of 4.2. 

This data is taken from the publication 
-Scientific Manpower From Abroad, by 
the National Science Foundation, 1962, 

We are all aware that there is a great 
need for engineers and scientists, and 
that we are able to employ many, many 
more. This sharply accelerated demand 
for engineer?, paralleling steeply in- 


creased demands for scientific and tech- 
nical personnel, is attributed to increases 
in research activities, defense spending, 
and a speedup in industrial technologi- 
cal advances. These trends are expected 
to continue— see Manpower Research 
Bulletin, August 10, 1962 ; Scientific Man- 
power From Abroad, National ’Science 
Foundation, 1962; “Current Labor Mar- 
ket Conditions in Engineering, Scientific, 
and Technical Occupations,” Depart- 
ment of Labor, August i962. 

UNEMPLOYMENT MOSTLY UNSKILLED WORKERS 

The range of our unemployment in the 
last 10 years has been between 4 and 5 
million jobless persons, who comprised 
5.5 to 6 percent of the labor force, ac- 
cording to Labor Department figures — 


see Manpower Report, March 1963, pages 
33 to 38. 

However, high unemployment rates in 
this country are not to be found among 
professional and technical workers, 
where it was 1.7 percent in 1964. High- 
est unemployment was concentrate^ In 
the relatively unskilled groups — the non- 
farm laborers, operatives, and service 
workers — which had rates well in excess 
of the 1962 total. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that table IV, showing unemploy- 
ment rates of the unemployed, by major 
occupation groups, be printed at this 
point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 
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Table IY— Unemployment rales and percent distribution of the unemployed , by major occupation group — Annual averages, 1 1947-64 


(Persons 1 4 years of .age ard over] 


V‘‘ 

Year 

Total 

unem- 

ployed 

• 

E> perlencod workers 

Persons 
with no 
previous 
work ex- 
perience 2 

Profes- 

sional, 

technical, 

and 

kindred 

workers 

Farmers 

and 

farm 

managers 

Man- 

agers, 

officials, 

and 

propri- 

etors, 

except 

farm 

Clerical 

and 

kindred 

workers 

Sales 

workers 

Crafts- 

men, 

foremen, 

and 

kindred 

workers 

Opera- 
tives and 
kindred 
workers 

Private 

house- 

hold 

workers 

Service 
workers, 
except 
private 
house- 
' hold 

Farm 

laborers 

and 

foremen 

Laborers, 
except 
farm and 
mine 


U nemployment rate 

1947 

3.6 

1.9 

.2 

1.2 

2.9 

2. 6 

3.8 

5.1 

3.4 





1948 v 

3.4 

1.7 

.2 

1.0 

2.3 

3.4 

2.9 

4.1 

3.2 

4.8 

2.3 

7.5 


1949 - 

5.5 

1.9 

.2 

1.5 

3.8 

3.5 

5.9 

8.0 

5.2 

6.1 

3.9 

12.9 



5.0 

2.2 

.3 

1.6 

3.4 

4. 0 

5.6 

6.8 

5.6 

6.8 

5.0 

11.7 


1961 , 

3.0 

1.5 

.3 

1.0 

9. 1 

2.8 

2.6 

4.3 

3.8 

4.3 

2.1 

5.6 


1962 

2.7 

1.0 

.2 

.7 

1.8 

2. 5 

2.4 

3.9 

3.2 

3.7 

2.3 

5 7 


1953 1, 

2.5 

,9 

.2 

.9 

1.7 

2. 1 

2.6 

3.2 

2.5 

3.6 

2.5 

fi. 1 


1954 : 

5.0 

1.6 

.4 

1.2 

3.1 

3. 7 

4.9 

7.6 

5. 0 

5.2 

4. 2 




4.0 

1.0 

.4 

.9 


2. 4 

4.0 

6.7 

4. 1 

5.8 

3. 7 

sH^nTnttl 



3.8 

1.0 

.4 

.8 

2.4 

2.7 

3.2 

5.4 

4.2 

4.8 

3. 7 




. 4.3 

i»El 

.3 

1.0 

2.8’ 

2.6 

3.8 

6.3 

3.7 

5.1 

3.7 

9.4 



6.8 


.6 

1.7 

4.4 

4. 0 

6.8 


5.2 

7.4 

6.2 

14.9 



5.5 

wmM 

.3 

1.3 

3.7 

3,7 

5.3 

7.6 

4.8 

6.4 

6.1 

12.4 



5.6 

1.7 

.3 

1.4 

3.8 

3.7 

5.3 

8.0 

4.9 

6.0 

6.2 

12.5 



6.7 

2.0 

.4 

1.8 

4.6 

4.7 

6.3 

9.6 

5.9 

7.4 

5.7 

14.5 



6.6 

1.7 

.3 

1.5 

3.9 

4. 1 

5.1 

7.5 

4.9 

6.4 

4.3 

12.4 


1963 ; 

5.7 

1.8 

.5 

1.5 

4.0 

4.2 

4.8 

7.4 

5.2 

6.2 

5.5 

12. 1 


1964 

6.2 

1.7 

.5 

1.4 

3.7 

3. 4 

4.2 

6.5 

4.9 

6.1 

5.8 

10. 6 

















Percent distribution 


100.0 

3.2 

.4 

3.1 

9.5 

4.0 

13.5 

28.9 

2.6 

9.1 

3.8 

12.5 

i-— 

9.4 

100.0 

3.4 

.4 

3.3 

8.6 

(.3 

12.0 

26.0 

2.9 

10.7 

3.8 

14.0 

8.8 

100.0 

2.3 

.3 

2.9 

8.8 

4.0 

14.4 

30.6 

2.9 

8.8 

3.8 

14.6 

6.6 

100.0 

3.1 

.5 

3.2 

8.2 

4.9 

13.8 

26.9 

3.4 

10.3 

4.8 

14.2 

6.8 

100.0 

3.8 

.6 

3.2 

8.7 

f . 7 

11.5 

29.1 

3.8 

10.9 

3.2 

12.2 

7.3 

100.0 

3.1 

.5 

, 2.4 

8.5 

f .4 

12.5 

28.8 

3.4 

10.4 

3.6 

13.1 

8.3 

100. 0 

3.0 

.6 

3.8 

8.5 

t. 2 

14.5 

26.5 

3.0 

12.0 

3.8 

14.8 

4.4 

100.0 

2.8 

.5 

2.5 

8.2 

4.8 

13.5 

32.1 

2.9 

8.7 

3.4 

13.7 

7.0 

100.0 

2.2 

.5 

2.2 

8.0 

£.6 

12.8 

28.2 

3. 1 

11.7 

4.0 

15.3 

8.4 

100.0 

2.4 

.5 

2.0 

8.6 

4.5 

11.3 

28.5 

3.6 

10. 9 

4.4 

12.8 

10.4 

100. 0 

2.7 

.3 

2.3 

9.2 

£.8 

12.0 

29.4 

2.8 

10.2 

3.7 

13.3 

10.3 

100.0 

2.9 

.4 

2.6 

9.0 

£.7 

13.2 

30,0 

2.6 

9.5 

3.5 

13.5 

9.3 

100.0 

3.2 

.2 

2.4 

9.3 

4.4 

12.5 

25.6 

2.9 

10.5 

3.6 

13.9 

11. 6 

100.0 

3.4 

.2 

2.5 

9.8 

4.2 

12.1 

26.5 

2.9 

9.9 

3.6 

13.3 

11.6 

100.0 

3.3 

.2 

2.8 

9.9 

4.6 

12.1 

26.0 

3.0 

10.5 

3.1 

12.2 

12.2 

100.0 

3.5 

.2 

2.8 

10.4 

4.6 

11.5 

24.4 

3.0 

11.1 

2.6 

12.6 

13.4 

100.0 

3.7 

.3 

2.6 

10.4 

4.5 

10.9 

24.1 

3.0 

10.8 

3.1 

11.8 

14.8 

100.0 

3.9 

.3 

2.7 

10.6 

4.0 

10.1 

23.3 

3.1 

11.6 

3.4 

11.0 

16.0 


1 See footnote 1,‘tabIe A-lo. 

2 Unemployed persons who never held a full-time civilian job. 

* See footnote X; table A-l. , 

* Data through 1056 have not been adjusted to reflect changes in the definitions of em- 


Source: "President's 1965 Manpower Report.” 


ployment and unemployment adopted in January 1957. 

Mr. PONG. ‘Mr. President,, table IV 
shows that higher unemployment rates 
continued to be found among blue-collar 
workers, and among the less skilled in 
1964. While the total unemployment 
rate was 5.2 percent of the work force, 
unemployed unskilled nonfarm laborers 
to those employed in that group was 10.6 
percent; blue-collar operatives 6,5 per- 
cent; and service workers, 6.1 percent. 
The unemployed rate for professional 
arid technical occupations was only 1.7 
percent. 

The source of this data is the 1965 
President’s Manpower Report. 

Since only an extremely small number 
of immigrants who are unskilled workers 


See footnote 2, table A-l. 


are admitted annually, immigration has 
only a minimal effect, if at all, on un- 
employment. 

PRODUCTIVITY FACTORS 

Although our knowledge of the causes 
underlying the rising trend of unemploy- 
ment is as yet imperfect, it has been in- 
creasingly clear that labor has been 
displaced largely by advances in tech- 
nology and the striking gains in man- 
hour productivity. 

It has been estimated that about 1.8 
million jobs are affected each year by 
technological change, and ;hat approxi- 
mately 18 million jot® will be affected in 
the decade 1960-70 — see population bul- 
letin, November 1962, page 144. 


Output per man-hour in private in- 
dustry since 1947 has Increased at an 
annual average rate of 3.2 percent, and 
these gains, rather than increases in 
man-hours of work, account for more 
than 80 percent of the growth of total 
output since 1947 — see table V below. See 
also the Manpower Reports, March 1965, 
page 256, and March 1963, pages 67 to 72. 

I ask unanimous consent that table V 
showing “Indexes of Output Per Man- 
Hour and Related Data: Annual Aver- 
ages, 1947-64” may be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 
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Table V . — Indexes of output 1 2 


per man-hour and related data: Annual averages, 


64 " 


Output, employment, and 
man-hours 


man-hour 

Total private. _____ 

Agriculture 


Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing.. __ 

HOURS PER UNIT QF OUTPUT 
Total private. 


Agriculture _______ 

Nonagricultural industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing... _ _ 


Total private... 


Agriculture 

Nonagricultural industries I 
Manufacturing. 

Nonmanufaeturing._II.il 

EMPLOYMENT 
Total private. .I.!,. _ . 


Agriculture... 

Nonagricultural Industries' ‘ 

. Manufacturing 

Nonmanufapturing I 

Man-hours 

‘ Total private, ; 


Agriculture 

Nonagricultural industries! 


hours per unit of output 
Total private. 


Agriculture . 

N onagricultural industries'." 


T otal pri vate_ 

Agriculture.... 

Nonagricultural industrie'sv-’ 

- ’ . : ' employment 
Total private, _ _ 


Agriculture..... 

N onagricultural industries"” II H 
- MANHOURS 

Total private 


Agriculture. 

Nonagricultural industries! 


Agriculture. 1 

Nonagricultural industries"''” 

Manufacturing. _____ " 

Nonmanufacturing 


OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR 

Total private. , ' 


19642 

| 1963 

1962 

1 1961 

1960 

I960 


1 — 

Man-I 

120.5 

117.0 








116.3 

107.8 

lud. Z 


- 118! 3 

115. 0 

112.6 

109.3 

104.6 

102.8 

103.0 




106.7 

103.8 

103.3 



112. 5 

108, 6 

105. 1 

102. 8 

- 83.0 

85. 5 

87.9 

91.8 

95.0 

96.9 

- 74.4 

- 84.5 

- 83.5 

- 84.9 

76.7 
87.0 

86.7 
86.9 

84.0 

88.8 

88.8 

88.9 

86.0 

92.7 

93.7 
92.2 

91.5 

95.6 
96.4 
95.2 

97.3 

97.1 

96.8 

97.3 

125.8 

119.8 

116.7 

108.7 

106.8 

104.1 

108.2 
128. 6 
126.3 
126. 8 

108.7 

120.4 

119.2 

121.1 

104.8 
116.4 
116. 2 

116. 9 

104.8 
108. 9 

104.8 

110.9 

104.8 

106.9 

104.8 

107.9 

100. 0 
104.3 
104.6 
104.1 

105.5 

103. 5 

102.7 

101.0 

,101. 9 

100.8 

80.9 

108.1 

104.2 

109.8 

84.0 

105.6 

102.6 
107.0 

87.9 
104.2 
101. 6 
106. 4 

91.2 
102. 1 
98.4 
103.7 

95.6 

102.6 

101.2 

103.2 

97.6 
101.1 
100.3 
101. 4 

104.2 

102.4 

101. 7 

99.8 

101. 5 

100.9 

80.5 
107.0 
105.5 . 
107. 7 

83.4. 

104.7 

103.3 

105.2 

88.0 

103.4 

102.3 

103.9 

90.1 
101. 0 

98: 2 
102.2 

95.9 

102.2 

101.0 

102.7 

97.3 

101.3 

101.3 

101.3 


1958 


1957 


1956 


1965 


1854 


1952 


1961 


1950 


Man-hour estimates based primarily on establishment data a 


1949 1948 1947 


.99. 6 

97.2 

93.9 

93.8 

89.8 

I. 88.2 

84.7 

103.0 

99.4 

99.1 

99.7 

94,2 

97.6 

97.8 

97.5 

88.3 

94.9 

95.1 

94.6 

86.4 

95.3 
96.8 

94.3 

83.4 

91.4 
90.9 
91.4 

77.8 

90.0 

89.5 

90.0 

69.9 

87.6 

88.2 

87.1 

100.4 

102.8 

106.5 

106.6 

111.4 

113.4 

118.0 

97.1 

100.6 

101.0 

100.3 

106.2 

102.4 

102.3 

102.6 

113.2 
106.4 
105. 2 
105.7 

115.7 

105.0 
103.3 

106.0 

119.9 

109.4 

110.0 

109.4 

128.6 
111.1 
111.8 
111. 1 

143.1 

114.1 
113.4 
114.8 

97.0 

98.9 

97.0 

95.0 

87.2 

88.6 

84.4 

100,5 
96.8 
94.2 
98. 0 

99.0 

98.9 
.101. 2 

97.9 

100.6 

96.8 

100.0 

95.3 

102.9 

94.6 

100.3 

91.8 

97.6 

86.6 

89.2 

85.3 

93.7 
88.3 
96. 1 
84.6 

90.4 

84.1 

1 90.2 

91.2 

97.9 

101.3 

101.5 

98.0 

95.2 

97.6 

96.2 

07.9 

97.9 
96.2 
98.. 7 

101 5 
101.0 
103.5 
99.9 

110.5 

ion. 5 

103.9 

99.0 

113.2 

97.4 
101. 8 

95.5 

109.6 
93.7 
98.4 
91. 6 

110.8 
96.1 
105.8 
91.9 - 

120. 6 
93.6 
10Q.4 
' ,90. 6 

97.4 

101. 7 J 

103.3 

101.3 

97.1 

100.5'! 

: ' 69. 6 

97.6 
97.4 | 
95.1 
98.3 

105. 1 
101. 3 
103.5 | 
100.4 

113.8 

102.0 

105.2 

100.7 

119. 1 

99.2 
103.6 

97.3 

117. 0 
94.7 
98.1 
93.3 

120/6 

98.1 

107.4 

94.0 

129. 4 

96. 0 
102.3 
63.2 

. 


118.8 


134.9 

116.1 


84.2 


74.1 

86.1 


125.6 


108.2 

126.6 


107. 0 


80.9 
109. 9 


105.7 


80.2 

109.0 


115.5 


130.6 

113.2 


76.6 

88.4 


U9.8 


108.7 

120.4 


104. i 


84.0 

107.1 


103.7 


83.2 

106.4 


112.4 


119.4 

111 . 1 


83.8 

90.0 


115.7 


104.8 

116.4 


103.5 


87.9 

105.3 


102.9 


87.8 

104.8 


107.5 


116.8 

106.1 


93.0 


85.6 

94.2 


108.7 


104.8 

108.9 


102.0 


91.2 

103.3 


Man-hour estimates based primarily 


82.9 

64. 0 
86.6 
87.1 
86.0 


120.6 

156.3 
115.5 
114.8 
116. 2 


82.0 

87.0 

81.7 

87.6 

78.9 


■ 95.2 

125. 3 

92.0 
98.9 

89.0 


136.0 

94.4 

100.6 

91.7 


80.9 

64.7 

85.1 

85.1 

84.9 


123. 7 

154.6 

117.5 

1X7.5 

117.8 


77.3 

92.8 

76.4 
79.6 

74.9 


75.5 

66.8 

80.8 

81.8 

80.5 


132.5 

175.9 

123.8 

122.3 

124.3 


70.8 

88.0 

69.8 
70.4 
69.6 


73.4 


77.9 

78.2 

77.5 


136.2 

167. 9 
128.4 

127.9 
129.1 


71.2 

92.8 

70.0 

73.9 

68.1 


7.9 

50.2 

76.3 
75.1 


141. 1 

199.3 

131.0 

133.2 

130.2 


68.4 

81.2 

67,7 

71.4 
05.9 


91.9 

90.2 j 

92.1 

90.9 

133.6 

142.1 

140.4 

145.0 

87.5 

84.7 

87.0 

85. 2 

92.0 

87.2 

94.0 

93,8 

85, 5 

83.6 

83.9 

81. 4 

95.6 

93.8 

97.0 

96.5 

143.4 

164.8 

156.8 

161.8 

89.8 

86.4 

89.9 

88,7 

93.5 

86.1 

94.5 

95. 1 

88.2 

86.5 

87.9 

85.8 


on labor force data 8 


I 


101.1 


i.7 

102.6 


104.8 


109.3 

104.1 


95.4 


91.5 

96.1 


106.8 


104.8 

106.9 


102.2 


95.6 

103.0 


101.9 


102.7 


103.4 


102.7 

103.2 


97.4 

96.9 


100.0 

104.3 


100.9 


97.6 

101.2 


100.7 


97.4 

101.1 


PrelffiSv rS t0 Sr0SS national product in 1954 dollars. 


103.1 

98.8 


100.9 


97.0 

101.2 


97.0 


100.5 

96.8 


97.9 

98.5 


97.9 


97,5 

98.0 


94.2 

98.0 


102.5 


106.2 

102.0 


99.0 

98.9 


100.7 


104. 5 
100.3 


101. 4 


105.1 

100.9 


94.4 


87.8 

95.7 


105.9 


113.9 
104. 5 


97.0 


100.5 

96.8 


100. 6 


110.5 

99.4 


102. 7 


114.5 

101.2 


in ary. 

1 The estimates based 


94.1 

J 89.7 

87.5 

83.7 

81.1 

77.5 

■ 

72.0 

70.6 

68.5 

85.9 

95.8 

83.0 

91.5 

77.3 

89.5 

69.4 

86.7 

63.6 

84.7 

64.5 

81.4 

56.4 

76.9 

59.6 

74.5 

50.2 

73.8 

106.3 

111.5 

114.3 

119:4 

123.3 

129.0 

138.8 

141.7 

148.9 

110.4 

104.3 

120.6 

109.2 

129.3 

111.8 

144.0 

116.3 

1 167. 2 
118.1 

155. 1 
122.9 

177.4 

130.1 

167.7 
134. 1 

199.3 

135.5 

95.0 

87,2 

88.6 

84.4 

82.0 

77.3 

70,8. 

71.2 

68. 4 

102.9 

.94.5 

97.6 

86,0 

93. 7 
88.3 

90.4 

84.1 

87.0 

81.7 

92.8 

76.4 

88.0 

69.8 

92.8 

70.0 

81.2 

67.7 

98.1 

94.9 

97.0 

96,2 

96.2 

95.1 

93.0 

94.5 

92.4 

113.2 

96.3 

109.6 

93.3 

110.8 

95.4 

120.6 

93.4 

126.3 

92.8 

133.6 

90.7 

142.1 

87.4 

140,4 

89.2 

145.0 

86.4 

101. 0 

97.2 

101.3 

100,8 

101:1 

99.7 

98.3 

100.9 

99.8 

119.8 

98.6 

117.6 

94.6 

121.2 

98.7 

130.2 

97,6 

136. 8 
96,6 

143.9 

93.9 

156.1 

90.8 

165.6 

93. 9 : 

161.8 

91. 7 


use primarily empl„t a^d boms from the 


Source: “President's 1965 Manpower Report.” 
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Mr FONG. Mr. President, table V 
shows the close, positive relationship be- 
tween ' productivity increases and ex- 
panding output; as output per man-hour 
Showed impressive gains, output— as 
measured by gross private product in 
1947 dollars— rose at about the same lm- 
pressive Rate. At the same time while 
output rose by about 59 percent, employ- 
ment rose only by 11 percent. Total 
man-hours worked rose by even less- 
only about 3 percent. 

So that well over 80 percent of the in- 
crease in aggregate output from 1947 on- 
ward can be ' explained by Increases in 
output per man-hour. 

These data come from the President’s 
1S65 and 1963 Manpower Reports. 

The technological innovations of the 
past 15 years have also created employ- 
ment opportunities, but the jobs which 
they have produced demand skills and a 
degree of sophistication that cannot be 
supplied by the traditional blue-collar 
worker with a limited education. Yet, 

7 5 milllbh ouf of the 26 million young 
people entering 'the labor force between 
i960 and 1970— or some 29 percent— will 
lack high school diplomas— see Man- 
power Research Bulletin, Department of 
Labor, March 1963, pages 9 and 10. 
There i£ no doubt that one of the major 
causes of uiieinpl oy ment is the rapid 
technological changes in our economy. 

Unemployment, then, does hot always 
mean that there is a job shortage. It 
may also indicate a shortage of persons 
who have the -kinds of skills, knowledge 
and abilities required by the economy. 
Labor economists in the United States 
are discovering that it is possible for 
large numbers of unemployed to exist, 
even while Innumerable job openings go 
unfilled'. To quote from the Labor De- 
partment’s 1963 Manpower Report. 

Despite the large 1 ' supply of unused man- 
power serious shortages exist In essential 
occupations * * *■ Jobs remain unfilled be- 
c&use 'they require different skills from those 
possessed by the uwemplqyed. Moreover— 

The repof t continues — 
extending' market mechanisms educa- 

tional programs have not overcome the un- 
balance of requirements and resources. 

Shortages of qualified workers are par- 
ticularly acute to the scientific, enginecr- 


These immigrants, according to Labor 
Department officials, have not increased 
the number of persons on out unemploy- 
ment rolls, because they possessed the 
skills and training our economy required. 
Even if it were possible Immediately to 
retrain and reeducate 150,00 D to 200,000 
unemployed persons— a relatively small 
proportion — to give them skills needed 
by the economy, there can be no doubt 
that the economy would be significantly 

stimulated. , . , 

Precisely the same thing may be said 
about the entry of skilled and highly 
trained immigrants into the economy. 
Of all immigrant workers arriving since 
1947, about one of every three reported 
a professional, technical, or skilled oc- 
cupation a nrvrnvi m at.pl v half of tne 


three and a half million immigrants who 
entered the United States between 1947 
and 1961 were reported as having occu- 
pational attachments — see table VI— -the 
remainder were primarily housewives, 
and young and retired persons. 

Mr President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that tables VI and vn be received 
and made a part of the Record. Table 
VI shows the number and percentage; 
distribution of immigrants by broad oc- 
cupational groups for 1947-64 and for 
selected years. Table VII shows the 
number of immigrants in selected critical 
occupations admitted each year, 1952- 
64. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Record; 
as follows; 


Approximately half of 

Table VI — Number and percent distribution of immigrants, by broad occupational groups, 
i able \i. mimoer ^ m7 _ H and for se lected years 


Occupational groups 


Total admitted.. 


With occupation 

No occupation 

No occupation reported, . 


With occupation 2 

Professional, technical, and cindred 

workers 

Farmers and farm managers,,-- ---- 

Managers, officials, and proprietor i, except 
farm... *- — — — — " 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers. 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Private, household workers--—-- . 

Service workers, except private household J 
Farm, laborers and foremen.— — 

Laborers, except farm and mine 



1 “No occupation” includes “No occupation reported” group. 

2 includes immigrants 14 years of age and over. 

Noth —Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

source: Annual Reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, VS. Department Justice. 

Table VU.-Number of immigrants in selected critical occupations admitted each year 

fiscal years 195 4.-64 ' : 


Biological scientists. 

Chemists 

Dentists. 


niff beaching, technical, health, ana otner Engineers . 

brofSsional fields — see the President’s Geologists and geophysicists..... 

Manpower Report, March 1963, pages 30 
to 32- and, as the Manpower Report 
points out, these ordinarily are not occu- 
pations toward which unemployed work- 
ers can be directed. To meet these 
shortages, extensive education and train- 
ing are required; retraining and reedu- 
cation of our existing manpower re- 
sources cannot be accomplished except 
over a prolonged period of time. 

IMMIGRATION A SOURCE OF SKILLED LABOR 

Where, then, are these highly trained 
and skilled workers to come from? One 
important source has been immigration. 


M athematicians 

Nurses 

Physicians and surgeons 

Physicists 

Professors and instructors 

Tcabbers not specified 

Technicians 

Machinists — — --- 

Toolmakers, diemakers and 


Total, 
11 154-64 


601 
6,335 
1,429 
26,461 
659 
345 
26, 858 
18,424 
1, 610 
4, 767 
i 57, 218 
:.7,2G9 
L0, 252 

7, 334 


1964 


1963 


112 
826 
160 
1,660 
86 
60 
,4,230 
2, 249 
242 
839 
4,086 
2, 448 
969 

423 


81 
814 
177 
3,968 
73 
66 
4,355 
2,093 
216 
761 
,3,727 
1 2, 197 
897 

473 


1962 


1961 


49 
474 
115 
[2,909 
1 88 
39 
3,700 
'l, 797 
187 
689 
3,182 
1, 838 
881 

369 


48 
651 
119 
2,888 
66 
24 
3,449 
1,683 
161 
500 
2,686 
1,635 
819 

460 


1960 


53 
504 
110 
,338 
42 
31 
3,828 
1, 574 
162 
367 
2, 532 
1,632 


706 


57 
645 
99 
|3,936 
59 
29 
3,620 
1,630 
155 
340 
2,670 
1,821 
1, 476 

654 


1958 


56 
626 
129 
4,008 
68 
32 
|3, 729 
1,934 
145 
352 
2,471 
1,346 
836 

858 


1957 


51 
668 
132 
4, 524 
62 
35 
|3, 617 
1, 990 
128 
372 
2,304 
1, 553 
1,393 

1, 150 


1956 


1955 


35 
494 
159 
2, 794 
51 
17 
3,064 
1,388 
75 
290 
655 
1,095 
1,106 

894 


36 
351 
113 
[2,067 
41 
18 
1,864 
,1,046 
1 75 

173 
1,549 
840 
594 

587 


1954 


i 23 
383 
116 
2,391 
34 
14 
1', 502 
1,040 
■ 74 
: 184 
1,356 
.; 804 
488 

I 760 


1 The occupational categories listed | re |^^©^ 1 S^rm^^ S nt e oecu^tional detail to make a 

'2rs,‘ ffiSSKiS Aiffb“, , «S53l!SK“A“SfiS' ; SS:S:l: KSf 3 

Justice, 
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Mr. FONG. Mr. President, some 
14,000 immigrant physicians and sur- 
geons, and about 28,000 nurses helped 
alleviate the shortage of trained persons 
in the critical medical field in the 1952- 
61 periods; about 4,900 chemists, 1,100 
physicists, and over 12,000 technicians — 
vitally needed workers who support sci- 
entists and engineers— were admitted in 
that same period 

This data was gathered from the 
annual reports of the Immigration arid 
Naturalization Service for the years 
1952-61. 

Between 1953 and 1961, over 166,000 
immigrants entering this country pos- 
sessed skills in such critical job areas 
as physics, nursing, medicine, teaching, 
engineering, and other kindred fields, 
These were occupations declared to be in 
short supply by the Technical Commit- 
tee on Critical Occupations of the Labor 
Department, occupations which are used 
by the Selective Service in determining 
deferments in the national interest. 


Some 12,680 immigrant physicians and 
surgeons, and about 25,376 nurses helped 
alleviate the shortage of trained persons 
in the critical medical field in the 1952- 
6l period; about 4,448 chemists, 4,036 
natural scientists, and 19,894 techni- 
cians— vitally needed workers who sup- 
port scientists and engineers — were ad- 
mitted in that same period. ... 

Typical nonagricultural occupations 
now certified to be in short supply by 
the Labor Department are librarians, di- 
etitians, laboratory technicians, physical 
therapists, systems engineers, cabinet- 
makers, machinists, draftsmen, and 
tailors. 

I ask unanimous consent to submit 
and have printed in the Record table 
VIII, showing the selected professional, 
technical, and kindred workers admitted 
to the United States, 1959-61, and total, 
January 1, 1953, to June 30, 1961. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 


Table VTII. — -Selected professional, technical, and kindred workers admitted to the United 
States, 1959-61, and total Jan. 1, 1953, to June SO, 1961 



1961 

1960 

1959 

Jail. 1, 1953, to 
June 30, 1961 

Total 

Percent of 
PTE’s i 

Total 

Percent of 
PTE’s 1 

Total 

Percent of 
PTE’s i 

Total 

Percent of 
PTE’s * 

Total 

21, 453 

100. 0 

21,940 

100. 0 

23, 287 

100.0 

166, 413 

ioo.o 

Engineers 

2,868 

13.4 

3, 338 

15.2 

3,936 

16.9 

27, 142 

16.3 

Natural scientists 

376 

1.7 

401 

1.8 

428 

1.8 

6, 036 

2. 4 

Physicists 

151 

.7 

162 

.7 





Mathematicians 

24 

.1 

31 

.1 

29 

.1 



Otlior natural scientists 

201 

.9 

208 

1.0 

244 

1.0 



Chemists ... 

551 

2.6 

504 

2.3 

645 

2. 8 

4,448 

2.7 

Physicians and surgeons 

1, 683 

7.8 

1, 674 

7.2 

1, 630 

7.0 

12,680 

7.6 

Dentists 

119 

.6 

110 

.5 

99 

. 4 



Nurses 

3, 449 

16.1 

3,828 

17.4 

3, 620 

15.5 

25,376 

15.2 

College professors and instructors.— 

500 

2.3 

367 

1.7 

340 

1.5 

1. 921 

1.2 

Teachers (not specified) 

2, 688 

12.5 

2, 632 

11.6 

2, 670 

11.5 

17, 998 

10.8 

Technicans 2 , 

2, 138 

10.0 

2, 350 

10.7 

2, 740 

11.8 

8 19, 894 

12.0 

Other professional, technical, and 









kindred workers ___ 

7,085 

33.0 

6,936 

31.6 

7,179 

30.8 

52, 918 

31.8 


1 Professional, technical, and kindred workers. 

3 Includes draftsmen. 

^ Includes designers, draftsmen, radio operators, surveyors, medical and dental technicians, testing technicians, 
and technicians not specified. 

Source: Annual reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, TJ.S, Department of Justice. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Is it 
the impression of the Senator from Ha- 
waii that specific shortages in our labor 
market could be readily filled today by 
those who have the skills described hy 
the Senator from Hawaii, and that they 
would not displace American workers or 


affect the. Wages and working conditions 
of Americans in those particular fields? 
Is It not true that immigrants who would 
serve in those capacities would fill posi- 
tions . in our economy which need 
strengthening? 

Mr, FONG- Yes; the Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr, KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
Would not such immigration provide 
additional employment and benefits for 


others who might be. dependent upon 
such positions being filled? 

Mr, FONG. If positions which require 
technical, skills are nq.t filled, the many 
jobs which support such technically 
skilled positions would also not be filled, 
and many new jobs would not be created. 
By bringing in technically equipped per- 
sons, jobs would be created for our own 
people. This is the point I am trying to 
make. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. A 
real benefit would accrue to our own 
economy, as the. Senator has suggested, 
by providing job oportunities for Ameri- 
cans, because the vacancies which de- 
mand particular skills would be filled. 

Mr. FONG. Yes, A report has been 
made which states that every person who 
obtains a^Rh. D. degree supports at least 
200 persons; that because of such a per- 
son’s brainpower, skill, and know-how, 
at least 200 persons would be able to ob- 
tain work Under him because of his 
Ph. D. degree. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
thank the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. FONG. Mr, President, it is impor- 
tant to note here that the proportion of 
immigrants with a high degree of skill 
has increased significantly in the past 
decade — see tables VI and VII. For in- 
stance, there were 20 percent more engi- 
neers entering in 1961 than in 1952, and 
84 percent more technicians. It should 
be noted further that special legislation 
was passed during the 87th Congress to 
permit nonquota admission of several 
thousand highly trained and skilled im- 
migrants. 

ECONOMY NEEDS SKILLED AND PROFESSIONAL 
WORKERS 

Virtually every study projecting the 
occupational structure of our economy 
in the decade of the sixties shows a shift 
of employment toward occupations re- 
quiring high levels of skill, training and 
education,. While unskilled jobs are not 
expected to expand at all in terms of 
absolute numbers, professional and tech- 
nical positions will be the fastest grow- 
ing occupations. This simply reflects the 
continuation of scientific and technologi- 
cal advances and of trends which were 
becoming increasingly evident as early 
as 1947. 

I submit and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record table IX 
which shows employed persons by major 
occupation group, annual averages, 1947- 
62. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 
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Table IX.—— Employed persons by major occupation group; Annual averages, 197,7-62, persons 14 years of age and over 


U 

*>• * 

occupatlcto group and sex - 

>>.’ /V. ,/■ t* . . ;■*; s. j 4 ft 

1 l ’ - - % f; v -its 

Number (in thousands) 

1962 

1961 

I960 

1959 

1968 ' 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1951 

1950 

1949 

1948 

1947 : 

noUj rtittfs _ . .. 

3 Total employed. 

67,846 

66,796 

66, 681 

65, 581 

27,798 

63,966 

27, 056 ! 

85, 016 

26, 451 

84,928 

62,997 

61, 160 

61, 778 

60,989 

00,854 

59, 648 

58,489 

59, 307 

57, 843 

White-collar workers - 

29, '901 

29, 124 

28,726 

25, 597 

24,585 ' 

23,891 

23, 614 

23,070 

22,413 

22, 373 

21, 636 

21,400 

20,185 

Professional, technical, and 

kindred workers. 

Managers, offitSals, and pro- 

; ■■■- prletorSj except farm 

Clerical and ‘kindred workers. — 

• Wes' workers, 11-' 

8,040 ; 

7,408 
10, 107 

4, -346 

7,705 

7, 119 
9,861 
4,439 

7, 475 

7, 067 
9,783 

4, 401 

7, 143 

6,935 

9, 326 
4,394. 

6,961 

6,785 
9, 137 
4,173 

6,468 

6, 703 

9, 152 
4,128 

6,096 

6,552 

8,838 

4,111 

5,792 

6, 450 
8,367 

3, 976 

5,668 

6,201 

8,168 

3,934 

5,448 

6,396 

7,991 

3,779 

5,092 

6,182 
8, 122 
3,674 

4,788 

6,220 

7,655 

3, 750 

4,490 

6, 429 
7,632 
3,822 

4,028 

6, 433 

7, 438 
3,737 

3,977 

6, 344 
7,438 
3,641 

23, 988 

3,7^5 

5/705 
7,200 
3, 305 

B I uc-collar "workers..- 

Craftsmen, foremen, and 13n- 

; ! pprkers. _ _ T 

‘Operatives add kindred work- 
ers-,.-,.-: - r --- 

laborers, excep t /arm and mine 

Service workers ? 

24,278 

23,862 

24,211 

24, 162 

23 , 510 

24, 874 

25, 179 

24,771 

24,167 

24/991 ' 

24/802 | 

25, 009 

23, 336 

22/770 

23,554 

8,678 

12,941 

3,559 

8, Ii23 

11,762 
3, 477 

8, 500 

11, 986 
3,665 

8, 561 

11,858 

3,743 

8, 469 

11,441 

3,600 

8,664 

12, 620 
a, 680 

8,693 

12,810 

3,670 

8, 328 

12, 762 
3,681 

8, 311 

12,253 

3,603 

8,558 

12, 747 
3,656 

8/742 

12,352 

3,707 

8,434 

12,623 

3,952 

7,670 

12, 146 

3, 520 

7,625 

11, 780 
3, 365 

8,119 

12,396 

3, 673 

7,7$4 

12,274 
3, 526 

8, 802 ' 

8,6® 

8, 349 

8, 040 

7,809 

7,632 

7, 609 

7,106 

6,755 

6,9® 

8,488 j 

6,533 

6, 535 

6,266 

6,040 

5, 987 

Prlvate'touscfiold workers...’. 
Service workers, except private 
household,,.-- ------ 

2, 341 

6,461 1 

2, 317 

6,323 

2,216 

6,133 

2, 197 

5,843 

2,204 

5,605 

' 2, 098 
5,534 

2,124 

5, 485 

1,946 

5, 160 

1,760 

4,995 

1,850 

5,099 

1,805 ; 

4,683 

1,869 

4,664 

1,883 

4,652 

1,757 

4,509 

1/754 

4,286 

1,731 

4,253 

Tarro workers.. . ' — 

4.866 

5,17b 

5,395 

5,582 

5,591 

6, 059 

6,544 

6, 537 

6, 348 

6,224 

6, 632 

6, 900 

7, 408 

7,819 

7, 881 

8,| 1^0 

Parmer? and farm managers 

Farm laborers kid foremen 

yotal, employed — ~ — 

2, S96 
2,271 

2, 771 
% 4 59 

2, 780 
2, 615 

3, 019 
2,563 

3,083 

2,508 

3,329 

2,730 

3, 655 
2, 889 

3, 739 
2, 798 

3, 853 
2, 495 

3,842 ‘ 
2,382 

3,963 

2,669 

4,025 

2,875 

4,393 

3,015 

4,703 

3,116 

4,668 

3,213 

4,995 

3,125 

Percent distribution 

' .i 1 

100.0 

100.0 

ioao 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100. 0 100- 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ioo;o 

Sfhite: 0 Dlar worker?,,-...--.----- 

4A1 

437«~ 

43.1 

42.4 

42.3 

40.6 

39. 4 39. 0 

39.0 

38.2 

37.7 

36.8 

37.5 

37.0 

36.1 

34^9 

• : Prdfessttiiial,’ =f®3mica1, and 

.iHiiared workers 

Managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors, except farm. 

Clerical and kindred workers. 
workers. — — — — 

" 

11. 9 

10. 9 

14.9 

IL4 

11.5 

10. T 
14. 8 
6.6 

11.2 

10,6 

14.7 

6.6 

10.9 

10.6 

14.2 

6.7 

10.9 

10.6 

14.3 

6.5 

9.9 

10.3 
14. 1 
6.3 

9. 4 9. 2 

10. 1 10. 2 
13. 6 13. 3 

6. 3 6. 3 

0.1 

10.1 

13.4 

6.4 

8.8 

10i4 

12.9 

6.1 

8.3 

10.1 

13.3 

6.0 

7.9 

10.2 

12.6 

6.2 

7.5 

10.8 

12.8 

6.4 

6.9 

11.0 

12.7 

6.4 

6.7 

10.7 
12. 5 
6. 1 

6io 

10,0 

1214 

6,9 

Blue-collar workers — 

35.8 

36.7 

36.3 

36.9 

36.7 

38.3 

38. 8 39. 2 

39.5 

40.4 

40.7 

41.1 

39.1 

38.9 

40.4 

40.7 

Craftsmen, foremen, arid kin- 
dred workers . - . — 

Operatives and kindred workers. 
. jMibbrk?,' except, farm and mine. 

Service workers-,- — 

12.8 

17.7 

6.2 

12.9 

17.6 

5.2 

12.8 

18.0 

5.5 

13.1 

18.1 
5.7 

13.1 

17.9 

5.6 

13.3 

19.3 
5.7 

13. 4 13. 2 

19. 7 20. 2 

6. 7 5. 8 

13.6 

20.0 

6.9 

13.9 

20.6 

5.9 

14. 3 

20.3 
6.1 

13.9 

20.7 

6.5 

12.9 

20.3 

5.9 

13.0 

20.1 
5.8 

13.7 

20.9 

5.9 

13i 4 
2i;2 
6fl 

13. 0 

12.9 

12.5 

12.2 

12.2 

11.7 

11.7 11.3 

11.1 

11.3 

10.7 

10.8 

11.0 

10.7 

10.2 

io; 4 

-Mv&bmrsehold workers".’- 
: ..Service worker?, except private 
JW>USCh0ld- wwrrvr-rw 

$.45 

9.3 

3.5 

9.5 

3.3 

9.2 

3.4 

8.9 

3.4 

8.8 

3.2 

8.5 

3.3 

8.4 

3.1 

8.2 

10.5 

2.9 

8.2 

3.0 

8.3 

3.0 

7.7 

3.1 

7.7 

3.2 

7.8 

3.0 

7.7 

3.0 

7.2 

3;0 

7i4 

Farmwofkers-1.— ’ 

7.2 

7.8 

8.1 

8.6 

8.7 

9.3 

10.1 

10.4 

10.1 

10.9 

11.3 

12.5 

13.3 

13.3 

14[0 

• / / 1 ' ' K ]’•» i, ( • rrfl'r, fi- 

Farmers arid farm managers ... 

* Farm laborers and foremen 

,.i ...i.l^KW i s_ 

3.8 

3.8 

4.1 

3.7 

4.2 

3.9 

4.6 

3.9 

4.8 

3.9 

5.1 

4.2 

5.6 6.0 

4. 5 ; 4. 5 

6.3 

4.1 

6.2 

3.9 

6.5 

4.4 

6.6 

4.7 

7.4 

5.1 

8.0 

5.3 

7.9 

5.4 

& 6 
& 4 


EMPLOYMENT, BY MAJOR -OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, 1960-75 



Xctual, I960 

Projected, 1970 

Projected, 1975 

Percent chang 

e 



Percent 

. Number 

^■Percent 

Numbor 

Percent 

1960-70 

1970-75 ! 

1960-75! 

Total — - ----- - — 

Millions , 
66.7 

100.0 

. Million t 
80.5 


Millions 

87.6 

100. 0 

21 

9 

31 


7.5 

1 L2 

10.7 

13.3 

12.4 

14.2 

43 

16 

65 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm — 

7.1 

9.8 

10.6 

14.7 

8.6 

12.9 

10.7 
15. * 

9.4 

14.2 

10 . 7 
16.2 

21 

31 

9 

11 

32 

45 


4.4 

6.6 

5. i 

6.7 

5.9 

6.7 

23 

9 

34 


8.6 

12.8 


12.8 

11.2 

12.8 


9 

=18 


12.0 

18.0 

13.6 

16.9 

14.2 

16.3 

13 

4 


8.3 

12.5 

11. 1 

13.8 

12.5 

14.3 

34 

13 

51 


3.7 

5.4 

5.5 

3. 7 

4.6 

3.7 

4.3 





8.1 

4.2 

5.3 

3.9 

4.5 

-22 

-7 

— *28 













’ ■ Note.— Individual items may not add to totals because of rounding; Source: Monthly Labor Review, March 1963; President’s 1963 Manpower Report. 
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Mi'. FONG. Mr. President, table VIII, 
which I have already introduced, shows 
selected professional, technical, and 
kindred workers admitted to the United 
States from 1959 to 1961 and the total 
number of such workers . admitted be- 
tween January 1, 1953, and June 30, 

1961. 

The total admitted in that 8-year pe- 
riod was 166,413, of which 21,455 were 
admitted in 1961, 21,940 in 1960, and 
23,287 in 1959. 

Table VIII relates directly to table 
IX, which shows employment by type 
of occupation between 1947 and 1962, 
and the percent change in employment 
projected to 1970. 

Table IX shows that the demand for 
professional, technical, and other skilled 
worker^ is expected to continue to rise 
in the future. But unskilled occupa- 
tion groups are not expected to grow 
at all; in fact, they may decline. 

These materials are drawn from the 
Monthly Labor Review, March 1963, and 
the President’s 1963 Manpower Report, 

The large unfilled need for personnel 
in the professional, technical, and other 
skilled occupations is expected to con- 
tinue into the foreseeable future. This 
fact was underscored particularly In the 
President’s 1965 Manpower Report. Im- 
migration will therefore continue to be 
our best source of supply of highly 
trained people. 

Best estimates of the number of an- 
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ticipated immigrant workers annually 
entering the country under H.R. 2580 is 
that the professional, technical, craft 
and kindred workers will continue at 
relatively high levels, and that unskilled 
workers entering will continue at rela- 
tively low levels. 

ECONOMIC VALUE OP EDUCATION 

The fourth point is tied to the third— 
the fact that many American economists 
and social scientists are beginning to rec- 
ognize the tremendous economic value of 
educated people. They see that much of 
the wealth attributable to resources and 
capital equipment really has its roots in 
education. 

For example, a person bom in 1956 
who subsequently completes high school 
would earn a lifetime income of $253,631, 
computed on the basis of the average in- 
come of male high school graduates in 
1956. A substantial increase each addi- 
tional year of schooling completed, so 
that, for instance, on the basis of 1958 
data, a college graduate could expect to 
earn about $435,000 during his lifetime, 
compared with $258,000 for the high 
school graduate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record table X, which shows estimated 
lifetime income for males, by years of 
school completed, selected years. 

. There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


Table X.- 


-Bstimated lifetime income for males, hy years of school completed, selected years 


Years of school completed 


Elementary: 

TptaL. 

Less than 8 years 

8 years 

High school: 

1 to 3 years. 

i years 

College: 

1 to 3 years 

4 years or more... 


Incone from age 18 to death 


1 Not available. 

Source: Occupational Outlook Quarterly, 1961. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
The Senator has been referring to the 
quality of recent immigration to the 
United States. The Senator has . had 
printed in the Record a number of .tabu- 
lations which indicate the skills pos- 
sessed by those immigrants. 

It is my understanding that, from 1947 
to 1964, of all the immigrants who have 
entered the United States, 16 percent or 
350,000 were professional or technical 
people, while only 1 out of 10 of the 
American force was professional or tech- 
nical. 

. .Mr. FQNG. . That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
One out of every six immigrants since 
1947 have been skilled workers compared 
with one out of eight of the U.S. labor 
force. 


1939 

1949 

1956 

1958 

1939 

1949 

1956 

<•) 

« . 
(>) 

$113, 330 
98,222 
132,683 

$154, 593 
132,736 
180, 857 

$154, 114 
129,764 
181, 695 

$37, 172 
(>) 

« 

$91,932 ' 
79,654 
106, 889 

$127,047 
108, 310 
148, 033 

o) 

« 

152,068 
185, 279 

205,277 , 
253,631 

211, 193 
257, 557 

53,011 

67,383 

121, 943 
148, 649 

169, 501 
208,322 

(>) 

0) 

209, 282 
296, 277 

291, 681 
405, 698 

315, 504 
435, 242 

73, 655 
104,608 

173, 166 
241,427 

243,611 
340, 131 


Income from age 25 to 64 


$127,286 
106,449 
149, 687 

175, 779 
215, 487 

269, 105 
366,990 


No'. 173- 


Mr. FONG. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
The provisions of the pending bill, which 
the Senator from Hawaii supports, as 
they relate to those who have skills and 
attempt to come to the United States are 
even more stringent. 

Mr. PONG. As I will show subse- 
quently in my statement, several provi- 
sions of the pending bill are very strin- 
gent in protecting the American econ- 
omy. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
believe that the Senator has been very 
ably directing his remarks in this part 
of his extremely exhaustive analysis of 
the present legislation to demonstrating 
that many of those who will come to 
our country will be coming under pref- 
ence Nos. 3 and 6 of the pending legis- 
lation, and that those who come within 
these categories will really be highly 
skilled and that many of them will All 
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critical shortages which presently exist 
in our country. 

Mr. FONG. The Senator is correct. 
I will also point out subsequently in my 
statement that we have not contributed 
anything to the education of those peo- 
ple. When one considers that it costs 
a great deal of money to educate a stu- 
dent so that he will become a skilled 
technician or a professional person, it 
will be realized that we are gaining vast 
resources which are worth billions of 
dollars to our country. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, during the hearings it was 
suggested that, by setting high stand- 
ards for those who attempt to gain entry 
into the United States, we would be at- 
tracting skilled people from other parts 
of the world. 

Does the Senator agree with me that 
all we are trying to assure by means of 
the immigration policy suggested by this 
legislation is that if an individual wants 
to come to the United States, he ought 
to be considered fairly and equitably on 
the basis of individual merit and worth, 
and also because of his familial rela- 
tionship, and that we are safeguarding 
the work force in the United States by 
establishing high standards that we feel 
are fair to all people? Does the Senator 
agree that, if an individual possesses a 
particular skill, he should be permitted 
to come to this country regardless of his 
place of birth or any other such irrele- 
vant consideration? 

Mr. FONG. The Senator is correct. 
Our first consideration in an immigra- 
tion reform bill should be the individual 
worth of each immigrant. Having made 
this judgment, another primary consid- 
eration is the protection of the American 
economy and the wages and working 
conditions of American labor. Immigra- 
tion reform legislation should safeguard 
the employment opportunities, wage 
levels, and high standards of working 
conditions of American labor. 

We have written very specific language 
into this bill to achieve these ends, as I 
will specify later in my statement. 

When we set up qualifications for peo- 
ple to come to our country, we say to 
them, “If you wish to come, you may 
come. These are the qualifications that 
we have established for your entry into 
the United States.” 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Hawaii has 
made a very useful contribution on this 
particular point. 

One of the great misunderstandings 
in the consideration of the entire immi- 
gration legislation is the belief that not 
only have recent Immigrants been un- 
skilled and thereby contributed to the un- 
employment problem, but also that this 
pending legislation will contribute to un- 
employment. 

I believe that the Senator has dis- 
cussed exhaustively and completely what 
we shall be doing namely, stimulating 
further job opportunities for the Ameri- 
can workers. 

I believe that this is an extremely im- 
portant point. 
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I commend the Senator for the way in 
which he has addressed himself to the 
problem. _ ,, 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished 'Senator for his re- 
marks. " „ 

Mr. President, to cite one set of figures 
from table X, in 1958 a person with ele- 
mentary School education can expect to 
earn $154,114 from age 18 to death, and 


education, $435,242 from 18 to death, 
and $366,990 from 25 to 64. Data is 
taken from the Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly, 1961, 

Since most higher paying jobs require 
a high degree of training and education, 
it is not surprising that persons having 
more education are employed in better 
jobs. As of March 1962, the median 
years of schooling for professional and 
technical workers was 10.2, as compared 


$127,286 from 25 to 64; with a college 
Table XT.-- Median years of school completed by employed persons IS years old and over, 


to 12.5 for clerical employees, and 8.5 to : 
10.1 for unskilled persons— see table XI. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record table 
XI, which shows median years of school 
completed by employed persons 18 years 
old and over, by major occupation group 
and sex, 1952-62. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

by major occupation group and sex, 1952-62 


Major occupation groups 


All occupation groups.. 


•■A . 


Professional and managerial workers - 

Professional, technical, and kindred workers 

Managers, officials, and propietors, except farm 

Farmers and farm managers, laborers, and foremen 

banners and farm managers - 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Clerical and sales workers 

Clerical arid kindred workers. — -- ----- — — 

Sales worker^ _ .... ............ — ------ 

Craftsman, operatives; and laborers, except farm and mine. 

"Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers — 

Operatives and kindred workers.— - — 

. ''Laborers, except farm and mine ---- 

Service workers, including private household 

Private household workers 

Other service workers. — . - - 


Both sexes 


October 


10.8 


12.0 

16+ 

12.2 

8.3 
8.6 
7.6 

12.4 

12.5 

12.3 

9.2 

10.1 

9.1 

8.3 

8.8 

8.1 

9.2 


March 

1957 


11.7 


March 

1959 




13.2 

16+ 

12.4 

8.5 

8.6 

8.2 

12.4 
12. 5 

12.4 
9.7 

10.5 
9.6 

8.5 
9.0 
8.3 

9.6 


12.0 


13.6 

16.2 

12.4 

8.6 

8.7 

8.3 

12.5 
12.5 
12.4 
10.0 
11.0 

0.9 

8.6 

9.7 

8.4 
10.3 


Male 


lardi 

1965 

October 

1952 

March 

1967 

March 

1969 

March 

1961 

October 

1952 

March 

1967 

March 

1959 

March : 
1962 j 

12. 

1 

10.4 

11.2 

11.7 

12.1 

12.0 

12.1 

12.2 

12.3 


9 

12. 8 

12.9 

13.2 

13.5 

14.0 

14.4 

14.0 

14.7 

16. 

2 

16+ 

16+ 

16.4 

16.4 

16+ 

16+ 

15.9 

16. 1 

12. 

5 

12.2 

12.4 

12.4 

12.5 

12.2 

12.5 

12.2 

12. 4 

8. 


8.4 

8.4 

8.6 

8.7 

8.0 

« 

8. 7 


8. 

8 

8. 5 

8.6 

8.7 

8.8 

8.5 

c a > 

(*> 

( l ) : 



7.2 

7.4 

7.7 

8.3 

7.9 

8.7 

« , 

l 1 ) : 


s 

12.4 

12.5 

12.5 

12,6 

12.4 

12.4 

12.4 

12; 5i 

1? 

5 

12.4 

12.4 

12.6 

12s 5 

12.5 

12.6 

12. 6 

12. 5; 


5 

12.6 

12.5 

12.6 

12.7 

12.0 

12.0 

12.2 

12. 1 

10 

4 

9.1 

9.7 

10.1 

10.4 

9.4 

<•> 

9. 8 


11 

2 

10.1 

10.6 

11.0 

11.2 

11. 6 

11.3 

11.2 




9.0 

9.6 

10.0 

10.2 

9.3 

9.3 

9.7 

9. 9 



8.3 

8.5 

8.5 

8.9 

8.5 

(>> 

w 

10:0 


*) 

(l) 

( l ) 

(0 

10.3 

8.8 

9.0 

9. 5 

10.2 


7 

(3) 

(i) 

(») 

0) 

8.1 

8.3 

8.4 

8. ?: 

10 

8 

8.8 

9.0 

10.1 

0) 

9.7 

10.2 

10.6 

ii. ii 


Female 


\ M^diln^noOhown where base is less than 150,000 in 1957 or less than 100,000 in 


Source: U.9. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


other years;* 

Mr. PONG. Mr. President, table XI 
shows that workers with more education 
arfe 'employed in better jobs. As of 
Marbh;l&62, the median years of school- 
ing for professional and technical work- 
ers V/aS 16.2, ' as cofnpared to 12.5 for 
clerical employees" and'8.5 to 10.1 for un- 
skilled pefajrisj "Data were drawn from 
tile fe'eMffment of Labor Bureau of La- 
bor Stetfstics.' ' _ ' 

While fchq proportion of workers with 
less than years' of sch'donhg fell during 
t!ie past dbcade from 713 to 4.6 percent of 
the labor force, this ' 4.6 percent repre- 
sents 3.1 million' workers who are con- 

- - ,K., : >■: :,* 


sidered functional illiterates by the Gov- 
ernment. See Manpower Report, March 
1963, pages 12 and 13. By contrast, less 
than 1 percent of the immigrants to the 
United States are illiterate. 

Although the rate of unemployment 
is high among all young people, it is far 
higher for youngsters who dropped out 
of school before graduating. For exam- 
ple, 27 percent of the dropouts in 1961 
were unemployed, as compared with 18 
percent of the high-school graduates. 
The high dropout rate in previous years 
is expected to continue into the 1970’s, 
so that at least 7.5 million or 30 percent 


Table ’XIT.—Eniployment status of June high school graduates not enrolled in college dropouts, 

1 dropout, sex, and color, and by marital status of women, October 19o9 61 


of all young people entering the labor 
force in this decade will lack a high 
school education. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that table XII showing employment 
status of June high school graduates not 
enrolled in college and of school dropouts 
by year of graduation or droyout, sex, 
and color, and by marital status of wom- 
en, October of 1959-61, be received and 
made a part of the Record at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tabular 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

by year of graduation err 


[Thousands of persons HI to 24 ye irs of age} 


: Sex and color, and marital status 


June high school graduates 


Total 


Malo. 

Female - - 

- Single 

Married and other marital status 


Civilian 

ponlnstl- 

tutlonal 

poijiula- 


Civilian labor force 


Total 


Num- 

ber 

Percent 
of popu- 
lation 

Em- 

ployed 


Unemployed 


Num- 

ber 


Percent 
of civil- 
ian labor 
force 


Not in 
labor 
force 


School dropouts 


Civilian 
nonins ti- 
tuttonal 
popula- 
tion 


Civilian labor force 

Total 

Em- 

ployed 

Unemployed 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 
of popu- 
lation 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 
of civil- 
ian labor 
force 


Notlii 

labor 

force 


790 

634 

80.2 

549 

85 

13 5 

156 


(?) 

<?) 

< a > 


w 

< a ) j 

304 

279 

91.7 

239 

40 

14 3 

26 

<9 

$ 


a 

a 

( 2 ) 

(2) 

<*)■ 

(») 

486 

355 

73.0 

310 

45 

12.8 

131 

( a ) 


$ 


(2) 


m 

418 

68 

331 

24 

79.2 

0) 

291 

19 

40 

5 

12.1 

(<) 

88 

43 

ft 

yv 

(?) 



w 

\4 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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▼ . * 
Table XII . — 'Employment statue of June high school graduates not enrolled in college and of school dropouts , by year of graduation or 
dropouts, sex, and color, and by marital status of women, October 19$ 9-61 — Continued 


[Thousands of persons 16 to 24 years of age] 


Sex and color, and marital status 

.... 



June high school graduates 





School dropouts 



Civilian , 
nonin sti- 
tutional ! 

Civilian labor force 

Not in J 

labor 

force 

VI 

Civilian ! 
noninsti- 1 
tutionai 
papula* ' 
tioii 

Civilian labor force 

Not in 
labor 
force 

Total ! 

. ' 

■ Em- | 
ployed ; 

Unemployed | 

Total 

Em- j 
ployed 

■ 

Unemployed 

popular 

tion 

Num- 

ber 

. 1 

Percent i 
of popu- 
lation 

Num- 

ber 

1 

Percent 
ol civil- 
ian labor i 
force i 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 
of popu- 
lation 

Num- ' 
ber 

1 

Percent 
of civil- 
ian labor 
force i 


I960 5 

Total -J 

921 

706 

76.7 

599 

107 

15.2 

215 

344 

214 

62.2 

175 

39 

18.2 

130 

Male - 

" 348 

308 

88.5 

mm 

46 


«a 


126 

76.4 

mm 

24 

19.0 

1 39 

Female. — 

573 

398 

1 69. 5 

337 

61 


Mil 

179 

88 

49.2 

73 

15 

a 

91 

Single. — 

473 

359 

75.9 

308 

51 

14,2 

Jw!S 

110 

71 

64.5 


ii 

« 

; 39 

Married and other marital status *_ . . 

100 

1 39 

39.0 

29 


a 

61 

69 

17 

(!) 

13 

4 

a 

52 

White.. — 

848 

i 653 

77.0 

568 

85 

13.0 

195 

273 

163 

59.7 

133 

30 

18.4 

1 110 

Nonwhite _ — 

73 

53 

« 

31 

22 

a 

20 

71 

61 

a 

42 

9 

a 

20 


1961 

Total - 

916 1 

730 i 

1 

79. 7 

599 : 

131 

17.9 

18G 

354 

239 

67.5 

175 

64 

26. 8 

115 

Male.-- 

345 

297 

86.1 , 

242 

55 

18.5 

■Kg 

179 

150 

83.8' 

108 


28.0 

29 

Female,. — — . 

571 j 

433 

75.8 

357 

76 

17.6 


175 

89 

50.9 

67 


a 

86 

Single - 

482 

392 

81.3 

326 

66 

16.8 

■Eli 

119 

76 

63.0 

56 


a 

44 

Married and other marital status s 

89 

41 

a 

31 


a 


56 

14 

a 

12 


a 

42 

White — ~ i 

814 

651 

80. 0 

545 

106 

16.3 

1KS1 

283 

189 

66.8 

134 

55 

29,1 

94 

N on white — — - 

102 

79 

77.4 

64 

25 

(9 

| 23 

71 

50 

a 

41 

9 

a 

21 


1 Data not available by color. ' ^Percent not shown where 1>ase is loss than 100,000. 

2 Not available. 1 Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning with 1960 and are therefore not strictly 

s Other marital status includes widowed and divorced persons, and married persons comparable with data for 1959. 

With spouse absent. Source: '‘President’s 1903 Manpower Report.” 


Mr. PONG. Mr. President, table XII 
shows that dropouts have significantly 
higher rates of unemployment than 
high school graduates. 

While the unemployment rate for 
high school graduates in 1961 was a high 
17.9 percent, the comparable rate for 
youth who had dropped out of school was 
a very high 26.8 percent. 

Data was taken from the President’s 
1963 Manpower Report. 

In addition to the monetary value of 
an education, the underlying philosophy 
of the Peace Corps well illustrates the 
point: the United States sends skilled, 
professional and technically proficient 
persons to developing nations whose eco- 
nomic and cultural levels may thereby 
be lifted and improved. The great suc- 
cess of this Peace Corps idea abroad may 
be said to operate with equal success in 
the reverse — that skilled technicians and 
knowledgeable persons from other coun- 
tries can and have helped improve the 
American economic and cultural levels. 

There is no doubt that every educated 
immigrant admitted into the country 
adds immeasurably to our economic and 
social wealth. The training of profes- 
sional and technical workers is a costly 


undertaking and represents a substan- 
tial national economic investment. 

It has been estimated that it costs $35,- 
000 to raise a child and send him through 
college. If this estimate is correct, then 
the immigrant scientists and engineers 
who came here since 1952 represented 
an investment in human capital of ap- 
proximately $1.25 billion. Together with 
other highly trained and educated immi- 
grants, the United States has received 
about $3.5 billion in human capital since 
1952 because of immigration, 

Thus, because a large number of im- 
migrants to this country are fully trained 
when they arrive, the United States, as 
the receiving country, benefits greatly 
from the education and training acquired 
in the nation of the immigrant’s origin. 
Not only do they bring with them a wide 
diversity of knowledge, education, and 
training which is badly needed through- 
out our economy, but they also bring 
with them a willingness to work. 

IMMIGRATION HELPS AGE SHORTAGE 

The fifth point regarding the impact 
of immigration on the economy is that, 
particularly during the coming decade, 
immigrants can help make up for a 


shortage of people in the central age 
ranges, from 25 through 44. We are 
indeed in critically short supply of work- 
ers in this age bracket, because during 
the depression years of the 1930’s the 
number of children bom in the United 
States fell off sharply. The 1930 babies 
are now In the 25-to-44 age bracket, a 
group which normally supplies many of 
the skilled workers, technicians, and 
middle management personnel and a 
group relied on heavily by employers. 
In 1960 only about 26 percent of the U.S. 
population was in that age range — con- 
sidered by economists the prime years of 
a person’s working life. 

Census Bureau figures show that an 
increasingly high proportion of immi- 
grants admitted to the United States in 
recent years has been in the 25-to-44 
age range. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that table XIII, .entitled “Immi- 
grants Admitted, by Sex and Age: Years 
Ended June 30, 1953-62,” be received and 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 
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Table XJIL— Immigrants, admitted, by sex e nd age, years ended June SO, 1953-62 


Sex and age 


Number admitted. 


Under 5 years.. 

6 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years. . 


ft 10 to 17 years 

18 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

85 to 39 years 

i- 40 to 44 years 

46 to 49 years. 

> 50 to 54 years 

55 to 69 years 

60 to 64 Sears 

-■ 65 to 69 years 

70 to 74 years 

- 75 to 79 years 

. 80 years and over. . 
Not reported 


Under 6:years 

6 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years J 

:■ 15 years. t 

16 to 17.years 

18 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years.. 

26 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

65 to 39 years... 

40 to 44 years 

45 to 49 years.,... 

.80 to 54 years 

65. to 69 years 

60 to 64 years. 

65 to 69 years. 

70 to 74 years..... 

76 to 79 years. — 

80 years and oyer 

Not reported . 


. 1963 

1964 

1966 

1056 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

170,434 

208,177. 

237, 790 

321,625 

326, 867 

253,265 

260,686 

265, 398 

.271,344 

73,073 

96, 694 

112, 032 

166,410 

165,201 

109,121 

114, 367 

116, 687 

121, 380 

7,226 

8, 708 

9, 587 

14,087 

15, 766 

11, 976 

11,511 

12,299 

13,203 

6,273 

7, 769 

8, 783 

12, 419 

13, 452 

9, 488 

8,960 

8, 570 

9,604 

4,345 

5, 613 

6,730 

9, 323 

9, 898 

7,694 

7,975 

7,731 

8,295 

732 

870 

1,303 

1,847 

1, 764 

1,304 

1, 363 

1,493 

1,446 

1, 761 

, 2, 211 

3,104 

4, 581 

4,247 

3,190 

3, 237 

3, 665 

3,537 

2,103 

2,890 

4,226 

.3,204 

5, 9.53 

4,294 

4,739 

4,879 

5, 171 

7,777 

10,341 

13,986 

23, 637 

20,114 

13,782 

16,999 

15,836 

16, 618 

11, 922 

15, 447 

17,626 

21,783 

23,986 

17,493 

17, 306 

17,788 

18,340 

9,601 

13,543 

14,960 

11,883 

19,637 

12,841 

12,487 

12,919 

13,063 

6,788 

8,456 

9,106 

12,681 

12, 652 

8,840 

9,199 

9,069 

9, 802 

5,141 

6, 960 

8,492 

1.1,311 

9,745 

5,836 

5, 721 

5,827 

6,247 

3,587 

4, 976 

6,128 

II, 523 

7, 166 

4,545 

5,346 

5,369 

5,326 

2,404 

.3,560 

3,703 

0,306 

4, 561 

3, 070 

3, 784 

3, 762 

3, 865 

1,611 

2, 046 

2,065 

:i, 036 

2,917 

2,050 

2,752 

2,646 

2, 652 

830 

1, 107 

1,100 

1,433 

1, 579 

1,268 

1,772 

• 1,801 

1, 756 

508 

636 

687 

813 

892 

737 

1,168 

1, 187 

1, 218 

277 

309 

289 

407 

445 

390 

579 

592 

732 

118 

159 

143 

209 

214 

176 

317 

294 

322 

99 

86 

109 

99 

130 

105 

129 

146 

168 

10 

18 

16 

29 

83 

36 

23 

14 

6 

97,361 

. 112, 583 

125, 758 

165,215 

171,666 

144, 144 

146,319 

148,711 

149,964 

7,162 

8,188 

9,065 

13 661 

14,950 

11, 172 

11, 005 

11,799 

13,001 

6,107 

7,429 

8,342 

11 958 

13, 102 

9,239 

8,800 

8,953 

9,320 

4,331 

5,639 

6,684 

9. 173 

9,326 

7,763 

7,811 

7,655 

8, 139 

840 

989 

1,335 

1, 961 

1,882 

1, 498 

1,401 

1, 395 

1, 53G 

2,878 

3,189 

4, 187 

5, 440 

5,421 

4,709 

4,621 

4, 690 

4, 915 

4,960 

6,263 

8,060 

9,704 

9,386 

9,091 

9,465 

9,968 

9,825 

18,996 

22,126 

24,466 

30, 897 

31,244 

29,253 

30, 119 

31,838 

31,360 

16,317 

18, 730 

19,921 

24,852 

26,060 

22, 181 

21,384 

21, 755 

21,209 

10,323 

12,230 

13,299 

17, 571 

18,827 

14, 698 

14,585 

14, 829 

14, 211 

6,783 

7,224 

7,756 

10, 364 

11,418 

9,376 

10, 073 

9,989 

10,071 

5,460 

6, 131 

6, 823 

9,062 

8,984 

6,656 

6,431 

6, 232 

6, 497 

4,162 

4,821 

5,303 

7,158 

6,883 

5,703 

6,071 

5,941 

5,756 

3,437 

3,722 

3, 977 

5, 043 

5, 114 

4^ 397 

4, 949 

4,633 

4,746 

2,386 

2,487 

2,710 

3, 606 

3,831 

3,406 

3, 737 

3,610 

3,499 

1,422 

1,638 

1,669 

2, 161 

2,365 

2,253 

2.729 

2,515 

2, 484 

890 

894 

1,053 

1, 260 

1, 409 

1,303 

1,599 

1,665 

1, 649 

500 

502 

610 

703 

761 

818 

872 

767 

907 

273 

293 

315 

184 

404 

406 

414 

386 

512 

137 

164 

164 

127 

233 

181 

220 

176 

226 

7 

24 

19 

30 

86 

52 

33 

16 

6 


. Department o£ Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Estimated changes in the number of workers 
-i- .ih. each age group from 1960 to 1970, with 

22 ,, &WJ without immigration . 

• ' ^ ‘ ’ . . ; • Jin millions^ 

.1 :«Svc J , i”. • ' . With Without 

1;*; L 'ai*'. 1 *-..- -..i - A i immigration immigration 

’ra-.t-Viyi;)' ul-fiotal, all. ages,.,..... 12.6 li.i 

:■/, T 2 To 

36 to 34 1-6 1.1 

- 351044 , -.3 -.7 

« . - £-•. ■- •’* apd over. 5. 1 4. 8 


conti'ibute to alleviate the worker short- 
age i a the central age range : 

Estimated changes in the number of workers 
in ouch age group from 1960 to 1970, with 
and without immigration 

lln millions] 


".Mr. S’ONG. . Mr. President, table XIII 
fiotVS .that a large proportion of immi- 
■ grants, both male and female, in that 
period were in the 25-to-44 age bracket — 
about I million of about 2.5. million. 

Source of this data is the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

, Labor Department projections for the 
T960’s, shown in the following table, indi- 
cate how significantly immigration could 



With 

Immigration 

Without 

immigration 

1 otal, all ages 

12. 6 

11,1 

Under 25 _ 

6.2 

5,9 

,25 to 34 

1.6 

1.1 

35 to 44 i 

— . 3 

-.7 

45 and ever j 

5.1 

4.8 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that table XIV, entitled “Changes in 
Total Labor Force, by Age and Sex, 1950- 
75,” be received and made a part of the 
Recob d at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 
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Table XIV . — Changes in total labor force, by age and sex, 1950-75 


[Numbers In thousands] 


Age and sex 

Actual 

Projected 

Change, 1950-60 

Change, 1960-70 

Change, 1970-75 

1950 

1960 1 

1970 

1975 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Both sexes: 

64,749 

73, 081 

88, 703 

93, 031 

8,332 

12. 9 

‘ 12, 622 

17.3 

7,328 

8.6 


13, .331 
29, 263 

13, 697 
31, 878 

19, 861 
33,235 

21, 787 
37,023 

366 

2,615 

2. 7 
8.9 

6, 164 
1,357 

45.0 

4.3 

l, 926 
3,788 

9-7 

11.4 

25 to 44 - 1 


15,145 
14, 118 

15,099 
16,779 ! 

16, 709 
16,526 

2Q, 806 
16, 217 

—46 

2, 661 

-.3 

18.8 

1, 610 
-253 

1 10.7 

-1.5 

4, 097 
-309 

i ■ 24.5 

-1.9 



22,156 

' 27,506 

32,607 | 

34, 221 i 

5,350 

24.1 

5 , 101 

18.5 

1, 614 

4.9 


19,119 

3,037 

24, 127 i 
3,379 , 

29, 128 
3.479 

30,510 
3,711 1 

5, 008 ! 
342 ! 

26. 2 
11.3 

5, 001 
100 | 

20.7 

3.0 

1,382 

232 

4.7 
. 6 - 7 

65years"and over — 1 

Male: 

46, 069 

49, 563 , 

56, 295 

60,916 | 

3, 494 

7.6 

6,732 

13.6 i 

4,621 | 

8.2 


8, 668 
20,996 

8,731 
22, 394 

12, 594 
23,003 

13, 782 i 
25,671 

63 

1,398 

.7 

6.7 

3,863 
' 009 

44.2 

2.7 

1, 188 ! 
2,068 i 

9.4 
11. 1 



11, 044 

9, 952 

10,940 1 
11,454 | 

11,990 
11, 033 

14,916 
10, 755 

-104 

1,502 

-9 

15.1 

1, 050 
-441 | 

9.6 
-3. 9 

2, 926 
-258 

24.4 

-2.3 



16,405 

18,438 

20, 698 

21,463 | 

, 2, 033 

12.4 

2, 260 

12.3 

765 ! 

3. 7 


13,952 
2, 453 

16,013 | 
2,425 

18, 414 
2, 284 

19,083 

2,380 

2,061 1 
-28 | 

14.8 

-1.1 

' 2,401 

!_ .... r 141 

16.0 1 
—5.8 ! 

669 ! 
96 ; 

3.6 

4.2 

65 years and over , 

Female: 

18,680 

23, 518 , 

29, 408 

32, 115 

' 

4, 838 1 

26.9 

' 5, 890 i 

25.0 , 

2,707 

9.2 


4,663 ! 
8, 267 : 

4, 966 
9,484 

7, 267 i 
10, 232 

8, 005 . 
11, 352 1 

303 

1,217 

6.5 

14.7 

2, 301 ! 
748 ' 

46. 3 1 
7.9 i 

738 

1, 120 | 

10. 2 
10.9 



4,101 1 
4, 166 

4, 159 
5, 325 

4, 719 

5, 513 , 

5, 890 
5, 462 

58 

1,159 

1.4 1 
27. 8 1 

560 ! 
188 

13.5 1 
3.5 

1, 171 1 
— 51 

24.8 

—.9 



5,751 

9, 068 

11, 909 

12,758 

3,317 

57. 7 , 

2, 841 

31.3 

849 1 

7.1 


5, 167 
584 

8, 114 
954 

10,714 
1, 195 

11,427 
1, 331 

2, 947 
370 

57.0 

63.4 

2,600 

241 

32.0 

25.3 

713 

136 

6.-7 

11.4 




1 Alaska and Hawaii arc included beginning with 1960. The 1960 estimates for the 
labor force differ slightly from those derived from the monthly labor force survey 
because they were adjusted to be consistent with the revised 1960 population estimates 
published by the Bureau of the Census in Current Population Reports, Scries P-25 
No. 241. 


Note.— Individual items may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: “President’s 1903 Manpower Report.” 


Mr. PONG. Mr. President, figures 
drawn from table XIV show that the 
shortage of workers in the critical 25 -to- 
44 age bracket is expected to continue to 
1970. 

There would be 700,000 fewer workers 
in the 35-to-44 age group in 1970 than 
in 1960 if there were no immigra- 
tion. But with immigration contin- 
uing at present levels, this key age 
group would be only 300,000 fewer by 
1970. 

admissions adjusted. administratively 

The sixth point about the economic 
implications of immigration is that, by 
and large, adjustments in the timing of 
admissions of immigrants with different 
skills to U.S. employment levels and 
needs may perhaps best be handled ad- 
ministratively. When we are in short 
supply of medical technicians, for ex- 
ample, at a particular time and have an 
adequate supply of machinists, then we 
should adjust our immigration priorities 
to admit more medical technicians and 
temporarily suspend admission of ma- 
chinists. Australia and Canada, nations 
which have embarked on ambitious pro- 
grams of immigration, so administer 
their immigration, and with remarkable 
success. ' > 

J. L. Marion, of the Canadian Immi- 
gration Office, said-: 

I should emphasize that Immigration is for 
Canada an economically stimulating factor 
and hence we feel that some Immigration Is 
desirable even In periods of economic 
recession although at such time extra care 


must be taken to Insure that the migrants 
are well qualified and will not enter Into 
competition with unemployed Canadian 
workers. 

Figures provided by Canadian Labour 
Congress show that when immigration 
was high in relation to the labor force, 
unemployment was low; on the other 
hand, when immigration was low in re- 
lation to the labor force, unemployment 
was high. 

Exclusions based on economic as well 
as social factors, administered flexibly 
and pragmatically, are justified. But 
to arbitrarily exclude skilled or gifted 
persons needed in this Nation merely be- 
cause he is a Polynesian, a Negro, or an 
oriental, or because the country of his 
birth has a small quota — our experience 
under the 1952 Immigration Act has 
been precisely this — is to effectuate un- 
democratic as well as economically 
wasteful policies. 

As the New York Times editorialized 
on July 25, 1963, “each immigrant’s 
worth is best judged by personal qual- 
ities and skills, not by group stereotypes.” 

PROVISIONS PROTECT AMERICAN ECONOMY 

Incorporated in the bill now pending 
before the Senate are three provisions 
to protect American workers and the 
economy : • * 

First, Third preference immigrants, 
provided for under section 3 of the bill, 
must be “qualified immigrants who are 
members of the professions, or who be- 
cause of their exceptional ability in the 
sciences or the arts will substantially 


benefit prospectively the national econ- 
omy, cultural interests, or welfare of the 
United States.” 

Second, Sixth preference immi- 
grants — provided for in the same sec- 
tion 3 — must be “qualified immigrants 
who are capable of performing specified 
skilled or unskilled labor, not of a tem- 
porary or seasonal nature, for which a 
shortage of employable and willing per- 
sons exists in the United States." 

Third. Sections 3 and 10 of the bill 
require the Secretary of Labor to make 
an affirmative finding that “first, there 
are not sufficient workers in the United 
States and at the place to which the 
alien is destined to perform such skilled 
or unskilled labor; and, second, the em- 
ployment of such aliens will not ad- 
versely affect the wages and working 
conditions of the workers in the United 
States similarly employed.” 

What H.R. 2580 proposes for America 
is fundamentally sound. It rests on the 
very principles in which we profess belief. 
It is an integral part of mankind’s strug- 
gle to achieve equality, justice, dignity, 
and brotherhood. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the sec- 
ond argument immigration reform 
legislation. 

One of the oldest and most emotional 
arguments against changing our immi- 
gration laws is the fear that an increase 
in the number of Asian immigrants 
would upset the historical and cultural 
pattern of American life. An objective 
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examination of .the facts dispels this 
fear as groundless. 

According 'to the 1960 census, the 
Population of the United States included 
464,332 persons of Japanese ancestry, 
twenty-six one-hundredths of 1 percent 
°J Hi® total PoP ul ation; 237,292 persons 
of Chinese ancestry, thirteen one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent; 176.310 persons of 
Fllipmo ancestry, nine one-hundredths 
, 1 percent; and 218,089 in a category 
designated “All others/’ including per- 
sons of Korean, Indian of the Far East, 
Polynesian, Indonesian, and other non- 
white ancestries except Negroes and 
American Indians, about twelve one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of the total pop- 
ulation. 

There were, then, in the United States 
on I960 only 1,093,023 persons of oriental 
and Polynesian extraction, or sixty-one 
one-hundredths of 1 percent of a total of 
180 million people — an extraordinarily 
small minority — not even 1 percent of 
our population. And as envisaged under 
our proposed immigration bill, the total 
allotment for nations of Asia and the 
Pacific would be 26,990, or only 10.8 per- 
cent of the total immigration annually 

®hrely a small enough proportion, since 
.Asia Pacific area contains over half 
of the world’s population. 

, Crn.rCRAL Enrichment and a source of 
■ '•* / 
Contributions of our American citizens 
of, Japanese Chinese, Filipino, Korean 
and Polynesian ancestry, and others 
whose antecedents are native to the tri- 
angle area ip the building of our country 
.-been significant. They have 
achieved distinction in nearly every field 
of endeavor; artistic, scientific, political, 
socweeonoiftic, religious, military, finan- 
cial. industrial, and otherwise, 

, W?dH£ilt,to. be unassimilable, to- 
day they are ag mvcli a part as any other 

Americ r ^ 3e mainstream of 

^ .ltudips.,,{)y sych. scholars as Prof. 
SSp; 'Sv.fe jatanp, of UCLA, “Final Re- 
^Cv.Jfatfehal. Institute of Mental 
Health, Project Grant, Japanese Crime 
Delinquency ip . the United States, 
JttnuaiY ,l?$i yPnjf. Yamato. Ichihashi, 
or Stafford University, “Japanese in 
the United .Slates,” Stanford University 
Press, 1952; Rose Hum Lee, "The Chi- 
nese ip the United States of America,” 
Hong Kong University Press, 1960; and 
other .works by such scholars as E. G. 
Mears, Bradford Smith, and those works 
published by J. P. Lippincott in the “Peo- 
ples of America” series all show that 
Americans of oriental ancestry have 
contributed economically and culturally 
to our Nation and are great assets in the 
American body.politic. 

In addition, they serve well as bridges 
of understanding between our people 
and the peoples of Asia and the Pacific, 
for in sharing common ethnic origins, 
they are able to reach much better the 
peoples of the triangle area with their 
messages of good will, democratic free- 
dom and individual dignity. 

A NATION OF IMMIGRANTS 

Historically, the United States is an 
immigrant country. The world came to 
regard us as a haven where freedom was 
to be found. Since the first settling of 


this land, over 40 million people have 
migrated to America. There is no part 
of our society which has not been refined 
by the contributions of aliens who have 
come to make their home in the United 
States. This is the essence of our Un- 
ion. It is its strength. The unequaled 
economic prosperity and vigorous cul- 
ture of the Nation are due to the in- 
genuity, resourcefulness, hard labor, and 
ideals of people of several score of na- 
tionalities — but all American. 

Oscar Handlin writes : 

Our remarkable nations 1 development 
testifies to the wisdom of our early 
and continuing belief in immigration. Our 
growth as a nation has been achieved in 
large measure, through the genius and' in- 
dustry of immigrants of everv race and from 
every quarter of the world. The story of 
their pursuit of happiness Is the saga of 
America. Their brains ancl their brawn 
helped to settle our land, to advance our 
agriculture, to build our industries, to devel- 
op our commerce, to produce new Inven- 
tions, and, in general, to make us the lead- 
ing nation that we now are. 


In 1959, President Eisenhower said in 
a message to Congress: 

The strength of this Nation may be meas- 
ured in many ways— military might, indus- 
trial productivity, scientific contributions, 
its system of justice, its freedom from autoc- 
r ? c X’ ^ K ’ fertility of its land and prowess 
of Its people. Yet, no analytical study can 
so dramatically demonstrate Its position in 
the world as the simple truth that here, 
more than any other place, hundreds of 
thousands of people each year seek to enter 
and establish their homes and raise their 
children. 

To the extent possible, without dislocat- 
ing the lives of those already living here, this 
flow of Immigration to this country must be 
encouraged. These persons who seek entry 
to this country seek more than a share In 
our material prosperity. The contributions 
of successive waves of immigrants show that 
they do not bring their families to a strange 
land and learn a new language and a new 
way of life simply to Indulge themselves 
with comforts. Their real concern is with 
their children, and as a result those who 
have struggled for the right of American 
citizenship have, in countless ways, shown 
a deep appreciation of its responsibilities. 
The names of those who mate Important 
contributions In • * * almost every other 
field of endeavor indicates that there has 
been no period In which the immigrants to 
this country have not richly rewarded it for 
Its liberality in receiving them. 


To understand the message of these 
paragraphs, we need only to point to the 
15 U.S. Nobel Prizewinners in physics 
and chemistry who were immigrants to 
this country; we need only to think of 
a few immigrants — Noguchi, a poor Jap- 
anese peasant who became one of the 
world’s greatest scientists in the United 
States; Japanese Artist Yasuo Kumiyo- 
shi; Lin Yu Tang, Chinese philosopher 
and author; Dr. Chen Ning Yang and 
Dr. Tsung Dao Lee, who jointly won the 
Nobel Prize for physics while engaged in 
research in the Princeton Institute of 
Advanced Studies; D. S. Saund, an In- 
dian who was elected Congressman from 
California; Jiddu Krishnamurti, Hindu 
poet and philosopher; Wernher von 
Braun and the entire team of scientists 
whom Dr. von Braun brought with him 
from Germany to work for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment at the Redstone Arsenal- Eng- 
land’s Samuel Gompers, of the labor 


movement; the German physicist, Albert 
Einstein; Ireland’s Father Flanagan 
founder of Boys’ Town; the great Span- 
ish philosopher, George Santayana; 
Hungary s Journalist Joseph Pulitzer; 
Austrian-born Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court Felix Frankfurter; Polish 
Pianist Artur Rubinstein; the brilliant 
Italian atomic physicist, Enrico Fermi- 
the great maestro of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Hungarian Eugene Ormandy 
to name a few who have made notable 
contributions in American culture and 
thought. 

As a nation of immigrants, we have de- 
veloped a racially heterogeneous society 
in which citizens of many cultures and 
ethnic origins live and work side by side 
to make the American dream a reality. 

IDEAL OF BROTHERHOOD, EQUALITY 

We live in brotherhood; we believe in 
it, for we know it has real prospect for 
success nationally and internationally 
and it has the force of logic. 

Believing in this ideal and constantly 
working to achieve it. we cannot but 
write from our books the discriminatory 
quota provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, which give offense to 
many peoples of the world. 

During my tour of the Far East and 
southeast Asia, I was asked many ques- 
tions about our Immigration policies I 
was pressed again and again to explain 
the small quotas we allot inhabitants of 
those nations. These people feel greatly 
the sting of discriminatory treatment. 

America’s role of leadership in the free 
world Is one of great sensitivity, and our 
position is hardly enhanced by an immi- 
gration policy which implies that some na- 
tionalities and some ethnic groups are 
less desirable members of the American 
family. ■ 

Many countries of Asia and the Pacific 
have traditionally sought more than a 
token of immigration to the United 
States. These are the countries that will 
play a large and vital role in determining 
the future course of world events. Their 
friendship is crucial to all those who are 
fighting to preserve freedom. 

The problem of immigration is no 
longer merely a domestic issue; on the 
contrary, it has great international 
significance. 

While Secretary of State in 1956, John 
Foster Dulles said: 

My primary concern as Secretary of State 
is that whatever overall quota is adopted 
By the Congress be apportioned equitably. 

Our quota restrictions should not discrimi- 
nate among persons merely on the basis of 
their national origin, nor should the restric- 
ts 011 ® discriminate unfairly against any of 
the friendly nations which have an interest 
m common with us in the defense of the free 
world. The present system of determining 
quotas is offensive on both, counts. 

, America’s struggle with totalitarianism 
is a struggle to vindicate democracy’s be- 
lief in the individual worth of human be- 
ings, as opposed to the totalitarian con- 
cept that individuals have no identity 
except as components in the political and 
economic structure of society. 

Until the racial incongruities of our 
present basic immigration laws which 
discriminate against certain national 
and ethnic groups are eliminated, our 
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laws needlessly impede our struggle for 
global peace. 

Our forebearers, coming to America 
from all corners of the world, have 
worked together to transform a vast 
continent of wilderness and desert into 
a powerful bastion of freedom and op- 
portunity. 

Mr. President, our Nation is the great 
pilot demonstration of the most influen- 
tial principles and ideals in history. Our 
tenets of equality irrespective of race, 
creed, or color have inspired freedom- 
loving people everywhere to look to 
America as a beacon in their struggle to 
win freedom and independence. Our op- 
portunity is to live up to these ideals. 

Since 1924 we have come a long way in 
our immigration laws. Let us go the 
final mile in writing a fair and just law. 
We will then be demonstrating to the 
world that we practice what we preach, 
and that all men are equal under law. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Hawaii 
yield? 

Mr. PONG. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
commend the Senator from Hawaii for 
what I believe to be one of the finest 
presentations I have ever heard on the 
question of our immigration policy. 

Senators owe the Senator from Hawaii 
a great debt of gratitude for his extraor- 
dinary contribution in tracing the his- 
torical background by which this country 
arrived at one of the most prejudicial 
and distasteful parts of U.S. law ; namely, 
the Asian-Pacific triangle. 

X have had an opportunity to chair 
the committee hearings that we held on 
the immigration bill since February of 
this last year. The senior Senator from 
Hawaii has been in constant attendance 
on those hearings. His questions were 
pertinent, important, and revealing. He 
brought to the members of the subcom- 
mittee a better understanding and com- 
prehension of this whole matter and how 
our present immigration law, to a very 
important extent, affects our relations 
with the Far East. 

I think every Member of the Senate 
would recognize, and should recognize, 
the extraordinary contribution the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii has made to the whole 
pending legislation. I speak for myself, 
but I know I speak for many other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, when I commend the 
Senator from Hawaii for his interest, his 
participation, and his understanding of 
this whole issue. 

The speech itself which he delivered 
was most complete and thoughtful. I 
know it is a question in which he has 
been interested for many years, in this 
body and elsewhere. I know that he 
Joins with the other members of the 
committee in looking forward to speedy 
and successful passage of this bill. 

So, I want to extend rhy congratula- 
tions to the Senator from Hawaii for his 
speech, for his exhaustive participation, 
his interest, and his constant counseling 
during the hearings in the subcommittee 
and in the consideration of the bill by 
the full committee. I think the product 
of his work is seen in the contribution 


which he has made to the Record today. 
I commend the Senator from Hawaii for 
his efforts. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts for his very 
kind and laudatory remarks. I hope they 
are deserved.. X have worked very hard 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, during the course of 
hearings, deliberations of the subcom- 
mittee, and the full committee, and at 
other times. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts has been in the forefront 
of efforts to write and enact a just and 
fair immigration reform bill. He has 
worked very diligently and tirelessly in 
championing this cause. As acting sub- 
committee chairman, he has called meet- 
ing after meeting. He has listened with 
great fairness to all sides presenting their 
views. Without the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts having been so indefatigably 
dedicated to the passage of this bill, we 
would not have a reform immigration bill 
on the Senate floor today. I commend 
him in the highest term for the very 
fine and excellent leadership in draft- 
ing and guiding this bill to the Senate 
floor. 

Mr. President, it is quite an event when 
the descendant of an immigrant from 
Ireland [Mr. Kennedy! stands on the 
floor of the Senate with the descendant 
of an old family from Boston, as repre- 
sented by the senior Senator from Mass- 
achusetts [Mr. Saltonstall!, and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lausche], who 
a while ago said his ancestors came from 
Yugoslavia, and the descendant of an im- 
migrant who came from China, stand on 
the floor of the Senate today and to- 
gether agree that we have at last a bill 
which is fair, just, and equitable, which 
does justice to all the people of the world, 
and which we think should be enacted. 
It is a great credit to the TT.S. Congress 
that we have arrived at this day. A great 
share of the credit belongs to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts. 
I would again like to express my thanks 
and appreciation to the Senator from 
Massachusetts for making this effort pos- 
sible. 


THE DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR 

ELMER THOMAS, OF OKLAHOMA 

Mr. JAVITS obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will not 
yield for the offering of an amendment 
to the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is not for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. JAVITS. With that understand- 
ing, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the Senator ircm Oklahoma 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kennedy of New York in the chair) . Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none; 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, it was 
with deep sorrow and regret that my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. Monroney] 
and I learned of the death yesterday of 
former U.S. Senator Elmer Thomas, of 
Oklahoma. My colleague is prevented 


by ill health from being present at this 
time, but he joins with me in this state- 
ment. 

Born on a farm near Greencastle, Ind., 
September 8, 1876, Senator Thomas at- 
tended the common schools there and 
graduated from Central Normal College 
at Danville, Ind., in 1897, and from De 
Pauw .University in Greencastle, Ind., in 
1900. 

He studied law and was admitted to 
the Indiana bar in 1897 and to the Okla- 
homa bar in 1900, commencing the prac- 
tice of law in Oklahoma City, Okla. 

With the opening of the Kiowa, Co- 
manche, and Apache Reservation to 
settlement in 1901, he moved his home 
and law practice to Lawton, Okla. At 
statehood, he was elected as a member 
of the first Oklahoma State Senate in 
1907, where he served with distinction 
until 1920. He served continuously dur- 
ing that period as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriation Committee and was 
president pro tempore of that body from 
1910 to 1913. 

In 1920, Senator Thomas resigned 
from the Oklahoma State Senate to be- 
come a candidate for Congress, being 
unsuccessful in the first campaign, but 
to which office he was elected in 1923. 

He served in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives until 1927, when he was 
elected as a Member of the U.S. Senate 
from Oklahoma, and remained a Mem- 
ber of that body until January 3, 1951. 
He was distinguished in the U.S. Senate 
as a leader in the field of finance, was 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, 
and was an authority on Indian affairs. 

A lifelong Democrat, Senator Thomas 
was a delegate to all Democratic State 
conventions in Oklahoma from state- 
hood in 1907 until 1950. He was a dele- 
gate from Oklahoma to all of the Demo- 
cratic National Conventions from 1924 to 
1950, and was chairman of the Oklahoma 
Democratic State convention in 1910. 

He engaged in the practice of law in 
Washington, following his service in the 
U.S. Senate, and returned to Lawton in 
August, 1957, where he resided until his 
death. 

Senator Thomas was a faithful public 
servant, and his good works will long 
survive him. My visits with him from 
time to time revealed to me the depth of 
his wisdom and the keenness of his sense 
of service. All of us will miss him. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
my colleague [Mr. Monroney J, I send 
to the desk a resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 148) , as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and extreme regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Elmer Thomas, 
who served In the U.S. Senate from the State 
of Oklahoma from 1927 until 1951. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represen- 
tatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased, together with a 
transcript of remarks made in the Senate 
In praise of his distinguished service to the 
Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 


H , 
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There .being no objection, the resolu- 
tion l;yp§ considered, and unanimously 
agreed"ifl. 

Mr. HARRIS- I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New York for 

yielding | ■ ■ 

/ i fr i i ^ ifc i T/vl' .- 

OP IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2580) to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. J A YETS. Mr. President, first I 
should like to. express my support of the 
pending bill, HR. 2580. I have some 
problems in respect ta it, which I share 
with other Members of this body and 
other Members of Congress, but the im- 
portant point I wish to emphasize first 
is that, in substance, I very much want 
to see this bill become law. 

Leaving aside for the moment the 
problems, which I shall discuss in a 
moment, the bill represents a major 
achievement for Congress in the effort to 
wipe out immigration policies which for 
more than 40 years have discriminated 
against certain people coming into this 
country on the basis of their place of 
birth rather than their ability and quali- 
fication to, enter the United States. 

T take pride, together with the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii CMr. Fong), who just 
spoke — and he has a very deep place 
in our hearts — in the origins which are 
represented by some of us who are sup- 
porting these fundamental reforms. My 
own parents are immigrants, one was 
from what was known as the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and the other from 
what is now Israel and what was then 
known as Palestine. 

Amazing divergencies are brought to- 
gether, in this wonderful country under 
the authority of our Constitution, with 
all the strengths of differing origins con- 
tributing to and building America's total 
strength rather than in any way de- 
tracting from it. 

Mr. President, the areas in which I 
fiind myself in considerable concern 
about the bill are essentially two: First, 
the absence of a statute of limitations, 
which has been one of the problems 
presented by the McCarran- Walter Act, 
with relation especially to the deporta- 
tion of those who have been here in many 
cases for years, and frequently involving 
tragic instances in which people have 
had to be deported after spending 20, 
30 or more years in this country and 
having established residence here. 

The other problem which gives me 
great cause for concern, and which was 
also great cause for concern before the 
Judiciary Committee — and I have the 
honor to be a member of that commit- 
tee— is the problem of the new — and I 
emphasize the word “new” — ceilings on 
Western Hemisphere immigration. This 
is a ceiling which we have never had be- 
fore, a ceiling of 120,000 imposed by the 
bill upon Western Hemisphere immigra- 
tion, with grave differences over what it 
will mean in terms of our relations with 
the rest of the nations of the Americas. 

First, as to the fundamental bill. Our 
Nation has has been made great by im- 


migrants. Men and womsn from all over 
the world have contributed to the growth 
of our country, the prosperity of our 
economy, the diversity of our cultural 
heritage and the building of the United 
States as a nation. 

Both the dictates of our consciences, 
as well as precepts of modem sociologists, 
tell us that immigration, as it exists in 
the national origins quota system, is 
wrong, and without any basis in reason 
or in fact, for we know better than to say 
that one man is better than another be- 
cause of color of his skin or the country 
in which he was born. 

I opposed the so-called McCarran- 
Walter Act, which I said compounded the 
inequities, injustices, and the discrimina- 
tion of the national origins quota sys- 
tem, which we will now eliminate at long 
last. I voted to sustain the veto of that 
bill. The veto was to the credit of Presi- 
dent Truman. 

I come to this issue not as a Johnny- 
come-lately, but as the culmination of a 
long struggle in which 3 joined with 
many Senators in the Congress. 

I fought for many years to bring about 
this immigration reform, and on many 
occasions protested bitterly and vigor- 
ously to efforts to satisfy the Congress by 
giving the country fixed quotas to allevi- 
ate some situation, with the only end re- 
sult that the basic discrimination of the 
MeCarran-Walter immigration law con- 
tinued while Congress allowed itself to 
be satisfied with additional national 
quotas for one purpose or another. 

It is, therefore, with deep gratifica- 
tion, after this struggle which began 
about 15 years ago, we are finally at a 
point where from all appearances we 
shall be embarking on a totally new path 
from the 1924 immigration law. Many 
words have been said on the floor of the 
Senate about all men being equal and 
about how all men should be given equal 
opportunity without regard :o their race 
or color. 

How then can we tolerate leaving such 
blatant and unfounded discrimination 
on our statute books as exists in the 
national origins quota system in which 
nearly 70 percent of the vissis go to less 
than 5 countries and the remaining 30 
percent for the rest of the world. 

I believe most of us agree that it is 
high time that this be done away with. 
It has been 13 years since immigration 
injustice was perpetrated in the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952, the 
MeCarran-Walter Act. It is time to 
replace it. 

Time and experience have more than 
dramatized the fact that, as its oppo- 
nents contended 13 years ago, it is per- 
haps as unique a law as we have on our 
statute books. But these 11 years have 
also produced an atmosphere of politi- 
cal helplessness to exasperate even the 
most determined immigration reformers, 
so that today most as resigned to the 
now annual practice of settling- for piece- 
meal revisions or temporary relief rather 
than an effective overhaul of our entire 
policy of immigration. The backdoor 
methods Congress has used to cover up 
deficiencies in the basic law is the great- 
est proof of the law’s inadequacies. Since 
the MeCarran-Walter Act was enacted, 


Congress has passed special, short-term 
immigration and refugee legislation 
which has had the cumulative effect of 
admitting into the United States more 
than twice as many persons as permit- 
ted under the basic MeCarran-Walter 
Act. 

But even this piecemeal legislation has 
represented no relief to the thousands 
of American families with relatives in 
countries with heavily mortgaged and 
oversubscribed immigration quotas. 
This tragic situation is the result of that 
section of the MeCarran-Walter Act 
which is admittedly based on national 
and racial discrimination — the national 
origins quota system, which remains to- 
day a target for Communist propaganda 
and making our effort to win over the 
uncommitted nations more difficult. It 
is based on the rejected racist assump- 
tion that people of one ethnic origin are 
superior, socially and culturally, to those 
of another. It was designed and is ad- 
ministered not to admit as many immi- 
grants as we can readily absorb, but to 
exclude as many as possible. 

The time has come to end this pro- 
duction on national image with meaning- 
ful reform of our immigration policy. 

First and foremost, before I get into 
details to which I might take exception, 
I urge prompt passage of this legislation 
so that we can fashion an immigration 
policy of which this country can be proud 
instead of ashamed, as it has every right 
to be up to now. 

This bill establishes a national quota 
outside the Western Hemisphere of 170,- 
000, including 6 preference groups that 
may use up to 94 percent of the quota, 
and with 6 percent — 10,200 visas set 
aside — for the conditional entry of ref- 
ugees from anywhere in the world. Of 
this 6 percent, 3 percent may be used to 
adjust the status of refugees after 2 years 
residence in the United States. 

The bill provides that, for the first 3 
years after enactment, the area quotas 
now authorized— 158, 361— shall not be 
changed but that quota numbers not 
used in the prior year shall make up an 
immigration pool from which visas may 
be issued within the preferences estab- 
lished in H.R. 2580, as amended, and in 
chronological order of registration of! 
oversubscriptions. The use of the pool is 
limited to the extent that the maximum 
number of visas issued from the area : 
quota plus the pool for any country shall 
not exceed 20,000. 

After the first 3 years there will be no 
area quotas, and all visas will be issued 
on a first-come, first-served basis within 
the preferences established in HR. 2580, 
as amended. 

We should be quick to realize that the 
additional immigrants who are being ad- 
mitted are, for the most part, either fam- 
ily relations of people who are already 
here or professional and skilled people 
who will help our economy. Familial re- 
lationships have been given high priority 
in the preference system set up in H,R. 
2580, receiving the first 40 percent. 

This will permit the reunification of 
families which have been kept apart. 
There have been some very tragic 
cases in this regard. They have 
been kept apart because of many of 
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the inhuman restrictions contained end a series of measures which laid aside American republics, a limitation which 
in the present law. Indeed, 1 have the earlier Chinese exclusion laws, but has never been Imposed before; thereby 
had called to my attention many which themselves were so iniquitous, confirming the historic exclusionist pol- 
cas'es which have riot been adjusted by Now, at long last, these peoples have been icy of the United "States, 
special legislation — of parents separated put on their rightful basis of equality. Nothirig could be further from the 
from children because the children hap- In this regard, the bill, S. 1093, which I truth. Even this limitation accommo- 
pen to be born in some other nation, introduced last February, contained pro- dates the number of nonquota immi- 
where the quota was heavily against visions for the immediate elimination of grants the United States has had, on the 
them, as contrasted with that of their the national origins quota system, in- average, in the last decade, and the niim- 
parents. It has taken years and years, eluding the Asia-Pacific triangle. her we had last' year, because added to 

and sometimes has not happened at all, I would like to address myself to the the 129,000 would be the unmarried 
to reunite those families. provision of the bin containing the West- childreri and spouses who would be free 

The reuniting of families is further en- ern Hemisphere limitation of 120,000, of the 120,000 limitation, making an esti- 
. hanced by the provisions of H.R. 2580 which constitutes the most controversial mated 20,000 to 30,000 in addition. So 
which put parents of U.S. citizens out- part of the bill before us. I believe in the level of availability of immigration 

side the numerical limitation of 170,000 the bill’s authority for creating a com- into the United States from the Western 

immigrants. This provision was also in mission to study the various aspects of Hemisphere would be approximately the 
the immigration reform bill CS. 1093) immigration and population growth in same as the level reached last year, 
which I introduced last February. I have the Western Hemisphere. To establish However, we shall never break through 
introduced many such reform bills dur- such a commission is reasonable enough, the barrage of calumny which will be 
ing my service in the Congress. But I see no reasori why, together with hurled against us. It will be used and 

In many countries which have had that commission must be joined a nu- reused to a fair-thee-well. The restric- 

small quotas, many qualified people have merical limitation on immigration from tion will harvest another problem for 

either not been able to obtain visas or .the Western Hemisphere. us — a problem relating to our relations 

have not even tried because of the length I disagree with the principle of stating with Latin America, which area is ex- 
of the waiting lists. It has sometimes a numerical limitation on immigration tremely sensitive on this point in terms 
taken 10 or more years before they could from that part of the world, and so voted °f both personal dignity and national 
even remotely have hope " of being in the subcommittee and in the full com- dignity of the respective countries con- 
reached. mittee against the imposition of the cemed. It would also impose a useless 

The abolition of the national origins 120,000 limitation. I say that because limitation upon the other American 
quota system and the new preference our special relationship with our sister states concerned. To Impose a useless 
system will allow competent and needed Republics in the Americas was estab- limitation on the other American states 
people to enter the United States, to fill lished at least 100 years ago, before the I s mos t unwise and improvident in my 
positions and jobs for which there is a present immigration system was estab- judgment. AsAttorneyGeneralKatzen- 
shortage of qualified people in this coun- lished. At that time the number pf peo- I 5 ® 0 * 1 testified, approximately 70,000 of 
try. For example, thousands of doctors pie we adnfiitted from this hemisphere *rie Western Hemisphere immigrants 
and scientists, nurses and technicians was 190,000, when our total population come from Mexico and Canada, 
will come to the United States in . the was half what it is, today. I point out that the House did set this 

next 15 years. For those who are wor- ! The average comparable immigration limitation, but that we are proposing 
ried about increasing the unemployment from the Western Hemisphere over the to do it. The House, in fact, voted down 
rolls, let me point out that no one— not past 10 years has been about 110,000. by 218 to 189 on August 25 an amend - 
a preference immigrant, a nonpreference Last year, the number of nonquota status ment to impose a ceiling of 115,000 for 
immigrant, or a special immigrant from immigrants from the Western Hemi- the Western Hemisphere. I know that 
the Western Hemisphere!— may enter sphere was somewhat in*’ excess of 135,000. this limitation is discussed as a part of 
Without prior certification by the Secre- I think the limitation pf 130,000 will con- a package by which the entire bill would 
tary of Labor that he will not be taking tribute to an impairment of better West- be accepted in the Senate, and that it 
the job of another American. This strict em Hemisphere relations, in which we might otherwise be blocked by an ex- 
control and supervision should enable us have been so intensely interested. I re- tended debate or a filibuster, or that it 
to bring in those who can contribute to fer my colleagues to the testimony of the might not have gotten out of the com- 
our Nation without the danger of adding Secretary of State at pages 98 to 100 of mittee if that point had not successfully 
people to the relief rolls. the House Immigration Subcommittee carried. 

Foreign nations have often critcized hearings and at page 49 of the Senate 1 make no criticism of those who 
the United States for the national origin subcommittee hearings. would go along with that policy. Per- 

quota system, arid it has been without I, point out in this respect, because I haps a nose count which I and others 
doubt a hindrance to the conduct of our think if is extremely important, that are making may very well indicate that 
foreign relations. Communist nations many people say we have not heard from there is nothing to be done about it in 
have used it in their propaganda as an the people in Latin America; that there the Senate at this time. However, this 
example of the bigotry of Americans— does not seem to be an outcry about this does not in any way prevent me from 
to our detriment in many parts of’ the situation in Latin America. But, Mr. protesting it, not so much on an emo- 
world, especially the underdeveloped President, this is rarely the case. We tlonal ground as upon the ground that 
countries which have small immigration rarely hear such an outcry when a bill It is most unwise and improvident hi 
quotas, but where we , need to win is pending in Congress. Sometimes it terms of the relationships of the United 
-friends. happens, but most often it does not. It States with the other countries of the 

We are trying to wage a successful is only when a bill becomes law and the Americas, 
fight for freedom and democracy in people begin to feel the pressure of the The question of whether specific efforts 
Vietnam. We have no better way of bill upon them that they begin to react will be undertaken about the matter on 
demonstrating our faith in the people of and protest- ' the floor, or even be attempted, still re- 

Asia than by today’s action in eliminat- i deeply concerned about the mains to be decided. However, I raise 
ing the Asia-Pacific triangle, the most strong propaganda tool which the limi- m y voice, as I did in subcommittee and 
discriminatory section of an unfair sys- tation of 120,000 would give to dema- ln committee, against it as an action 
tern. Such action should demonstrate gogues, especially Communist dema- which, in my judgment, is most unwise, 
that we consider the peoples of Asia to gogues, in Latin America, who may play unnecessary, and very sad indeed in this 
.fee on a fully equal basis with those of this theme to a fare-thee-well. They very sensitive area, 
the rest of the world. No longer will we may say that the United States is fol- I am pleased that with respect to an- 
-smgie out men and women of Asiatic lowing the Dominican episode, which other issue the Committee on the Ju- 
ancestry and tell them that, they are dif- hurt us materially in Latin America; diciary has accepted an amendment 
ferent from others, no matter where they that the United States is imposing a lim- which I proposed, along with some of 
were born. This provision brings to an itation upon immigration froni the other my colleagues on the committee, the 

no. 173 — - 2 o r 1 ""., , "7; . ' ' ' ‘ / ,"'" 1 ;; v ..'V.' ,:V 
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Senator in charge of the bill, the Sen- 

aho ffe Senator from "Michigan tStr, 
mkjfifand ‘tKe Senator "from Hawaii 
fMr. ^pNG] to^ permit Western Hemi- 
" jere refugees' to~ adjust" their status 



as is required for other Western Hemi- 
sphere" Immigrants 'under the provisions 
of the pending bill. 

At this time, such a provision would 
apply to those who escape from Cuba. 
Because the jCnited ; States does not have 
(iipibmatfc matiohs^wlth Cuba, "it is im- 
possible for Cup airs' to obtain immigrant 
visas’ through normai channels, as is the 
case "fpr people in other Western Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

Since the takeover in Cuba by Fidel 
Castro on January 1, 1359, some 250,058 
people of Cuban birth entered the 
Umted States, of which number 55,535 
Werb "immigrants" and 100,284 were pa- 
roled refugees. ' "’ 

/The year "1962 was the peak year for 
the admission of parolees, with the num- 
ber reaching almost 65,000. Since the 
break in diplomatic relations with Cuba, 
the peak year for entering immigrants 
was 196.4 with 12,554. Though it is im- 
possible to state exactly how many, It is 
fair to .assume that a reasonable propor- 
tion of these immigrants were parolees 
who first entered the.United States and 
then journeyed to Canada or ftlexico in 
order to enter as immigrants. My 
amendment would make that very heavy 
burden "unnecessary for 
those who had left Cuba. 

I ask nnanfmoys consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record a 
tabulation supplied by the Immigration 
arid Naturalization Service of Cubans 
Who have entered the United States year 
by year. This' tabulation' is headed, 
“Cubans Who Have Entered the United 
States, 1959 to 1965.” 
j The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nel- 
BOd in the chair * . [ Without objection, it 

. •<-„»-,* ,...f , .. "... 

X®eff ' being no objection, the tabula- 
tion, . was, .ordered to be printed in the 
Heqqrd,. as follows: . . \ 

Cubans icho have entered the United, States, 
" ' ' r 935-65 ' 



Total 

Immi- 

grants 

Nonim- 

migrants 

Parolees 


62,800 

60,781 

6,700 

12,554 

55,100 

46,537 

1,690 

1961.-, 

58,857 

6,796 

18,892 

25, 170 

1962 

73,632 

5,778 

3,093 

884 

64,761 

1963 

15, 535 

6,624 

8,027 

1965 (fanu- 

11,899 

31,050 

769 

80 

-ary to 

Judo) 

4,544 

3,033 

965 

556 


-■ Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
that te,a very desirable aspect of the bill. 
T hope 'very much that it will be retained 
without change. 

•> ' Mr. President, during the discussions 
of this bill in the subcommittee, ! raised 
the 1 proposal, included in the bills which 
I introduced in the last. Congress and in 
this, of the establishment in the Depart- 
ment of State of a Board of Visa Appeals 


to review visa determinations made by 
our consuls and vice consuls overseas. 

The present state of the law puts the 
consul in the position oi? being the final 
authority on the issuance or denial of 
the visas. A system of advisory opinions 
by reviewing authorities exists, but the 
review is limited to questions of law, and 
an alien who may have been wrongfully 
denied a visa has no recourse of appeal 
on the substantive decision of issuance 
or denial of the visa. 

At the present time the decision relat- 
ing to the issuance of a visa to an alien 
is made by a consular oflicer. If a consul 
wishes to refuse a visa, he may ask for 
an advisory opinion from the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs of the 
State Department. These opinions are 
considering binding on officer as to ques- 
tions of law but not as to questions of 
fact. Still the consular officer makes the 
final decision, and the disadvantaged 
alien has no recourse. 

The President’s Commission on Im- 
migration and Naturalization in 1953 
urged that visa matters be subject to 
review by such a Board. 

The Board which I proposed would 
consist of three members who would be 
appointed by the Secretary of State. 
They would have no other duties, even 
though employees of the State Depart- 
ment. The Board would have jurisdic- 
tion to review any determinations deny- 
ing, withdrawing, or revoking a visa or 
an extension of a visa whose issuance is 
subject to the direction of the Secretary 
of State, as well as any determination as 
to the application of any rule or regula- 
tion "of the Department relating to im- 
migration. The Board may accept or 
decline any cases' referred to it. The 
Secretary could direct tire Board to refer 
certain cases to him or the Board could 
refer cases bn its own initiative to the 
Secretary for review. ' ' 

The Attorney General has given his 
assurances that he will investigate what 
means there are within his Department 
and the Department of State to provide 
some relief, and that this matter will be 
again considered next year with respect 
to further legislation to correct certain 
procedural aspects of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. Tire report on H.R. 
2580 at page 26 makes clear the intent 
of the Attorney General to study the 
creation of a Board of Visa Appeals. 

Another proposal whi ch the Attorney 
General has indicated will receive con- 
sideration is the establishment of a 10- 
year statute of limitations on deportation 
proceedings. The proposal, it has been 
agreed, will, because of his further con- 
sideration by the Attorney General, not 
be raised on the floor. 

The act already provides that the At- 
torney General may, at his discretion, 

• suspend deportation proceedings in the 
Case of aliens who have been physically 
present in the United States for 7 years 
or, in the case of certain serious offenses, 
10 years. An amendment which I of- 
fered in the subcommitt ee and am asking 
be printed today would not change this 
provision, but rather establish a limit to 
10 years after the occurrence of conduct 
which makes a lawfully admitted alien 
deportable during which the Immigration 


and Naturalization Service may institute 
deportation proceedings. This 10-year 
period would appear to provide sufficient 
time to conduct a full investigation and 
institute proceedings. 

Under this amendment the statute of 
limitations would apply only to aliens 
who had entered the United States law- 
fully. Further, it would apply only to 
those aliens who remained continuously 
in the United States for the 10-year 
period following the acts for which they 
are deportable. Thus, for example, an 
alien could not engage in deportable ac- 
tivities and then leave the United States 
to evade the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service and have the 10-year stat- 
ute of limitations running at the Same 
time. 

Mr. President, as I have said there are 
two matters in the bill which give me spe- 
cial concern. The numerical limitation 
on immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and the time to commence depor- 
tation proceedings against those who 
have been admitted for lawful residence 
into the United States. 

I believe these two matters, at least, 
should be before us should we think it ad- 
visable to deal with them. Therefore, I 
submit for printing in the Record amend- 
ments which would deal with these sub- 
jects to establish a clear legislative record 
on these Issues. One, to establish a 10- 
year statute of limitations on deporta- 
tion proceedings for lawfully admitted 
aliens, and the other, to eliminate the 
Western Hemisphere limitation of 
120,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will, be 
printed in the Record. 

The amendments are as follows : 

On page 58, between lines 8 and 4, insert 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 22. Title II of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act Is amended by adding at the 
end of such title the following section : 

“ ‘LIMITATION ON TIME OP COMMENCING 
DEPORTATION PROCEEDINGS 

“ ‘Sec. 293. No alien lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
shall be deported by reason of any conduct 
occurring more than ten years prior to the 
Institution of deportation proceedings 
against him, If such alien has resided con- 
tinuously, and has been physically present, 
within the United States for at least ten 
years Immediately after such conduct oc- 
curred.’ ” 

On page 69, line 5, strike out “Sec. 23.1’ and 
insert “Sec. 24.”. 

On page 59, after the matter between ( lines 
14 and 15, Insert the following: 

“(d) The table of contents (Title II— Im- 
migration, chapter 9) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“ ‘Sec. 293. Limitation on time of commenc- 
ing deportation proceedings.’ ” 

On page 59, line 15, strike out “Sec: 24.” 
and insert “Sec. 25.’’. 

On page 56, beginning with line 24, Strike 
out all through line 7, on page 57. 

On page 57, line 8, strike out "(f)” and 
insert “(e)”. 

On page 57, line 11, .strike’ out “(g) ’[ and 
Insert “(f)”. 

On page 57, line 25, strike out “(h) ’’ and 
Insert “(g)”. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to conclude by saying that the bill 
marks a historic departure, a historic 
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-turn In immigration legislation and pol- 
icy, and places our country In the fore- 
front cjf the, nations or the wprjd which 
•wish to do justice in terms of an open 
world extending not only to goods, but 
to people. That, I feel, is the ultimate 
objective of freedom and the ultimate 
objective of the kind of world in which 
we ip the United States wish to live and 
wish everybody else to live. 

The bill has some, imperfections, and 
I think it could be very materially im- 
proved if these imperfections were dealt 
■with. Those which I feel are the most 
outstanding are .'the absence of any stat- 
ute of limitations as to deportation of 
lawfully admitted aliens, and the West- 
ern Hemisphere numerical limitation. 

As to the former, as the Attorney Gen- 
eral has fpld us, and as our report states, 
he will give that matter careful study 
and will report to us about tt, and the 
committee wifl.be free to do something 
about jt next year . 

This is a bill to deal with the national 
origins quota system. Many of us on 
’the committee feel ,that, at long last, we 
ought to get rid of- it; and if inherent 
internal improvements in the procedure 
under the law are . deemed . to be. re- 
quired — and . they certainly are re- 
quired— we ought to deal, with those next 
year and hold hearings oh them. I hope 
this will be possible. 

Secondly, the hew Western . Hemi- 
sphere, numerical limitation is. of great 
concern, not only as to what it does, 
as a matter of immediate concern, to 
our relations with our neighbors in the 
Americas both to the north and to the 
south, but for what it may do if used as 
a propaganda tool after it has become 
law, as undoubtedly it will. 

There is no doubt that whatever we 
do with this measure in the Senate, it 
will be in conference between the Senate 
and the House of Representatives and 
these views may be reflected there. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
think both of the matters I have stated 
require full consideration before bring- 
ing the measure to a vote, and I hope the 
conferees will study the Western Hemi- 
sphere limitation most seriously. 

Under the heading “Other matters,” in 
the committee report, Senators will find 
reference to other matters raised by 
members of the committee in regard to 
section 214(c) which wfll be looked into 
between now and next year. 

The bill, in its general thrust, is long 
overdue. It corrects one pf the most 
glaring injustices on the statute books. 
It eliminates, at long last, a statute 
which, seeks to bar people from this 
country because of ethnic origin to the 
bill’s passage which appears imminent, 
Will be a blessing to the Nation and its 
honor and conscience. 

I join with the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fong], a member of the committee 
who preceded me in his kind sentiments 
for those who have so long fought this 
Issue of, immigration reform, and have 
been so influential in bringing it out 
of eomnUttee, . The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr, Kennedy], who is in 
charge of. the bill, has performed most 
outstanding and yeoman service, in long, 
arduous, and exhaustive hearings, sit- 


ting through them day after day. It 
was my privilege to attend a good many 
of the hearings myself, though not 
nearly as many as he did, and the Senate 
is very much in his debt for his efforts in 
bringing the bill to the floor. 

The same is true of the Senate from 
North . Carolina [Mr, Ervin], though I 
do not agree with certain of the views 
upon which he insisted. He, also, par- 
ticipated most actively and with great 
diligence and interest in the hearings 
day after day, exhaustively questioning 
the witnesses, and then, when a bill was 
proposed which came reasonably close 
tp his views., did not engage in any stub- 
born opposition to it, but cooperated 
fully once he had made his basic point 
on the Western Hemisphere limitation 
in bringing the bill to the floor. 

I speak in the same regard of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DirksenI, who 
similarly cooperated in enabling us, at 
long last, to get a bill out of committee. 
The Senator from Hawaii IMr. Fong], 
who has already spoken, rendered yeo- 
man service also in this regard, as did 
the Senator .from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott]. . 

No, list of those who. fought hard for 
this effort, including every member of 
the Judiciary Committee who voted to 
report out the bill, could exclude the dis- 
tinguished name, of the .Senator from 
Michigan [Mi-. Hart], who for a very 
long time has worked diligently toward 
this end, I say to the present occupant 
of the Chair [Mi', Kennedy of New 
York], with whom I had the honor of 
participating in a recent public discus- 
sion on, the achievements of the Con- 
gress, that I was delighted with the great 
eloquence and conviction with which he 
spoke concerning the immigration bill. 

So, Mr. President, I am hopeful of get- 
ting the relatively vital but very impor- 
tant aspects of this matter behind us in 
one fashion or another. Where I take 
exception to what is in the bill as it 
stands. I am hopeful that we may pass 
the bill soon and join the House of Rep- 
resentatives In bring the matter to con- 
ference. I .regard the measure as the 
most historic immigration reform in this 
country in 40 years, this time on the con- 
structive side, on the right side, rather 
than as, in 1924, on the restrictive, and 
discriminatory side. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

,Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
commend the Senator from New York 
for the great work that he has done in 
the field of immigration legislation. I 
know very well of his deep interest in the 
problems of immigration. He has been 
an outspoken opponent of the national 
origins quota system during the entire 
time Of .his membership in this body. In 
expressing my own appreciation, I know 
I speak on behalf of all the members of 
the committee, for his attendance at the 
hearings, in which he was diligent, and 
for the great work that he performed in 
the subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee, and in seeing that the legislation 
came out on the floor. He has been in- 
terested, he has been concerned, he has 


been in attendance at the hearings. He 
has raised a number of extremely impor- 
tant questions; and I believe, from the 
dialog which took place in the hearings, 
of both the subcommittee and the full 
committee, that the bill is a better one 
because of his actions. I commend him 
for his interest, his participation, and 
his help. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. I hope 
our efforts will bear the fruit I feel they 
deserve. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I see the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pell] in the Chamber, and I under- 
stand that he wishes to take the floor. 
I should like to ask him at this time if 
it would be inconvenient for him if I 
called up my amendment and took 10 
minutes to explain it. 

Mr. PELL. There is absolutely no In- 
convenience to me; I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
very much for his courtesy. 

AMENDMENT NO. 457 

Mr. President, I call up my amendment 
No. 457 and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ken- 
nedy of New York in the chair) . The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, It is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the Record 
at this point. 

The amendment (No. 457) offered by 
Mr. Allott is as follows : 

On page 59, after line 15, Insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 25. (a) The second proviso of section 
212(e) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (75 Stat. 535; 8 TJ.S.C. 1182(e)) is 
amended to read as follows: 'Provided fur- 
ther, That ( 1 ) upon the favorable recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of State, pursu- 
ant to the request of an Interested United 
States Government agency, or of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
after he has determined that departure from 
the United States would Impose exceptional 
hardship upon the allen*s spouse or child 
(If such spouse or child is a citizen of the 
United States or a lawful resident alien) , or 
(2) upon written notification by the govern- 
ment of the country of which the alien is a 
citizen or national, advising the Attorney 
General that it has no objection to the alien’s 
remaining In the United States without de- 
parture therefrom, the Attorney General may 
waive the requirement of such two-year 
foreign residence abroad in the case of any 
alien whose admission to the United States 
is found by the Attorney General to be in 
the public interest:’. 

“(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply to any person who, prior to or 
after the effective date of this section, (1) 
acquired exchange visitor status under the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, or (2) acquired or ac- 
quires exchange visitor status within the 
purview of section 101(a) (15) (J).” 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, my 
amendment Is directed to section 
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212(e) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. That section of the act is con- 
cerned with the exchange visiters who 
come here under the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. I 
ask unamlm ous consent to have printed 
in the Record a definition of the term 
“exchange visitor.'’ 

There being no objection, the defini- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Definition of Term “Exchange Visitor 
The term includes “students, trainees, 
teachers, instructors, professors * * * lead- 
ers experts in fields of specialized knowl- 
edge or skill, and other Influential or dis- 
tinguished persons * * * performing artists 
and athletes.” (22 TJ.S.C. 2452.) 

•Mr. AT.T. OTT- Mr. President, section 
212(e) requires that such exchange visi- 
tors leave the United States for a period 
of at least 2 years before they may be 
eligible to apply for an Immigrant visa 
or to apply for permanent residence in 
the United States. 

There are two exceptions in section 
212(e) where the Attorney General may, 
if he finds it to be in the public interest, 
waive the requirement of the 2 years 
of foreign residence. The first of these 
is: ■ : : 

tjpon the favorable recommendation of 
the Secretary of State, pursuant to the re- 
quest of an Interested TJ.S. Government 
agency. . . 

Waivers granted under this exception 
are very, very few. I have a memoran- 
dum of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, revised in March 
of 1961, which states that the Depart- 
ment has adopted a stringent and a re- 
strictive policy with respect to request- 
ing waivers for foreign exchange visitors. 

That policy, I believe, continues ih effect 

" 

The second exception permits a waiver 
if the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization determines that depar- 
ture' from the United States would im- 
pose “exceptional hardship” upon the 
alien’s spouse or child. 

This exceptional hardship provision is 
also very restrictively construed. Prob- 
ably all Senators have, at one time or 
aridther, become familiar with a case 
where an alien has applied for a waiver 
of the 2-year foreign residence require- 
ment, on the basis of exceptional hard- 
ship. ' ft is clear that the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service will not per- 
mit such waiver on the bare fact of sepa- 
ration of a man from his family, nor on 
the fact that the family otherwise must 
go to the foreign land with the alien, 
wher<5 Customs and language may be un- 
known to that family. Even health prob- 
lems, which would better be treated if 
the individual were to remain In the 
United States, may not be considered ex- 
ceptional hardship meriting waiver of 
the foreign residence requirement. 

My amendment, Mr. President, would 
add another exception upon which a 
waiver of the 2-year foreign residence 
requirement might be based. The 
amendment would make a moderate, but 
important revision Ih section 212 ((e) by 
permitting waiver if the country of which 
the alien is a national or citizen advises 
the Attorney General in writing that It 


does not demand or insist upon the 
alien’s return to that country- The At- 
torney General still would have discre- 
tion in the approval of requests for such 
waiver and would be required, before ap- 
proving the waiver, to find that it was in 
the public interest. 

The basic purpose, of course, for the 
2 -year foreign residence requirement is 
to protect the integrity of she exchange 
program. This Is the reason also for the 
restrictive interpretation placed on the 
waiver provisions. In reviewing the leg- 
islative history of section 2 1 2 (e ) , I f ound 
that some countries were threatening to 
withdraw from the exchange program 
because their citizens, who had come as 
exchange visitors, were attempting to re- 
main here. In response, we enacted the 
2-year requirement which, in effect, 
promised those countries participating in 
the exchange program, that their citi- 
zens would return to then, for a stipu- 
lated period of time before allowing them 
to return to the United Ssates. 

But what of the individual who has 
come here as an exchange visitor, who 
desires to remain here, who could con- 
tribute much to our culture and whose 
own government has no particular de- 
sire to see him return? It seems wholly 
unnecessary for those peop le to be forced 
to depart and their forced departure 
adds absolutely nothing to the spirit, 
puipose, aftd Intent of the law under 
which they came here. The change I 
propose here simply adds, the latitude 
necessary to equitably resolve such cases, 
while still maintaining the integrity of 
the exchange act. 

Mr. President, I would have thought 
that such an obvious problem might have 
been handled administratively under 
present law. Such, however, is not the 
case.' My attention was cal led to this un- 
fortunate fact in 1963, when many cit- 
izens of Gunnison, Colo., called on me to 
see If I could prevent the deportation of 
a young Chinese lady who had come here 
as an exchange visitor. She had mar- 
ried here and the couple had a child. 
She had become an integral part of that 
community and the citizens were most 
incensed that she might be forced to re- 
turn to Taiwan. I was told also that the 
Chinese Government had no objection to 
her remaining here. At my suggestion 
she got a written statement from the 
Chinese Embassy here confirming that 
fact. All this was to no avail. The agen- 
cies concerned in our Government told 
me they had no discretion under section 
212(e) and that even though the young 
lady was both wife and mother of Ameri- 
can citizens and even though her own 
government had no objection to her re- 
maining here— even though she was a 
trained nurse, which is a critical cate- 
gory In this country — she was told that 
she would be required to l eave the coun- 
try for the 2 -year period before she 
could become a resident here. For- 
tunately, the deportation proceedings 
have been delayed, but the threat is still 
present. 

There is one other aspect of the prob- 
lem. As the Senator from Massachusetts 
knows, the Judiciary Committees of both 
the House and the Senate have estab- 
lished a firm policy against granting 


waivers of the foreign residence require- 
ment for exchange students. I would 
not argue with that policy, but I would 
represent, just as strongly as I can, that 
some avenue of relief should be open to 
worthy aliens in circumstances such as 
I have described. 

I might mention, too, that after I in- 
troduced a bill in 1963, similar to the 
amendment I proposed today to change 
section 212(e), I received letters from 
many parts of the country expressing 
hope that the law could be changed. I 
found the case with which I was con- 
cerned was by no means an isolated one. 

I find on page 20969 of the Congression- 
al Record for August 25 a discussion by 
several Members of the other body in 
which exactly the same sort of cases are 
involved. 

There are countries which participate 
in the exchange program which are over- 
populated or which have no real need 
nor opportunity to utilize the skills which 
their citizens may obtain here, and those 
countries have no objection to the ex- 
change student remaining here. The 
young lady in Gunnison had become a 
nurse, and as Senators know, nurses are 
in short supply in this country and we 
are doing all we can to increase their 
number. Yet, we will not permit ex- 
change students with all these equities to 
remain here. 

One more point, Mr. President, H.R. 
2580 embodies two principal concepts to 
replace the national origins quota sys- 
tem. The primary emphasis is on unit- 
ing or reuniting families. The second 
emphasis is on admitting those immi- 
grants who can contribute most to our 
society. I am in sympathy with those 
objectives and my amendment is fully 
in accord with them. The case which 
led me to submit the amendment is illus- 
trative. If a waiver could be given in 
this case, we would be preserving a fam- 
ily intact and acquiring for ourselves 
one with particular skills in short sup- 
ply in our country, while substracting 
not one iota from the purposes and inte- 
grity of the exchange act. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
matter with the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, and I am still hope- 
ful that he will be able to relent and ac- 
cept my amendment. However, he has 
explained to me that he has some prob- 
lems in this respect. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
First of all, let me commend the Sen- 
ator for his expression of confidence in 
the general outline of the proposed legis- 
lation. His support is meaningful. I 
also commend the Senator for his con- 
cern over a matter which has been 
brought to the attention of the members 
of the subcommittee a number of times, 
It has also been brought to the attention 
of the Department of Justice, and the 
Secretary of State. It is a matter in 
which I am in deep sympathy with the 
Senator from Colorado. 

I believe that every Member of the 
Senate has had, at one time or another, 
the kind of cases which the Senator from 
Colorado has outlined here this after- 
noon, and in many instances they have 
served as a source of injustice to people 
who are in the United States, who could 
make a contribution to this country. 
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One of the matters raised by the 
amendment of the Senator from Colora- 
do relates to scholarships and grants 
which are given individuals who come 
from foreign countries under our add pro- 
grams to the various nations. The schol- 
arships are made available under the 
general disposition of funds under foreign 
aid to persons who have promise, who 
have ability, and who can substantially 
benefit their countries by coming to the 
United States and taking advantage of 
our educational and other institutions. 

I understand that the concept behind 
such a program is to provide an oppor- 
tunity to young people Who have talent, 
and who can make some contributions 
to their country. The United States 
pays for many of these students, with 
the rather clear indication that these 
individuals^ whould return to benefit the 
countries from which they come. 

I understand the point being made by 
the Senator from Colorado. If the coun- 
try from which they come is willing to 
make a statement that those persons are 
not needed there, and we determine that 
they can contribute to the national in- 
terest by staying in this country, they 
should be permitted to do so. 

: Although I am in general sympathy 
with the Senatpr from Colorado, I 
would feel, before taking a position on 
this question, that probably’ we should 
have at least some' kind of attitude ex- 
pressed tjy the 'Secretary of State," who 
is intimately ' involved in this whole 
undertaking with respect to the avail- 
ability of aid funds and the implications 
of such an amendment on our foreign 
policy. However ’ I am in sympathy with 
the general theme arid the approach of 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? " 

■ Mir. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
yield. ' * 

Mr. ALLOTT, I dislike to interrupt 
the Senator, but he is entirely correct 
that this is the purpose of the exchange 
program, it causes us all a great deal of 
concern. Actually, the purpose is to help 
other" countries upgrade their technical 
capabilities, so their citizens who come 
to this country can go home arid be able 
to help those countries.' 

I know that this is not an easy area. 
It is a very complicated area. 

I believe thd Senator would agree that 
the amendment I, have offered places 
limitations which are rather strict and 
severe. First, a waiver would only be 
granted upon the recommendation of 
of the Secretary, of State at the request 
of an interested U.S. Government agency, 
or the Commissioner of Immigration after 
a finding of exceptional hardship, ’ or 
upon written notification of the country, 
advising the Attorney General that it has 
no objection to the alien remaining iri 
the pnited; j3iat,0js. Then, the Attorney 
General may waive the foreign residence 
requirement, but even iri that case it is 
within his discretion. Sp in the particu- 
lar amendment, which I have offered, I 
believe the Senator would agree, would 
he not, that we have tried to prohibit the 
category of exchange visitors from com- 
ing under the program arid simply stay- 
ing on. There are father stringent con- 


ditions which a person would have to 
fulfill before the laws were waived. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
agree with the Senator from Colorado. 
Even if the amendment were included 
in the legislation, there are other regu- 
lations which would apply, giving 
flexibility to the Attorney General before 
making a final determination in such 
questions. I believe that is true. 

As I have said, I am in general sym- 
pathy with the objectives and spirit of 
this amendment. I, too, have seen simi- 
lar cases of individuals who have come 
here. I mentioned in my original re- 
marks that many students come here 
under the Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act of 1961. I am sure 
those students could come to this country 
to attend a university or college on other 
scholarships which would be available 
to them, and not be involved in these aid 
programs. This fact would seem to give 
greater authority to the suggestions 
made by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as appears on page 20969 of 
the Congressional Record for August 
25, 1965, Mr. Feighan stated as follows. 
He was asked if this question would be 
dealt with in tfie coming session of Con- 
gress. He said: 

Very definitely; we Intend to go Into that 
as expeditiously as possible. We have been 
consuming our. time of course to a great ex- 
tent on the blil presently under considera- 
tion, but the gentleman can be assured that 
we will take that up before this session of 
the Congress adjourns. 

May I inquire of the Senator from 
Massachusetts what his attitude or dis- 
position would be in reference to these 
matters coming up at the first of the 
year, as they should, and toward giving 
consideration — I am not asking him to 
commit himself, but I am talking about 
giving consideration and study — to this 
type of legislation. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Of 
course, I would have to consult with the 
chairman of the subcommittee, of which 
I am a member — I have been acting 
chairman — but it has been my under- 
standing, in conversations which I have 
had with the Attorney General and with 
the State Department, that they are re- 
viewing not only the question which has 
been raised by the Senator from Colo- 
rado, but related problems, and that they 
are going to make suggestions in the 
form of omnibus legislation, to be stud- 
ied by the committee next year. 

I would hope that the area which has 
been suggested by the Senator from 
Colorado would be an area on which the 
committee would have hearings and lis- 
ten to the attitudes which would be ex- 
pressed on this particular problem, so it 
might have some understanding and 
comprehension of them. If that were 
done, I think it would be very useful. 
The fact that the Senator from Colorado 
has raised the question puts an addi- 
tional burden on the members of the 
committee to make sure it is done. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator in charge of the 
bill. With the assurances he has just 
given me, I am quite satisfied with the 
time eleirient. I understand, from pre- 


vious conversations with the Senator 
this afternoon, that those concerned 
with the bill are anxious not to inject 
these somewhat collateral issues into the 
issue of this particular bill. I can sym- 
pathize with that point of view. 

Mr. President, because of the assur- 
ances that have been given with respect 
to going into this matter, not only by the 
statement of the chairman in the House 
of Representatives, but also here from 
the Senator in charge of the bill, I shall 
withdraw my amendment. 

I express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pell], who yielded his place on the 
floor in order that I might have an op- 
portunity to offer my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Allott] 
withdraws his amendment. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pell] is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the most distressing shortcomings in our 
immigration laws, as they relate to aliens 
residing in the United States, is the ab- 
sence of any time limitation on the insti- 
tution of deportation proceedings. 

It is an established principle of law 
that justice requires a time limit within 
which authorities must commence pro- 
ceedings against an individual for any 
alleged crime. The reason for the statute 
of limitation principle as a basic element 
of justice is simly the heavy burden that 
is placed upon an accused person in lo- 
cating witnesses and evidence after the 
lapse of many years. 

It is hard enough for the Government, 
with its many resources, to locate wit- 
nesses and evidence after 25 to 30 years 
have passed. But the resources of the 
Federal Government are virtually bot- 
tomless, if it decides to go to the expense 
of prosecuting such a case. 

For the defendant, a reasonable de- 
fense can be almost impossible. 

So in the case of the criminal code, 
we have a time limit within which a per- 
son must be prosecuted, and after which 
he may not. The ohly exceptions to this 
rule are usually capital cases. 

Yet in the case of actions for which de- 
portation proceedings may be brought, 
there is no time limit. These actions may 
not even be of so serious a nature that 
a criminal prosecution is possible. 

Yet the Immigration Service is able to 
institute proceedings by reason of actions 
that it alleges took place far in excess of 
a time limit that would apply to a 
criminal prosecution. 

Two cases in my own State, wherein 
proceedings for deportation were 
brought some 25 to 30 years after the al- 
leged acts took place aroused my interest 
in what I found to be a serious short- 
coming in the administration of justice. 
Other Senators have learned of similar 
situations affecting their constituents. 

One case was shocking and aroused 
many people in my State, particularly 
the lawyers in my State. 

It is known as the Mackie case. It 
involves a baby born in Finland, whose 
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parent! were naturalized American, citi- 
zens ajjd. who had gone back to Finland 
for & visit. At the age of 6 month!, he 
was brought to .the .United States, His 
associates were in the United States dur- 
ing his whole lifetime. During the de- 
pression in the 1930‘s, he attended vari- 
ous meetings which subsequently tsrere 
described, by the immigration authorities 
to be at least Communist-dominated 
meetings, although we have the sworn 
affidavit that at no time was Mackie a 
member of the Communist Party, and 
that he attended meetings which he was 
led to believe were meetings that would 
help the unemployed get employment. 

More than 20 years later, the immigra- 
tion authorities, under the administra- 
tive processes and immigration pro- 
cedures, ordered him to be deported. 

He is over in Finland today. He has 
no friends there. His relatives are re- 
mote. He was unable to speak the 
Finnish language. In my State of Ore- 
gon, in the city of Portland, this man 
had led an exemplary life as a family 
Hian arid" had raised a family. He was 
a' house painter. No crime had been 
charged against him. However, because 
dtotng that particular era we had a con- 
cern and hysteria about people belong- 
ing to leftwing organizations, or because 
they had' attended leftwing meetings, 
and "the use by the immigration author- 
ities of typical stool pigeons who testified 
at the administrative hearings, but not 
before a jury, this man was deported. 

Let me say to the American people 
that that, is one reason why the senior 
Senator, from Oregon in 20 years of serv- 
ice in this body has protested this kind 
of injustice, under which people are in 
fact sentenced,' but outside the field of 
crirninal law protection. , 

I am glad that according to the note 
that has just been handed to me, this 
Was' dprie in fhe Kennedy administration 
or by the present Presiding Officer of the 
Senate (Mr. ttEXNEoy. .of New York in 
the chair! , who was Attorney General 
during the Kennedy administration, but 
tha|,it wasfipue.prior to that time, 

l am, thinking about the principle that 
is involved. 1 do' riot care under what 
adniiriistratioh " it arises! , The basic 
principle of fair trial in the United States 
is too precious to have run roughshod 
over by the U.S, immigration authorities. 

I say to those Americans who have a 
tendency to brush these matters aside, 
that" it, r meftUS a lof of difference if they 
of one of their’s become involved,.. r . 

As the senior Senator from Oregon, 
it is my obligation to rise up, in justice, 
wherever I find certain practices by the 
immigration authorities or anybody else. 

The time is long overdue when the 
immigration organization of the U.S. 
Government should be brought under 
some checks and balance controls, and 
subjected to the basic principles of fair 
procedure guaranteeing Americans the 
protection from the kind of harassment 
and penalty Mackie was subjected to. 

Mackie Is over in Finland removed 
from his family, on the basis of a charge 
that immigration authorities never 
established before a jury. He was sup- 
posed to be a Communist sympathizer. 


Senators, know what we should .have 
done, with the power of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Mackie was 
brought over here at age 6 months, 
legally admitted. He grew up and lived 
in an American environment. It was an 
American environment that produced 
him. 

When I think of all the authorities we 
have for the proper surveillance of this 
person, I am not at all moved by the 
administrative ruling of the immigra- 
tion authorities that such a person could 
become a danger to the body politic of 
the United States. Shame on us, to 
think we could be guilty of such an in- 
justice to a human being. 

I cite this as an example of what can 
and does go on in the Immigration Serv- 
ice without a statute of limitations. 

The senior Senator from Oregon is 
pleading for a statute of limitations, and 
he is pleading with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennedy] to take 
his amendment to conference because it 
is an eminently fair amendment and 
ought to go to conference, and we ought 
to write it on the statute books. 

I see on the floor the great former 
Attorney General of the State of New 
York [Mr. JavitsI. 

Senator Javits included In his immi- 
gration bill of 1963, a bill 1 joined him In 
cosponsoring, a 10-year limitation on 
the bringing of these proceedings. Also 
in 1963, I introduced my own measure, 
S. 1500, imposing a 5-year limit on the 
bringing of proceedings for deportation 
or loss of nationality. I used 5 years in 
my bill because that is the standard for 
federal crimes. 

But in 1963, I also introduced, with 
Senator Hart as a cosponsor, S. 1501, 
which sought to approach the matter 
differently by prohibiting deportation 
proceedings from being brought against 
any person who was lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence before his 14th 
birthday, and establishing u 10-year limi- 
tation for all other cases. The objective 
of this bill was to consider that young 
people who lawfully entered the country 
before the age of 14 should not be subject 
to deportation at all. 

The several bills introduced in the last 
10 years on this subject and I have 
mentioned only a few of them, indicate 
considerable Interest In the subject 
among Members of Congress. Although 
the subject matter does not affect as 
many as does the obnoxious national 
origins quota, it is nonetheless a bad pro- 
vision of law and deserves to be remedied. 

Page 26 of the report of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee states, and I quote: 

As previously Indicated, tie Instant bill 
does not embody a comprehensive revision 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
However, the Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Naturalization did give consideration to 
many proposals contained in other bills 
pending before the subcommittee which 
would have amended the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in other respects. Included 
In the suggested changes were proposals to 
establish a Board of Visa J .ppeals^ and to 
establish a statute of limitations In deporta- 
tion cases. In the course cf the subcom- 
mittee’s consideration of those two proposals, 
it was Indicated by the Attorn ty General that 


V ■ [ 

while he did not think It appropriate at this 
time to institute such’ changes without 
further study, he expressed his willingness 
to undertake a complete study of the pro- 
posals, to discuss the desirability of the 
estabUshment of a Board of Visa Appeals 
with the Secretary of State and to report 
seasonably on the above matters. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not know of many 
other provisions in this immigration 
law that is quite as offensive to law, 
leaving aside political sciences, as the 
failure to have a statute of limitations. 

The Senator pointed out one glaring 
inequity. 

There have been cases of people who, 
on the threat of deportation, had heart 
attacks, who had been in this country 
for 30 to 35 years; following the de- 
portable offense. 

The Attorney General has again — and, 
we will hold him to it — agreed to bring 
us back a report on this procedural 
change so that we can act on it. One 
reason offered for not supporting the 
statute of limitations by the Depart- 
ment of Justice is that it is a procedural 
change, and we are dealing primarily 
in this bill with a change in the national 
origins system. 

I do not blame the Senator from 
Oregon a bit for offering this amend- 
ment now and pressing it. I can under- 
stand his reason perfectly. Perhaps I 
am not so free to do it as he is, because 
he is not a member of the committee. 
He has had a similar experience when 
he has been in a position of authority 
with respect to a certain bill. This was 
a difficult bill to get out of committee, 
and we had given some ground to get it 
out. 

I have studied the subject carefully. 
It is really one of the most depressing, 
deplorable, unjust aspects of law that I, 
as a lawyer, interested in due process, 
have seen on the statute books of the 
United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the Senator from 
New York. No one has fought harder to 
remedy this injustice than the senior 
Senator from New York, as evidenced by 
the legislation that he has introduced, 
and to which I have already referred. 

But one cannot study these cases with- 
out rending his heart. It is heartbreak- 
ing to think that our Government should 
perpetrate shocking injustices upon hu- 
man beings merely because they happen 
to be of alien birth. Senators have 
heard me say before, and I shall say so 
again this afternoon, that, after all, the 
test of a democratic form of government 
is whether it is always willing to deal 
with individual injustices that any of its 
processes or procedures create. 

Whenever this Government becomes 
so complex, so big, or so cold in the ad- 
ministration of its affairs that it will nbt 
pay attention to human injustices, the 
American people had better watch out 
for their freedoms. The senior Senator 
from Oregon is talking this afternoon 
about a basic liberty, without which men 
are not free — that is, a fair trial. 
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There is nothing fair or just about the 
procedures of the U.S. Immigration 
Service in this respect. I regret that 
the administrators of the U.S. Immigra- 
tion Service, for years past, have not 
come before Congress to ask that they be 
shorn of this arbitrary, discretionary 
power they have exercised to the in- 
justice of human beings. What do they 
fall back on? They say that the law 
permits it; that the law authorizes them 
to act in that way. That is always a 
good escape hatch for one to practice 
arbitrary, capricious power. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon favors the sealing of 
that escape hatch. The Senator from 
Oregon is making a plea that we give to 
human beings, be they immigrants or 
natural bom citizens, a fair trial to de- 
termine whether there is justification for 
deporting them. 

A fair trial cannot be had without a 
statute of limitations. We know that 
basic in Anglo-Saxon justice is the 
guarantee of a limitation upon the prose- 
cution powers of the government. We 
also know that a statute of limitations is 
essential if we really and truly are to 
implement the presumption of innocence 
doctrine. 

The trouble with the Immigration 
Service in many cases is that it proceeds 
on the presumption of guilt; and 
because Congress has not included basic 
legal protections for a fair trial, the 
duty then is upon the one accused to 
prove his innocence. That procedure 
cannot be justified. That is why I am 
urging the favorable consideration of 
my amendment. 

I have quoted the present Attorney 
General, who, I think by clear implica- 
tion, recognizes my plea as highly meri- 
torious, when he says — and the commit- 
tee quotes him — that he will take this 
matter under study and submit a report 
in the future. 

Mr. President, I do not think we can 
wait. I gather that it can be assumed 
from what the Attorney General has said 
that he will make a recommendation of 
his own in the near future on the subject 
of a limitation of immigration proceed- 
ings. I regret that he has not made such 
a recommendation before this. I do not 
know why he, has not; he has known 
about the problem. The injustices have 
been perpetrated over and over again 
for more than a decade; since, in fact, 
the statute of limitations that existed be- 
fore 1952 was repealed. That was a 
5-year statute comparable with the one 
I have proposed in my bill S. 1500, that we 
return to, 

I am offering my amendment today 
because I do not believe the responsibility 
can be left entirely to the Department of 
Justice. The initial responsibility lies 
with Congress. We originally imposed 
the limitation; then in 1952 we repealed 
it. It is up to Congress to reestablish it. 

Senators have undoubtedly received 
from the American Civil Liberties Union 
a memorandum on this subject. It is 
headed “Proposed Statute of Limitations 
on Deportation,” It begins with a pro- 
posed amendment to the pending bill. 
However, the language I am offering now 
is not the language suggested in the 
memorandum of the American Civil 


Liberties Union, but is the text of my bill 
S. 1500, of the 88th Congress. Neverthe- 
less, the impact of the language is the 
same. 

The remainder of the memorandum is 
an excellent exposition of the background 
of limitations on deportation proceed- 
ings. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit I.) 

Mr. MORSE. , Mr. President, the bar 
associations, and the Pres’dent’s Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion which reported in 1953, have been 
highly critical of the absence of this 
limitation. 

We just heard a statement by the for- 
mer attorney general of the State of 
New York, but large numbers of leaders 
of the bar across this country share 
the view of the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon. They have written to me in the 
last several years in support of a statute 
of limitations to be added to our body 
of immigration law. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The committee sat from 
February until a few weeks ago con- 
ducting hearings on the bill, and this 
problem was never investigated. Does 
not the Senator from Oregon agree with 
the Senator from North Carolina that it 
would be a more proper procedure for 
the Senator from Oregon to submit his 
amendment for reference to the com- 
mittee, and to let hearings be conducted 
on both sides of the question before Con- 
gress takes action? The Senator’s 
amendment was not offered during the 
hearings. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
North Carolina is quite correct. That 
would be preferable. But I do not know 
why the delightful senior Senator from 
North Carolina, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Members of this body and 
a former justice of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court, recognizing the hole in 
the bill, did not offer the amendment 
himself, or apprise the senior Senator 
from Oregon of the fact that this prob- 
lem was before the committee. 

I say to the Senator quite frankly that, 
considering the multitude of things that 
my complex life causes me to deal with 
in the Senate, this is one of the things 
which has slipped by me. I am very 
sorry that it has. However, now that I 
see the problem, that would not relieve 
me of my responsibility of offering the 
amendment. 

This is nothing new. The Committee 
on the Judiciary is rather well aware 
of the views of the senior Senator from 
Oregon. I have offered amendments 
and bills before which have been before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
so have many other Senators. I offered 
a private bill in the Maekie case. The 
bill was before the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

I say to my good friend, the Senator 
from North Carolina, that I am exceed- 
ingly disappointed that the members on 


the Committee on the Judiciary have 
not heretofore reported the Maekie bill 
from the committee. However, I believe 
it is important that the senior Senator 
from Oregon raise the question this af- 
ternoon. 

I am not naive. I am not blind as to 
what my parliamentary situation is. 
However, I hope that we can get some 
understanding or agreement now. 

I was directing my remarks to the 
Senator in charge of the bill, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts. I hope 
that we can get some understanding 
from the committee. I know that the 
policy is to add no amendments to the 
bill. I hope that we can have an under- 
standing that the amendment will be 
taken to conference, or that we can have 
some hearings on the problem come 
January. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr, President, I tell the 
senior Senator from Oregon, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, and as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary 
itself, that I shall try to obtain speedy 
hearings on an amendment of this 
nature. 

Several years ago I attended a hear- 
ing of the Committee on the Judiciary 
which caused me to believe that perhaps 
there may be something to be said in 
opposition to a statute of limitations. 

We had a hearing on an amendment 
providing a rule of estoppel and a rule 
of res adjudicata in immigration mat- 
ters. We found that the king of the 
underworld — the boss of the underworld 
in New Orleans — had successfully fought 
deportatiop for something like 14 or 15 
years. Every time the authorities were 
about to deport him, he would obtain an- 
other writ of habeas corpus from a dif- 
ferent Federal judge. 

The United States was powerless to de- 
port from the country a man who, in 
large measure, was corrupting the city 
of New Orleans and its environs. 

Mr. MORSE. They were not power- 
less to place him in prison. 

Mr. ERVIN. They could not have him 
deported. He had a multitude of habeas 
corpus writs issued, and, under the rule, 
neither res adjudicata nor deportation 
was applicable. 

If my recollection serves me correctly, 
I believe that the present occupant of 
the chair, the junior Senator from New 
York TMr. Kennedy] was serving as At- 
torney General of the United States at 
that time and has some familiarity with 
the problem. 

I say to the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon that I believe a good case can be 
made for the proposition that, if a man 
comes to America illegally and engages in 
underworld activities, he ought not to 
have the benefit of a simple statute of 
limitations. 

I agree that if a man comes here il- 
legally and becomes a useful member of 
society and can show that fact, he ought 
not to be deported. Under the bill as 
amended at the instance of the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Hawaii and I, a man who comes here il- 
legally and becomes a useful and good 
citizen can acquire permanent residence 
here and eventual citizenship. However, 
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I. assure the senior Senator from Oregon 
t'hat I sHalf do all I can do to obtain a 
speedy consideration of the bill by the 
subcommittee and by the committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JAWTS. I wish to inform the 
Senator of what occurred. I think it has 
very great bearing on the assurance 
which is most gratifyingly given by the 
Senator from North Carolina, I offered 
the statute of limitation as a part of the 
bill (S. 1093) I introduced last February 
and again in the subcommittee as an 
amendment and proposed to submit this 
very limitation to which the Senator has 
referred as ah amendment on the floor, 
in our informal discussions in the com- 
mittee, as is quite understandable in view 
Of the fact that any amendment of this 
character, if agreed to, would very mate- 
rially delay the passage of the legisla- 
tion, I refrained from actually pressing 
it to a vote In the interest of getting 
prompt and favorable action on the bill. 
That was the reason for the assurance 
which we had from the Attorney Gen- 
eral and which is specifically referred to 
at page 26 of the report. 

I should like to join my distinguished 
colleague who, I think on the whole, in 
view of liis views concerning this type of 
legislation, has really strained to try to 
join with us in an effort to secure pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

I assure the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon that, whatever he may do on this 
matter — and I shall vote with him, as I 
said— he has one indefatigable fighter 
trying to get this done as a lawyer, with- 
out any regard to what one thinks of 
the immigration law. 

•X believe that the Senator from Oregon 
was correct In saying what he did to 
tbe Senator from North Carolina. We 
may very well find a great ally by virtue 
of this very thing, because It is the kind 
of thing that is very offensive to a law- 
yer. I believe that the Senator from 
North Carolina, whatever may be our dif- 
ference of view, in some areas is a law- 
yer’s' lawyer: ■ ' 

I Join the Senator and assure him that 
I shall move heaven and earth to obtain 
action. 

.Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina knows my 
record of handling legislation and facing 
up to the parliamentary realities in the 
Senate arid cooperating to work out the 
best adjustment possible. 

I have had cooperation from the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina in connection 
with some education amendments. The 
Senator will recall that when we had a 
so-called judicial review amendment, he 
urged a vote on the judicial review 
amendment. I was hoping that he would 
not, but he had a perfect right to do 
that, and the amendment did go to a 
vote, The opposition prevailed, not be- 
cause We Were Opposed to a judicial re- 
view, but because we felt that, under the 
parliamentary situation which existed on 
the floor of the Senate, it was a mistake 
to Jeopardize the interest of the educa- 
tion bill itself by adding to it the judicial 
review amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina and the Senator from 


Kentucky [Mr, CooperI. 'But after his 
amendment was defeated, to the great 
credit of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina and the Senator from Kentucky, 
they cooperated completely with me as 
chairman of that committee, and as the 
Senator in charge of that bill, in the 
handling of the judicial review amend- 
ment, 

I deeply regret — and it is not the fault 
of the Senator from North Carolina — 
that the Morse judicial review bill, co- 
sponsored subsequently by the Senator 
from North Carolina and the Senator 
from Kentucky and others, has not yet 
come to a hearing. 

Arguing by analogy, I believe that the 
amendment which I of’er now, and 
which I shall subsequently offer as a bill 
this afternoon if it is not accepted, 
should come to an early hearing before 
the Committee on the Judiciary next 
January. However, I trge again, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, that the Morse-Ervin-Cooper- 
Clark judicial review measure should 
come to a hearing before the Committee 
on the Judiciary this coming January. 
These vital matters should not be post- 
poned. We ought to get on to a hearing. 

Of course, I am fully aware of the par- 
liamentary situation tha; confronts me. 
The senior Senator from Oregon will not 
be a party this afternoon to jeopardizing 
the passage of this immigration bill. The 
heart of the immigration bill, as far as 
I am concerned, is, of ijourse, the na- 
tional origins feature of it. I believe 
that It is important that we get the 
measure passed. 

As I say, if I am unable to have this 
amendment agreed to ar d taken to con- 
ference by voluntary agreement, then I 
shall withdraw the amendment and in- 
troduce it this afternoon as a bill and 
send it to the desk as a separate bill, and 
leave it at the desk unt.l Friday of this 
week at 5 pm. for any who want to co- 
sponsor the measure with me. We can 
then let it go to the Committee on the 
Judiciary in the hope that there will be 
hearings on It early in the next session of 
Congress. 

I would not want the Record to stand 
on the argument of the Senator from 
North Carolina without any comment 
by the senior Senator from Oregon on 
what I think is not a sound argument, 
which has been made by the Senator 
from North Carolina by way of opposition 
to the statute of limitations. 

I have been impressed by the argu- 
ment of the Justice Department and the 
immigration authorities, in particular, 
that there should not be any statute of 
limitations available in the cases of the 
underworld characters who may be of 
alien birth, who have gotten into this 
country. 

What we ought to do is convict them 
and put them in prise n, like any other 
criminals. Even these unsavory char- 
acters are in no small measure the pro- 
duct of our own conditioning. I do not 
wish to believe, and I refuse to believe, 
that the only way we can handle crim- 
inals who did not happen to be born in 
this country is to deport them. I do 
not believe we should deport such people 


to any other country. I think we should 
convict them and put them in prison, 
where they belong. That is my answer. 

But even those unsavory characters, 
in my judgment, from the point of view 
of fair dealing with human beings, are 
entitled to a statute of limitations. They 
are entitled to have the Government 
proceed against them within the period 
of time called for by my proposed statute 
of limitations. If they are not proved 
guilty within that period of time, then 
we should deal with their guilt, if any 
subsequently develops after the running 
of the statute of limitations, convict 
them, and put them in prison. 

Be that as it may. I would point out 
to the Senator from North Carolina that 
my amendment affects only aliens who 
were lawfully admitted, not those who 
entered Illegally. 

Before I last yielded to the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], I was 
making the point that bar associations, 
leading lawyers, lawyers on various law 
enforcement councils, and even repre- 
sentatives of judicial councils, have de- 
plored the very weakness in the admin- 
istration of the immigration laws about 
which I have been speaking this after- 
noon. 

I agree with the Senator from North 
Carolina. In an appropriate hearing in 
the early part of next year, I shall mar- 
shal that opinion evidence. I shall also 
marshal whatever documentation is 
available in support of my bill. The 
Senator from North Carolina may be 
sure I shall be In the front row the morn- 
ing he opens his hearings, asking to be 
recognized as witness. 

I repeat, as I close these remarks, that 
I believe the amendment I intended to 
offer is a sound and desirable one. It 
would not relate to anyone who entered 
the country in violation of the immigra- 
tion laws. It would safeguard illegally 
admitted persons from being deported, 
and from having loss of citizenship pro- 
ceedings brought for acts said to have 
been committed but which may have oc- 
curred 15, 20 or 30 years ago. I do not 
believe longtime residents of the United 
States should be subjected to what I con- 
sider to be this grossly unfair treatment, 
and therefore I plead with the Senate to 
give favorable consideration to such 
amendment, although I would not deny 
my friend, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennedy] an opportunity 
either to accept or reject the amend- 
ment and take it to conference. I am 
merely asking him to tell me what he 
would do should I offer it. I should not 
press for a vote, if the Senator felt in 
good faith he could not take it to con- 
ference, It may very well be that the 
Senator may see some advantage in 
taking it to conference, to get the con- 
ference reaction to it, and, if rejected 
there, it could be considered as a bill 
later. 

On the other hand, if the Senator tells 
me he thinks it would be a mistake to 
take it to conference, I shall not even 
offer it as an amendment to the bill, but 
send it to the desk and ask to have it 
appropriately referred. In such event I 
shall ask that It remain at the desk until 
5 p.m. this coming Friday, for cosigners. 
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Exhibit I 

Proposed Statute of Limitations on Depor- 
tation (Memorandum of Civil Liberties 
Union Amendment) 

(A) PRESENT SITUATION 
X. For 65 years prior to the 1952 law there 
had been a statute of limitations on deporta- 
tion proceedings. From 1917 there was a 
general 5-year period of limitations for bring- 
ing deportation proceedings after improper 
entry, except for: 

(a) deportable offenses committed in the 
United S.tates;, 

(b) subversive aliens; and 

(c) entry in violation of quota require- 
ments or with improper visa. 

2. Under the 1952 act, all statutes of limi- 
tations are eliminated, and deportation pro- 
ceedings can be brought at any time, no mat- 
ter how remote from the Improper entry (sec. 
241). 

(a) Although there is no period of limi- 
tations whatsoever for bringing deportation 
proceedings, in three instances the statute 
specifies that the ground of deportation must 
have occurred “within 5 years after entry”: 
Institutionalization at public expense for 
mental disease (sec. 241(a)(3)), public 
charge (sec. 241(a) (8) ), conviction of viola- 
tions of the provisions of title I of the Alien 
Registration Act of 1940 (sec. 241(a) (15)). 

(b) The 1952 act retroactively eliminated 
previous statutes' of limitations (sec. 241(d)). 

(B) PURPOSE AND OPERATION OP STATUTES OP 

LIMITATIONS 

1. Statutes of limitations have a twofold 
purpose, to protect innocent persons from 
prosecution of claims at a time when evi- 
dence in defense is not available, and to 
spare the courts from litigation of stale 
claims “after memories have faded, witnesses 
died or disappeared, and evidence lost” Chase 
Securities Corp. v. Donaldson , 325 U.S. 304, 
314 (1944). 

2. Under the Federal criminal law, a gen- 
eral 5-year statute of limitations is applica- 
ble to crimes not punishable by death, 18 
U,S.C. 3282. Arson, robbery, burglary, for- 
gery, white slave traffic, assault with a deadly 
weapon, and larceny are punishable only if 
proceedings are instituted within 5 years. 

S. Likewise, civil actions are subject to 
statutes of limitations of varying periods. 

4, The Internal Security Act of 1950, §4(e), 
provided a 10-year statute' of limitations for 
conspiracy to establish a totalitarian dicta- 
torship in the United States under foreign 
domination or control. 

5. Under the Federal criminal law, fraud- 
ulent procurement of citizenship or natural- 
ization is subject to a 10-year statute of 
limitations 18 U.S.C. 3291. 

0, i n some countries an alien’s admission 
for permanent residence exempts him from 
deportation (Peru) . In Brazil, aliens who are 
married to citizens and who are responsible 
for the support of citizens may not be de- 
ported. The most common statute of lim- 
itations in foreign countries is a 5-year pe- 
riod. Canada grants this limitation to most 
offenses excepting subversives. Australia has 
a 5-year period with limited exceptions. 

(C) RATIONALE FOR PRESENT LAW 
The major report of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee leading to the enactment of the 
1952 law justffied the present' provisions as 
follows: 

“It is the recommendation of the subcom- 
mittee. th{il the time limitation on their 
deportation after entry should be eliminated. 
If the cause for exclusion existed at the 
time of entry, it is believed that such aliens 
are just as undesirable at any subsequent 
time as they are within the 5 years after 
entry * * * all aliens who become public 
changes at any time after entry * * * should 
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be subject to deportation at any time” (S. 
Rept. No. 1515, 81st Cong., 2d sess., pp. 
389-390). 

(D) CONGRESSIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

' The House Committee on Immigration 
(79th Cong., 1st sess., H, Rept. No. 1312, p. 
16) recommended a 10-year statute of lim- 
itations on deportation under the 1924 Im- 
migration Act. 

(E) RECOMMENDATIONS OP PRESIDENTIAL 

COMMISSION 

The President’s Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization in its 1953 report 
had the following to say as to periods of 
limitations on deportation: 

“That it is wrong to keep the threat of 
punishment indefinitely over the head of 
one who breaks the law is a principle deeply 
rooted in the ancient traditions of our legal 
system. The law requires that criminal 
prosecutions, except for capital offenses, such 
as murder and treason, be brought within a 
fixed period of time or not at all. A 
similar dispensation governs the enforcement 
of civil liabilities. 

“Indeed, the 1952 statute retroactively re- 
scind the limited statute of limitations fixed 
by previous law. An alien who entered the 
United States 25 years ago and whose entry 
involved a purely technical violation en- 
joyed immunity from deportation for the 
last 20 years. Under the 1952 act he is now 
again subject to deportation. The act 
threatens the security of many aliens and 
their families. Their immunities have been 
removed, and they may be torn out of their 
accustomed places in the communities in 
which they live, no matter how exemplary 
their conduct over a long period of years 
* * * the new act actually restores the threat 
of cruel and Inhuman punishment for of- 
fenses long since forgiven. 

“This undue severity is underscored by the 
fact that although prosecutions for aggra- 
vated criminal violations of the Immigra- 
tion laws are subject to a 3-year statute of 
limitations, deportation proceedings for such 
violations — as well as for infractions which 
offend no criminal law — are governed by no 
statute of limitations and may be brought — 
more than say 20 or 40 years after an alien 
entered the United States. No one has 
suggested any sound reason why the purpose 
of limitations — recognition of the unfairness 
Involved In requiring a person to make a de- 
fense long after the event when It is diffi- 
cult or Impossible to assemble witnesses and 
evidence — does not apply to Immigration 
matters at least with equal force as to prose- 
cutions for serious crimes. 

"It Is said that the existence of a statute 
of limitations would encourage aliens to en- 
ter the United States in violation of the im- 
migration laws. A person who enters or re- 
mains in the United States in violation of 
the immigration laws should be subject to 
deportation from the United States, but the 
consequences of such a violation should be 
enforced against him within a reasonable 
time. Their is a fundamental public purpose 
which is served by statutes of limitations 
for crimes and In civil actions. This is Just 
as important an objective of law enforce- 
ment as the avoidance of violation of law” 
(pp. 197-198). 

The Commission recommended “that the 
immigration statute should provide that a 
deportation proceeding may not be com- 
menced against any alien more than 10 years 
after the violation occurred” (pp. 197-198). 

<r) ANALYSIS or SITUATION 

1. Persons who have entered the United 
States Illegally or who have Improperly ob- 
tained naturalization should be subject to 
removal' of the status so Improperly at- 
tained; 


2. But the absence of a statute of limita- 
tions covering deportation is an undesirable 
departure from basic principles of law. There 
is no valid reason for denying to such persons 
what Is basic to. aur jurisprudence, protec- 
tion from raking up old and dead Issues after 
a reasonable period of time, after which 
memories of witnesses have faded, contem- 
poraneous sources of information are no 
longer available, and the general peace of 
the community would be unduly upset. Un- 
der present law an alien can he deported for 
something that took place 50 years ago, even 
if it were only of a purely minor technical 
character. This means that people who have 
lived substantially their entire Jives in the 
United States can he torn away from their 
families and sent to lands which are utterly 
foreign to them; 

3. There is no showing whatsoever of a 
need for a change in the 65 year old practice 
of a statute of limitations for deportation; 

4. The failure to provide for a reasonable 
period of limitations, after which deporta- 
tion procedings are based, is unjust, unwar- 
ranted, and contrary to the fundamental 
pattern of American law; and 

5. In view of the present pattern of sta- 
tutes of limitations in Federal law, a strong 
argument could be advanced for a 5 year 
statute of limitations for deportation. How- 
ever, in view of the recommendations by a 
congressional committee and a Presidential 
Commission for a 10-year period, a 10-year 
statute of limitations for instituting deporta- 
tion should be enacted. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr, KENNEDY of Massachusetts.' I 
should be happy to cosponsor the bill the 
Senator says he will send to the desk. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is already 
a cosponsor. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
But I feel that the record on the matter 
of deportation has been established in the 
committee and it has been quite clear 
since the very earliest date when the At- 
torney General of the United States tes- 
tified before the committee, that this 
matter merited further, real, considera- 
tion. 

The Attorney General was subjected to 
considerable examination and question- 
ing by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
JavitsI, who has demonstrated great 
concern, not only on this matter, but on 
the establishment of a board of visa ap- 
peals, as well as by other members of the 
committee who have been concerned 
about the question of deportations and 
other matters affecting the basic rights 
of citizens, both naturalized and alien. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pell] has followed the hearings closely 
and has been deeply concerned about the 
question of deportation. He has spoken 
to me, and I know to other members of 
the committee. Many other Members of 
the Senate have likewise expressed their 
concern. 

So I thank the Senator from Oregon 
for once more, as the senior Senator 
from New York has done earlier in the 
day, doing great service on the whole 
question by suggesting the need for ac- 
tive consideration in this area. 

During the discussions and the mark- 
up in the subcommittee, we had assur- 
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fcncea fram $lie AifeWfiK Ofperal that 
hiaitpr pj coucerni to his 
office, ana Should b§, a matter of concern 
to the members of the csmtpittee. More- 
over, In the commljtee report, on page 
26, under the title of “Other Matters,” it 
is stated : ( 

As previously Indicated,' the instant bill 
does not embody a comprehensive revision 
Of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Certainly, Mr. ih-esident, if it did, the 
matters raised by the senior Senator 
from Oregon unquestionably would have 
to be considered and perhaps included. 
The report goes on to state : 

However, the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tlon _a|id”i|4ttiraUzatlon,dld’ give considera- 
tion tp many proposals ' contained in other 
bills pending before the subcommittee which 
would' have amended, the immigration and 
nationality Act in other respents. Included 
in the suggested changes were proposals to 
establish, a Board of Visa .Appeals and to 
establish a statute of limitations in deporta- 
tion cases. In' the course of the, subcommit- 
tee’s consider^ 011 of those two proposals, It 
wfts indicated by the Attorney General that 
While he did hoi think it. appropriate at this 
time tp institute such changes without fur- 
ther study, he expressed his willingness to 
undertake a complete study of the proposals, 
to , dlsguss, .the desirability of the establish- 
ment of a Board of Visa, Appeals' with the 
Secretary of State and "to report seasonably 
oh'the above matters. 

]Mi:, President. the Attorney CJeneral of 
the Uni^d. States liajj written his, views 
to me, and I should like to read intq.ihe 
Pecord at this point the body of his letter 
to. me under date, of, September 16, 1965: 
Hop.. Edward M.,KENN,!.i)v. ’ 

V.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

"Bear Senator Kennedy :\ This is in re- 
sponse to ybUr' request for a'statement sum- 
marizing' fny views on certain proposals for 
changes In the Immigration and Nationality 
Act.,, proposals were, , as you know, 

cqttsidpjed'by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee but were not acted upon by It, partly, 
I .believe, at my request. 

' 1 ittonc p|' the proposals in question relates 
to or ’Would affect substantially either the 
numbers or ’the qualifications of persons to 
be admitted as immigrants." They deal, 
rather,, with such subjects as procedure, re- 
view, deportation, citizenship, expatriation 
and the like , ,,, . 

As I indicated to the committee, it is my 
v)ew and, that of ,the administration that 
consideration of these proposals should be 
deferred until the next session of Congress, 
We therefore oppose them at this time, 

It shbtiid, he emphasized, however, that we 
do hot necessarily oppose these proposals on 
the merits. We have always recognized that 
there are. a number of areas within the gen- 
eral urea of Immigration and nationality law 
which . are in , need of review and reform. 
However, in view of the overriding impor- 
tance of the reforms needed in pur system 
Of choosing prospective immigrants, the ad- 
ministration has believed that that problem 
should be dealt with first. The other areas 
in need of reform are in many respects dif- 
ficult and complex, and we are still (n the 
process of making the review and study 
needed to develop appropriate recommenda- 
tions. ’ 

Since neither the executive branch nor the 
committees of the Congress have yet had 
aii opportunity to formulate careful recom- 
mendations with respect to these matters, I 
am hopeful that the proposals to which you 
refer will. not be pressed on the floor of the 
Senate, or, if pressed, will not be enacted 


at this time. I oan assure you, however, 
that we are very much interested in' pursu- 
ing reforms in' areas 'outside that covered by 
the present bill and will endeavor to have 
our studies completed and recommendations 
prepared In time for consideration at the 
next session of the Congress. 

' To me this letter indicates, as it did to 
other members of the committee who 
had been concerned abou t such questions, 
that an effort will be made by the ad- 
ministration to look to th ese various nat- 
uralization and deportation problems. 
Certainly we should not relinquish our 
responsibility on the matter, but the 
record has been established in the hear- 
ings held on the immigration bill, and 
I think the record has been made this 
afternoon, that this is a matter of con- 
cern to members of the committee, not 
Only in general as presented by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, but alsj as deportation 
applies to those who came to this coun- 
try as young children. I think perhaps 
that consideration is even more appeal- 
ing. 

But I say that it was the feeling of the 
committee that at this time we should 
take the Attorney General at his word, 
and anticipate these recommendations 
as .matters to be considered during the 
next session of Congress. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennedy! that, 
as he knows, I shall cooperate with him 
completely, as I shall with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. I 
shall not offer the amendment. I shall 
now send to the desk a till on behalf of 
myself and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennedy], a:id anyone else 
who wishes to join as cosponsor between 
now and Friday night at 5 o’clock. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
printed in the Record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Rscord and held 
at the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Oregon. 

The bill (S. 2546) to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act to impose a 
limitation upon the time for the insti- 
tution of deportation proceedings, and 
a limitation upon the time for the loss 
of U.S. nationality introduced by Mr. 
Morse (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows : 

Be it enacted by the Senc te and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
title II of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act is amended by adding al the end of such 
title the following section : 

"LIMITATION ON TIME OF COMMENCING 
DEPORTATION PROCEEDINGS 
“Sec. 293. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, any alien lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence shall not, on or after the date 
of the enactment of this section, be deported 
by reason of any conduct occurring more 
than ten years prior to the institution of de- 
portation proceedings against him.” 

(b) Section 340 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 260; 8 U.S.O. 1451) 

Is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 


“(k). No proceeding shall be instituted un 
der subsection (a) of this section more than 
ten years after a naturalized citizen has been 
admitted to citizenship.” 

Sec. 2. The table of contents of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act is amended by 
adding the following new Item at the end 
of title II thereof : 

“Sec. 203. Limitation on time of commenc- 
ing deportation proceedings.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, between 
now and next January, I shall be open to 
persuasion for any further modification 
of the bill which, in its present form, I 
believe to be desirable. If it can be im- 
proved, I shall go along with the im- 
provements, but I urge that there be 
early hearings on the bill at the next 
session of Congress. 

I thank the Senator from New York, 
the Senator from Massachusetts, and; the 
Senator from North Carolina for their 
cooperation in this discussion, and for 
giving me their assurances that they are 
willing to have the issue raised and testi- 
mony taken. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Pell], who 
has shown a profound interest in this 
matter, that it is included in the omnibus 
bill, S. 1093, which the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] was gracious 
enough to cosponsor with me. 

I believe, with the assurances written 
into the bill, by the distinguished mem- 
bers of the committee, that the Senator 
need have no doubt that his work with 
us this afternoon has had an excellent 
effect, and we are coming to grips with 
the problem. V 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from New York. The Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pell] is about to offer 
another proposal, in which I shall be 
happy to join as a cosponsor, because he 
has a proposal which in some respects is 
broader than mine. Therefore, I believe 
that between the two proposals, we focus 
the light of attention on practically 
every facet of the problem of what I con- 
sider to be gross injustice in the admin- 
istration of our immigration laws. 

Mr. ERVIN. As the Senator from Ore- 
gon undoubtedly knows, legislation per- 
taining to immigration always arouses 
a great deal of controversy on the part 
of organizations and individuals. There- 
fore, under the chairmanship of the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, the 
subcommittee conducted many weeks of 
hearings and heard many individuals 
and organizations speak both for and 
against abolition of the national origins 
quota system. 

We had to make decisions relative; to 
changes in the immigration laws and 
matters of procedure; and the subcom- 
mittee reached the conclusion that it 
would be best, in order to get effective 
action, to have a bill which would i be 
confined entirely to admission to the 
United States of immigrants for perma- 
nent residence and ultimate citizenship. 

Therefore, the bill has been confined 
to that one field. 

The Senator from New York, who has 
done much studying in this field, made a 
valuable contribution to the work of the 
Judiciary Committee, both in the degree 
in which he advocated certain sugges- 
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tions and his forbearance in, advocat- 
ing. others, Jte agreed with the commit- 
tee that “it would be., bettgr not to go 
beyond the field of admission of immi- 
grants for permanent residence into the 
United States, and to leave for later mat- 
ters dealing with procedure, deporta- 
tion, and naturalization. By his for- 
bearance, he contributed greatly to the 
success of the committee in reporting the 
present bill. 

Let me assure the Senator from Ore- 
gon that .not, only will I do all I can 
to schedule .speedy hearings on the de- 
portation bill at the ne^t session of Con- 
gress, 'but that I have ' already notified 
the organizations interested in the judi- 
cial review bill that we are going to hold 
hearings speedily in the early part of the 
nekt session. I hope that .the Senator 
from Oregon. will be there as a witness 
at the hearings. 

Mr. MORSE. . I .assure the. Senat.br 
from North Carolijai.that 1 will be there 
as a witness. Thisis not the. first time 
I have found the Senator Irbm North 
Carolina to be persuasively convincing. 

When I heard him a few moments ago, 
and when I heard the Senator from 
Massachusetts making the remarks he 
did as to the committee problem which 
faced the Senator from North Carolina, 
in handling this immigration bill, vis-a- 
vis the national origins problem, I would 
have to agree that what we should, do 
from a parliamentary standpoint is to 
delimit the bill, primarily to considera- 
tion of the problem of national origins. 

I would have to agree with that, How- 
ever, it does not mean that I do not 
believe the statute of limitations should 
not be remedied. It is. an injustice, and 
should be remedied early. 

I thank both the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the Senator from North 
Carolina. ' At ieast, we have pinpointed 
the problem, and we can go on with con- 
sideration of my bill, and the bill which 
I believe the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pell] is about to introduce. 

The last comment I wish to make is by 
way of a deserved compliment to the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PellJ . 
He, too, has been very much concerned 
over the general problem of injustice 
which we have been discussing in respect 
to the administration.- of the immigra- 
tion laws of this country. 

The proposal of the Senator from 
Rhode Island Is one which I highly en- 
dorse. I assure him that I appreciate 
the support he has given me on my pro- 
posal In the past, and I intend to recipro- 
cate by sincerely supporting his proposal 
when he offers it. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
certain that my hill bas been received 
at tfie desk under the request I have 
previously made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brewster in the chair) . The Senator’s 
bill will be held until Friday. The Sena- 
tor is correct, ... 

Mr.,MORSE, I thank the Chair. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, first, I ask 
to be made a cosponsor of the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse,!. . .... 

Mr* MORSE. I welcome the Senator’s 
sponsorship. 


Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon and the Senator from New York 
for their kind words. 

First, upon the question of deporta- 
tion and then one or two general com- 
ments on the bill before us. Last Au- 
gust I offered a bill cosponsored by the 
Senator from . Michigan [Mr. Hart] 
which provided for the basic provisions 
in the bill as submitted by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], but in addi- 
tion to providing a 10-year statute of 
limitations on deportation proceedings, 
it also made two additional points. 

First, it would put an end to the pres- 
ent practice whereby naturalized citizens 
who refuse to testify before congressional 
committees could have their citizenship 
revoked, which would again seem to in- 
dicate that naturalized citizens are a 
different kind of citizens from those 
born in the United States. To my mind, 
it. seems unfair that citizens by choice 
rather than citizens by the accident of 
birth should be given the favored spot 
and not the unfavored spot. 

Second, my bill would seek to rectify 
what has been already cleared up by the 
Supreme Court in . the Schneider case. 
This was the case which decided that 
individuals born in a foreign country 
and naturalized in the United States, 
and then, through no fault of their own, 
spent more than 3 years’ residence in 
the country of their birth, would lose 
their citizenship. This is on the statute 
books but declared by the Supreme 
Court to be unconstitutional. It should 
be repealed. 

Thus, the third portion of my bill 
would provide for cleaning up the stat- 
ute by removing those points which have 
already been rendered inoperative be- 
cause of the Supreme Court’s decision. 

My hope is that at the same time the 
bill of the Senator from Oregon is con- 
sidered by the Judiciary Committee, my 
bill, S. 2364, might also be considered, 
covering these other two points. I 
would ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill whether that will be agreeable to 
him. I thank both him and the Senator 
from North Carolina for their willing- 
ness to consider the basic problem of 
this question on deportation, and I am 
wondering whether these other points in 
my bill might be considered at that time. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
The points which the Senator from 
Rhode Island has raised are worthy of 
consideration. The bill of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has been in- 
troduced and will be appropriately re- 
ferred. It would probably be up to the 
members of the committee to make the 
determination whether the bills will be 
considered together or whether there is 
overlapping of the legislation. But cer- 
tainly, as a member of the committee, 

I would hope that there would be expe- 
ditious hearings. 

In view of the fact that the Senator 
from North Carolina has indicated his 
interest in this whole general area, I 
would hope the subcommittee Itself would 
consider the points which have been 
raised and we will have recommenda- 
tions from the Attorney General in this 
area, as he has indicated in his letter. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts. As I indicated earlier. 


I would not want to press this as an 
amendment. I had it redrafted as an 
amendment to the present bill but, re- 
alizing the importance of having support 
for the bill, behind which we all seem to 
be pretty well grouped, I would not want 
to jeoparize its passage by offering this 
measure as an amendment. But I hope 
my bill will be considered by the Judi- 
ciary Committee early in the next 
session. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I will say to my good 
friend from Rhode Island that I share 
the opinion of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island merits serious 
study. A very good case could be made 
for the doctrine that a naturalized citi- 
zen should stand on the same footing as 
a native-born citizen. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator, and 
appreciate his courtesy, as a senior mem- 
ber of the committee, and that of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to 
make some general comments on the bill. 

Mr. President, the bill before us pre- 
sents Congress with the opportunity to 
adopt an equitable and enlightened im- 
migration policy — a clear departure from 
the discriminatory national origins 
policy that is our present law. It pre- 
sents us with the opportunity to prove to 
the rest of the world that the faith of our 
Founding Fathers has not been lost. And 
it grants a greater measure of hope to 
those in other lands who have long held 
the dream of becoming active partici- 
pants in the oldest, active democracy the 
world knows. 

The passage of this reform bill getting 
rid of quotas based on national origins 
gives me particular delight since my 
father, then a Member of Congress, op- 
posed the basic restrictive nationalities 
immigration law when it came up some 
45 years ago. 

Contrary to the opinions of some of the 
misinformed, this legislation does not 
open the floodgates. It increase our 
total quota of Immigrants from approxi- 
mately 158,000 to 170,000 per year. It 
still prefers those who have needed skills 
and who can contribute in a positive 
fashion to this Nation’s progress. It con- 
tains that long-lacking element of hu- 
maneness which allows the reuniting of 
families. And it does away with the dis- 
crimination of a national origins system 
which states, in effect as well as in prac- 
tice, that Southern and Eastern Eu- 
ropeans do not make as good citizens as 
Western and Northern Europeans — the 
Orwellian ‘‘AH animals are equal, but 
some are more equal than others.” 

When we go back to the question of 
why this original concept was put into 
effect, we realize how correct we are in 
urging the adoption of the present legis- 
lation before us. 

In 3 years, the question “Where were 
you born?” as a condition of entrance, 
will become academic, and this country 
will look instead to the relationship to 
U.S. citizens and resident aliens, to the 
professional and other high skills which 
are offered, and to the assistance of ref- 
ugees from strife-torn lands. 

This bill represents the progressive 
thinking of a country which has assumed 
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the leadership of the free world. It is 
really a statement of faith that we mean 
to continue that leadership, and all the 
responsibilities and obligations which it 
entails. 

I intend to vote for this bill because I 
have seen firsthand, through my work: as 
a Vice Consul in our Foreign Service and 
on the International Rescue Committee, 
the difficulties and untold hardships 
which confront refugees and those who 
wish to emigrate to the United States. 
Since my election as U.S. Senator from 
Rhode Island, I have received hundreds 
of pleas for assistance in getting a broth- 
er, a daughter, a mother into this coun- 
' try. 

The enactment of H.R. 2580 will elimi- 
nate, in great part, most of the hardships 
written into existing law. I urge my col- 
leagues to join in its passage. 

ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the name of the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon be added as a 
cosponsor of my bill (S. 2364) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
89-187, the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
Zablocki, of Wisconsin, Mr. Gray, of Illi- 
nois, Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, and Mr. 
Hutchinson, of Michigan as members 
of the Father Marquette Tercentenary 
Commission on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of House 
Resolution 13, 89th Congress, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. Corman, of Califor- 
nia, as a member of the Select Committee 
To Conduct Studies and Investigations 
of the problems of Small Business, to 
dll 'an existing vacancy thereon. 

. The jjnej-fsage . announced that the 
House h^d disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9811) to 
maintain farm income, to stabilize prices 
and assure adequate supplies of agricul- 
tural commodities, to reduce surpluses, 
lower Government costs and proniote 
foreign trade, to afford greater economic 
opportunity in rural areas, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr .Copley, Mr. Poage, Mr. Abbitt, 
Mr. IIagen of California, Mr. Stubble- 
field, Mr. Purcell, Mr. Dague, Mr. Bel- 
cher, .and Mr. Teague of California were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


HOW THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 
' c. ABETS THE COMMUNISTS 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President last week 
the John Birch Society opened a head- 
quarters in Washington, thus adding to 
a local menagerie of extremists which 
already includes the American Nazi Party 
and— on a, visiting bg.sis for demonstra- 
tion purposes — a substantial portion of 
the beatnik population of the Nation. 


While we have a commission to pro- 
tect the architectural beauty of the dis- 
trict so that the Capital City will always 
be a place of enduring loveliness for the 
American people, there is no way in 
which we can protect the city from the 
political ugliness of our rightwing and 
leftwing extremists. We must tolerate 
them, as much as it affronts our sense 
of decency, because the Constitution 
must be kept inviolate. 

As my colleagues know, I have been 
a cortstistent critic of the John Birch 
Society. 

By its extremist antics — its wild 
charges of communism leveled against 
everyone with whom it disagrees, from 
President Eisenhower down; its cam- 
paign to impeach Chief Justice Warren; 
its thesis that the Communists have vir- 
tually taken control of the U.S. Govern- 
ment; its conspiratorial activities at com- 
munity level — by these and many other 
irresponsible activities, the Birch Society 
has gravely complicated the task of re- 
sponsible anti-Communists. 

Indeed, the John Birch Society has 
been a real windfall to the Communist 
conspiracy because it provides them with 
a convenient caricature of anticommun- 
ism which they skillfully exploit to en- 
courage the spread of arti-anti-com- 
munism. 

While I know it is in bad taste to 
speak about one’s own honors, I have 
recently received an accolsde from the 
John Birch Society which I cannot re- 
sist mentioning to my colleagues. 

In their August bulletin I was assailed 
as— and I quote their words directly “by 
far the most persistent, continuous, ag- 
gressive — and damaging — enemy the so- 
ciety has had in the U.S. Senate.” 

I am profoundly flattered by this desig- 
nation, and I promise to do my best to 
merit it. 

Let me take the time to read to Sen- 
ators a few of the pertinent paragraphs 
from the recent bulletin of the John 
Birch Society, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the berserk quality of the so- 
ciety’s anticommunism, and its sweep- 
ing rejection of all those, no matter how 
anti-Communist, who do r.ot share the 
society’s lunatic beliefs: 

Nor has the American put lie had much 
opportunity to see behind tbe smooth and 
briUiant facade of Senator Dodd. Our own 
chief interest in him should tome, perhaps, 
from the fact that he actually boasts of 
having himself physically participated in 
the civil rights mob march on Washington, 
led by Bayard Rustln in August 1963. Or 
his other extreme support of she civil rights 
fraud. But i}; is worth noting that he prac- 
tically began his career in 1935 by establish- 
ing the Connecticut division of the National 
Youth Administration, with all of its left- 
wing impact and affiliation. Also, that later 
he was chief trial counsel at the Infamous 
Nuremberg trials, correctly described by Sen- 
ator Taft as a blot forever on the honor of 
the United States. And perhaps more sig- 
nificant than any of these things is the fact 
that he is such a close friend and protege of 
Dean Acheson. In fact Aoheson’s name 
headed the list of members of the National 
Nonpartisan Committee for Dodd’s reelec- 
tion to the Senate in 1964. 

Among other members of this committee 
were Steve Allen, Adolph Berio, Victor Borge, 
Irving Brown, Leo Cherne, Sidney Hook, 
Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall, Harry and Bo- 


naro Overstreet, Elmo Roper, and Dean 
Eugene Rostow. 

Now It so happens that several people on 
that list — Steve Allen, S. L. A. Marshall, and 
Harry Overstreet for instance — have for years 
been among the most vicious, outspoken, and 
mendacious enemies of the John Birch So- 
ciety. It further so happens that Senator 
Dodd, although many of his attacks on us 
have been more subtle than those, let us 
say, of his good friend Harry Overstreet, has 
for years been by far the most persistent, 
continuous, aggressive — and damaging — 
enemy the society has had in the U.S. Senate, 
But we have been able to take bitter and re T 
peated attacks on ourselves— as from William 
P. Buckley, Jr., for instance — without ever 
striking back, and in fact while continuing 
to give our full support to the anti-Socialist 
efforts of the attackers. 

So let’s make it plain that these comments 
are in no way prompted by Senator Dodd’s 
insidious and not so Insidious thrusts at the 
John Birch Society. But since the Senator 
now has nearly 6 years tenure ahead of him 
before another senatorial election, and since 
he Is now becoming so much bolder in sup- 
porting the brazen movement ever farther 
to the left of this administration — of whose 
most inner circle he is an inner part — we 
reluctantly concluded that it was our duty 
to warn our members not to be misled by 
the vaunted and highly publicized anti- 
communism of Thomas Joseph Dodd. For— 
as our excellent research department adi- 
vlsed us fully 5 years ago — It Is as shallow 
and opportunistic as the anticommunism of 
Hubert Humphrey or Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and a misunderstanding on this point can 
mislead with regard to many others. 

Thus spoke the bulletin of the John 
Birch Society. 

Coming from a man of Robert Welch’s 
genius for fantasy and obfuscation, 
these paragraphs are not at all sur- 
prising. 

After all, this is the man who has 
described President Eisenhower and his 
brother Milton Eisenhower as members 
of the Red network : 

In my opinion — 

j 

He said — 

the chances are very strong that Milton 
Eisenhower is actually Dwight Eisenhower’s 
superior and boss within the whole leftwing 
establishment. 

This is also the man who said of John 
Foster Dulles: 

For many reasons, and after a lot of study, 
I personally believe Dulles to be a Commu- 
nist agent' who has one clearly defined role 
to play; namely, always to say the right 
things and always to do the wrong ones. 

And this is the man who said of Gen. 
Lucius Clay that it was his function "to 
mess up the Berlin situation so favorably 
for the Russians.” 

According to Mr. Welch’s peculiar 
brand of lunacy, any form of social prog- 
ress, whether it is civil rights or unem- 
ployment insurance or medicare, is 
equated with communism. Thus, in the 
running scoreboard he keeps of the de- 
gree of control exercised by the Commu- 
nists in various countries, Mr. Welch 
says that in the United States the Com- 
munists have a 60-80 percent control. 
Great Britain, Italy, and Norway are 
supposed to be 50-70 percent controlled 
by the Communists, while India was 60- 
80 percent and Iceland 80-100 percent. 

Mr. Welch has an elixir, compounded 
of a few fundamentalist ingredients, for 
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solving all of our problems. All we have 
to do Is abolish the income tax; impeach 
Earl Warren; reestablish States rights; 
get the United States out of the United 
Nations and the United Nations out of 
the United States; “put an end to the 
Alliance for Progress and foreign aid. 
and abolish Radio Free Europe, the 
Voice of America, the U.S. Information 
Service, the Peace Corps, and all similar 
absurdities,” 

What is distressing is that despite the 
patent lunacy of his charges and his 
program, Robert Welch has been able to 
attract the support of many thousands 
of people who are groping for answers 
about communism and who might have 
followed other leadership if it had estab- 
lished contact with them first. 

Although it is proper to hope that the 
majority of those who today follow 
Robert Welch will some day come to un- 
derstand the folly and danger of the 
course he has charted for their organiza- 
tion, the membership cannot altogether 
be exonerated. 

Mr. William Buckley, the editor of Na- 
tional Review, in a recent series of ar- 
ticles assailing the John Birch Society 
from the standpoint of responsible con- 
servatism, had this to say on the subject 
of the responsibility of the membership : 

One continues to wonder how it is that the 
membership of the John Birch Society toler- 
ates such drivel. Until the members rise up 
and demand leadership whose programs and 
analyses are based on other than the premise 
that, practically every liberal politician, every 
confused professor, every civil rights demon- 
strator, everyone who wants free medicine 
and civil rights legislation, and Government 
control of the economy, is an agent of the 
Communist conspiracy — until then, at .least, 
they ought not to go about the country com- 
plaining that the society is misrepresented. 
Their voices are undoubtedly misrepresented. 
But their own voices are not the voices of the 
John Birch Society. 

The John Birch Society is not listed as 
a. subversive organization by the Attorney 
General, and, in the legal sense of the 
term, it was specifically found not to be a 
subversive organization by the California 
Subcommittee on Un-American Activities 
which looked into the activities of the 
Birch Society in 1963. The California 
subcommittee, however, noted the strik- 
ing similarity between the organization 
and techniques of the Communist Party 
and the John Birch Society. 

Each has a monolithic structure — 

Said the report — 

in which authority gravitates from the top 
down through the various echelons to the 
rank and file membership. Each employs 
front organizations which it controls from 
behind the scenes * * * . Each operates 
bookstores and reading rooms through which 
it spreads its ideology * * *. Each move- 
ment operates through small units scattered 
throughout the country. The Communists 
call them clubs, the Birchers call them chap- 
ters. Each publishes a monthly list of di- 
rectives that establish the current line of 
activity. The Communists call theirs politi- 
cal affairs. The Birchers call theirs the John 
Birch Society bulletin. Each is geared- to 
-unleash a barrage of invective and attack 
against the other, and to bring to bear every 
pressure and device available. 

An. exceedingly interesting note on how 
the John Birch Society and other ex- 


tremist groups have been operating in the 
Midwest appeared in a recent column by 
Mr. Charles Bartlett. 

Said Mr. Bartlett; 

Rural communities are occasionally riled 
by strange invasions. Four families came 
to Pinedale from California 3 years ago. 
They had bank accounts of about the same 
size; their children cheered the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy; they preached 
hatred against all minority groups; and they 
argued that Jesus Christ was an Anglo- 
Saxon instead of a Jew. Some local conserv- 
atives were attracted by their zeal but a 
storm of resentment broke around them last 
winter and they moved away. 

I came back to the point I made in my 
opening remarks — that the extremist 
antics of the John Birch Society serve 
the purpose of the Communist conspir- 
acy. They do so not merely because 
they provide the Communists with a con- 
venient caricature, but also because the 
organization sows hatred and division 
and suspicion among our people. 

Despite the anti-Communist inten- 
tions of these who have joined the so- 
ciety, the society, in terms of its objec- 
tive impact, must be put down as an un- 
witting abettor of the Communist 
conspiracy. 

AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2580) to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, it gives me great pleasure to 
voice today my support of the immigra- 
tion bill, H.R. 2580. 

The central principle of this bill — 
the repeal of the national origins sys- 
tem — was first incorporated in a bill 
drafted in the Department of Justice 
while I was Attorney General. The bill 
distills the accumulated experience and 
wisdom of 40 years — the years since the 
institution of the discriminatory national 
origins system. That system was im- 
posed during the postwar crisis in Eu- 
rope, when many in the United States 
feared that a continuance of unlimited 
immigration would lead to the coming 
here of tens of millions of unlettered, 
poverty-stricken refugees — and of hun- 
dred of thousands of revolutionaries. 

Those fears proved unfounded. And 
ever since 1924, we have regretted the 
excesses of that day. Presidents of both 
parties — including every President for 
the last quarter century — have deplored 
the presence in American law of dis- 
criminations directly opposed to the as- 
sumptions of our Constitution. Both 
political parties, for many years, have 
called for the repeal of this system. 

All have seen how absurd the system 
is. Thaddeus Kosciuszko and Casimir 
Pulaski built liberty for all Americans — 
and America says to their descendants, 
“You are less desirable than Englishmen 
or Irishmen." Arturo Toscanini built a 
symphonic and operatic tradition on 
these shores, and Enrico Fermi built 
weapons to save our sons’ lives — and 
America says to their countrymen, “You 
are less welcome here than Swedes or 
Germans.” But we know, all America 


knows, that our immigrants have built 
this Nation — the last as well as the first. 

And the follies and the random cruel- 
ties the national origins system imposes 
have become too clear to be ignored. 

Last year, I urged passage of this Im- 
migration bill before the Subcommittee 
on Immigration of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I told them about a widely 
known Turkish physician and scientist 
who sought to come to this country to 
pursue important research in treatment 
of heart attacks. An American medical 
school was anxious for his services; he 
was anxious to come. But because our 
immigration law considers Turks as less 
worthy than Englishmen, or Irishmen, 
or Germans, this doctors could not come. 
The United States had then been wait- 
ing a year and a half for the valuable 
services of this man. We waited until 
this summer — a total of 2V 2 years. 

I spoke then of others equally qualified, 
equally likely to make major contribu- 
tions to the welfare and culture of this 
country — a Korean radiation specialist; 
a Japanese microbiologist; a Greek 
chemist. We are still waiting for them. 

Last year I noted that a maid, or an 
unskilled laborer from a northern Euro- 
pean country can enter this country 
within a matter of weeks, while scientists 
or doctors or other highly skilled per- 
sons from less-favored countries wait for 
months and years. 

Since I spoke then, about 5,000 more 
housemaids and unskilled laborers from 
northern Europe have come here. And 
the doctors and chemists and biologists 
are still waiting. 

And others are waiting as well — Amer- 
ican citizens, waiting for their parents 
and brothers and children. An Ameri- 
can citizen whose mother is Greek 
must wait more than 5 years before she 
can get a visa. An American citizen 
whose brother, or sister, or married son 
or daughter is Italian or Australian, 
Spanish or Portuguese, Japanese or Ko- 
rean, Indian or Filipino, cannot expect 
a visa for them until Congress passes 
a special bill. The last such bill, passed 
in 1962, admitted all such relatives who 
had first applied more than 8 years 
earlier. 

A system which allows an American 
citizen to bring to this country a maid 
or a gardner overnight — but forces him 
to wait 8 years for his sister — makes no 
sense at all. 

It makes even less sense when we 
realize that every year, tens of thousands 
of authorized quota visas go unused — 
because the principal beneficiaries of our 
discriminatory system neither want nor 
need the numbers alloted to them. 

England and Ireland are assigned 83,- 
000 numbers — over half ouj total — but 
only 32,000 come from these countries 
each year. The other 51,000 numbers 
are lost. 

All this the bill will change. It will 
eliminate from the statute books a form 
of discrimination totally alien to the 
spirit of the Constitution. Distinctions 
based on race or national origin assume 
what our law, our traditions, and our 
commonsense deny: that the worth of 
men can be judged on a group basis. 
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Our ancient struggle for due process 
of law, for equal protection and individ- 
ual rights, is the story of the struggle 
for individual treatment — for the propo- 
sition that no disability may be imposed 
on men as members of a class. 

Such distinctions will now be abolished. 
The children of Pulaski will have the 
same chance to come to these shores as 
the children of Lafayette; the descend- 
ants of Verrazanno and Columbus will 
have a fair chance to see the shores that 
their ancestors first explored. They will 
compete for admission to this country 
on the basis of their family ties here, and 
on their potential contribution to the 
welfare and culture of the United States. 
No longer will the place of a man’s birth 
determine whether he has a place in 
America. 

There is one provision of this bill, 
however, that is in my judgment a 
serious mistake. The bill would put a 
ceiling on immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere, roughly equivalent to the 
present rate. 

Three years from now, the question of 
immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere would be reexamined. 

This provision would impose a statu- 
tory limit on immigration from Latin 
America and Canada for the first time in 
our history. Even in 1920 and 1924, 
When the national origins system sharply 
limited immigration from the rest of the 
world, the Congress recognized the spe- 
cial relationship between the United 
States and our neighbors to the nerth 
and south, and refused to place a fiat 
numerical limitation on immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere. This 
provision ignores that history, and that 
special relationship. In a world which is 
searching for increased cooperation and 
closeness between nations, the relation- 
ship of the United States with Canada 
and Latin America could serve as a goal 
and a model for others. We should not 
go backward now. 

Placing a statutory limit on immigra- 
tion In the Western Hemisphere, is, more- 
over, without any affirmative benefit. 

, The strict requirements of our 3a w with 
regard to literacy, health, and ability to 
support oneself without displacing Amer- 
ican workers, insure that no more immi- 
grants will come here from the Western 
Hemisphere than can be reasonably ab- 
sorbed. 

Congress did not at that time regard 
this far greater volume of immigration 
a? anything but a benefit to the United 
States. ' 

Now, with a population twice as great, 
and a gross national product more than 
seven times as great, we are saying by 
this provision that we are fearful of im- 
migration from the Western Hemisphere, 

Our relationship with Canada and 
Latin America Is unique in the world. In 
OUr relationship with Latin America in 
particular, we are engaged in a great 
experiment to see whether the societies 
which are rich and free can help those 
who are less free and poor, and to live in 
a world society in peace and harmony. 

It i§ not in our interest to turn away 
from this experiment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. It 
is my understanding that in 1924 we had 
an immigration from Western Hemis- 
phere countries of 190,000 immigrants. 
As the Senator pointed out, ass fining the 
fact we had 190,000 coming at that par- 
ticular time, there was no effort to place 
a restriction on the Western Hemisphere 
countries. 

I believe that in light of the history of 
our relationship with the Weste rn Hemis- 
phere countries, it is important to indi- 
cate to our Latin American and Canad- 
ian friends that there are many of us 
deeply concerned about this particular 
provision in the legislation. 

I wanted to ask the Senator whether 
it was his feeling given the history of 
our relationships within the Western 
Hemisphere, that the provisions of this 
bill are of a restrictive nature' 1 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Let me 
say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that I do. The 1924 population was only 
100 million, about 190,000 immigrants 
came from Latin American countries; 
and the gross national product of the 
United States was only $86 billion. To- 
day the population of the United States 
is 190 million, and the gross national 
product is more than $600 billion. 

Certainly, if we could afford no limita- 
tion at that time, it would seem un- 
reasonable to propose a limitation at this 
time. We have a special relationship 
with the co untr ies of Latin America. 

Mr, KENNEDY of Massachusetts. As 
I understand, the bill as 11; passed the 
House provided for a moving or sliding 
formula; that is, if hemispheric immi- 
gration exceeded by more khan 10 per- 
cent the mean of the previous 5 years, it 
would be the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent to report to Congress with recom- 
mendations, if any. Does the Senator 
from New York feel that this kind of pro- 
vision along with the other provisions 
in the proposed legislation, such as the 
tightening of the labor restrictions and 
the health and the public charge pro- 
visions, would have served us well in see- 
ing that there would not be a wave rf 
individuals who would come to the 
United States from the Western Hemis- 
phere countries? 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. That is 
correct. Therefore immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere is, I believe, a 
gratuitious issue at this time. And this 
is particularly true when we consider 
our relationship with Latin America and 
Canada, which is so close. 

It is an example to other countries 
all over the world where people have 
trouble getting along with their neigh- 
bors. 

All we have to do is look around at 
Vietnam, South Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Pakistan, and India, the problems in 
the Middle East and Arab countries, and 
even Jordan and Egypt. 

Here we have this close relationship 
that exists between our 21 nations to 
the south — 20 close, intimate friends of 
ours — and Canada to the north. I be- 
lieve it should be continued. 

I do not think this adds to it and I 
am opposed to it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. As 


a final point, I believe there have been 
many who suggested if we had not 
adopted the ceiling of 120,000 we would 
be opening the floodgates, so to speak, 
to the tremendous population growth 
and development in Central America 
and South America. 

But I hasten to add, as the Senator 
from New York pointed out, in our col- 
loquy, that this bill still provides strong 
safeguards with regard to the Secretary 
of Labor and the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, so far as the 
health provisions, the public charge pro- 
visions, and so forth. Therefore, we are 
making a generalization that without 
this kind of firm ceiling we would be 
opening up our floodgates. It is un- 
realistic. 

Does the Senator agree? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I agree. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Record at this point the 
separate views filed by myself and Sen- 
ators Hart and Javits on this matter. 

There being no objection, the separate 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Sepakate Views of Mr. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts, Me. Hart, and Mr. Javits 

The 1965 amendments to the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as reported by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, contain a numeri- 
cal celling of 120,000 quota numbers for the 
Western Hemisphere, effective July 1, 1968. 
This restriction was placed in the bill, over 
our opposition, during the Senate Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee’s consideration of H.R, 
2580. The amendment to the bill also calls 
for the establishment of a Select Commis- 
sion on Western Hemisphere Immigration to 
study and report to the Congress on the 
demographic, economic, and social trends in 
this hemisphere and their Implications for 
U.S. Immigration policy. 

At no other time in the history of our im- 
migration policy have we disturbed or altered 
the unique relationship that exists, among 
the nations of the New World. The direc- 
tion of the many treaties and formal agree- 
ments between the nations of this hemi- 
sphere has been one of bringing greater unity 
among friends — not the Imposition of re- 
strictions. Even with enactment of our most 
restrictive general Immigration law In 1924, 
special recognition was given to Western 
Hemisphere countries, at a time when total 
Immigration from the hemisphere to the 
United States was almost double our present 
average experience. Yet today,. In an un- 
precedented period of U.S. power and afflu- 
ence, we are faced with the possibility of 
placing a quota for the first time on Immi- 
gration from this hemisphere. 

The existence of a nonquota status for 
nationals of the Western Hemisphere has 
never been considered a form of discrimina- 
tion against the other nations of the world, 
for the distinction was not based on race, 
religion, or ethnic origin. It was a firm In- 
dication of our esteem for our good neighbors 
and our pride In the special solidarity that 
exists among the people of this hemisphere. 
Now, despite the absence of any real Immi- 
gration problem, and the presence of more 
stringent qualitative controls on entry to 
this country. It Is proposed that we take this 
historic step backward in our otherwise 
progressive Western Hemisphere policies, 

We consider this decision by the Senate 
Immigration Subcommittee to be most re- 
grettable. The majority of the hemisphere 
Immigrants come to us from our closest 
neighbors — Canada and Mexico. We have 
long welcomed especially the contributions 
of these nations to our culture and society. 
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lifts our hope, should this provision remain 
In, the. .bill, that the Select Commission on 
\yestern , .Hemisphere Immigration, having 
time, to give proper consideration to this is- 
sue, will see the benefits that would, result 
from a continuation of our present immigra- 
tion policy within the Americas and recom- 
mend the elimination of the quota limitation 
in this bill prior to its effective date. 

Edward M. Kennedy. 

Philip A. Hart. 

Jacob K. Javits. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. president, would the 
Senator yield so that f may make some 
observations, without losing his right to 
the floor? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I would 
be happy to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The colloquy between 
the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Massachusetts regarding 
a Western Hemisphere ceiling reminds 
me that on February 25, 1955, the then 
Senator Lehman of New York, on behalf 
of himself, Senator Green from Rhode 
Island, Senator Humphrey from Min- 
nesota, Senator Kefauver from ’Tennes- 
see, the late President Kennedy, while he 
was serving as a Member of this body, 
Senator Danger of North Dakota, Senator 
Chavez of New Mexico, Senator Mag- 
nuson of Washington, Senator Mc- 
Namara of Michigan, Senator Morse of 
Oregon, Senator Murray of Montana, 
Senator Pastor? of Rhode Island, and 
the late Senator Richard Nenberger of 
Oregon, introduced a bill to replace the 
so-called McCarran -Walter Act. 

In stating the principal purposes of 
this bill, Senator Lehman said that the 
bill was to establish an annual world 
immigration ceiling of approximately 
250,000 a year. Then, he stated that 
one of the major purposes would be to 
require all ordinary immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere to be included 
within the annual quota limits. 

In other words, . the bill which was 
introduced by Senator Lehman and his 
cosponsors oil February 25, 1955, estab- 
lished a worldwide immigration quota of 
250,000 persons and covered the Western 
Hemisphere along with the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

On February 25, 1955, the same day, 
Senator Lehman, in a speech in the Sen- 
ate, said: 

A major feature of the proposed act is its 
consolidation, within the quota, of all gen- 
eral . immigration, including Immigration 
from, the Western. Hemisphere. This has been 
done in order to, put all foreign countries 
on the seme basis consistent with the best 
interest and. ..needs, of the.. United States. 
Thus . the proposed act does not . give non- 
quota status, as present law does, to aliens 
born in the Western Hemisphere, with the 
right to immigrate to the United States with- 
out limitation aa.to number. 

Senator Lehman then testified in 
favor of the bill, before the Committee 
on the Judiciary on November 22, 1955. 
In the course of his testimony, he said: 

I say to those' who critize placing Western 
Hemisphere nations under the quota sys- 
tem — let’s be fair to all. The. same criteria 
should apply to all peoples, regardless of the 
place of their birth. X believe our Latin 
American neighbors will respect us for such 
a policy. 

Two years prior to that time, on Au- 
gust 3, 1953, Senator Lehman, who was 


the first person to introduced a bill to 
abolish the national origins quota sys- 
tem of the McCarran-Walter Act, said 
this on the same subject: 

In the place of the national origins quota 
system a new unified quota system has been 
substituted. This new system, for the first 
time, places all general immigration for per- 
manent residence. Including immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere, within the 
framework of the liberalized quota system, 
add fnakes that, system equitable and non- 
discri,minatory in all respects while at the 
same time maintaining a regulated and close- 
ly supervised flow of immigration to these 
shores. 

I cite these statements because I believe 
they have a direct bearing on the subject 
the Senator from New York is discussing, 
I recognize that there is a difference of 
opinion on this point. Some take the po- 
sition that it would be wiser not to im- 
pose a limitation on immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere; others take 
Senator Lehman’s position. This is my 
position for two reasons: In the first 
place, such a limitation would abolish 
discrimination in favor of the Western 
Hemisphere as against the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere; and, in the second place, it would 
be wiser at this time to impose a limita- 
tion, because, at a future date, when we 
receive pressure for immigration from 
those countries, it will be more difficult 
to impose restrictions. 

I think all of us agree that we do not 
want unrestricted immigration; that the 
country is no longer in a position to ac- 
cept unrestricted immigration. I feel we 
Should be consistent in applying our 
restrictions. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Kennedy] said a moment ago, the 
bill contains a safeguard in that it post- 
pones the effective date of the limitation 
on immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere until July 1, 1968, and establishes 
a commission to study this problem, in 
the meantime. 

I thank the Senator from New York .for 
yielding and giving me the opportunity 
to caff attention to the statements made 
by the late Senator Lehman jn 1953 and 
1955. , 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
North Carolina, I appreciate also the 
force of his argument and the position 
that was taken a decade ago by Senator 
Lehman and others, including, as I be- 
lieve the Senator from North Carolina 
mentioned, Senator Kennedy t>f Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. The late Senator 
from New York, Mr. Lehman, advocated, 
in 'prior sessions of Congress, many of 
the features of the bill now before the 
Senate. . It is rather significant that this 
bill should be the culmination of the 
many recommendations made by the late 
Senator from New York, and also that 
they should have been approved and ad- 
vocated by the late former Senator John 
F. Kennedy, brother of the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York, who him- 
self has had much to do with bringing 
this legislation to fruition, and whose 
brother, the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, who is managing the bill 
so well. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I thank 


the Senator from North Carolina. But 
I repeat my belief that our relationship 
with Canada and Latin America is unique 
in the world. Our relationship with 
Latin America, in particular, is of special 
importance at this time. We are en- 
gaged in a great experiment, to see 
whether societies which are rich and free 
can help those which are less free and 
poor, in a feeling of partnership, to live 
in a world society in peace and harmony. 
I believe it is not in our interest to turn 
away from this experiment at the present 
time; I think we would be in error in 
doing so. 

The hardships and the inequities that 
will be righted by this bill can be seen 
from the flies of any Senator. 

Mrs. Berta Alfassa is an elderly widow, 
whose one sister is an American citizen. 
She would like to spend her last years 
With her sister and brother-in-law here 
in New York State; but the Greek fourth- 
preference quota is filled for longer than 
Mrs. Alfassa can expect to live. When 
this bill is passed, she will be able to 
come to this country within 2 years time. 

Salvatore and Terresa Alanzone and 
their three daughters want to join their 
family here. Because the Italian 
fourth-preference quota does not exist, 
they have been waiting since September 
of 1954. Mr. Alanzone is 61 and his wife 
is 55 ; under the present system, no visa 
would be available for them for an in- 
definite time. But under the bill we are 
now passing, the Alanzones will join 
their loved ones here before the year is 
out, 

Wong Chik Chi has been waiting to 
join her daughter. Yuet Woo Horn, a 
citizen of the United States. Under 
present law, it is difficult to tell how much 
longer their mother and daughter will 
have to wait to be reunited, but under the 
new bill, which gives nonquota status to 
parents of American citizens, they would 
be reunited as fast as papers could be 
processed. 

Mrs. Ruth Alony was born in Israel, 
She came here as a student, and last 
year married a native Israeli now resident 
in the United States awaiting his citizen- 
ship. Hecause the Israeli quota is so 
small, she cannot remain here. She and 
her husband are faced with a cruel 
choice;” either she must return to Israel 
and leave him here to await his citizen- 
ship, or her visa; nr he must return to 
Israel with her and forfeit his chance 
for citizenship. But the bill we are now 
enacting into law would give her a visa 
almost immediately. 

But to my mind most important, we 
need immigration. The history of 
America, as Oscar Handlin has said, is 
the history of immigrants. 

Our strength is in variety, not same- 
ness. Our unity is that of the living, 
not the graveyard. Our greatness we 
owe not to the bayonet, or to the atomic 
bomb, but to our capacity to attract and 
absorb the richness of diversity — be- 
cause to ail men we attempt to secure 
the same measure of freedom and op- 
portunity. 

Yet our immigration policy has 
lagged behind the promises of our tra- 
dition and the progress of the world. 
Trade crosses borders ever more freely; 
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capital flows by the mere entering o! 
figures on ledgers; ideas spirit from one 
country to another sis last' as the print- 
ing press and the airplane can carry 
them; news, protests, approvals, anger 
and gratitude travel with the speed of 
light. But people— the people who make 
the goods, create the capital, think and 
live the ideas — move almost as slowly 
as if the airplane or even the railroad 
had never been invented. 

Robert Young, in his campaign for 
railroad reform, used to say; 

A hog can go coast to coast without chang- 
ing trains — but you can’t. 

And so it is now; Olivetti typewriters 
and Fellini movies come here more 
smoothly and easily than the gifted peo- 
ple who make them. 

This is the central problem of im- 
migration today; that the law has not 
kept pace with the development of this 
Nation and of the world, It has not 
recognized that one people is not intrin- 
sically superior or inferior to another 
people. 'It has not recognized that indi- 
viduals have rights irrespective of their 
citizenship. It has not recognized that 
the relevant community is not merely 
the nation but all men of good will. It 
has not recognized that no human insti- 
tution can cease to change and grow — 
Without dying. 

It is time that the law catch up to the 
world. And it is time that we help it 
to do so. 

This legislation would accomplish this 
end. I am therefore pleased to have 
.played a part in its creation. Iam 
proud to work for it now. I think we 
will all be proud of its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that a page ask the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] to step into the 
Chamber. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, with the permission of the 
senior Senator from Oregon, I should 
like to commend the junior Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, first, I 
commend the junior Senator from New 
- York for his speech. I join him in com- 
mending the committee for their report 
on this bill. 

Some of us have worked many years 
for this particular hour in trying to bring 
about the passage of a bill that would 
bring to an end what is considered to be 
gross discrimination and injustice in re- 
gard to the national origins aspect of our 
immigration policy. 

I commend both the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

The Senator from Mississippi is 
present in the Chamber. I wish to state 
that shortly he and I propose to give a 
brief legislative history of the Defense 
appropriations bill. 

The Senator from Mississippi has an- 
other engagement and must leave at an 
early hour. However, I am sure that he 
can stay long enough for the chairman 
of the subcommittee to make such com- 
ment as he cares to make. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inqiury. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Presiding Officer is under the impression 
that the Senator from New York has 
yielded the floor and the Chair then 
recognized the senior Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator did not yield the floor, I apologize 
and yield the floor back to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I only have s, few more 
moments. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I commend the Senator from 
New York for his presentation here this 
afternoon and state that we were 
fortunate in the early part of the hear- 
ings to have the testimony of the Sena- 
tor from New York on S. 500, which was 
-the original Senate bill this year and 
which lead to the bill thai; the Senate 
is considering today. 

Senate bill 500 was introduced in this 
body by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], This bill was the result of the 
constant work and deliberation of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], and 
the Justice Department under the then 
Attorney General Kennedy. 

I know that it was the basis of many 
of the ideas which are incladed in H.R. 
2580. Many of those ideas have been 
worked over, developed and considered 
over a considerable period cf time. The 
members of the committee appreciated 
the testimony that was given by the 
Senator from New York and appreciated 
the work of the Justice Department in 
placing before us the raw piece of 
marble that has now became H.R. 2580. 
Much of this groundwork was done 
when the junior Senator from New York 
was Attorney General. 

I believe that this is a matter of 
record and should be noted by the Senate. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina was kind enough to mention my 
involvement in this matter several years 
ago and also the work done by the jun- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts, my 
younger brother, who is the Senator in 
charge of the bill at the present time. 

I should like to mention also that 
President Kennedy was interested in this 
matter before either of us, when he was 
in the House of Representatives, when 
he was a Senator, and finally when he 
became the President of the United 
States in 1961. 

President Kennedy wrote; a book en- 
titled, “A Nation of Immigrants.” The 
work on that book was not completed 
in November 1963. The work on that 
book continued after November of 1963 
under my general supervision, together 
with Mr. Mike Feldman at the White 
House. We contributed ideas to the book, 
as did my brother, the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The book traces the immigration prog- 
ress here in the United States and also 
the role that President Kennedy played 
in that progress and how he felt about 
the matter. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this book, which is relatively 
small, be printed at this point in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the book was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows : 

A Nation or Immigrants 
(By John P. Kennedy) 
Introduction by Robert P. Kennedy 

I know of no cause which President Ken- 
nedy championed more warmly than the im- 
provement of our immigration policies. Our 
attitude toward the immigrant has gradually 
matured to a full appreciation of the contri- 
bution he can make and has made to Ameri- 
can life. Much of the story of that develop- 
ment is set forth in this book. But recent 
years have witnessed a legislative lag. 

Every forward step in immigration legisla- 
tion since World War II bore the John F. 
Kennedy Imprint : the Displaced Persons Act 
and the Refugee Relief Act, which he spon- 
sored while In Congress; the 1957 bill to bring 
families together, which he led to passage In 
the Senate; and the comprehensive reform 
of our law which he recommended to Con- 
gress as President. 

In 1958, while the fight for the 1957 amend- 
ments was still fresh, he published his first 
edition of this book. It was deliberately de- 
signed to provide those who were unfamiliar 
with this aspect of our history with an ap- 
preciation of the enormous contributions to 
American life made by Immigrants. He felt 
that this understanding was essential to any 
future effort to eliminate the discrimination 
and cruelty of our Immigration laws. 

When President Kennedy sent his historic 
message to Congress calling for a complete 
revision of the law, he decided It was also 
time to revise the book for use as a weapon 
of enlightenment In the coming legislative 
battle. 

He was working on the hook at the time 
of the assassination. It was decided that it 
should be published posthumously. This 
legacy should not be denied those committed 
to the battle for Immigration reform. 

President Kennedy’s interest in the immi- 
grant and in the law governing his admission 
to the United States sprang from many 
sources. He was himself only two generations 
removed from an immigrant. On his senti- 
mental visit to Ireland In June of 1963, he 
stood at the spot from which Patrick Ken- 
nedy embarked, and said: 

"When my great-grandfather left here to 
become a cooper In East Boston, he carried 
nothing with him except a strong religious 
faith and a strong desire for liberty. If he 
hadn’t left, I would be working at the Alba- 
tross Co. across the road.’’ 

For 14 years, In the House and In the Sen- 
ate, he represented Massachusetts, which has 
the highest percentage of foreign nationality 
groups of any State in our country. Presi- 
dent Kennedy met with them, in their homes 
and factories, at their picnics and cultural 
events. He admired their heritage and their 
determination to succeed. A student of his- 
tory, President Kennedy understood the 
fruitful interplay between the Immigrants 
and the Nation they adopted. They must be 
given full credit for changing America from 
a colony to a leader of the free world, from 
a predominantly agricultural economy to a 
highly diversified, highly skilled Industrial 
complex. 

Our attitude toward Immigration reflects 
our faith in the American ideal. We have 
always believed it possible for men and 
women who start at the bottom to rise as fair 
as their talent and energy allow. Neither 
race nor creed nor place of birth should 
affect their chances. 

As I stated before the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Nation- 
ality in July 1964, It Is my conviction thait 
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there?- are few areas In our law which more 
urgently demand than our present unfair 
system of choosing the immigrants we will 
allow to enter the United States. It Is a 
source of embarrassment to us around the 
world. It is a source of anguish to many 
of, our. o\yh citizens with relatives abroad. 
It ' Is' a source of loss to the economic and 
creative strength of our Nation as a whole. 

There Is no reason to believe that any- 
thing has happened to change the relation 
between America and. its immigrants. The 
number . pf people who wish to come here 
today is much smaller than it was in the 
19th century. Put . their .aspirations are the 
same.. .Their need Is as great. The contri- 
bution they can make is, if anything, even 
greater. . . .... 

In this hooh, President Kennedy tells us 
what, immigrants have done for America, 
and what America has done for its immi- 
grants, It is one of the dramatic success 
stories of world, history. I am very happy 
that this, book is being reissued now, so it 
can stand as a testament to a cause Presi- 
dent Kennedy cherished, and which we 
should carry on. ... .... 

.CHAPTEE 1— A NATION OF NATIONS 

On May IT, 1831, Alexis de Tocqueville, a 
young French aristocrat, disembarked in the 
bustling harbor of New York City. He had 
crossed the ocean to try to understand the 
Implications for European civilization of the 
new experiment in democracy on the far side 
of the Atlantic. In the next 9 months, Toc- 
queville and his friend Gustave de Beaumont 
traveled the length and breadth of the east- 
ern half of the continent — from Boston to 
Green Bay and from New Orleans to Quebec — 
in search of the essence of American life. 

Tocqueville was. fascinated by what he 
saw. He marveled at the energy of the peo- 
ple who were building the new Nation. He 
admired many of the new political insti- 
tutions and ideals. And he was impressed 
most of all by the spirit of equality that 
pervaded the life and customs of the people. 
Though he had reservations about some of 
the expressions of. this spirit, he could dis- 
cern its workings in every aspect of Ameri- 
can society — in politics, business, personal 
relations, culture, thought. This commit- 
ment to equality was in striking contrast 
to the class-ridden society of Europe. Yet 
Tocqueville believed "the democratic revolu- 
tion” to be irresistible. 

■'Balanced between the past and the fu- 
ture,” as he wrote of himself, “with no nat- 
ural instinctive attraction toward either, I 
Could without effort quietly contemplate each 
side of the question.” On his return to 
France, Tocqueville delivered his dispas- 
sionate and penetrating Judgment of the 
American, experiment in his great work “De- 
mocracy In America.” No one, before or 
since., has written about the United States 
with such insight. And, in discussing the 
succesive waves of immigration from Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and other European 
countries, Tocqueville identified a central 
factor in the American democratic faith: 

“All .these European colonies contained the 
elements, if not the development, of a com- 
plete democracy. Two causes led to this re- 
BUlt, It may be said that on leaving the 
mother country the emigrants had, in gen- 
eral, no potion, of superiority one oyer an- 
other. The happy and powerful do not go 
into exile, and there are no surer guarantees 
of equality among men than poverty and 
misfortune.” 

;. To spow the power of the equalitarian spirit 
in, AiberffiA. Tocqueville added : “It happened, 
however, on several occasions, that persons 
of rank were driven to America by political 
and religious quarrels. Laws were made to 
establish a gradation of ranks; but it was 
soon found that the soil of America was 
opposed to a territorial aristocracy.” 
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What Alexis de Tocqueville saw in America 
was a society of immigrants, each of whom 
had begun life anew, on an equal footing. 
This was the. secret of America: a nation of 
people with the fresh memory of old tradi- 
tions who dared to explore new frontiers, 
people eager to build lives for themselves in 
a spacious society that did not restrict their 
freedom of choice and action. 

Since 1607, when the first English settlers 
reached the New World, over 42 million people 
have migrated to the United States. This 
represents the largest migration of people 
in all recorded history. It is two and a half 
times the total number of people now living 
In Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, 
Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, and Wyoming. 

Another way of Indicating the Importance 
of immigration to America is to point out 
that every American who ever lived, with the 
exception of one group, was either an im- 
migrant himself or a descendant of Immi- 
grants. 

The exception? Will Rogers, part Cherokee 
Indian, said that his ancestors were at the 
dock to meet the Mayflower. And some an- 
thropologists believe that the Indians them- 
selves were Immigrants from another conti- 
nent who displaced the original Americans — - 
the aborigines. 

In just over 350 years, a nation of nearly 
200 million people has grown up, populated 
almost entirely by persons who either came 
from other lands or whose forefathers came 
from other lands. As President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt reminded a convention of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, “Re- 
member, remember always, that all of us, 
and you and I especially, are descended from 
immigrants and revolutionists.” 

Any great social movement leaves Its mark, 
and the massive migration of peoples to the 
New World was no exception to this rule. 
The Interaction of disparate cultures, the 
vehemence of the Ideals that led the Immi- 
grants here, the opportunity offered by a new 
life, all gave America a flavor and a char- 
acter that make it as unmistakable and as 
remrkable to people today as it was to Alexis 
de Tocqueville in the early part of the 19th 
Century. The contribution of Immigrants 
can be seen In every aspect of our national 
life. We see it in religion. In politics, in bus- 
iness, in the arts, in education, even in 
athletics and in entertainment. There Is no 
part of our Nation that has not been touched 
by our immigrant background. Everywhere 
immigrants have enriched and strengthened 
the fabric of American life. As Walt Whit- 
man said : 

These States are the amplest poem, 
Here is not merely a nation but a 
teeming Nation of nations. 

To know America, then, it is necessary to 
understand this peculiarly American social 
revolution. It Is necessary to know why over 
42 million people gave up their settled lives 
to start anew in a strange land. We must 
know how they met the new land and how It 
met them, and, most important, we must 
know what these things mean for our present 
and for our future. 

CHAPTER 2 — WHY THEY CAME 

Little is more extraordinary than the deci- 
sion to migrate, little more extraordinary 
than the accumulation of emotions and 
thoughts which finally leads a family to say 
farewell to a community where it has lived 
for centuries, to abandon old ties and famil- 
iar landmarks, and to sail across dark seas 
to a strange land. Today, when mass com- 
munications tell one part of the world all 
about another, it relatively easy to under- 
stand how poverty or tyrany might compel 
people to exchange an old nation for a new 


one. But centuries ago migration was a leap 
into the unknown. It was an enormous in- 
tellectual and emotional commitment. The 
forces that moved our forebears to their great 
decision — the decision to leave their homes 
and begin an adventure filled with. Incal- 
culable uncertainty, risk and hardship — must 
have been of overpowering proportions. 

Oscar Handlin, In his book “The Uprooted,” 
describes the experience of the Immigrants; 

“The crossing immediately subjected the 
emigrant to a sueesslon of shattering shocks 
and decisively conditioned the life of every 
man that survived it. This was the initial 
contact with life as it was to be. For many 
peasants it was the first time away from 
home, away from the safety of the circum- 
scribed little villages in which they had 
passed all their years. Now they would learn 
to have dealings with people essentially dif- 
ferent from themselves. Now they would 
collide with unaccustomed problems, learn 
to understand alien ways and alien lan- 
guages, manage to survive in a grossly foreign 
environment." ■ 

Initially, they had to save up money for 
passage. Then they had to say goodby. to 
cherished relatives and friends, whom they 
could expect never to see again. They started 
their journey by traveling from their villages 
to the ports of embarkation. Some walked; 
the luckier trundled their few possessions 
into carts which they sold before boarding 
ship. Some paused along the road to work 
in the fields In order to eat. Before they 
even reached the ports of embarkation, they 
were subject to illness, accidents, storm and 
snow, even to attacks by outlaws. 

After arriving at the ports, they often had 
to wait days, weeks, sometimes months, while 
they bargained with captains or agents for 
passage. Meanwhile, they crowded into 
cheap lodginghouses near the quays, sleeping 
on straw in small, dark rooms, sometimes as 
many as 40 in a room 12 by 15 feet. 

Until the middle of the 19th century the 
immigrants traveled in sailing vessels. The 
average trip from Liverpool to New York took 
40 days; but any estimate of time was 
hazardous, for the ship was subject to winds, 
tides, primitive navigation, unskilled sea- 
manship and the whim of the captain. A 
good size for the tiny craft of those days was 
300 tons, and each one was crowded with 
anywhere from 400 to a thousand passengers. 

For the immigrants, their shipboard world 
was the steerage, that confined space below 
deck, usually about 75 feet long and 25 feet 
wide. In many vessels no one over 514 
feet tall could stand upright. Here they 
lived their days and nights, receiving their 
dally ration of vinegar-flavored water and 
trying to eke out sustenance from whatever 
provisions they had brought along. When 
their food ran out, they were often at the 
mercy of extortionate captains. 

They huddled In their hard, cramped 
bunks, freezing when the hatches were open, 
stifling when they were closed. The only 
light came from a dim, swaying lantern. 
Night and day were Indistinguishable. But 
they were ever aware of the treacherous 
winds and waves, the scampering of rats and 
the splash of burials. Diseases — cholera, yel- 
low fever, smallpox and dysentery — took 
their toll. One in ten failed to survive the 
crossing. 

Eventually the journey came to an end. 
The travelers saw the coast of America with 
mixed feelings of relief,, excitement, trepida- 
tion and anxiety. For now, uprooted from 
old patterns of life, they found themselves 
In Handlin’s phrase, "In a prolonged .state 
of crisis — crisis in the sense that they were, 
and remained, unsettled.” They reached the 
new land exhausted by lack of rest, bad food, 
confinement and the strain of adjustment 
to new conditions. But they could not pause 
to recover their strength. They had no re- 
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serve® of food or money; they had to keep 
moving until they found work. This meant 
new strains at a time when their capacity 
to cope with new problems had already been 
overburdened. 

There were probably as many reasons for 
coming to America as there were people who 
came. It was a highly individual decision. 
Yet It can be said that three large forces — 
religious persecution, political oppression 
and economic hardship — provided the chief 
motives for the mass migrations to our 
shores. They were responding. In their own 
way, to the pledge of the Declaration of 
Independence: the promise of “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness." 

The search for freedom of worship has 
brought people to America from the days of 
the Pilgrims to modern times. In our own 
day, for example, anti-Semitic and anti- 
Christian persecution In Hitler’s Germany 
and the Communist empire have driven peo- 
ple from their homes to seek refuge In 
America. Not all found what they sought 
immediately. The Puritans of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, who drove Roger 
Williams and Anne Hutchinson into the 
wilderness, showed as little tolerance for dis- 
senting beliefs as the Anglicans of England 
had shdwn to them. Minority religious sects, 
from’ the “Quakers and Shakers through the 
Catholics and Jews to the Mormons and Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, have at various times 
suffered both discrimination and hostility In 
the United States. 

. But the very diversity of religious belief 
lj,af made for religious toleration. In de- 
pending' freedom for itself, each sect had 
, Increasingly to permit freedom for others. 
The Insistence of each successive wave of 
immigrants upon Its right to practice its re- 
ligion helped make freedom of worship a 
central part of the American creed. Peo- 
ple Who gambled their lives on the right to 
believe in their own God would not lightly 
surrender that right In a new society. 

'^Tpepepohd great force behind Immigration 
has ; heen' political oppression. America has 
always been a refuge from tyranny. As a na- 
tion conceived in liberty, It has held out to 
the world the promise of respect for the 
rights of man. Every time a revolution has 
failed In Europe, every time a nation has suc- 
'cijijiked "to' tyranny, men and women who 
tpfe freedom have assembled their families 
an? fbeir"beI6hglngs and set sail across the 
SepB. Nor has this process come to an end 
In our’ OWn day. The Russian Revolution, 
the terrors Cif Hitler's Germany and Musso- 
Uai’s Italy, the Communist suppression of 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, and the 
cruel measures of the Castro regime In 
Cuba— all have brought new thousands seek- 
ing,sanctuary In the United States. 

The economic factor has been more com- 
plexthan the religious and political factors. 
From the very beginning, some have come to 
America in search of riches, some in flight 
frpm poverty, and some because they were 
bought' and sdld and had no choice. 

And the various reasons have Intertwined. 
Thus Soltlfe eirly arrivals were lured to these 
ijKOreS by dreams df amassing great wealth, 
like the Spanish Conquistadors In Mexico and 
Peru. These adventurers, expecting quick 
■profits in gold, soon found that real wealth 
lay In such crops as tobacco and cotton. As 
they built up the plantation economy In 
States like Virginia and the Carolinas, they 
needed cheap labor. So they began to Im- 
port Indentured servants from England, men 
and women who agreed to labor a term of 
years in' exchange for eventual freedom, and 
slaves ffom Africa. 

The process' of industrialization In America 
Increased the demand for cheap labor, and 
chaotic economic conditions in Europe In- 
creased the supply. If some immigrants con- 
tinued to believe that the streets of New 
York were paved with gold, more were driven 
by the hunger and hardship of their native 


lands. The Irish potato famine of 1845 
brought almost a million people to America 
in 5 years. American manufacturers adver- 
tised In European newspapers, offering to pay 
the passage of any man willin ' to come to 
America to work for them. 

The immigrants who came for economic 
reasons contributed to the strength of the 
new society In several ways. Those who 
came from countries with advanced political 
and economic Institutions brought with 
them faith in those institutions and experi- 
ence In making them work. They also 
brought technical and managerial skills 
which contributed greatly to economic 
growth In the new land. Above all, they 
helped give America the extraordinary social 
mobility which Is the essence of an open 
society. 

In the community he had left, the Immi- 
grant usually had a fixed pla:e. He would 
carry on his father’s craft or trade; he would 
farm his father’s land, or that small portion 
of It that was left to him after It was divided 
with his brothers. Only wlti. the most ex- 
ceptional talent and enterprise could he 
break out of the mold in which life had cast 
him. There was no such mold for him In 
the New World. Once having broken with 
the past, except for sentimental ties and 
cultural Inheritance, he had to rely on his 
own abilities. It was the future and not the 
past to which he was compelled to address 
himself. Except for the N igro slave, he 
could go anywhere and do anything his tal- 
ents permitted. A sprawling- continent lay 
before him, and he had only to weld it to- 
gether by canals, by railroads and by roads. 
If he failed to achieve the dre am for himself, 
he could still retain It for hie children. 

This has been the found! tlon of Ameri- 
can inventiveness and ingenuity, of the mul- 
tiplicity of new enterprises, and of the suc- 
cess in achieving the highest standard of 
living anywhere In the world. 

These were the major forces that triggered 
this massive migration. Every immigrant 
served to reinforce and strengthen those ele- 
ments in American society that had at- 
tracted him in the first place. The motives 
of some were commonplace. The motives of 
others were noble. Taken together they 
add up to the strengths ard weaknesses of 
America. 

The wisest Americans have always under- 
stood the significance of the immigrant. 
Among the “long train of at uses and usurpa- 
tions’’ that Impelled the framers of the 
Declaration of Independence to the fateful 
step of separation was the charge that the 
British monarch had restricted Immigration: 
“He has endeavored to prevent the popula- 
tion of these States; for that reason obstruc- 
ing the laws for the naturalization of for- 
eigners; refusing to pass others to encour- 
age their migrations hither, and raising the 
conditions of new appropriations of lands.” 

CHAPTER 3 WAVES OP IMMIGRATION THE PRE- 

REVOLUTIONARY FORCES 

Immigration flowed toward America in a 
series of continuous waves. Every new mi- 
gration gathered force, built momentum, 
reached a crest and then merged imper- 
ceptibly Into the great tide of people already 
on our shores. 

The name “America” was given to this 
continent by a German mapmaker, Martin 
Waldseemfiller, to honor an Italian explorer, 
Amerigo Vespuci. The thrre ships which dis- 
covered America sailed under a Spanish flag, 
were commanded by an Italian sea captain, 
and Included in their crews an Englishman, 
an Irishman, a Jew and a Negro. 

Long before the colonies were settled, the 
Spanish and French explorers left evidences 
of their visits on great expanses of the 
American wilderness: the Spanish in a wide 
arc across the southern part of the country, 
from Florida, where they rounded St. Augus- 
tine, our oldest city. In 1565, through Texas 


and New Mexico, to California; the Ffench, 
up and down the Mississippi and Ohio River 
valleys. Spanish influence can be seen to- 
day in our architecture, in the old missions. 
In family names and place names such as 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Sacramento; 
the French Influence Is apparent in many 
towns and cities still bearing the names of 
the original settlements, such as Cadillac, 
Champlain and La Salle. 

The first wave of settlement came with the 
colonists at Jamestown in 1607 and at Ply- 
mouth in 1620. It was predominantly Eng- 
lish In origin. The urge for greater eco- 
nomic opportunity, together with the desire 
for religious freedom, impelled these people 
to leave their hoines. Of all the groups 
that have come to America, these settlers had 
the most difficult physical environment to 
master, but the easiest social adjustment to 
make. They fought a rugged land, and that 
was hard. But they built a society In their 
own image, and never knew the hostility of 
the old toward the new that succeeding 
groups would meet. 

The English, the numerical majority of the 
first settlers, gave America the basic founda- 
tion of its institutions: our form of govern- 
ment, our common law, our language, our 
tradition of freedom of religious worship. 
Some of these concepts have been modified 
as the Nation has grown, but the basic ele- 
ments remain. Those who came later built 
upon these foundations. But America was 
settled by immigrants from many countries, 
with diverse national ethnic and social back- 
grounds. 

There were both indentured servants and 
profit-seeking aristocrats from England. 
There were farmers, both propertied and 
bankrupt, from Ireland. There were dis- 
charged soldiers, soldiers of fortune, scholars, 
and intellectuals from Germany. The col- 
onies welcomed all men, regardless of their 
origin or birth, so long as they could con- 
tribute to the building of the country. The 
Dutch settled Nleuw Amsterdam and ex- 
plored the Hudson River. The Swedes caine 
to Delaware. Polish, German, and Italian 
craftsmen were eagerly solicited to join the 
struggling Virginia colonists In Jamestown. 
The Germans and Swiss opened up the back 
country in Pennsylvania, New York, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas. French Huguenots 
took root in New England, New York, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, The Scots and the 
Irish were In the vanguard that advanced the 
frontier beyond the Alleghenies. When 
Britain conquered Nleuw Amsterdam in 1664, 
it offered citizenship to immigrants of 18 
different nationalities. 

At one time it seemed the continent might 
ultimately divide into three language sec- 
tions: English, Spanish and French. But the 
English victories over the French and the 
purchase of territories held by the French 
and Spanish resulted In the creation of an 
indivisible country, with the same language, 
customs and government. Yet each ethnic 
strain left its own imprint on the new land. 

Thus the very name of our country, “The 
United States of America,” was borrowed 
from “The United States of the Netherlands.” 
Many “typical American" activities are Dutch 
in origin. The immigrants from Holland 
brought to this country ice-skating, bowling, 
many forms of boating and golf (which they 
called kolf); they gave us waffles, cookies and 
that staple of the American menu, the dough- 
nut (originally kruller). To our folklore 
they contributed the figure of Santa Claus 
and his reindeer, and the many tales of the 
Hudson Valley. Examples of their architec- 
ture can still be seen on the banks of the 
Hudson today. 

French colonial immigration had two main 
sources. The Protestant Huguenots came 
here in considerable numbers after persecu- 
tion resumed as the result of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nante3 in 1685. The Cath- 
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olic “Acadi?ns” came here a^ter their exile 
from Nova Scotia in 1.755 when that land 
fell under British rule. 

' The' Huguenots settled in the larger trad- 
ing towns of New England, later spreading 
down throug'h Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and in South' Carolina. A Huguenot family 
presented Faneuil Hall, a shrine of Ameri- 
can liberty, to the city of Boston. Many of 
the beautiful houses which make Charleston 
so picturesque today were built originally by 
Huguenots. 

The Acadians, relatively few in numbers, 
spattered mostly along the eastern seaboard. 
But a colony of them settled in Louisiana, 
along the bayous to the west and north of 
New Orleans. They were relatively isolated, 
and as they grew lii number, they kept their 
language, their customs, their faith and 
folklore, even abiding by the Napoleonic 
Code rather than English law. Today, some- 
times known as "Cajuns,” they provide one 
of the most distinctive ethnic elements on 
the American scene. 

During and after the French Revolution 
of 1789, French musicans dancing master, 
tutors, arid wlgiriakers, once employed by the 
now deposed aristocrats, added a touch of 
grace to the homespun life of the new na- 
tion. They Introduced the French art of 
cooking, as well as the cotillion, the waltz, 
and the quadrille. French-Spanlsh emigres 
from the West Indies made New Orleans into 
a great cultural and social center. The first 
opera to be given in America was produced 
in that city. The only major American city 
built according to a systematic plan, Wash- 
ington, D.C., was designed by the French 
Army Engineer Maj. Pierre Charles L ’Enfant. 

The early Swedes, too, made their con- 
tribution to American culture — in particular, 
the knowledge of how to build houses, from 
squared-off timbers. This structure was 
later to become the mark of the frontier, 
where it was known as the log cabin. 

Over 2,000 Jews came to this country in 
pre-Revolutionary days. Most were from 
Spain or Portugal. Some established them- 
selves in the Dutch colony of Nieuw Amster- 
dam, after winning recognition of their 
right to trade, travel, and live in the colony 
from Peter Stuyvesant, Others settled in 
Newport, R.X., then a thriving center of the 
maritime trade. Many prospered as mer- 
chants in the West India trade, which In- 
cluded sugar, rum, and molasses. The oldest 
synagogue in the United States, built in 
1763, is located in Newport, R.I. 

Among the earliest settlers in Pennslyvania 
Were Welsh farmers who came here for eco- 
nomic reasons and out of a desire to revive 
Welsh nationalism. In years 1683-99, they 
were augmented by Welsh Quakers who came 
to escape religious persecution. Their pres- 
ence is reflected by such place names as 
Bryn Mawr and Radnor, and in the sturdy 
farm houses of the area, still standing after 
almost 300 years. 

The pre-Revolutionary Irish immigration 
is usually referred to as Scotch-Irish, since it 
consisted largely of Scots who had settled 
in Ireland during the 17th century. 

These, were the frontiersmen, ideally suited 
by their previous environment and experi- 
ence- to spearhead the drive against the 
colonial frontiers, .They pushed' out almost 
at once, to the edge of the wilderness in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Maine, and 
down the great valley to the Carolina Pied- 
mont. Through them, Presbyterianism be- 
came a powerful force on the frontier. The 
Scotch Presbyterians founded many institu- 
tions of higher learning, beginning with 
Friueetonin 1746. . „ 

In 1683, 13 German families arrived in Phil- 
adelphia. They were the forerunners of a 
substantial migration from Germany. With 
them there also came Swiss, Alsatians, Dutch 
and Bohemians. By the eve of the Revolution 
there were over 100,000 German immigrants 
and descendants of German immigrants liv- 


ing in the United States. They constituted 
the first numerical challenge to the hitherto 
predominantly English population. 

Some were PietlBts, Moravians and Men- 
nonites, sects in some ways similar to the 
Quakers. They found in William Penn's 
colony a sympathetic climate in which they 
could practice their beliefs without inter- 
ference. 

Those of their descendants who live today 
in and around Lancaster County, Pa., are 
known as the "Pennsylvania Dutch.” They 
have made of their land a model of conser- 
vationist farming. Nearly 300 years after 
they first broke ground, their land is as fer- 
tile and productive as they found it. They 
built the first Conestoga wagon, a vehicle 
which was to prove immensely useful to the 
settlement of the West. 

Other German Immigrants were members 
of other religious groups, such aB the Amish 
and the Dunkards, who like to be known as 
“the plain people.” They have changed little 
in their folkways and religious practices. 
They still wear their traditional clothing and 
follow traditional customs, providing, like the 
Cajuns, a picturesque addition to the Ameri- 
can scene. 

Although there was no large-scale Italian 
immigration before the Revolution, there 
were many Italians prominent in American 
life. As early as 1610, craftsmen were 
brought from Italy by the colony of Virginia 
to start a glass trade. Later, others came 
and planted vineyards. Georgia invited them 
to organize a silk industry. 

In all the large cities there were Italian 
doctors, merchants, innkeepers and teachers. 
They wandered everywhere as traveling 
musicians, held concerts and established 
music schools. Our -first sculptors and our 
first interior decorators were Italian. 

Although predominantly Catholic, the Ital- 
ians had their' own counterpart of the Puri- 
tans, the Waldensians. They were an inde- 
pendent sect from the Piedmont, in the 
north of Italy, who were invited by the 
Dutch colonial government to form settle- 
ments here. Some 167 of them accepted, and 
in 1657 they were brought to the New World 
to settle a tract of land set aside for them 
by the Nieuw Amsterdam government. 

Poles, too, were present in pre-Revolution- 
ary America. Originally, they, too, came at 
the invitation of the Dutch. Most of them 
were farmers, but some settled in what is now 
New York City, where one of them, Dr. Alex- 
ander Kurcyusz ( Curtius ) , a prominent phy- 
sician, founded the first Latin school. Pre- 
Revolutionary America also included Greeks, 
Russians and other Slavs, immigrants from 
southeastern and eastern Europe. 

During the Revolutionary War itself, men 
came from many other lands to help the new 
Nation. Two Poles helped turn the tide to- 
ward victory. Thaddeus Kosciusko, a young 
engineer, offered his services early. He be- 
came an aide to General Washington and a 
major general in the engineers. His plans 
are credited with Winning the Battle of Sara- 
toga, a turning point in the war. Count 
Casimlr Pulaski rose to the rank of general, 
fought heroically at Brandywine, Trenton, 
and in other decisive engagements. He orga- 
nized his own Polish Legion, ultimately giv- 
ing his life to the new Nation when he died 
as a result of a wound received at the Battle 
of Savannah. A German, Baron Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Steuben, did more than anyone 
elEe to shape the raw recruits into a disci- 
plined army. A Frenchman, Marquis de Laf- 
ayette, has become something of an Ameri- 
ican folk hero for his part in the Revolution. 
He took a leading part in the campaign that 
led to. the defeat of Cornwallis at Yqrktown, 
The service of another Frenchman, Count de 
Rochambeau, who recruited over 4,000 French 
volunteers was almost as great. 

Between a third and a half of the fighting 
men of the Revolutionary Army were of 
Scottish or Scotch-Irish descent. Many of 
those at Valley Forge were German. 


A Pole of Portuguese-Jewish origin, Haym 
Salomon, risked his life to gain vital in- 
telligence for the American cause. A 
Scotch-Irish immigrant, Robert Morris, 
helped finance the war. 

Four signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were immigrants of Irish birth: 
Matthew Thornton, James Smith, George 
Taylor, and Edward Rutledge. The great 
doctrine “All men are created equal,” incor- 
porated In the Declaration by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, was paraphrased from the writing of 
Philip Mazzei, an Italian-born patriot and 
pamphleteer, who was a close friend of Jeffer- 
son. Mazzei compiled the first accurate his- 
tory of the colonies, which he wrote in French 
so that the European nations would be able 
to appreciate the political, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions that characterized the New 
World. 

A gravestone in the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia reads: “Here lies the remains of John 
Lewis, who slew the Irish lord, settled in 
Augusta County, located the town of Staun- 
ton, and furnished five sons to fight the 
battles of the American Revolution.” State- 
ments like this not only speak eloquently of 
the contribution of one Irish family, but rep- 
resent the sacrifices of many immigrants to 
this country even before it had won its in- 
dependence. 

CHAPTER 4 WAVES OF IMMIGRATION — THE 

POST-REVOLUTIONARY FORCES 

American independence, the spreading 
westward of the new nations, the beginnings 
of economic diversification and industrializa- 
tion, all these factors gave immigration in 
the 19th century a new context and a new 
role. The gates were now flung open, and 
men and women in search of a new life came 
to these shores in ever-increasing numbers — 
150,000 in the 1820’s, 1.7 million in the 1840’s, 
2.8 million in the 1870’s, 5.2 million in the 
1880’s, 8.8 million In the first decade of the 
20th century. And, as the numbers In- 
creased, the sources changed. As the English 
had predominated in, the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, so the Irish and Germans predomi- 
nated in the first half of the I9th and the 
Italians and east Europeans in the last part . 
of the 19th and the early part of the 20th 
centuries. Each new wave of immigration 
helped meet the needs of American develop- 
ment and made its distinctive contribution 
to the American character. 

The Irish 

The Irish were in the vanguard of the 
great waves of immigration to arrive during 
the 19th century. By 1850, after the potato 
famine, they had replaced England as the 
chief source of new settlers, making up 44 
percent of the foreign bom in the United 
States. In the century between 1820 and 
1920, some 414 million people left Ireland to 
come to the United States. 

They were mostly country folk, small 
farmers, cottagers, and farm laborers. Yet 
they congregated mainly in cities along the 
eastern seaboard, for they did not have the 
money to travel after reaching shore. Few 
could read or write; some spoke only Gaelic. 

The Irish were the first to endure the scorn 
and discrimination later to be inflicted, to 
some degree at least, on each successive 
wave of Immigrants by already settled 
“Americans.” In speech and dress they 
seemed foreign; they were poor and unskilled; 
and they were arriving in overwhelming 
numbers. The Irish are perhaps the only 
people in our history with the distinction of 
having a political party, the Know-Nothings, 
formed against them. Their religion was 
later also the target of the American Protec- 
tive Association and, in this century, the Ku 
Klu Klan. 

The Irish found many doors closed to 
them, both socially and economically. Ad- 
vertisements for jobs specified: “No Irish 
need apply.” But there was manual labor 
to be done, and the Irish were ready to do 
it. They went tc work as longshoremen, as 
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■ tfffehdlggers, or’ as' "construction workers. 

Earning 3 were 'not enough to su'p- 
-jsbrt’ their’ "families, their "wives and daugh- 
ter hhtained' employment as servants. 

Contractors usually met them at the dock. 
The Erie Canal, linking New "York with the 
Great Lakes in 1825, and other canals in 
Massachusetts, New' Jersey," Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland were largely built by "Irish 
labor. But ‘the canals soon became ob- 
solete, and the frenzied building of railroads 
followed. In the three' decades from 1830 
to i860, a network of 30,000 miles of 
falls was laid across the middle part of the 
country. Again Irish labor furnished the 
rhusple.; When railroad construction was 
pushed westward in the latter part of the 
century, the Irish again figured prominently, 

' by now often as foremen and section bosses. 
They also "provided, at the same time, a sup- 
ply Of cheap labor for the mills of Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts and the coal mines 
Sf Pennsylvania. 

Blit as the years passed and new genera- 
tions were born, things began to change. 
Gradually, rung by rung, the Irish climbed 
lip the economic and social ladder. Some 
settled on farms, especially along the canals 
they had' dug. ’ But It was In the cities that 
they found' their principal outlet, in areas 
In which they could demonstrate their abili- 
ties. Of self-expression, of administration and 
. organization^ They gravitated first into law 
and frpm that Into politics and government. 
Having experienced for themselves the handi- 
caps of illiteracy, they were determined that 
their children would have the advantages of 
education.' To that end, they not only 
started 'parochial schools, but founded such 
institutions of higher learning as Notre 
fiiu&e, "Fordham, Holy Cross, Villanova, St. 
Louis University, Catholic University, and 
Georgetown. They became teachers, writers, 
Journalists, labor organizers, orators, and 
priests." As an expanding society offered 
hi'Ofe opportunities, they swelled not only 
the civil service rosters, but the ranks of 
clerical and administrative workers in 

industry. ’ " * 

Tire. Irish eased the way for other imml- 
gfafit groups ahd speeded their assimilation 
in &V^"afways! They firmly established the 
Catholic ChUrch, originally French on this 
comment, as ah English-speaking institu- 
"won.’ The schools they founded offered edu- 
cation^ opportunities to children of later 
. Immigrants of other tongues. The Irish had 
their own press, their own fraternal orders, 
ahd their own charitable organizations. 

•„ Tfteh labor leaders fought for the rights 
.Of other groups as well as their own. Work- 
ers of .."tnsh descent helped organize the 
Knight’s 'at labor, ’ the first big national 
union, Which' Was a forerunner of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The Germans ' " 

• i Between 1830 and 1930, the period of the 
. greatest migration from Europe to the United 
States, Germany sent 6 million people to 
s the United States— more than any other na- 
tion. Their migrations, increasing in num- 
bers after 1850, overlapped the Irish, whose 
immigration declined. 

V- The Germans were unique among immi- 
grant groups In their wide dispersal, both 
geographically and occupationally. This 
■ Was due, at least in part, to the fact that 
: « most of them came with some resources, and 
..were not forced to cluster along the East- 
ern seaboard. Attracted to the United States 
by cheap public and railroad lands, and later 
by free homesteads, the German farmer 
helped to farm the new West and to cul- 
tivate the Mississippi Valley. German 
artisans, much sought after because of their 
. skills, became "an important factor in indus- 
trial expansion. 

Almost every State in the Union profited 
from" their ’ intellectual and material con- 
tributions. Sard working and knowledge- 
able about agricultural methods, the Ger- 


mans became propagators of scientific farm- 
ing, crop rotation, soil conservation. They 
share with the Scandinavians the oredit for 
turning millions of acres of wilderness into 
productive farmland. 

The urban settlers lent a distinctive Ger- 
man flavor to many of our cities. Cincinnati, 
then known as "Queen City” of the West, 
Baltimore, St. Louts, Minneapolis and Mil- 
waukee, all had substantial German popula- 
tions. Milwaukee has perhaps retained its 
distinctive German character longer than 
any of the others. 

In these urban centers Germans entered 
the fields of education, science, engineering 
and the arts. German immigrants founded 
and developed industrial enterprises in the 
fields of lumbering, food-processing, brew- 
ing, steelmaking, electrical engineering, 
pianomaking, railroading and printing. 

A small but significant part of the Ger- 
man immigration consisted of political ref- 
ugees. Reaction in Germs ny against the 
reform Ideas of the French Revolution had 
caused heavy suppression of liberal thought. 
There was strict censorship of the press, of 
public meetings and of the schools and uni- 
versities. Nevertheless, a liberal movement 
had emerged, nurtured In the universities by 
young intellectuals. This movement led to 
unsuccessful revolutions in 1830 and 1848. 
The United States welcomed a large number 
of veterans of 1848 — men of education, sub- 
stance, and social standing, like Carl Schurz, 
the statesman and reformer, and General 
Franz Sigel. In addition, some of the Ger- 
man religious groups established utopian 
communities in parts of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Texas and Oregon. 

German immigration reflected all the 
chaotic conditions of Central Europe after 
Napoleon: The population growth, the wide- 
spread hunger, the religious dissension and 
oppression. The Germans included Luth- 
erans, Jews and Catholics, as well as free- 
thinkers. Their talents, training and back- 
ground greatly enriched the burgeoning na- 
tion. 

To the influence of the German immigrants 
in particular— although all minority groups 
contributed— we owe the mellowing of the 
austere Puritan imprint or our dally lives: 
The Puritans observed the Sabbath as a day 
of silence and solemnity The Germans 
clung to their concept of the "continental 
Sunday" as a day, not only of churchgoing, 
but also of relaxation, of picnics, of visiting, 
of quiet drinking in bee:- gardens while 
listening to the music of a band. 

The Christmas ritual of religious services 
combined with exchanging gifts around the 
Christmas tree is of German origin. So, too 
is the celebration of the New Year. 

The fact that today almost every large 
American city has its symphony orchestra 
can be traced to the influence of the German, 
migration. Leopold Damrosch and his son, 
Walter, helped build the famous New York 
Philharmonic. Originally composed mainly 
of German immigrant musicians and called 
the Germania Orchestra, It became the seed 
bed of similar organizations all over the 
country. This tradition was carried to the 
Midwest by Frederick Stock and to Boston 
by Carl Zerrahn. Others spread this form 
of cultural expression to additional urban 
centers throughout the land. 

Community singing and glee clubs owe 
much to the German imraigrant, who re- 
membered his singing societies. The first 
Mannerchor was founded l a Philadelphia in 
1835; the first Liederkranz was organized in 
Baltimore in 1836. Their counterparts have 
been a feature of the German-American com- 
munity everywhere. 

The ideas of German immigrants helped to 
shape our educational system. They intro- 
duced the kindergarten, o;- “children’s play 
school.” They alsc^promoted the concept of 
the state-endowed university, patterned 
after the German university. The Univer- 


sity of Michigan, founded in 1837, was" the 
first such school to add to the philosophy 
of general liberal arts education an emphasis 
upon vocational training. The colonial con- 
cept of a university as a place to prepare 
gentlemen for a life of leisured culture was 
modified to include training In specialized 
skills. 

The program of physical education in the 
schools had its roots in the Turnverein, or 
German gymnastic society. It was adopted 
and introduced to the American public by 
the YMCA. 

German immigrant influence has been per; 
vasive, in our language, in our mores, in our 
customs, and in our basic philosophy. Even 
the hamburger, the frankfurter, and the deli- 
catessen, that omnipresent neighborhood in- 
stitution, came to us via the German im- 
migrants. 

Although they were mostly Democrats 
prior to 1850, the Germans broke party lines 
in the decade before the Civil War and played 
a prominent part In the formation of the 
Republican Party. They were most united 
on two issues. They opposed the Blue Laws, 
and they vigorously fought the extension of 
slavery into new territories. Indeed, the first 
protest against Negro slavery came from 
Germantown settlers, led by Franz Pastorius, 
in 1688. 

During the Civil War they fought on both 
sides. Following the Civil War, Germans in- 
fused the faltering American labor move- 
ment with new strength by organiziing craft 
unions for printers, watchmakers, carpen- 
ters, ironworkers, locksmiths, butchers, and 
bakers. 

Adjusting with relative ease, they did not 
feel the sting of ethnic discrimination until 
the outbreak of the First World War, when 
they became targets of wartime hysteria. 
This hysteria even caused overardent ‘pa- 
triots” to call sauerkraut “Liberty cabbage” 
and hamburger “Salisbury steak.” Nonethe- 
less, when the United States entered the war 
in 1917, men of German ancestry entered the 
Armed Forces of the United States and 
served with distinction. 

As the Second World War drew near, Amer- 
icans of German descent faced another test. 
Only a few joined the pro-Nazi German- 
American Bund, and many of those left as 
soon as they discovered its real nature. 
More “older Americans” than those of Ger- 
man descent could be counted in the ranks 
of Ameriea-Firsters. Again, after the United 
States was attacked, descendants of German 
immigrants fought with valor in our armed 
services. 

The Scandinavians 

Scandinavian immigrants left their home- 
lands for economic rather than political or 
religious reasons. In America they found 
a political and social climate wholly com- 
patible with their prior experience. Demo- 
cratic institutions and a homogeneous society 
were already developing in Scandinavia, in 
an atmosphere of comparative tranquillity. 

The seemingly limitless availability of 
farmland in America was an attractive 
prospect to land-hungry people. 

The tide of Scandinavian immigration 
overlapped the tide of German immigration 
just as the Germans overlapped the Irish. 
The Swedes came first. They started coming 
about 1840, reaching their crest after I860. 
Between 1840 and 1930, about 1.3 million 
Swedes came to the United States. In the 
1880’s migrations of other Scandinavians — 
Danes, Finns, Icelanders and principally the 
Norwegians — also reached their peak. 

Following the Erie Canal and the Great 
Lakes, the Swedes pushed westward until 
they found a familiar landscape in the 
Prairie States of the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley. There they settled. 

The first colony of these Swedes settled 
at a place they named Pine Lakes (now New 
Upsala), in Wisconsin, in 1841. Later 
colonists showed a preference for a broad 
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belt of land extending westward from Mich- 
igan, through Illinois, Wisconsin, ^Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas, 

Other Scandinavian migrations followed 
more or less the same geographical pattern, 
except for the Norwegians. Although not 
so large numerically as other immigrant 
groups, Norwegian immigration in proportion 
to their population at home was second only 
to the Irish. Some of the Norwegians drove 
far west to the Dakotas, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Norwegian immigration to the 
United States is estimated at 840,000; Danes 
at 350,000. Most Scandinavians settled in 
rural areas, except for the Finns, some of 
whom went to work in the copper mines of 
Michigan or the iron mines of Minnesota, 

Physically hardy, conditioned by the rigors 
of life at home to withstand the hardships of 
the frontier, the Scandinavians made ideal 
pioneers. Ole Rolvaag, the Norweglan- 
Amerlcan novelist, movingly chronicled their 
sturggles in “Giants in the Earth.” 

Often they started their homesteading in 
sod huts, some of which were no more than 
holes in a hillside shored up with logs, with 
greased-paper windows. They look for- 
ward to the day they could live in a log 
cabin or in a house. Then began the 
struggle with the unrelenting forces of na- 
ture: hailstorms, droughts, blizzards, plagues 
of grasshoppers and locusts. But they en- 
dured. 

America was an expanding continent, in 
urgent need of housing. It was the Swedes, 
familiar with the ax and the saw — called 
“the Swedish fiddle’’— who went into the 
forests across the northern United States, 
felled the logs, slid them into the streams 
and sent them on their way to the mills, 
where they were cut into boards to provide 
Shelter for millions of other immigrants. 
Norwegians and Finns were also among the 
loggers. On the west coast the Norwegians 
tended to become fishermen. 

The Swedes did many other things too. 
In the long nights of the Swedish winter, 
they had learned tp fashion things with 
their hands and had become skilled crafts- 
men and artisans. The “do-it-yourself" 
hobbyist of today is an avocational descend- 
ant of the Sweeds. Manual training in our 
own public school system is derived from a 
basic course in the Swedish .schools. 

The Scandinavians were avid supporters 
of the public school system. And they con- 
tributed to the school system and to educa- 
tion generally in a variety of ways. The 
home economics courses of our public schools 
were introduced by Scandinavians. They 
also helped launch adult education programs. 
The 4-H clubs, now an international as 
well as a national institution, were origi- 
nated at a farm school in Minnesota by 
Americans of Scandinavian descent. A num- 
ber of colleges today stand as monuments 
to the early efforts of Norwegians and Swedes 
to make higher learning available. Among 
these are Augustana College in Illinois, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus in Minnesota, Bethany Col- 
lege in Kansas, and Luther College in Ne- 
braska. All were founded by Swedish immi- 
grants. Luther College in Iowa and St. Olaf 
College in Minnesota were founded by the 
Norwegians. They have added to our cultural 
life with their choral groups and singing 
societies. . ' ' 

With their background, it was inevitable 
that the Swedes would develop many engi- 
neers, .scientists, and inventors. One of the 
most famous was John Ericsson, who not 
Only designed the Monitor, one of the first 
armor-clad ships, but also perfected the 
screw, propeller. 

The Dunes, , who had an intimate knowl- 
edge of animal husbandry, laid the founda- 
tions of our dairy industry and early cream- 
ery cooperatives. Together with the Ger- 
mans und the Swiss, they developed cheese- 
making into an American industry. 


Since the Danes, were primarily agricul- 
turists, it is curious that the one who made 
the most distinctive individual contribution 
was a city boy, Jacob Riis,. As a crusading 
Journalist and documentary photographer, 
he exposed the conditions under which other 
immigrants lived and worked in New York, 
and was instrumental in bringing about 
major social reforms. 

Politically, Scandinavians cannot be clas- 
sified into a single mold. At times they have 
been conservative, At times they have pro- 
vided support for such liberal movements 
as the Farmer-Labor party, Senator Robert 
M. LaFollette’s Progressive Party and the 
Non-Partisan League, Both major parties 
have benefited from Scandinavian political 
thought, and both parties have had Scandi- 
navians in both State and Federal office. 

Other immigrant groups 

Toward the end of the 19th century, emi- 
gration to America underwent a significant 
change. Large numbers of Italians, Rus- 
sians, Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, Ruman- 
ians, Bulgarians, Austrians, and Greeks be- 
gan to arrive. Their coming created new 
problems and gave rise to new tensions. 

For these people the language barrier was 
even greater than it had been for earlier 
groups, and the gap between the world they 
had left behind and the one to which they 
came was wider. For the most part, these 
were people of the land and, for the most 
part, too, they were forced to settle in the 
cities when they reached America. Most 
large cities had well-defined “Little Italys” 
or “Little Polands” by 1910. In the 1960 
census New York City had more people of 
Italian birth or parentage than did Rome. 

The history of cities shows that when con- 
ditions become overcrowded, when people are 
poor, and when living conditions are bad, 
tensions run high. This is a situation that 
feeds on itself; poverty and crime fn one 
group breed fear and hostility in others. 
This, in turn, impedes the acceptance and 
progress of the first group, thus prolonging 
its depressed condition. This was the dis- 
mas situation that faced many of the south- 
ern and eastern European immigrants just 
as it had faced some of the earlier wayes of 
immigrants. One New York newspaper had 
these intemperate words for the newly ar- 
rived. Italians: “The floodgates are open. 
The bars are down. The sally-ports are un- 
guarded. The dam is washed away. The 
sewer is choked * * * the scum of immi- 
gration is viscerating upon our shores. The 
horde of $9.60 steerage slime is being si- 
phoned upon us from Continental mud 
tanks.” 

Italy has contributed more immigrants to 
the United States than any country except 
Germany. Over 5 million Italians came to 
this country between 1820 and 1963. Large- 
scale immigration began in 1880, and almost 
4 million Italian immigrants arrived in the 
present century. 

The first Italians were farmers and artisans 
from northern Italy. Some planted vineyards 
in Vineland, N.J., in the Finger Lakes region 
of New York State and in California, where 
they inaugurated our domestic wine industry. 
Others settled on the periphery of cities, 
where they started truck gardens. 

But most Italians were peasants from the 
south. They came because of neither reli- 
gious persecution nor political repression, but 
simply in search of a brighter future. Popu- 
lation in Italy was straining the limits of the 
country’s resources and more and more people 
had to eke out a living from small plots of 
land, held in many instances by oppressive 
landlords. 

In many ways the experience of the later 
Italian immigrants parallels the story of the 
Irish. Mostly farmers, their lack of financial 
resources.kept them from reaching the rural 
areas of the United States. Instead, they 
crowded into cities along the eastern sea- 


board, often segregating themselves by prov- 
ince, even by village, in a density as high as 
4,000 to the city block. 

Untrained in special skills and unfamiliar 
with the ianguage, they had to rely on un- 
skilled labor jobs to earn a living. Italians 
thus filled the gap left by earlier immigrant 
groups who had now moved up the economic 
ladder. As bricklayers, masons, stonecutters, 
ditchdiggers, and hod carriers, they helped 
build our cities, subways and skyscrapers. 
They worked on the railroads and the dams, 
went into the coal mineE, iron mines, and fac- 
tories. Some found a place In urban life as 
small storekeepers, peddlers, shoemakers, bar- 
bers, and tailors. Wages were small and fam- 
ilies were large. In the old country everyone 
worked. Here everyone worked, too. Wives 
went into the needle trades. Boys picked up 
what pennies they could as news vendors, 
bootblacks, and errandrunners. Through 
these difficult years of poverty, toil, and be- 
wilderment, the Italians were bolstered by 
their adherence to the church, the strength 
of their family ties, Italian-language newspa- 
pers, and their fraternal orders. But they 
overcame obstacles of prejudice and misun- 
derstanding quickly, and they have found 
places of importance in almost every phase 
of American life. Citizens of Italian descent 
are among our leading bankers, contractors, 
food importers, educators, labor leaders, and 
Government officials. Italians have made 
special contributions to the emergence of 
American culture, enriching our music, art, 
and architecture. 

An Italian, Filippo Traetta (Philip Tra- 
jetta), founded the American Conservatory 
in Boston In 1800, and another in Philadel- 
phia shortly thereafter. Another Italian, 
Lorenzo da Ponte, brought the first Italian 
opera troupe to New York in 1832, where 
it developed into a permanent institution. 
Italians have founded and supported the 
opera as an institution in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and other large cities, 
providing from their ranks many impresarios 
and singers. Italian-born music teachers and 
bandmasters are numerous. Arturo Tosca- 
nini, for many years leader of the New York 
Philharmonic, and our most distinguished 
conductor of recent years, was Italian-born. 

Italians have also been among our most 
prominent sculptors, architects and artists. 
A West Indian and a Frenchman designed 
our Nation’s Capital. An Italian beautified 
it. Constantino Brumidi painted the his- 
torical frieze in the rotunda of the Capitol 
Building. Other Italian painters and sculp- 
tors depicted our history in paintings, murals, 
friezes and statues. Historical monuments 
and statues up and down the country have 
been wrought by Italian-American sculptors. 
On a humbler scale, the taste and skill of 
Italian-American landscape gardeners and 
architects have placed our homes and com- 
munities in beautiful settings. 

About the time the Italians began com- 
ing, other great tides of immigration from 
the countries of Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe also began arriving in the United 
States. In the years between 1820 and 1963 
these areas, Italy included, sent over 15 mil- 
lion immigrants to our shores. 

They came for all manner of reasons: pol- 
itical upheavals, religious persecution, hopes 
for economic betterment. They comprised a 
wide ethnic variety, from Lithuanians and 
Latvians on the Baltic to Greeks, Turks and 
Armenians on the eastern Mediterranean. 
They brought with them a bewildering vari- 
ety of language, dress, custom, ideology and 
religious belief. To many Americans already 
here who had grown accustomed to a com- 
mon way of life, they presented a dismay- 
ing bedlam, difficult to understand and more 
difficult to respond to. Indeed, because of 
the many changes in national boundaries 
and prior migrations of races within that 
area of Europe, there is no way of accurately 
reporting on them statistically. 
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The largest number from any of these 
countries of Eastern Europe were Poles, who 
for 125 years had been under the domination 
Of Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary. 
Some followed the pattern of the Germans 
and Scandinavians, settling on Individual 
farms or forming small rural communities 
which still bear Polish place names. But 
most gravitated to the cities. Four-fifths 
were Roman Catholic. Longer than most 
Immigrant groups they kept their language, 
their customs, and their dances. At first, 
like other Immigrants, they lived under sub- 
standard conditions. Gradually they, too, 
Improved their status. They aspired to own 
their own homes and their own plots of land. 
In Hamtramck, Mich., an almost wholly 
Polish community, three-quarters of the res- 
idents own their own homes. 

By 1963j almost 130,000 Czechs had mi- 
grated to this country. They tended to 
gravitate to the farming communities. It Is 
one of these homesteads that Is portrayed by 
Novelist Willa Cather In "My Antonld.” 
They also formed enclaves In cities, princi- 
pally In Chicago, Cleveland, and New York. 

A potent force In the development of Czech 
life in this country has been the Sokol, a 
traditional cultural, social, and gymnastic 
society. These societies stressed high stand- 
ards of physical fitness and an interest In 
singing, music, and literature. 

' The immigrants from Old Russia are esti- 
mated at almost 3 l / s million. Most of this 
wave Of immigration went into the mines 
and factories. However, there were also 
many Russian Intellectuals, scientists, schol- 
ars, musicians, writers, and artists, who came 
here usually during periods of political op- 
pression. 

Most students of the history of immigra- 
tion to America make special mention of the 
Jews. Although they appeared as part of 
several of the waves of immigration, they 
warrant separate discussion because of their 
religion, culture, and historical background. 

In colonial times most Jews in Amer- 
ica were of Spanlsh-Portuguese origin. 
Throughout the 19th century most came 
from Germany. Beginning at the end of the 
19th century they began to come In large 
numbers from Russia, Poland, Austria- 
Hungary, Rumania, and, in smaller numbers, 
from almost every European nation. The 
Amerlpari-Jewlsh population today numbers 
approximately 6 million. 

The Jews who came during the early 19th 
century were often peddlers, wandering 
throughout the land with their packs and 
their carts or settling down to open small 
Stores. They prospered in this era of oppor- 
tunity and expansion, for from these humble 
beginnings have ’ grown many of our large 
department stores and mercantile establish- 
ments. 

The exodus from Germany after 1848 
brought Jewish Intellectuals, philosophers, 
educators, political leaders, and social re- 
formers. These shared much the same ex- 
periences as the other Immigrants. "Like 
the Scandinavian Lutherans and the Irish 
Catholics,” says Oscal Handlin, “they ap- 
peared merely to maintain their distinctive 
heritage while sharing the rights and obli- 
gations of other Americans within a free 
society.” ' 

At the turn of the century the Jews flee- 
ing persecution in Russia came in such num- 
bers that they could not be so readily ab- 
sorbed into the mainstream of life as the 
earlier comers. They clustered In Jewish 
communities within the large cities, like 
New Tori. 

tike the Irish %nd the Italians before them, 
they had to work at whatever they could 
find. Most found an outlet for their skills 
in the lieedle trades, as garment workers, 
hatmakers and furriers. Often they worked 
In sweatshops. In an effort to improve 
working conditions (which Involved child 
labor and other forms of exploitation) , they 


Joined with other immigrant workers to 
form, in 1900, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. In time, they de- 
veloped the clothing industry a» we know it 
today, centered in New York but reaching 
into every small town and rural area. The ex- 
perience and tradition of these pioneers pro- 
duced many effective leaders In the labor 
movement, such as Morris Hillquit, Sidney 
Hillman, Jacob Potofsky, and David Du- 
binsky. 

Jewish immigrants have alsa made Im- 
mense contributions to thought: as scholars, 
as educators, as scientists, as Judges and 
lawyers, as journalists, as literary figures. 
Refugee scientists such as Albert Einstein 
and Edward Teller brought great scientific 
knowledge to this country. 

Immigration from the Orient, in the latter 
part of the 19th century was confined chiefly 
to California and the west coast. Our be- 
havior toward these groups of newcomers 
represented a shameful episode in our rela- 
tionships to those seeking the hospitality of 
our shores. They were often mobbed and 
stoned by native Americans. The Chinese 
suffered and were barred from our shores as 
far back as the Chinese Exclusion Act of 
1882. After the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, many Japanese-AmeTieuns were vic- 
timized by prejudice and unreasoning dis- 
crimination. They were arbitrarily shipped 
to relocation camps. It took the extraordi- 
nary battlefield accomplishments of the 
Nisei, Americans of Japanese descent, fight- 
ing in the U.8. Army In Europe, to help re- 
store our perspective. While our attitude 
toward these citizens has been greatly im- 
proved.over the years, many inequities in the 
law regarding oriental immigration must 
still be redressed. 

Today many of our newcomers are from 
Mexico and Puerto Rico. We sometimes for- 
get that Puerto Ricans are U.S. citizens by 
birth, and, therefore, cannot l>e considered 
immigrants. Nonetheless, they often receive 
the same discriminatory treatment and op- 
probrium that were faced by other waves of 
newcomers. The same things Eure said today 
of Puerto Ricans and Mexicans that were 
once said of Irish, Italians, Germans, and 
Jews: “They'll never adjust; they can’t learn 
the language; they won’t be absorbed.” . 

Perhaps our brightest hope ior the future 
lies in the lessons of the past. The people 
who have come to this country have made 
America, in the words of one perceptive 
writer, “a heterogeneous race but a homo- 
geneous nation.” 

In sum, then, we can see that as each new 
wave of immigration has reached America 
it has been faced with problems, not only 
the problems that come with making new 
homes and learning new jobs, but, more im- 
portant, the problems of getting along with 
people of different backgrounds and habits. 

Each new group was met by ;he groups al- 
ready In America, and adjustment wees often 
difficult and painful. The early English set- 
tlers had to find ways to get along with the 
Indians; the Irish who followed were met 
by these “Yankees”; German Immigrants 
faced both Yankee and Irish; and so it has 
gone down to the latest group of HungariEm 
refugees. Somehow, the difficult adjust- 
ments Eire made and people get down to the 
tasks of earning a living, raining a family, 
living with their new neighbors, and, in the 
process, building a nation. 

CHAPTER 5 — THE IMMIGRANT CONTRIBUTION 

Oscar Handlin has said, “Oice I thought 
to write a history of the Immigrants in 
America. Then I discovered that the im- 
migrants were American history.” In the 
same sense, we cannot really speak of a 
particular "Immigrant contribution” to 
America because all Americans have been 
Immigrants or the descendants of immi- 
grants; even the Indians, as mentioned 
before, migrated to the American Continent. 
We can only speak of peoplr whose roots 


In America are older or newer. Yet each 
wave of immigration left its own imprint 
on American society; each made its distinc- 
tive “contribution” to the building of the 
Nation and the evolution of American life. ; 
Indeed, if, as some of the older immigrants 
like to do, we were to restrict the definition 
of Immigrants to the 42 million people who 
came to the United States after the Declara- 
tion of Independence, we would have to 
conclude that our history and our society 
would have been vastly different if they all 
had stayed at home. 

As we have seen, people migrated to the 
United States for a variety of resisons. But 
nearly all shared two great hopes: the hope 
for personal freedom and the hope for eco- 
nomic opportunity. In consequence, the 
impact of immigration has been broadly to 
confirm the Impulses In American life de- 
manding more political liberty and more 
economic growth. 

So, of the 56 signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, 18 were of non-English stock 
and 8 were first-generation immigrants. Two 
immigrants — the West Indian Alexander 
Hamilton, who was Washington’s Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Swiss, Albert Gal- 
latin, who held the same office under Jeffer- 
son — established the financial policies of the 
young Republic. A German farmer wrote 
home from Missouri, in 1834: 

“If you wish to see our whole family living 
in * * * a country where freedom of speech 
obtains, where no spies are eavesdropping, 
where no simpletons criticize your every word 
and seek to detect therein a venom that 
might, endanger the life of the state, the 
church, and the home, in short, if you wish! 
to he really happy and Independent, then 
come here.” 

Every ethnic minority, in seeking its own 
freedom, helped strengthen the fabric of 
liberty in American life. 

Similarly, every aspect of the American 
economy has profited from the contributions 
of Immigrants. We all know, of course, about 
the spectacular immigrant successes: the 
men who came from foreign lands, sought 
their fortunes in the United States and made 
striking contributions, Industrial and scien- 
tific, not only to their chosen country but to 
the entire world. In 1953 the President’s 
Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion mentioned the following: ■ 

Industrialists: Andrew Carnegie (Soot), in 
the steel industry; John Jacob Astor (Ger- 
man), in the fur trade; Michael Cudahy 
(Irish), of the meatpacking industry; the 
Du Ponts (French), of the munitions and 
chemical Industry; Charles L. Fleischmann 
(Hungarian), of the yeast business; David 
Sarnoff (Russian) , of the radio Industry; 
and William S. Knudsen (Danish), of the 
automobile industry. 

Scientists and inventors: Among those 
whose genius has benefited the United States 
are Albert Einstein (German), in physics; 
Michael Pupin (Serbian), in electricity; 
Enrico Fermi (Italian) , in atomic research; 
John Ericsson (Swedish) , who invented the 
Ironclad ship and the screw propeller; Gui- 
seppe Bellanca (Italian) and Igor Sikorsky 
(Russian), who made outstanding contribu- 
tions to airplane development; John A. 
Udden (Swedish), who was responsible for 
opening the Texas oil fields; Lucas P. Kyrides 
(Greek) , industrial chemistry; David Thomas 
(Welsh) , who invented the hot blast fur- 
nace; Alexander Graham Bell (Scot) , who 
invented the telephone; Conrad Hubert (Rus- 
sian) , who Invented the flashlight; and Ott- 
mar Mergenthaler (German) , who invented 
the linotype machine. 

But the anonymous immigrant played his 
indispensable role, too. Between 1880 and 
1920 America became the industrial and 
agricultural giant of the world as well as the 
world’s leading creditor nation. This could 
not have been done without the hard labor, 
the technical skills and the entrepreneurial 
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ability of the 23.5 million people who came 
to America In this period. 

Significant as the immigrant role was in 
politics and’ in the economy, the immigrant 
contribution to the professions and the arts 
was perhaps even greater. Charles O. 
Faullin’s analysis of the "Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography” shows that, of the 18th- and 
19th-century figures, 20 percent of the busi- 
nessmen, 20 percent of the scholars and 
scientists, 23 percent of the painters, 24 per- 
cent of the engineers, 28 percent of the 
architects, 29 percent of the clergymen, 46 
percent of the musicians, and 61 percent of 
the actors were of foreign birth — a remark- 
able measure of the impact of Immigration 
on American culture. And not only have 
many American writers and artists them- 
selves been immigrants or the children of 
Immigrants, but immigration has provided 
American literature with one of its major 
themes. 

Perhaps the most pervasive influence of 
immigration is to be found in the innumer- 
able details of life and the customs and habits 
brought by millions of people who never 
became famous. This impact was felt from 
the bottom up, and these contributions to 
American institutions may be the ones which 
most Intimately affect the lives of all Amer- 
icans. 

In the area of religion, all the major 
American faiths were brought to this coun- 
try from abroad. The multiplicity of sects 
established the American tradition of re- 
ligious pluralism and assured to all the free- 
dom of worship and separation of church and 
state pledged in the Bill of Bights. 

So, too, in the very way we speak, immi- 
gration has altered American life. In greatly 
enriching the American vocabulary, it has 
been a major force in establishing “the 
American language,” which, as H. L. Menc- 
ken demonstrated thirty years ago, had 
diverged materially from the mother tongue 
as spoken In Britain. Even the American 
dinner table has felt the impact. One writer 
has suggested that “typical American 
menus” might include some of the follow- 
ing dishes: “Irish stew, chop suey, goulash, 
chill con carne, ravioli, knockwurst mit 
sauerkraut, Yorkshire pudding, Welsh rare- 
bit, borscht, gefilte fish, Spanish omelet, 
caviar, mayonnaise, antipasto, baumkuchen, 
English muffins, Gruylre cheese, Danish 
pastry, Canadian bacon, hot tamales, wiener 
schnitzel, petits fours, spumone, bouilla- 
baisse, matt, scones, Turkish coffee, mine- 
strone, filet mlgnon.” 

Immigration plainly was not always a 
happy experience. It was hard on the'new- 
comers, and hard as well on the commu- 
nities to which they came. When poor, ill- 
educated and frightened people disembarked 
in a strange land, they often fell prey to na- 
tive racketeers, unscrupulous businessmen 
and cynical politicians. Boss Tweed said, 
characteristically, in defense of his own dep- 
redations in New York in the . 1870’s, “This 
population is too hopelessly split into races 
and factions to govern it under universal 
suffrage, except by bribery of patronage, or 
corruption.” 

But the very problems of adjustment and 
assimilation presented a challenge to the 
American idea — a challenge which subjected 
that idea to stern testing and eventually 
brought out the best qualities in American 
society. Thus the public school became a 
powerful means of preparing the newcomers 
for American life. The ideal of the “melt- 
ing pot” symbolized the process of blending 
many strains into a single nationality, and 
we have c.ome to realize in modern times 
that t!)C„ "meUing pot” need not mean the 
end of particular ethnic identities or tra- 
ditions. Only in the case of the Negro has 
the melting pot failed to bring a minority 
into the full stream of American life. To- 
day we are belatedly, but resolutely, engaged 
In ending this condition of national exclu- 


sion and shame and abolishing forever the 
concept of second-class citizenship in the 
United States. 

Sociologists call the process of the melting 
pot social mobility. One of America’s char- 
acteristics has always been the lack of a rigid 
class structure. It has traditionally been 
possible for people to move up the social and 
economic scale. Even if one did not succeed 
in moving up oneself, there was always the 
hope that one’s children would. Immigra- 
tion is by definition a gesture of faith in 
social mobility. It is the expression in ac- 
tion of a positive belief in the possibility of a 
better life. It has thus contributed greatly 
to developing the spirit of personal better- 
ment in American society and to strengthen- 
ing the national confidence in change and 
the future. Such confidence, when widely 
shared, sets the national tone. The oppor- 
tunities that America offered made the dream 
real, at least for a good many; but the dream 
itself was in large part the product of mil- 
lions of plain people beginning a new life in 
the conviction that life could indeed be bet- 
ter, and each new wave of Immigration re- 
kindled the dream. 

This is the spirit which so impressed Alexis 
de Tocqueville, and which he called the spirit 
of equality. Equality in America has never 
meant literal equality of condition or ca- 
pacity; there will always be inequalities in 
character and ability in any society. 
Equality has meant rather that, in the words 
of the Declaration of Independence, “all men 
are created equal * * * [and] are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights”; it has meant that in a democratic 
society there should be no inequalities in 
opportunities or in freedoms. The American 
philsophy of equality has released the energy 
of the people, built the economy, subdued 
the continent, shaped and reshaped the 
structure .of government, and animated the 
American attitude toward the world outside. 

The continuous immigration of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries was thus central to 
the whole American faith. It gave every old 
American a standard by which to Judge how 
far he had come and every new American a 
realization of how far he might go. It re- 
minded every American, old and new, that 
change is the essence of life, and that Ameri- 
can society is a process, not a conclusion. 
The abundant resources of this land pro- 
vided the foundation for a great nation. But 
only people could make the opportunity a 
reality. Immigration provided the human 
resources. More than that, it infused the 
Nation with a commitment to far horizons 
and new frontiers, and thereby kept the pio- 
neer spirit of American life, the spirit of 
equality and’ of hope, always alive and strong. 
“We are the heirs of all time,” wrote Herman 
Melville, “and with all nations we divide our 
inheritance.” 

CHAPTER 6 IMMIGRATION POLICY 

From the start, immigration policy has 
been a prominent subject of discussion in 
America. This is as it must be in a democ- 
racy, where every issue should be freely con- 
sidered and debated. 

Immigration, or rather the British policy 
of clamping down on imimgration, was one 
of the factors behind the colonial desire for 
Independence. Restrictive imimgration poli- 
cies constituted one of the charges against 
King George III expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence. And in the Constitu- 
tional Convention James Madison noted, 
“That part of America which has encouraged 
them [the immigrants] has advanced most 
rapidly in population, agriculture and the 
arts.” So, too, Washington in his Thanks- 
giving Day Proclamation of 1795 asked all 
Americans “humbly and fervently to beseech 
the kind, Author of these blessings * * * to 
render this country more and more a safe 
and propitious asylum for the unfortunate 
of other countries.” 


Yet there was the basic ambiguity which 
older Americans have often shown toward 
newcommers. In 1797 a Member of Congress 
argued that, while a liberal imimgration 
policy was fine when the country was new 
and unsettled, now that America had 
reached its maturity and was fully popu- 
lated, immigration should stop — an argu- 
ment which has been repeated at regular 
Intervals throughout American history. 

The fear of embroilment in the wars be- 
tween Britlan and Prance helped the cause 
of the restrictionists. In 1798 a Federalist 
Congress passed the Allen Act, authorizing 
the expulsion of foreigners "dangerous to the 
peace and safety of the United States” and 
extending the residence requirement for 
naturalization from 5 to 14 years. But the 
Alien Act, and its accompanying Sedition 
Act, went too far. Both acts were allowed 
to expire in 1801; the naturalization period 
went back to 5 years; and President Thomas 
Jefferson expressed the predominant Ameri- 
can sentiment when he asked: “Shall we re- 
fuse to the unhappy fugitives from distress 
that hospitality which the savages of the 
wilderness extended to our fathers arriving 
in this land? Shall oppressed humanity 
find no asylum on this globe?” 

But emotions of xenophobia — hatred of 
foreigners — and of nativlsm — the policy of 
keeping America pure (that is, of preferring 
old immigrants to new) — continued to thrive. 
The Increase in the rate of immigration in 
the 1820’s and 1830-s set off new waves of 
hostility, directed especially against the 
Irish, who, as Catholics, were regarded 
as members of an alien conspiracy. Even 
Ralph Waldo Emerson could WTite to 
Thomas Carlyle about "the wild Irish ele- 
ment * * * led by Romanish Priests, who 
sympathize, of course, with despotism.” 
Samuel F. B. Morse, the painter and inventor 
of the telegraph, wrote an anti-Catholic 
book entitled “A Foreign Conspiracy 
Against the Liberties of the United States.” 
Some alarmed Americans believed that every 
Catholic was a foreign agent dispatched by 
the Pope to subvert American society. In 
1834 a mob burned down the Ursuline Con- 
vent school in Charlestown, Mass. Though 
the leading citizens of Boston promptly de- 
nounced this act, anti-Catholic feeling 
persisted. ' 

In the 1850’s nativlsm became an open 
political movement. A secret patriotic 
society, the Order of the Star-Spangled 
Banner, founded about 1850, grew into the 
American Party, whose members were pledged 
to vote only for native Americans, to demand 
a 21 -year naturalization period and to 
fight Roman Catholicism. When asked about 
their program, they were instructed to 
answer, "I know nothing about it,” so peo- 
ple called them the Know-Nothings. Com- 
ing into existence at a time when the slav- 
ery issue was dissolving the older party al- 
legiances, the Know-Nothings for a moment 
attracted considerable support. They elected 
6 State Governors and 75 Congressmen in 
1854 and got almost 25 percent of the vote 
for their candidate, former President Mil- 
lard Fillmore, in 1856. But soon they, too, 
were split by the slavery issue, and the party 
vanished as quickly as it had appeared. 

The legacy of the Know-Nothings lived 
beyond its life as an organization. The seeds 
of bigotry, fear, and hatred bore fruit again 
in the years after the Civil War. The Ku 
Klux Klan launched a campaign of terrorism 
against Negroes, and in the 1890’s the Ameri- 
can Protective Association tried to revive 
popular feeling against Catholics. Other 
nativists began to turn their attention to 
the Jews. In the meantime, agitators on the 
west coast denounced the “yellow peril,” and 
Congress in 1882 passed the first of a number 
of laws banning Oriental immigration. Yet, 
except for Oriental exclusion, Congress ig- 
nored the natlvlst clamor, and most Ameri- 
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eabs’rega'filed nativism with abhorrence. 
jWIkeil „a 'Eroteslarit; clergyman supporting 
StafflW G. " Blaine In ijsai denounced the 
Democrats as the party of "rum, Romanism 
and rebellion,” he provoked a reaction which 
iftity ' well have lost the election for Blaine, 
who himself had a mother of Irish Catjiolic 
descent. , 

■ i ddie Firsl) World War led to another out- 
break of nativism. A new group, adopting 
the program of the Know-Nothings and the 
name or the Ku Klux Klan, came into being, 
denouncing everything its members dis- 
liked — rNegroes, Catholics, Jews, evolutionists, 
religious liberals, internationalists, pacifists — 
in the name of true Americanism and of 
“Nordic superiority.” For a season, the new 
KKK prospered, claiming S million mem- 
bers, mostly in the South but also in Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Kansas, and Maine. But like the 
Other. nativlst movements, the fall of the 
Klan was as dramatic as its rise. It died 
•when a genuine crisis, the depression, turned 
people’s attention away from the phony is- 
sue of racism to the real problems facing 
the Nation. . In later years, the Jew succeeded 
the Catholic as the chief target of nativlst 
hysteria, and some Catholics, themselves so 
recently persecuted, now regrettably joined 
in ■ttie.ftttaufe,QB.,the jpewer. mtaorities., . 
t America had .no cause to be smug about 
the failure of these movements to take deep 
.root. Khttvism failed, not because the seeds 
were not there to be cultivated, but because 
American society is too complex for an agi- 
tation bo narrowly and viciously conceived 
tube politically successful. That the nativ- 
lst - mqypnsjqts, fouryj any response, at all 
must cause Us. to look scarchingly at our- 
selves. 'That the response was at times so 
great offers cause for alarm. 

-BtUl it remains a remarkable fact that, 
except for the Oriental Exclusion Act, there 
was no governmental response till after the 
First World' War. . 

“ - Kot oijly were 'newcomers allowed to enter 
ftieeJ;y. but in’ some periods they were actively 
sought’ after.' 

. inevitably," though,, this mass influx of 
people ji'resehted problems which the Ee-d- 
eda. G,o.yex^m®?S . W Sssstefi- to recognize. 
JHi 1692, .recognizing the need for a national 
Immigration policy, Congress enacted the 
first general legislation on the subject. ’ The 
most important aspect of this law was that, 
for tlje first'ttme, the Government undertook 
to exclude certain classes . of undesirables, 
Birch, as. lunatics, .convicts, Idiots, and persons 
likely to become public charges. In 1891 
<5ert'alijC ( h|altJi. sf jhd^rds were, added as jvsll 
as] a protislori excluding polygamists. 

From time to time additional laws .were 
added. .The. only deviation from the basic 
policy of free, nondlscriminatory immigra- 
tion was the Oriental Exclusion Act. 

Under a special treaty arrangement with 
China, nationals of that country had been 
guaranteed free and unrestricted immigra- 
. tlon to. the United States. . As the peak of 
that immigration, in 1882, there were only 

40.000 arrivals; even in 1890 there were but 

107.000 phinese in America, . Most of them 
lived In California and had proved, good and 
useful workers and citizens. ..Although they 
had originally been welcomed to America for 
their services in building railroads and re- 
claiming the land, the conviction began to 
grow that Chinese labor was undermining 
the standards of American labor. This be- 
came virtually an obsession with many 
people. In the early 1870’s anti-Chinese agi- 
tation In California became organized and 
focused under the leadership of Denis Kear- 
ney, who was, ironically, an immigrant from 
Ireland. A campaign of organized violence 
against Chinese communities took form, and 
the hysteria led to political pressure too vio- 
lent to. Be resisted. President Hayes vetoed 
an act of Congress restricting Chinese immi- 
gration, but he did force renegotiation of the 
Burlingame Treaty under which the Govern- 


ment of China agreed to restrict emigration 
voluntarily. Not satisfied wi ;h this remedy. 
Congress then enacted and the President 
signed Into law a series of measures shutting 
off almost completely immigration from 
Chinas 

Shameful as these episodes were, they 
were, however, only an exception to the pre- 
vailing policy. A more serious warning of 
things to come was sounded in 1897 when 
Congress, for" the first time, provided a lit- 
eracy test for adult immigrants. President 
Cleveland vetoed the measure. Presidents 
Taft and Wilson vetoed similar bills on the 
ground that literacy was s’, test only of 
educational opportunity and not of a per- 
son's ability or his potential worth as a 
citizen. In 1917, with tension high because 
of the war, Congress overrode President Wil- 
son’s veto and the literacy test became law. 

The. 20-year fight over the literacy test 
can now be seen as a significant turning 
point in immigration policy. Indeed, many 
saw it as such at that time. Finley Peter 
Dunne, creator of the Immortal Mr. Dooley, 
devoted one of Mr. Dooley’s dissertations in 
1902 to the subject of the test and Immigra- 
tion. With magnificent irony the Irish 
bartender says, “As a pilgrim father that 
missed the first boat, I must raise me claryon 
voice again’ the invasion iv this fair land 
be th’ paupers an’ arnychists in Europe. 
Ye bet I must — because I’m here first * * *. 
In thim days America was til’ refuge iv th’ 
oppressed In all th’ wurruld * * * But as 
I tell ye, ’tis diff’rent now. ’Tis time we 
put our back again’ th’ open dure an’ keep 
out th’ savage horde.” 

But there is no denying the fact that by 
the turn of the century the opinion was 
becoming widespread that tie numbers of 
new Immigrants should be limited. Those 
who were opposed to all Immigration and all 
“foreigners” were now joined by those who 
believed sincerely, and with some basis in 
fact, that America’s capacity to absorb Im- 
migration was limited. This movement to- 
ward restricting Immigration represented a 
social and economic reaction, not only to 
the tremendous increase in immigration 
after 1880, but also to the shift in its main 
sources, to Southern, Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe. 

Anti-immigration sentiment was height- 
ened by World War I, and the disillusion- 
ment and strong wave of isolationism that 
marked its aftermath. It was in this climate, 
in. 1921, that Congress passed and the Presi- 
dent signed the first major law in our coun- 
try’s history severely limiting new immigra- 
tion by establishing an emergency quota 
system. An era in American history had 
ended; we were committed to a radically new 
policy toward the peopling o:’ the Nation. 

The act of 1921 .was an early version of the 
so-called national origins system. Its pro- 
visions limited immigration of numbers of 
each nationality to a certain percentage of 
the number of foreign-born individuals of 
that nationality resident In the United States 
according to the 1910 censes. Nationality 
meant country of birth. The total number 
of immigrants permitted to enter under this 
system each year was 357,000. 

In 1924, the aot was revised, creating a 
temporary arrangement for the year 1924 
to 1929, under which the national quotas 
for 1924 were equal to 2 percent of the num- 
ber of foreign-born persons of a given na- 
tionality living in the United States in 1890, 
or about 164,000 people. The permanent sys- 
tem, which went into force ir 1929, includes 
essentially all the elements of Immigration 
policy that are in our law today. The immi- 
gration statutes now establish a system of 
annual quotas to govern Immigration from 
each country. Under this system 156,987 
quota immigrants are permitted to enter the 
United States each year. Tie quotas from 
each country are based upon the national 
origins of the population of the United States 
in 1920. 


The use of the year 1920 is arbitrary. It 
rests upon the fact that this system was 
introduced in 1924 and the last prior census 
was in 1920. The use of a national origins 
system is without basis in either logic or 
reason. It neither satisfies a national need 
nor accomplishes an international purpose. 
In an age of Interdependence among nations 
such a system is an anachronism, for it dis- 
criminates among applicants for admission 
into the United States on the basis of acci- 
dent of birth. 

‘ Because of the composition of our popula- 
tion in 1920, the system is heavily weighted 
in favor of immigration from Northern 
Europe and severely limits immigration from 
southern and eastern Europe and from other 
parts of the world. 

To cite some recent examples: Great 
Britain has ah annual quota of 65,361 im- 
migration visas and used 28,291 "of them. 
Germany has a^ quota of 25,814, arid used 26,- 
533 (of this dumber, about one-third are 
wives of servicemen who could enter on a 
nonquota basis). Ireland’s quota is 17,766 
and only 6.054 Irish availed" themselves of it. 
On the other hand, Poland is permitted 6,488, 
and there Is a backlog of 61,293 Poles wish- 
ing to enter the United States. Italy is per- 
mitted 5,666 and has a backlog of 132,435. 
Greece’s quota Is 308; her backlog is 96,528. 
Thus a Greek citizen desiring to emigrate to 
this country has little chance of coming here. 
And an American citizen with a Greek father 
or mother must wait at least 18 months to 
bring his parents here to Join him. A citi- 
zen whose married son or daughter, or 
brother or sister, is Italian cannot obtain a 
quota number for them for 2 years or more. 
Meanwhile, many thousands of quota num- 
bers are wasted because they are not wanted 
or needed by nationals of the countries to 
which they are assigned. 

In short, a qualified person horn in Eng- 
land or Ireland who wants to emigrate to 
the United States can do eo at any time. A 
person born in Italy, Hungary, Poland, Or 
the Baltic States may have to wait many 
years before his turn is reached. This system 
is based upon the assumption that there is 
some reason for keeping the origins of our 
population in exactly the same proportions 
as they existed in 1920. Such an idea is it 
complete variance with the American tra- 
ditions and principles that the qualifications 
of an Immigrant do not depend upon his 
country of birth, and violates the spirit ex- 
pressed In the Declaration of Independence 
that all men are created equal. 

One writer has listed six motives behind 
the act of 1924. They were: (1) postwar 
Isolationism; (2) the doctrine of the alleged 
superiority of Anglo-Saxon and Teutorilc 
“races”; (3) the fear that "pauper labor” 
would lower wage levels; (4) the belief that 
people of certain nations were less law 
abiding than others; (6) the fear of foreign 
ideologies and subversion; (6) the fear that 
entrance of too many people with different 
customs and habits would undermine our 
national and social unity and order. All of 
these arguments can be found in congres- 
sional debates on the subject and may be 
heard today In discussions over a new na- 
tional policy toward immigration. Thus far, 
they have prevailed. The policy of 1924 was 
continued in all its essentials by the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

There have been some minor amendments 
to that act. In 1957 legislation was passed 
to reunite families being separated by re- 
strictive provisions of the immigration legis- 
lation. Under it approximately 80,000 per- 
sons have been admitted. Among them are 
the wives, husbands, parents, or children of 
American citizens, or escapees and refugees 
from Communist persecution. In 1958 the 
immigration- laws were amended to give the 
Attorney General added discretionary powers 
to adjust the status of people admitted as 
alienB. A 1969 amendment further facili- 
tated the reunion of families, and a 1960 
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amendment provided for U.S. participation 
In the resettlement of certain refugee-escap- 
ees, In 1961 a special status was granted 
orphans'comlng to this country for adoption 
by American parents. 

■* " '■ CHAPTER 7 — WHERE WE STAND 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 undertook to codify all our national 
. laws on immigration. This was. a proper and 
Jong overdue task. But It was not just a 
housekeeping chore. In the course of the 
deliberation over the act, many basic de- 
cisions. about our Immigration policy were 
made. The total racial bar against the nat- 
uralization of Japanese, Koreans, and other 
Kast Aslans was removed, and. a minimum 
annual quota of 100 was provided for 
each of these countries. Provision was 
also made to make It easier to reunite hus- 
bands and wives. Most , important of all was 
the decision to do nothing about the national 
origins system. 

The famous word? of Emma Lazarus on the 
pedestal of the Statue of Liberty read: 
Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
passes yearning to breathe free.” Until 
1921 this was an accurate picture of our so- 
ciety. Under present law It would be appro- 
priate to add; “as long as they come from 
Northern Europe, are not too tired or too 
poor or slightly 111, never stole a loaf of bread, 
never Jglned any questionable organization, 
and can document their acivlties for the past 
2 years,” . 

Furthermore, the. national origins quota 
system has strong overtones of an Indefen- 
sible racial preference. It Is strongly 
weighted toward so-called Anglo-Saxons, a 
phrase which one writer calls “a term of 
,. encompassing almost anyone from 
Northern and Western Europe. Sinclair 
Lewis described his hero, Martin Arrow- 
smith, this, way : “a typical purebred Anglo- 
Saxon American— which, means that he was a 
union of German, French, Scoteh-Irish, per- 
haps a little Spanish, conceivably of the 
strains lumped together as ‘Jewish,’ and a 
great deal of English, which Is itself a com- 
bination of primitive Britain, Celtic, Phoeni- 
cian, Roman, German, Dane, and Swede." 

Yet, however much our present policy may 
be deplored, It still, remains .our national 
policy. As President Truman said when he 
vetoed the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(only to have that veto overridden): “The 
Idea behind this discriminatory policy was, 
to put it boldly, that Americans with English 
or Irish names were better people and better 
citizens than Americans with Italian or Greek 
or Polish names. • * * Such a concept Is 
Utterty. unworthy of our traditions and our 
icteais. . 

Partly as a result of the Inflexibility of the 
national origins quota system,, the Govern- 
ment has had to resort to temporary expedi- 
ents to meet emergency situations. The 1957 
Kennedy amendment, which permitted alien 
spouses parents, and children with inconse- 
quential disqualifications to enter the United 
States, was responsive to this need. In 1948 
Congress passed the Displaced Persons Act 
allowing more than 400,000 people made 
j the war to come to this country. 

rL. 1 ® 53 Congress passed the Refugee Relief 
Act to admit about 200,000 people! most of 

mm” 1 from behlnd the Iron Cur- 

tain. Under this act and under a clause of 

net ItI } n ? 1 S ratlon and Nationality Act of 1952 
not originally intended for use in such sltua- 
some 3 °>°°P freedom fighters from Hun- 
gary were admitted in 1957. As a result it 
mso 1 ? 6 necesE «y to Pass a special 1- w in 
tomIg°ranS! larlZe ** StatU8 1 « ^yof these 
■ Following the 1958 earthquakes in the 

l^s re none l0 nr l !h EO many Portu e u ese home- 
Um’teS 9 ?? * Qt theae P®°P Ie could enter the 
united . States as quota Immigrants. Persons 
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of Dutch origin in The Netherlands who 
were displaced from Indonesia were also in- 
eligible to enter the United States as quota 
immigrants. Both needs were met by the 
Pastore-Kennedy-Walter Act of 1958 admit- 
ting a number of them on a nonquota basis 
Into the United States. In 1962 a special law 
had to be passed to permit the immigration 
of several thousand Chinese . refugees who 
had escaped from Communist China to Hong 
Kong. The same legislative procedure was 
used as in the 1967 Hungarian program. 
Each world crisis Is met by a new exception 
to the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952. Each exception reflects the natural 
humanitarian Impulses of the American peo- 

5r^i, W !i i0h - 1S A n kee P in S with our traditions 
of shelter to the homeless and refuge for the 
oppressed. 

While none of these measures are, of them- 
selves, especially generous responses to the 
tremendous problems to which they are ad- 
dressed, they all have a great impact on our 
J? 1 ® 1 .®! 1 P 0ll °y- They demonstrate that there 
la still a place in America for people fleeing 
from tyranny or natural calamity. Never- 
theless, the effect of these actions Is diluted 
by the very fact that they are viewed as ex- 
ceptions to our national policy rather than 
as a part of that policy. 1 ™n 

Trv,!^ 0tll ?T measu re of the inadequecy of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act has been 
the huge volume of private immigration bills 
'^. od “ e ? Congress. These are bills to 
deal with individual hardship cases for which 
the general law fails to provide. In the 87th 
Congress over 3,500 such bills were lntro- 
d " Eed - p '' lvate immigration bills make up 
about half of our legislation today. 

It Is not hard to see why. A poor European 
college girl was convicted three times for 
putting slugs in a pay telephone, and 15 
years later, married to an American teach- 
er abroad, she was denied entrance to our 
country because of three separate convictions 
ror a crime involving moral turpitude Or 
another case. An Italian immigrant living 

wlth hls sma11 children 
could not bring hls wife to the United States 

? he bad been convicted on two 
counts involving moral turpitude. Her 
crimes? In 1913 and 1939 she had stolen 
bundles of sticks to build a Are. It took acts 
of Congress to reunite both these families. 
These are examples of the Inadequacies 

?w L PreE ? nt law - Tbe y are important of 
themselves because people’s lives are affected 

BUt thCy are more important for 
what they represent of the way America looks 

rtself 6 WOrW and the way Am erica looks at 

There is, of course, a legitimate argument 
for some limitation upon Immigration. We 
no longer need settlers for virgin lands and 
our economy is expanding more slowly ’than 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries. A 
superficial analysis oi me neated argu- 
ments over immigration policy which hive 
taken place since 1952 might give the im- 
nT th ,! t there waB an irreconcilable 
th^on as ° ne Sid0 wanted to go back to 
the policy of our founding fathers, of unre- 
stricted immigration, and the other side 
wanted to stop all further immigration. In 
fact, there are only a few basic differences 
between the most liberal bill offered in recent 
years sponsored by former Senator Herbert 
“• Leh ^? an ‘ and the su PPorters of the status 
quo. The present law admits 156,700 quota 

i n ^! g f a , ntS , aIlnUally - The Le hman bill (like 
a bill introduced by Senator Philip A Hart 

Mo < L^ 0SP °? J £ red by over one-third of the 
Members of the Senate) would admit 250,000. 

The clash of opinion arises not over the 
number of immigrants to be admitted, but 
over the test for admission— the national 
S , qU ? ta 6ystem ' Instead of using the 
discrlmlnatorjr test of where the lmmlirant 
was born, the reform proposals would base 
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admission on the Immigrant’s possession of 
skills our country needs and on the humani- 
tarian ground of reuniting families. Such 
legislation does not seek to make over the 
face of America. Immigrants would Btill be 
given tests for health, intelligence, morality 
and security. 

The force of this argument is recognized 
by the special measures enacted since 1952 
which have Ignored the established pattern 
of favoring Northern and Western Europe 
Immigration over Southern and Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. These statutes have re- 
sulted In the admission of a great many more 
persons from Southern European countries 
than would have been possible under the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

But more than a decade has elapsed since 
the last substantial amendment to these 
laws. There is a compelling need for Con- 
gress to reexamine and make changes in 
them. 

Religious and civic organizations, ethnic 
associations, and newspaper editorials cit- 
izens from every walk of life and groups of 
every description have expressed their sup- 
port for a more rational and less prejudiced 
immigration law. Congressional leaders of 
both parties have urged the adoption of new 
legislation that would eliminate the most 
objectionable features of the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act and the nationalities quota system. 

It Is not only the Initial assignment of 
quota numbers which Is arbitrary and un- 
just; additional Inequity results from the 
failure of the law to permit full utilization 
of the authorized quota numbers. The tlnv 
prinoipalit y of Andorra In the Pyrenees 
Mountains, with 6,500 Spanish-speaking in- 
habitants, has an American Immigration 
quota of 100, while Spain, with 28 million 
people, has a quota of only 250. While Amer- 
ican citizens wait for years for their relatives 
to receive a quota, approximately 60,000 
numbers are wasted each year because the 
countries to which thy are assigned have 
far more numbers allocated to them than 
i bey bay e emigrants seeking to move to the 
F' ni *! d There ls no way at present 

in which these numbers can be reassigned 
to nations where immense backlogs of appli- 
cants for admission to the United States 
have accumulated. This deficiency in the 
law should be corrected. 

A special discriminatory formula Is now 
applied to the Immigration of persons who 
are attributable by their ancestry to an area 
called the Asia-Pacific triangle. This area 
embraces all countries from Pakistan to Ja- 
pan and the Pacific Islands north of Australia 
and New Zealand. Usually, the quota un- 
der which a prospective immigrant must en- 
ter Is determined by hls place of birth. How- 
ever, if as much as one-half of an tmml- 
grants ancestors came from nations in the 
Asia-Pacific triangle, he must rely upon the 
small quota assigned to the country of his 
ancestry regardless of where he was born. 
This provision of the law should be repealed. 

Jui? e 23 Pr mM ntial meS6aSe t0 Congress oi 
July 23, 1963, recommended that the na- 
tional origins system be replaced by a for- 

State- S wm r u n f ^ mm! S ration to the United 
State;, which takes into account: (1) the 

sk 11s of the immigrant and their relation- 
? PI 3 *° OUT needs : (2) the family relation- 
al? between immigrants and persons al- 
ready here, so that the reuniting of families 

l!tr e „ n t! OUra i ed: and (3) the Priority of re~- 
* Pre , E ® nt law ® rants a Preference to 
immigrants w th special skills, education, or 
training. It also grants a preference to vari- 
ous relatives of the United States citizens 
and lawfully resident aliens. But it does so 
a natlonal origins quota. It 
should be modified so that those with the 
greatest ability to add to the national Vel! 
fare, no matter where they are born, are 
granted the highest priority. The next 
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priority should go to ' those who seek 
to be reunited with their relatives. For 
applicants with eqiial dlatms, the earliest 
registrant should 'be the first admitted. 

In order to remove other existing barriers 
to the reuniting of families, two additional 
improvements Ih the law are needed. 

First, parents of American citizens, who 
how have a preferred quota status, should be 
accorded nonquota status. 

Second, parents of aliens resident in the 
United States, who 'now have no preference, 
should be accorded a preference, after skilled 
specialists and other relatives of citizens and 
alien residents. . 

These changes will have .little effect on the 
number of Immigrants admitted. They will 
have a major effect Insofar as they relieve 
the hardship many of our citizens and resi- 
dents now face in being separated from theii 
parents. 

These changes Will not solve all the prob- 
lems of immigration. But they will insure 
that progress will continue to be made to- 
ward our Ideals and toward the realization of 
humanitarian objectives. . T ■ 

We must avoid what the Irish Poet John 
Boyle O'Reilly once Called: 

“Organized charity, scrimped and iced, 

In the name of a cautious, statistical 
Christ.” 

Immigration policy should be generous; It 
should be fair; it should be flexible. With 
such a policy we can turn to .the world, and 
to our own past, with clean hands and a clear 
conscience. Such a policy would be but a 
reaffirmation of old principles. It would be 
an expression of our agreement with George 
Washington that “The bosom of America is 
open to receive not only the opulent and 
respectable stranger, but the oppressed and 
persecuted' of all nations and religions, 
whom we shall welcome to a participation 
of all our rights and privileges. If by decency 
and propriety of Conduct they appear to 
merit the enjoyment.” 

. Appendix A 

The United States of America— A Nation 
1 of Immigrants 

The map on the following pages (not 
printed In the Record)' indicates the general 
distribution 6f . immigrant groups in the 
United ^afes., 'All told, more than 42 million 
Immigrants have' comC to our shores since the 
beginning of our history as a nation. Why 
they came here and what they did after they 
arrived make up the story of America. They 
came W a variety of reasons from every 
quarter' of the world, representing almost 
every 1 race, almost every religion, and almost 
every creed. Through their Ingenuity, their 
Industry,, and their imagination, they were 
able to create out of a wilderness a thriving 
and prosperous nation — and through their 
dedication to liberty and freedom, they 
helped to build a government reflecting 
man's most cherished ideals. 

From Great Britain came Pilgrims, who 
sought freedom; Quakers, who loved their 
brothers' but who were not allowed to love 
them In peace; sturdy Scots and Welsh. To 
date, estimated Immigration from Great 
Britain; 4,642,096. Peak year: 1888. 

The bold, imaginative Irish left their land 
during the years of famine for the land of op- 
portunity. Estimated immigration from 
Ireland to date: 4,693.009. Peak decade; 

18 From Germany came the liberals and those 
who fled persecution. Estimated Immigra- 
tion from Germany to date: 6,798,313. Peak 
decade: 1881-90. 

Fleeing Czarlst and Communist suppres- 
sion came an estimated 3,344,998 Russians, 
some 40 percent of them Jews fleeing perse- 
cution. Peak decade; 1901-10. 

Frenchriien Cried, "Let us rule ourselves; 
our kings ate not 

mated Immigration from France, 698,188. 
Peak year: 1861. 


The Japanese and Chinese brought their 
gentle dreams to the West coaso. To date, 
estimated immigration from Japan: 338,087. 
Peak year: 1907. Estimated Immigration 
from China; 411,585. . Peak year; 1882. 

The Greeks found soil when vineyards 
might flourish.. To date, estimated immigra- 
tion from Greece : 499,465. Peak year: 1907. 

In Poland they heard of the land where 
freedom is. To date, estimated immigra- 
tion from Poland : 451,010. Peak year: 1921. 

From Austria-Hungary and Rumania whole 
villages banded together to find a new life. 
To date, estimated immigration lrom Austria 
and Hungary: 4,280,863. Peak year: 1907. 
To date, estimated Immigration from Ru- 
mania: 159,497. Peak year: 1921. 

Italians settled In the cities of the East 
and the valleys of the West. To date, esti- 
mated immigration from Italy : 5,017,625. 

Peak year: 1907. 

To the Midwest the Scandinavians brought 
their knowledge of agriculture. To date, 
estimated immigration from Denmark: 
354,331. Peak year: 1882. From Finland: 
28,358. Peak year: 1902. From Norway: 
843,867. Peak year: 1882. From Sweden: 
1,255,296. Peak year: 1882. 

These are some of yesterday’s; Immigrants 
who have supplied a continuous; flow of cre- 
ative abilities and Ideas that have enriched 

our Nation. ' , . 

The Immigrants we welcome today and to- 
morrow will carry on this tradit ion and help 
us to retain, reinvigorate and strengthen the 
American spirit. 


Appendix B 

Chronology of Immigration 
In 1607: Founding of Virginia by English 
colonists, to “fetch treasure” and enjoy reli- 
gious and happy government.” 

In 1619: First shipload of 2C Negro slaves 
arrives at Jamestown. 

In 1620: Voyage of the Mayflower, carrying 
Pilgrims who welcome opportunity of ad- 
vancing the gospel of * * * Christ in those 
remote parts of the world.” 

In 1623: Settlement of New Netherland as 
a trading post by Dutch West India Company. 

In 1630-40: Puritans migrate to New Eng- 
land to establish a form of government that 
will allow them to worship as they desire. 

In 1634: Lord Baltimore founds Maryland 
as a refuge for English Catholics. 

In 1642: Outbreak of English Civil War 
and decrease In Puritan migration. 

In 1649: Passage of Maryland Toleration 
Act, extending toleration to f.ll bodies pro- 
fessing trinitarian Christianity. 

In 1654: First Jewish immigrants to reach 
North America arrive at New Amsterdam flee- 
ing Portuguese persecution In Brazil. 

In 1660: Emigration from England offi- 
cially discouraged by government ofCharles 
II, acting on mercantilist doctrine that the 
wealth of a country depends on number of 
Its inhabitants. 

In 1670: Settlement of the Carolina^ by a 
group of English courtiers, anxious to pro- 
mote national self-sufficiency— and their own 
fortunes. 

In 1681: Founding of Pennsylvania by the 
Quakers, as William Penn’s “holy experi- 
ment” in universal philanthropy and broth- 
erhood. 

In 1683’ First German sfttlers, Menno- 
nites, to reach New World arrive in Penn- 
sylvania, In a desire to withdraw from the 
world and live peaceably according to the 
tenets of their faith. 

In 1685: Revocation of Edict of Nantes by 
Louis XIV, culmination of growth of reli- 
gious intolerance In. France, leads to arrival 
of small but important group of Huguenots. 
Most settle In South Carolina. 

In 1697: Royal African Company’s monop- 
oly of slave trade ends and tbe business of 
slavery expands rapidly. Hew Englanders 
fin d it extremely profitable. 


In 1707: Act of Union between England 
and Scotland begins a new era of Scottish 
migration. Scots settle as merchants^ and 
factors in colonial seaports; lowland artisans 
and laborers leave Glasgow to become In- 
dentured servants in tobacco colonies and 
New York. 

In 1709: Exodus from German Palatinate 
in wake of devastation wreaked by wars of 
Louis XIV. Palatines, settle in Hudson Val-, 
ley and Pennsylvania. 

In 1717: Act of English Parliament legal- 
izes transportation to American colonies as 
punishment; contractors begin regular ship- ; 
ments from jails, most (of some 30,000) to 
Virginia and Maryland. 

In 1718 : Large-scale Seoteh-Irish immigraf 
tion begins, sparked by discontent with old 
country land system: absentee landlords, 
high rents, short leases. Most settle first 
in New England, then In Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. 

In 1730 : Colonization of Virginia valley ; 
and Carolina back country by Germans (Pi- j 
etist and pacifist sectarians) and Scotch- 
Irish from Pennsylvania. ; 

In 1732: Georgia founded by James Ogle- 
thorpe, as a buffer against Spanish and 
French attack, as a producer of raw silk and 
as a haven for imprisoned debtors. (Silk 
scheme fails; only a handful of debtors 
come.) . 

In 1740: Parliament enacts Naturalization. 
Act conferring British citizenship on alien; 
Immigrants to colonies in hope of encour- 
aging Jewish immigration. Jews enjoy a ; 
greater degree of political and religious free- 
dom in the American colonies than anywhere; 
in the world. 

In 1745: Jacobite rebellion In Scotland to 
put Stuarts back on throne falls. Some reb-j 
els transported to American colonies as pun-j 
Ishment. ; 

In 1755: Expulsion of French Acadians 
from Nova Scotia on suspicion of disloyalty. 
Survivors settle in Louisiana. 

In 1771-73: Depression in Ulster linen 
trade and acute agrarian crises bring new in- 
flux of Scotch-Irish, around 10,000 annually. 
In 1775: British Government suspends 
emigration on outbreak of hostilities in 

In 1783: Treaty of Paris ends Revolution- 
ary war. Revival of Immigration; most nu+ 
merous group: Scotch-Irish. 

In 1789 : Outbreak of French Revolution. 
Emigration to the United States of aristo- 
crats and royalist sympathizers. 

In 1791: Negro revolt In Santo Domingo; 
10,000-20,000 French exiles take refuge in the 
United States, principally in towns on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

In 1793: Wars of the French Revolution 
send Girondists and Jacobins threatened by 
guillotine to tbe United States. 

In 1798: Unsuccessful Irish rebellion; reb- 
els emigrate to the United States, as do dis- 
tressed artisans and yeoman farmers and 
agricultural laborers depressed by bad har- 
vests and low prices. 

Alien and Sedition Acts give President ar- 
bitrary powers to seize and expel resident 
aliens suspected of engaging In subversive 
activities. Though never invoked, acts in- 
duce several shiploads of Frenchmen to re- 
turn to France and Santo Domingo. 

In 1803: Resumption of war between Eng- 
land and France. Disrupting of transatlafi- 
tic trade; emigration from continental Eu- 
rope practically impossible. 

British Passenger Act limits numbers to 
be carried by emigrant ships, effectively 
checks Irish emigration. . : 

In 1807: Congress prohibits importing ;of 
Negro slaves into the United-States (prohib- 
ited by Delaware In 1776; Virginia, 1778; 
Maryland, 1783; South Carolina, 1787: North 
Carolina, 1794; Georgia, 1798; reopened by 
South Carolina in 1803) . 

In 1812: War of 1812 brings Immigration 
to a complete halt. 
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Xu 1814 : 'Treaty of Ghent ends War of 
1812. Beginning of first great wave of Immi- 
gration: 5 million Immigrants between 1815 
and 1860. 

.In 1818: Black Ball Line of sailing packets 
begins regular Liverpool-New York service; 
Liverpool becomes main port of departure 
for Irish and British, as well as consider- 
able numbers of Germans and Norwegians. 

In 1825: Great Britain repeals laws pro- 
hibiting emigration as Ineffective; official en- 
dorsement of view that England Is overpopu- 
lated. 

Arrival in United States of first group of 
Norwegian Immigrants In sloop Restaura- 
tionen, consisting of freeholders leaving an 
overpopulated country and shrunken farms. 
They are followed by cotters, laborers and 
s6rv3riits 

In 1830: Polish revolution. Thirty-six sec- 
tions of public land In Illinois allotted by 
Congress to Polish revolutionary refugees. 

In 1837: Financial panic. Nativists com- 
plain that immigration lowers wage levels, 
contributes to the decline of the apprentice- 
ship system and generally depresses the 
condition of labor. 

In 1840: Cunard Line founded. Beginning 
of era of steamship lines especially designed 
for passenger transportation between Europe 
and the United States. 

In 1845: Native American Party founded, 
with minimal support in 14 States; pre- 
cursor of natlvlst, anti-immigrant Know- 
Nothing Party which reached its peak in 1855, 
when it elected six Governors, dominated 
several State legislatures and sent a sizable 
delegation to Congress. 

In 1846: Crop failures in Germany and Hol- 
land. Mortgage foreclosures and forced sales 
send tens of thousands of dispossessed to 
United States. 

In 1846-47: Irish potato famine. Large 
scale emigration to the United States of all 
Classes of Irish population, not only laborers 
and cotters, but even substantial farmers. 

In 1848: Revolution in Germany. Failure 
of revolution results in emigration of political 
refugees to America. 

In 1855: Opening of Castle Garden immi- 
grant depot in ‘New York. City to process 
mass immigration. 

In 1856: Collapse of Rnow-‘Nothing move- 
ment in presidential election; candidate 
Millard Fillmore carries only one State. 

Irish Catholic Colonization Convention at 
Buffalo, N.Y., to promote Irish rural coloni- 
zation in the United States. Strongly op- 
posed by eastern bishops, movement proves 
unsuccessful. 

In 1861-65 : Large numbers of immigrants 
serve on both sides during American Civil 
War, 

In 1882:. First Federal immigration law 
bars lunatics, idiots, convicts and those likely 
to become public charges. 

‘Chinese Exclusion Act denies entry to Chi- 
nese laborers for a period of 10 years (re- 
newed in 1892; Chinese immigration sus- 
pended indefinitely in 1902; many return 
home) . 

Outbreak of anti-Semitism in Russia; 
sharp rise in Jewish migration to United 
States. 

In 1885 : Foran Act prohibits importing of 
contract labor, but not of skilled labor for 
new industries, artists, actors, lecturers, do- 
mestic servants; individuals in United States 
not to be prevented from assisting immigra- 
tion of relatives and personal friends. 

• In 1886: Statue of Liberty dedicated, just 
when the resistance to unrestricted immigra- 
tion begins to mount. 

Tn 1890: Superintendent of the Census an- 
nounces Uisappearance of the frontier. 

In 1891: Congress adds health qualifica- 
tions to immigration restrictions. 

Pogroms in Russia. Large Jewish immi- 
gfatlon to United States. 

In 1892 : Ellis Island replaces Castle Gar- 
den as a reception center for immigrants. 


In 1893: Economic depression brings a 
vast accession of strength to anti-Catholic 
American Protective Association. 

In 1894: Immigration Restriction League 
organized, to be the spearhead of restric- 
tionist movement for next 25 years. Empha- 
sizes distinction between “old'’ (Northern 
and Western European) and “new” (South- 
ern and Eastern European) immigrants. 

In 1894-96: Massacres of Armenian Chris- 
tians by Moslems set emigration to United 
States in motion. 

In 1897: Literacy test for immigrants ve- 
toed by President Cleveland. 

In 1903: Immigration law denies entry, 
inter alia, to anarchists or persons believing 
in the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States, or any 
government, or in the assassination of pub- 
lic officials (as a result of President McKin- 
ley’s assassination by the American-born 
anarchist, Leon Czlogosz) . 

In 1905: Japanese and Korean Exclusion 
League formed by organized labor in protest 
against influx of coolie labor and in fear of 
threat to the living standards of American 
workingmen. 

In 1907-08: Gentleman’s agreement, 
whereby Japanese Government undertakes 
to deny passports to laborers going directly 
from Japan to United States, falls to satisfy 
west coast exclusionists. 

In 1913 : California Legislature passes alien 
land law, effectively barring Japanese, as 
"aliens ineligible for citizenship,” from own- 
ing agricultural land in the State. 

In 1914-18: World War I. End of period 
of mass migration to the United States. 

In 1916: Madison Grant’s “The Passing of 
the Great Race” calls for exclusion, on racist 
grounds, of “inferior” Alpine, Mediterranean, 
and Jewish breeds. 

In 1917: Literacy test for immigrants 
finally adopted after being defeated in Con- 
gress in 1896, 1898, 1902, 1906, vetoed in 1897 
by President Cleveland, in 1913 by President 
Taft, and in 1915 and 1917 by President Wil- 
son. It was passed by overriding the second 
veto by President Wilson. 

In 1919: Big Red scare: antiforeign fears 
and hatreds transferred from German-Amer- 
icans to alien revolutionaries and radicals. 
Thousands of alien radicals seized in Palmer 
raids, hundreds deported . 

In 1921: Emergency immigration restric- 
tion law introduces quota system, heavily 
weighted in favor of natives of Northern and 
Western Europe, all but slamming the door 
on Southern and Eastern Europeans. Im- 
mediate slump in immigration. 

In 1923: Ku Klu Klan, at heart a virulent- 
ly anti-immigrant movement, reaches its 
peak strength. 

In 1924: National Origins Act adopted, 
settling ceiling on number of immigrants, 
and establishing discriminatory national- 
racial quotas. 

In 1929: National Origins Act becomes 
operative. Stock market crash. Demands 
that immigration be further reduced during 
economic crisis lead Hoover administration 
to order rigorous enforcement of prohibition 
against admission of persons liable to be 
public charges. 

In 1933: Hitler becomes German Chancel- 
lor; anti-Semitic campaign begins. Jewish 
refugees from Nazi Germany come to United 
States, though barriers imposed by the quota 
system are riot lifted. 

In 1934: Philippine Independence Act re- 
stricts Filipino Immigration to an annual 
quota of 50. 

In 1939: World War II begins. 

In 1941 : United States enters war. All im- 
migrant groups support united war effort. 

In 1942: Evacuation of Japanese-Amer- 
icans from Pacific Coast to detention camps, 
victims of deep-seated suspicion and animos- 
ity, and unjustified fear of espionage and 
sabotage. 

In 1945: Large-scale Puerto Rican migra- 


tion to escape poverty on island. Many settle 
In New York. 

In 1946: War Brides Act provides for ad- 
mission of foreign-born wives of American 
servicemen. 

In 1948: Displaced Persons Act (amended 
in 1950) provides for admission of 400,000 
refugees during a 4-year period: three-quar- 
ters regular displaced persons from countries 
with low quotas, one-quarter Volksdeutsche 
(ethnic Germans), special groups of Greek, 
Polish, and Italian refugees, orphans and 
European refugees stranded in the Far East. 

In 1952: Immigration and Naturalization 
Act, codifying existing legislation, makes the 
quota system even more rigid and repressive, 
except for a token quota granted those in the 
Asia-Pacific triangle. 

In 1953-56: Refugee Relief Act grants 
visas to some 5,000 Hungarians after 1956 
revolution; President Eisenhower invites 30,- 

000 more to come in on parole. 

In 1954: Ellis Island closed. Symbol of 
ending of mass migration. 

In 1957: Special legislation to admit Hun- 
garian refugees. 

In 1959: Castro revolution successful in 
Cuba. 

In 1960: Cuban refugees paroled into 
United States. 

In 1962: Special permission for admission 
of refugees from Hong Kong. 

In 1963 : Congress urged by President Ken- 
nedy to pass new legislation eliminating na- 
tional origins quota system. 

(Appendix C: “Suggested Reading” has 
been omitted.) 

Appendix D 

Text of President John F. Kennedy’s Pro- 
posals To Liberalize Immigration Statutes 
(July 23, 1963) 

I am transmitting herewith, for the con- 
sideration of the Congress, legislation revis- 
ing and modernizing our immigration laws. 
More than a decade has elapsed since the 
last substantial amendment to these laws. 

1 believe there exists a compelling need for 
the Congress to reexamine and make certain 
changes in these laws. 

The most urgent and fundamental reform 
I am recommending relates to the national 
origins system of selecting immigrants. 
Since 1924 it has been used to determine the 
number of quota immigrants permitted to 
enter the United States each year. Accord- 
ingly, although the legislation I am trans- 
mitting deals with many problems which re- 
quire remedial action, it concentrates atten- 
tion primarily upon revision of our quota 
immigration system. The enactment of this 
legislation will not resolve all of our im- 
portant problems in the field of immigration 
law. It will, however, provide a sound basis 
upon which we can build in developing an 
immigration law that serves the national in- 
terest and reflects in every detail the prin- 
ciples of equality and human dignity to 
which our Nation subscribes. 

Elimination of discrimination based on 
national origins 

Present legislation establishes a system of 
annual quotas to govern immigration from 
each country. Under this system, 156,700 
quota immigrants are permitted to enter the 
United States each year. The system is 
based upon the national origins of the popu- 
lation of the United States in 1920. The use 
of the year 1920 is arbitrary. It rests upon 
the fact that this system was introduced in 
1924 and the last prior census was in 1920. 
The use of a national origins system is with- 
out basis in either logic or reason. It neither 
satisfies a national need nor accomplishes an 
international purpose. In an age of inter- 
dependence among nations, such a system is 
an anachronism, for it discriminates among 
applicants for admission into the United 
States on the basis of accident . of birth, 
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problems should be admitted provided cer- 


.. . . Bec.RHs?, p£ the composition of pur popu- 
lation In, j.920, the system is heavily weighted 
’in favor of Immigration from northern Eu- 
rope tod severely limits immigration from 
southern and eastern Europe and from other 
parts of the world. An American citizens 
with a. Greek father or mother mu?t wait at 
least 18 , months to. bring his parents here 
" to join him. A citizen whose married son or 
daughter, or brother or sister, is Italian can- 
ilof obtain a quota number for an even 
longer time. Meanwhile, many thousands 
■ ' of quotas numbers are wasted because they 
: are not, wanted or needed, by nationals of the 
countries to which they are assigned. 

I recommend that, there be substituted for 
the national origins system a formula gov- 
erning immigration to the United States 
which take? into account (i) the skills of 
the immigrant and their relationship to our 
need; (2) the family relationship between 
immigrants and persons already here, so that 
the reuniting of families is 'encouraged;' and 
(3) the priority of registration. Present law 
grants a preference to Immigrants with spe- 
cial Skills, education, or training. It also 
grants a preference to various relatives of 
U.S. citizens, and lawfully resident aliens. 
But it does .so only within a national origins 
. qifota. It should be modified so that those 
with the greatest ability to add to the na- 
tional welfare, no matter where they were 
bom, are granted the highest priority. The 
- tiext priority should go to those who seek 
to be reunited with their relatives. As be- 
. . tween applicants with equal claims the 
.earliest registrant should be the first ad- 
mitted. - 

oteany 'problems of fairness and foreign 
■ policy are involved in' replacing a system so 
long entrenched. The national origins sys- 
tem has produced large backlogs of appli- 
cations in some countries, and too rapid a 
change might, in a system of limited immi- 
gration, so drastically curtail ' Immigration 
in some countries the only effect might be to 
Shift the unfairness from one group of na- 
tions to another. A reasonable time to ad- 
just to any new system must be provided If 
lndlvldual. hardshlps upon persons who were 
relying on the present system are to be 
avoided. .In addition, any new system must 
have sufllpie.nt . flexibility to allow adjust- 
ments to bfi made w^henjt appears that im- 
' migrants' from nations closely allied to the 
United Stale? 'vyili be unduly restricted in 
their freedom to furnish the hew seed popu- 
lation that has so long been' a source of 
Strength to our Nation. 

r. PROPOSAL IN DETAIL 
Accordingly, I recommend: 

First, that existing quotas be reduced grad- 
ually, at the rate of 20 percent a year. The 
quota numbers released each year, would be 
placed in a quota reserve pool, to be dis- 
tributed on the new basis. 

Second, that natives' of ho one country re- 
ceive over lt> percent of the total quota nuin- 
’bers authorized in any one year. This will 
Insure that the pattern of immigration is 
not distorted by excessive demand. from any 
one country. 

. Third, that the President be authorized, 

, after receiving recommendations from a 
seven-man Immigration Board, to reserve up 
to SO percent of the unallocated quota num- 
bers for issuance to persons disadvantaged 
iby the change in the quota system, and up 
to 20 percent to refugees whose sudden dis- 
location requires special treatment. The 
Immigration Board will be composed of two 
members, appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, two members ap- 
pointed by the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and three members appointed by the 
President. In addition to its responsibility 
for formulating recommendations regarding 
the use of the quota reserve pool, the Board 
will make a continuous study of our immi- 
gration policy. 


ALL QUOTA NUMBERS USED 

But it is not alone the initial assignment 
of quota numbers which is arbitrary and un- 
just; additional Inequity results from the 
failure of the law to permit full utilization 
of the authorized quota numbers. While 
• American citizens wait for years for their 
relatives to receive a quota, approximately 
60,000 quota numbers are wasted each year 
because the countries to which they are as- 
signed have far more numbers allocated to 
them than they have emigrants seeking to 
move to the United States. There Is no way 
at present in which these numbers can be 
reassigned to Nations where Immense back- 
logs of applicants for admission to the Unit- 
ed States have accumulated. I recommend 
that this deficiency in the law be corrected. 

ASIA-PACIFIC TRIANGLE 

A special discriminatory formula is now 
used to regulate the immigri.ion of persons 
who are attributable by their ancestry to an 
area called the Asia-Pacific triangle. This 
area embraces all countries from Pakistan to 
Japan and the Pacific islands north of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Usually, the quota 
under which a prospective immigrant must 
enter is determined by his place of birth. 
However, If as much as one-half of an Immi- 
grant’s ancestors came from nations in the 
Asia-Pacific triangle, he must rely upon the 
small quota assigned to' the country of his 
ancestry, regardless of where he was born. 
This provision of our law should be repealed. 

OTHER PROVISIONS 

In order to remove other existing barriers 
to the reuniting of families, I recommend 
two additional Improvements in the law. 

First, parents of American citizens, who 
now have a preferred quota status should be 
accorded nonquota status. 

Second, parents of aliens resident In the 
United States, who now have no preference, 
should be accorded a preference, after skilled 
specialists and other relatives of citizens and 
alien residents. 

These changes will have little effect on the 
number of Immigrants admitted. They will 
have a major effect upon ;he Individual 
hardships many of our citizens and residents 
now face In being separated from their 
parents. 

In addition, I recommend the following 
changes In the law In order to correct cer- 
tain deficiencies and Improve its general ap- 
plication. 

1. Changes in the preference structure. 
At present, the procedure under which spe- 
cially skilled or trained wojkers are per- 
mitted to enter this country too often pre- 
vents talented people from applying for visas 
to enter the United States. It often de- 
prives us of Immigrants who would be helpful 
to our economy and our culture. This pro- 
cedure should be liberalized ;o that highly 
trained or skilled persons may obtain a pre- 
ference without requiring that they secure 
employment here before emigrating. In 
addition, I recommend that a special pref- 
erence be recorded workers with lesser skills 
who can fill specific needs In short supply In 
this country. 

2. Nonquota status for natives of Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Tobago should be granted. 
Under existing law, no numerical limitation 
Is Imposed upon the number of immigrants 
coming from Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, the Canal Zone, or 
any independent country In Central or South 
America. But the language of the statute 
restricts this privilege to persons born in 
countries In the Caribbear area which 
gained their Independence prior to the date 
of the last major amendment to the immi- 
gration and nationality statutes, in 1952. 
This accidental discrimination against the 
newly Independent nations of the Western 
Hemisphere should be corrected. 

3. Persons afflicted with mental health 


tain standards are met. Today, any person 
afflicted with a mental disease or mental de- 
fect, psychotic personality, or epilepsy, apd 
any person who has suffered an attack 'of 
mental illness, can enter this country only if 
a private bill Is enacted for his health. Fam- 
ilies which are able and willing to care for 
a mentally 111 child or parent are often forced 
to choose between living In the United States 
and leaving their loved ones behind and not 
living In the United States hut being able to 
see and care for their loved ones. Mental 
illness is not Incurable. It should be treated 
like other illnesses. I recommend that tpe 
Attorney General, at his discretion and under 
proper safeguards, be authorized to waive 
those provisions of the law which prohibit 
the admission to the United States of per- 
sons with mental problems when they are 
close relatives of United States citizens and 
lawfully resident aliens. 

4. The Secretary of State should be au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to require re- 
registration of certain quota immigrant vita 
applicants and to regulate the time of pay- 
ment of visa fees. This authority would 
bring registration lists up to date, terminate 
the priority of applicants who have refused 
to accept a visa, and end the problem of 
"Insurance” registrations by persons who 
have no present intention to emigrate. Reg- 
istration figures for oversubscribed quota 
areas are now Inaccurate because there exists 
no way of determining whether registrants 
have died, have emigrated to other coun- 
tries, or for some other reason no longer 
want to emigrate to the United States. 
These problems are particularly acute in 
heavily oversubscribed areas. 

CONCLUSION 

As I have already indicated the measures 
I have outlined will not solve all the prob- 
lems of Immigration. Many of them wtll re- 
quire additional legislation; some cannot t»e 
solved by any one country. But the legisla- 
tion I am submitting will insure that prog- 
ress will continue to be made toward our 
Ideals and toward the realization of humani- 
tarian objectives. The measures I have rec- 
ommended will help eliminate discrimina- 
tion between peoples and nations on a basis 
that is unrelated to any contribution that 
immigrants can make and is Inconsistent 
with our traditions of welcome. Our invest- 
ment In new citizens has always been a val- 
uable source of our strength. 

Appendix E : i 

Selected Comments on President Kennedy’s 
Message 

Senator Philip A. Hart, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan, speaking of the message on revision of 
the Immigration laws sent to the Congress In 
1963, said: “It Is fitting that this proposal 
should come at a time when the Nation and 
the Congress are deeply committed to a full 
review of our practices and laws affecting our 
fellow citizens of different races. * * * Let 
us get on with this Job.” 

From the other side of the Chamber, 
Republican Senator Kenneth B. Keating, df 
New York, declared : “I am very pleased that 
the executive branch has now made these 
proposals and I am sympathetic to the ap- 
proach In this bill. * * * I shall certainly 
exert every possible effort to have such legis- 
lation enacted at this session * * » and hope 
that there will be prompt hearings on this 
Important subject.” 

Strong support for a thoroughgoing revi- 
sion of our present immigration policy came 
from Senator Hubert H, Humphrey, the 
Minnesota Democrat. He said: "Although 
Congress faces many urgent matters of na- 
tional Importance at this session and the 
next, I fervently hope we can nevertheless 
push ahead with the long-postponed long- 
overdue task of bringing our Immigration 
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laws up to the civilized standard which the 
world has reason to expect of the United 
States. The present system Is cruel, unwork- 
able, discriminatory, and Illogical.” 

Republican Senator Hiram L. Fong, of Ha- 
waii, said: “I shall strongly support efforts 
to basically revise our Immigration laws and 
policies,” and added that he was “heartened” 
by the administration’s recognition of the 
need for a basic change In American Immi- 
gration policies. 

Congressman Emanuel Celler, of New 
York chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, said: “It Is my considered opinion 
that the President’s bill offers a broad and 
firm basis for a long overdue revision of our 
policies "and practices in this most Important 
area of domestic and foreign human rela- 
tions.” ' 

Congressman James Roosevelt, of Califor- 
nia, stated: “The President of the United 
States has urgently called upon the Congress 
to Implement long overdue and sorely needed 
changes in our Immigration laws. 

“I would like to strongly urge my col- 
leagues to join with me In supporting this 
new and far-reaching Immigration proposal 
of the President’s.” 

Congressman William F. Ryan, of New 
York, said: “I believe that President Ken- 
nedy’s proposals represent a giant step for- 
ward In the creation of a sensible and hu- 
mane Immigration policy.” 

Newspaper editorials reflected a similar, 
nonpartisan approach to the projected revi- 
sions. The Chicago Tribune commented : 

“The Idea of shifting the basis of Immi- 
grants’ admission from the arbitrary one of 
country of origin to the rational and humane 
ones of occupational skills and reuniting 
families deserves approval. 

“The policy of action without regard to 
race, religion, or country of origin has in- 
creasing appeal and scope in the United 
States, especially In the processes of govern- 
ment, Thp Immigration quotas have been 
the principal exception in Federal practice to 
equality before the law for people whatever 
the circumstances of their birth. It is an 
exception that it is well to reconsider.” 

The Denver Post approvingly said of the 
proposed" changes: “It would replace a sys- 
tem based on racial and national discrimina- 
tion with one having two worthwhile and 
humane objectives: to assure the United 
States of a continuing flow of usefully skilled 
neW citizens, and to reunite the families of 
U.S. citizens.” 

The Washington Post, July 24, 1963, called 
President Kennedy's proposal “the best im- 
x migration law within living memory to bear 
a White House endorsement.” 

The New York Times, July 25, 1963, in its 
lead editorial stated: “Adoption of the Pres- 
ident’s wise recommendations would be an 
act of justice and wisdom, as "Well "as evidence 
that we fully understand the true nature 
of the changed world — now grown so small- 
in which all humanity lives.” 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press editorialized on 
July 26, 1963: “Possibly the only negative 
feature of the administration’s new immigra- 
tion plan Is the 5 years it proposes to take 
in implementing it. The present system is 
so archaic and Inflexible as to deserve speed- 
ier abandonment.” 

“It is time to lay aside the thinking of the 
twenties in favor of the realities of the 
sixties with regard to our unreasonable quota 
system on Immigration,” wrote the Chatta- 
pqoga Times. It continued: 

• i System of national quotas has long 

■'been recognized as a paradox', in a nation 
proud of Its pattern of growth and develop- 
ment based in large part on the openness of 
Its shores to people seeking an opportunity 
In the 'land of opportunity.’ 

The quota system was feet up In the im- 
migration Taw of 1924. Many of Its sup- 
porters saw this as "a means of checking an 
Asian immigration invasion. But otheps 


adapted It to meet their own desires to limit 
the number who could come to this country 
from southern Europe. 

“We are a big nation with room — and a 
continuing need— to grow stronger. We can 
do this with the skill and ability of our native 
born and of those from other lands who 
wish to be a part of this great Nation and 
to work with us In trying to fulfill Its Ideals. 

“The time to worry about immigration Is 
when people stop wanting to come to this 
country. , , , . 

“Seventy-two leading religious, civic, labor, 
and social service agencies, members of tbe 
American Immigration and Citizenship Con- 
ference, jointly commended the President 
as follows: 

“We wish to endorse strongly the historic 
step you have taken in your message of July 
23 In calling for the elimination of the na- 
tional origins quota system. 

“We have long urged the removal of this 
discriminatory aspect of our American immi- 
gration policy. . 

“We are greatly encouraged and wish to 
express our appreciation for the outstanding 
leadership you are giving In this major field 
Of human rights.” 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I should like to read a short 
paragraph contained in the introduc- 
tion to this book. It reads as follows: 

On his sentimental visit to Ireland in 
June of 1963, he stood at the spot from 
which Patrick Kennedy embarked, and said : 
“When my great-grandfather left here to 
become a cooper in East Boston, he carried 
nothing with him except a strong religious 
faith and a strong desire for liberty. If he 
hadn’t left, I would be working at the 
Albatross Oo. across the road.” 

I believe that that is an inspiration 
for all the immigrants who will come to 
the United States in the future. It will 
enable them to stop working at the 
Albatross Co. and perhaps become Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I should also like to express ray ap- 
preciation for the role played in this 
legislation by Attorney General Katzen- 
bach, Assistant Attorney General Nor- 
bert Schlei, Mr. Leon Ulman, and Mr. 
Robert Saloschin, all of the Department 
of Justice; by Commissioner Raymond 
Farrell, Mr. James Hennessy, and Mrs. 
Helen Eckerson of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; by Secretary of 
State Rusk and Mr. Abba Schwartz of 
the Department of State; and by Mr. 
Adam Walinsky, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

I yield the floor. 


THE 35-65 ALLOCATION FORMULA 
IN THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATION BILL— H.R. 9221 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Mississippi from the 
bottom of my heart for the great cour- 
tesy that he has paid to me in coming 
to the Senate floor tonight to participate 
with me in making a brief legislative 
record in the Senate on the Defense 
Department appropriation bill which 
originally was planned to be presented 
today, but which will be presented 
tomorrow. 

This cooperation of the Senator from 
Mississippi with the senior Senator from 
Oregon, and, for that matter, all Sena- 
tors, is very typical of the Senator from 
Mississippi. I want the Senator to know 
that I appreciate it. 


Mr. President, it is my understanding ‘ 
that tomorrow the conference report on 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill, H.R. 9221, will be considered 
in the Senate. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. StennisI for his fine cooperation 
and excellent assistance in bringing 
about passage in the Appropriations 
Committee, and in the Senate, of amend- 
ment No. 61 to H.R. 9221 which would 
have restored the language of limitation 
protecting the so-called 35-65 formula 
applicable to ship conversion, alteration 
and repair projects. I am also apprecia- 
tive of the fine help rendered on this 
matter by other members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

Not only am I grateful for the stanch 
support of this program on the Senate 
side but I am sure I reflect the views of 
businessmen and citizens of the State of 
Oregon when I say they were indeed 
pleased by the inclusion in the Senate 
version of H.R. 9221 of this most im- 
portant public-interest provision. 

I was very much concerned, therefore, 
when I observed that the conferees re- 
ceded from amendment No. 61, thereby 
dropping the 35-65 provision from the 
bill which amendment was important to 
the shipbuilding and ship repair interest 
of Oregon and Washington, and, there- 
fore, to the economy of those two great 
States. 

By way of preface, I should indicate 
that I agree completely with the Senator 
from Mississippi when he pointed out in 
the Senate on August 25 that the 35-65 
amendment would foster surveillance by 
the Congress over the allocation of funds 
to be used for this particular type of 
Navy work. After all, this item involves 
more than $840 million in Federal spend- 
ing for fiscal 1966. Expenditures of that 
magnitude should be protected by con- 
gressional oversight procedures; they 
should not be relegated to discretionary 
action on the part of the executive 
branch. This is a matter which, as the 
Senator from Mississippi pointed out, 
should be of special interest to the Con- 
gress. 

As the Senator from Mississippi also 
pointed out on August 25, the United 
States has an excess of shipyard capac- 
ity; it is in our national interest to main- 
tain as much of this capacity as possible 
and it is" a fact that during the past 3 
years, the 35-65 provision has resulted in 
no serious defense problems for the 
Navy. 

According to the Navy’s preliminary 
plan, the private shipyards will be al- 
located only 26.3 percent of the more 
than $840 million to be devoted to con- 
version, alteration and repair work dur- 
ing fiscal 1966. This causes me deep 
concern, because I feel that such a per- 
centage reduction in this work to our 
private shipyards will jeopardize the eco- 
nomic status of such yards as well as 
their readiness to meet any national 
emergency that might occur in the ship 
conversion, alteration or repair field. 

It is my hope that tomorrow, during 
the course of the Senate discussion of 
the Conference Report, the Senator from 
Mississippi will supply his observations, 
as a matter of legislative history on this 
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^iSfcQSPB^ePQi't. As I pointed out in 
l submitted, t0 .the Senate 
" 'StfOeo^nmit tee on Defense Appropria- 
tions on July 26: 

. : ";K file Kavy is given complete' discretion to 
dftii or not to deal with the, private ship 
impair yards In this field of Government 
work. a. vital, segment of our free, enterprise 
economy will disappear from the scene or. 
IT®? -be. seriously, damaged. We, as a nation, 
ts|n6of., afford to lose this segment of our 
iree. economy, nor can we afford to have It 
weakened. . .... ’’ ... f,.. 


'■* In fact, I think the dropping of the 
35-65 percent amendment is another step 
In the direction, of a military takeover of 
OUf ffeq .e^ndny. More and more, we 
are seefng our free economy changed into 
a defense economy controlled by military 
considerations. Such a trend will lead 
more and more to our economy being 
controlled by the Pentagon Building. 

• Last month, I received, a very interest- 
ing report, dated August 5, addressed to 
me by the Acting Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships.. This rpport supplied figures con- 
cerning the total volume of . repair and 
atteratlon.Svork for fiscal. 1963 through 
i965, inclusive, which had been .assigned 
4s the 13th Naval District, which includes 
Oregon. Here, are the figures:. 

Tear.- ' . : ;;; 

•uig! » , T w . J , WM) , Trpg ,^ !>TwrJCT f r ., ,$9,332, 518 
‘ -~T 6. 370, 625 

; i at m~mmet n* - t> p . ,35? 

However, the August 5 report continued : 
It is currently estimated that during fiscal 
year T866, Oregon will be Invited to bid on 
repair and alteration worjfc having an aggre- 
gate dollar, value pf $1,600,000. 

,, Compared with the figure of $6,989,- 
355, does anyone in the Senate have any 
surprise that the Senator from. Oregon 
te on bisJfeet in. .this .body tonight, rais- 
ing serip^ this terrific 

cutback, frpm, to, round figures, $7 mil- 
lion ip ,1955 ,ta .^60.9,0Q0 in 1966? , . 

• i say most, respectfully that the busi- 
ness .interests, .Qfjny State, not only the 
shipbuilding and repair interests, but 
lim. business interests pf my State in all 
facets of our. economy, are greatly con- 
cerned, about, this report from the Navy. 

As. the Senator from Mississippi can 
appreciate,, this Involves . a serious drop 
ih the amount of, work .which we can 
e&pqct to the Pacific Northwest to the 
ship repair, conversion, and alteration 
program for fiscal 1966. The Bureau of 
Ships softened the blow by stating: , 

' .It. ^. possible that these yards may be 
toT lte d t.o.bld,pu ftSdHtoma Navy ship work 
dutfiig fiscal 1966 because of changing op- 
eratl^ial , requirements . or otlier factors. , 

I am , not, interested to carrots on a 
stick. I dislike to think that the right 
of private enterprise in my State will 
be dependent, for example, upon such 
language as “or other factors,” which 
may involve acceleration and escalation 
of military combat in Asia. As the Sen- 
ator well knows, no businessman could 
plan his program and retain his work 
force on the basis of. a vague promise 
of this type.. 

If the Senator from Mississippi were 
in my position, I am sure that he, too, 
would be deeply concerned over a pro- 
posed drop to estimated repair and al- 
teration work for the 13th Naval Dis- 


trict. I must necessarily warn the 
business interests and labor interests of 
my State that the Johnson administra- 
tion is permitting the N ivy to strike 
this serious blow to the free enterprise 
economy of Oregon. If necessary to 
check the military attack on our free 
enterprise economy, I must urge the 
people of my State and the Nation to 
resort to the ballot box. I: is their only 
effective answer to economic dictator- 
ship by the Afiierican military. 

In view of this' potential and probable 
adverse effect on the economy of my 
State, I would like to have the Senator 
from Mississippi make a record tomor- 
row on whether or not the Subcommit- 
tee on Defense Department Appropria- 
tions plans to undertake surveillance 
activities with respect to the allocation 
of ship repair, conversion and alteration 
work by the private and public ship- 
yards during the current fiscal year. 

I am sure the Senator from Mississ ippi 
understands why I am raising this ques- 
tion, for his comment. 

It is my hope that the subcommittee 
will undertake close continuing review of 
the allocation of this type of work to the 
private yartfs within the 13th Naval Dis- 
trict for, this fiscal year, and thereafter. 
After all, our private yards are a bulwark 
of defense to time of nation -t 1 emergency 
and it is entaqely important that these 
yards, which can perform outstanding 
work and at costs less than those of the 
Government. yards, be given an adequate 
share of work comparable to the 35-per- 
cent allocation, that has prevailed for 
the past 3 years. Unless ttis allocation 
is maintained, at least to substance, we 
are to great danger of losing managerial 
and employee skills to our private ship- 
yards of the Pacific Northwest. These 
skills are of great importance to our Na- 
tion to the era of defense alert to which 
we now live. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report dated August 5 ad- 
dressed to me by Rear Admiral Curtze, 
Acting Chief of the Bureau of Ships, be 
included in the Record at this point to 
my remarks. It contains the proof of 
the Navy’s plan to do irreparable dam- 
age to the private shipyards of the 
Pacific Northwest and to the private en- 
terprise economy of the Stab's of Oregon 
and Washington. The people of Oregon 
and Washington should not forget this 
Navy attack on their economy and they 
should strike back with their political 
power. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record 
as follows: 

Department of the Navy, 

Bureau of Ships, 

Washington, D.C., Augvst 5, 1965 
The Honorable Wayne Morse, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Moese: This la in further 
reply to your letter of July 17, 1SI65, concern- 
ing the amount of Navy ship reoair, conver- 
sion, ana alteration work scheduled for the 
State of Oregon for fiscal years 1966, 1965 
1964, and 1963. You wlU recall that in my 
letter of July 23, 1965, 1 promised to advise 
you as to the total dollar volume at repair and 
alteration work on whioh Oregon yards were 
Invited to bid during the years tinder review. 


.«v i If) 6 5 

V ! 

Listed below are the figures you requested 
for the total dollar yolume of repair and 
alteration work during fiscal years 1963 to 
1965 on which Oregon yards were Invited to 
bid, as reported by the Industrial manager, 
13th Naval District: 

Year: 

1963 ... $9,332,518 

1964 6, 370i 525 

1965 - 6,989,355 

It Is currently estimated that, during fis- 
cal year 1966 Oregon yards will be invited to 
bid on repair and alteration work having an 
aggregate dollar value of $1,600,000. In ad- 
dition, you will be interested to know that 
on June 23, 1965, modification and repair Of 
the U.S.S. General H. Arnold (T-ACM-0) 
was awarded to Northwest Marine Iron 
Works, Portland, Oreg., at a contract price of 
$595,311. This work Is expected to begin 
later this month. 

It Is the Navy's policy, to the extent prac- 
ticable, to have active fleet ships overhauled 
at or near their homeports, In order to fa- 
cilitate reunions of members of the ships' 
forces with their families, after extended 
tours of sea duty. Portland Is not a homeport 
for Pacific Fleet ships. However, the Navy 
will keep in mind the need and capabilities 
of Portland area yards for Navy shipwork. 
It Is possible that these yards may be invited 
to bid on additional Navy shipwork during 
fiscal 1966 because of changing operational 
requirements or other factors. 

I trust that the foregoing information will 
be adequate for your needs. However, should 
you desire additional data, please do not 
hesitate to communicate with me again. 

Sincerely yours, 

Charles A. Curtze, 

Rear Admiral, USN, Acting Chief of 

Bureau. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I serve 
clear notice tonight that I shall be in the 
Pacific Northwest in 1966, urging the vot- 
ers to strike back against an adminis- 
tration which is guilty of doing this 
great damage to our private economy, 
unless the administration takes neces- 
sary steps to right the wrong that Ad- 
miral Curtze seems bent on doing to the 
economy of my section of the country. 

I hope the Senator from Mississippi 
will fully understand that, as the senior 
Senator from Oregon, with my trust and 
responsibilities to represent the people 
m my area, I raise these questions to- 
night. I do not ask him to agree with 

any of my political views — I never do 

but I would appreciate any assistance 
that he can give to my State by way of 
making legislative history tonight or! 
tomorrow as to whether his commit- 
tee intends to maintain careful sur- 
veillance over the Navy Department and 
its Bureau of Ships, to see to it that they 
do not resort to what I fear will be very 
arbitrary discretion which will be ap- 
plied by them, as indicated by Admiral 
Curtze in his letter to me. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me for a brief re- 
sponse at this time, I believe that the 
Senator from Oregon has made a splen- 
did statement, a very fair one— and 
penetrating, as is always true in his re- 
marks, going to the very substance of 
the grave problem we have in the bill 
and the Senate version of the bill. 

I was the author of the amendment 
providing for a 65-35 percent division of 
Naval money in the bill for ship altera- 
tion and repair — the division between 
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AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1924) to amend section 3d(b) of 
the Bankruptcy Act so as to prohibit a 
part-time referee from acting as trustee 
or receiver in any proceeding under the 
Bankruptcy Act which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, at the be- 
ginning of line 6, to strike out “b”; so as 
to make, the bill read : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That the last 
sentence of paragraph b of section 39 of the 
Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 67b) is amended 
to read as follows : 

“Active part-time referees, and referees re- 
ceiving benefits under paragraph (1) of sub- 
division d of section 40 of this Act, shall not 
practice as counsel or attorney or act as 
trustee or receiver in any proceeding under 
this Act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Excerpt From the Report 
purpose 

The purpose of the bill, as amended. Is to 
amend section 39b of the Bankruptcy Act so 
as to prohibit a part-time referee from act- 
ing as trustee or receiver In any proceeding 
under the Bankruptcy Act. 

. statement 

The bill was introduced at the request of 
the Judicial Conference of the United States. 

The bill is recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

In its favorable report on the bill the De- 
partment of Justice pointed out: 

“A referee in bankruptcy lias the respon- 
sibility of determining the disposition to be 
made of property whereas a trustee or re- 
ceiver acts in a fiduciary capacity to receive, 
collect, and preserve property and funds. 
The bill would prevent referees from acting 
as trustees or receivers in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. As a matter of ethics, policy, and 
good practice, and to avoid a conflict of in- 
terest a referee should not be appointed a 
trustee or receiver.” 

The committee believes that the bill Is 
meritorious and recommends it favorably. 


GABRIEL A. NAHAS AND OTHERS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 405) for the relief of Gabriel A. 
Nahas, Vera N.ahas, Albert Gabriel Na- 
has, and Frederika-Maria Nehas, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the periods of time Gabriel A. Nahas 
and Vera Nairas have resided in the United 
States since their lawful admission for per- 
manent residence on March 2, 1960, shall be 
held and considered, to meet the residence 
and physical presence requirements of sec- 
tion 316 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Gabriel A. Nahas 
and Vera Nahas.” . 

No. 172—2 


Excerpt From the Report 
PURPOSE OP THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended., Is to 
enable the beneficiaries, who were lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence on March 2, 1960, to file petitions 
for naturalization. The bill has been 
amended In accordance with established 
precedents. The names of the minor chil- 
dren were deleted In accordance with the 
suggestion of the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, Inasmuch as they 
will derive U.S. citizenship after their parents 
are naturalized. 


YASUO TSUKIKAWA 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2039) for the relief of Yasuo 
Tsukikawa which had been reported 
from the Committee on- the Judiciary 
with an amendment in line 7, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “Yasuo Tsuki- 
kawa” and insert “Ken Allen Keene 
(Yasuo Tsukikawa) so as to make the 
bill read : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of tfrte United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That, In the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, section 205(c), relating to the 
number of petitions which may be approved 
In behalf of eligible orphans, shall be inap- 
plicable in the case of a petition filed In 
behalf of Ken Allen Keene (Yasuo Tsuki- 
kawa) by Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Keene, citizens 
of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Ken Allen Keene 
(Yasuo Tsukikawa) .” 

Excerpt From the Report 
PURPOSE OP THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
facilitate the pntry Into the United States 
in a nonquota status of an eligible orphan 
adopted by citizens of the United States, by 
waiving the limitation of two orphan peti- 
tions. 


TO RENDER IMMUNE FROM LEGAL 
PROCESSES CERTAIN SIGNIFI- 
CANT IMPORTED CULTURAL OB- 
JECTS 

The bill (S. 2273) to render immune 
from seizure under judicial process cer- 
tain objects of cultural significance im- 
ported into the United States for tem- 
porary display or exhibition, and for 
other purposes was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
whenever any work of art or other object of 
cultural significance Is Imported into the 
United States from any foreign country, pur- 
suant to an agreement entered into between 
the foreign owner or custodian thereof and 
the United States or one or more cultural or 
educational Institutions within the United 
States providing for the temporary exhibi- 
tion or display thereof within the United 
States at any cultural exhibition, assembly, 
activity, or festival administered, operated, 


or sponsored, without profit, by any such 
cultural or educational Institution, no court 
of the United States, any State, the District 
of Columbia, or any territory or possession of 
the United States may issue or enforce any 
judicial process, or enter any Judgment, 
decree, or order, for the purpose or having 
the effect of depriving such Institution, or 
any carrier engaged In transporting such 
work or object within the United States, of 
custody or control of such object if before the 
Importation of such object the President or 
his designee has determined that such ob- 
ject Is of cultural significance and that the 
temporary exhibition or display thereof with- 
in the United States is in the national In- 
terest, and a notice to that effect has been 
published in the Federal Register. 

(b) If In any judicial proceeding In any 
.such court any such process, judgment, 
decree, or order is sought. Issued, or entered, 
the United States attorney for the judicial 
district within which Buch proceeding Is 
pending shall be entitled as of right to inter- 
vene as a party to that proceeding, and upon 
request made by either the Institution ad- 
versely affected, or upon direction by the At- 
torney General If the United States is ad- 
versely affected, shall apply to such court for 
the denial, quashing, or vacating thereof. 

(c) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
preclude (1) any judicial action for or in 
aid of the enforcement of the terms of any 
such agreement or the enforcement of the 
obligation of any carrier under any contract 
for the transportation of any such object of 
cultural significance; or (2) the Institution 
or prosecution by or on behalf of any such 
Institution or the United States of any action 
for or In aid of the fulfillment of any obliga- 
tion assumed by such Institution or the 
United States pursuant to any such agree- 
ment. 

Excerpt From the Report 
purpose 

The purpose of the bill Is to provide a 
process to render Immune from seizure 
under judicial process certain objects of 
cultural significance imported into the 
United States for temporary display or ex- 
hibition, and to provide machinery to 
achieve this objective. 

statement 

This proposed legislation will permit or- 
ganizations and Institutions engaged In non- 
profit activities to Import, on a temporary 
basis, works of art and objects of cultural 
significance from foreign countries for ex- 
hibit and display, without the risk of the 
seizure or attachment of the said objects by 
judicial process. 

Both the Departments of State and Justice 
urge favorable consideration of the bill. 

As pointed out In the report of the De- 
partment of State In Its report on S. 2273 — 

“The bill is consistent with the Depart- 
ment’s policy to assist and encourage educa- 
tional and cultural Interchange. Its enact- 
ment would he a significant step In Inter- 
national cooperation In this year which has 
been proclaimed by the President as In- 
ternational Cooperation Year. 

The Department of State is Informed that 
both the Smithsonian Institution and the 
American Association of Museums support 
this legislation.” 

The Department of Justice, in Its com- 
munication, states: 

“The commendable objective of this legis- 
lation Is to encourage the exhibition In the 
United States, of objects of cultural signifi- 
cance which, in the absence of assurances 
such as are contained in the legislation, 
would not be made available,” 

'The hill requires that the President of the 
United States or his designee, make a deter- 
mination that the objects sought to be im- 
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ported for exhibition, or display are of such 
cultural significance as to be in the national 
Interest, and publish notide to this effect In 
the Federal Register. Then, In the event 
that any Judicial proceeding Is Instituted inf 
any court of the United States, any State, 
the District of Columbia, or any territory 
Or possession of the United States, the U.S. 
attorney for the Judicial district shall be 
entitled, as a matter of right, to intervene 
as a party, and upon request made by either 
the institution adversely affected, or upon 
direction by the Attorney General that the 
United States Is adversely affected, shall 
apply to such court for the denial, quashing, 
or vacating of such proceeding. Judicial 
action for or in aid of the enforcement of 
the terms of any agreement or the enforce- 
ment of the obligation of any carrier under 
any contract for the transportation of any 
such object of cultural significance Is ex- 
cepted from the Immunity and the Institu- 
tion bringing In the objects of art or the 
United States is authorized to maintain a 
court action for or In the aid of the ful- 
fillment of any obligation assumed by such 
Institution or the United States pursuant 
to any such agreement. 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
purposes of this proposed legislation are 
salutary and will contribute to the educa- 
tional and cultural development of the peo- 
ple of the United States. It Is, therefore, 
recommended that S. 2273 be favorably con- 
sidered. * 


BILLS PASSED OVER, 

During the call of the Calendar the 
following bills were passed over at the 
request of Mr. Mansfield: 

S. 1407, for the relief of Frank E. Lipp. 

S. 1898, for the relief of certain aliens. 

The following bill was passed over at 
the request of Mr. Dirksen: 

H.R. 6726, for the relief of William S. 
Perrigo. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That concludes 
the call of the Calendar. A . i I 4 ; 



LET US OPEN THE DOOR OF 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the enactment of the immigration bill 
now before the Senate will be a great 
landmark in the development of the 
American dream of the freedom and 
equality of all men. No provision of any 
national law is more distasteful to mil- 
lions of Americans than the concept of 
judging the worth of men and women 
for immigration on the basis of their 
place of birth or the nationality of their 
parents. 


I am proud to be a cosponsor in the 
■ Senate of the administration immigra- 
tion bill. This historic legislation should 
be termed the "Celler immigration bill” 
'in honor of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives, Emanuel Celler, who 
more than any other Member of the 
Congress is responsible for the fact that 
this legislative proposal is now before the 
U.S, Senate for debate and vote and will 
be enacted into law in the near future. 
Chairman Celler deserves the gratitude 
of all Americans .for his outstanding 
leadership in successfully guiding this 
important legislative proposal through 
his committee in the face of powerful 
opposition from those who sought to de- 
lay, to undermine and to render ineffec- 
tive and useless the effort to build a 


proper immigration policy. It is a fact 
that mischiefmakers did to some small 
degree change the original administra- 
tion proposal but they failed in their 
devious purpose to destroy the spirit and 
intent of this bill. Of course, today 
those very same obstructionists claim 
credit for this beneficent legislation. 

We are the Nation which chiseled on 
our beautiful Statue of Liberty: 

Give me your tired, your pool - , 

Tour huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free. 

The wretched refuse of youi teeming shores, 
Send them, the homeless, tempest-tossed to 
me 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 

The only justification that can be 
made for the national origins quota sys- 
tem is the claim that Americans with 
English or German or Irish names make 
better citizens than Americans of Ital- 
ian, Greek, Polish or Hungarian descent. 
This concept is utterly false. It con- 
tradicts all our traditions and ideals, 
and makes a mockery of the spirit ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that all men are created equal. 

This bib will make law the fact that 
each immigrant has a special worth by 
reason of his potential contribution to 
our country and he should be judged on 
his individual ability and worth. Under 
the proposed bill, people would be ad- 
mitted on the basis of tbeir skills, edu- 
cation, and training. Another prime 
governing factor will be the reunification 
of families now separated by our out- 
moded immigration laws. It would put 
an end to painful case histories such as 
that of the naturalized Greek who is able 
to bring a maid from Ireland in short 
order, but who must wait many years to 
bring his mother or sister from Greece. 

1 As President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said in Boston in one of the closing 
speeches of his final campaign in 1944: 

All of our people all over the country — 
Except the pure-blooded Indians — are Immi- 
grants or descendants of Immigrants, In- 
cluding even those who came over here on 
the Mayflower, 

It was through the open door of its 
immigration policy that the vast empty 
space of the United States was peopled 
during the 19th century. That door was 
narrowed to a slot when Congress im- 
posed national quotas under the Quota 
Act of 1921, which stacked the cards in 
favor of the people of Northern and 
Western Europe, and to the prejudice of 
nationals of other areas cf the world. 

The Celler immigration bill will right 
the wrong that stains our national con- 
science and blurs our image as the great- 
est and best democracy in the entire 
world. It does not ask of a prospective 
immigrant, “What country are you 
from?”, but rather, "What can you do for 
the United States of America?” 

This legislative proposal recognizes 
that each immigrant has a special worth 
because of his potential contribution to 
the total manpower of our country. It 
will eliminate all quotas based on na- 
tional origin. The total amount of immi- 
grants admitted each year will not be 
greatly increased. 

Mr. President, the enactment of this 
bill will at long last commit us to a 


national policy which will make real the 
simple truth of the words of St. Paul: 
“God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on the face of the 
earth.” 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President,, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
morning hour, with a time limitation of 
3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REQUIREMENT OF PERFORMANCE 
BONDS RELATING TO CERTAIN 
CONTRACTS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to require that 
contracts for construction, alteration, 1 or 
repair of any public building or public 
work of the District of Columbia be ac- 
companied by a performance bond pro- 
tecting the District of Columbia and by 
an additional bond for the protection of 
persons furnishing material and labor 
which, with an accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 

The following reports of a committee 
were submitted : 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, without 
amendment : 

H.R. 2414. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certkin 
lands situated In the State of Oregon to the 
city of Roseburg, Oreg.; (Rept. No. 754). i 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for Mr. Long of Mis- 
souri). from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with amendments: 

S. 1758. A bill to provide for the right of 
persons to be represented by attorneys in 
matters before Federal agencies: (Rept. No. 
765). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: I 


By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2543. A bill for the relief of Dr. Maria 
Yolanda Rataela Miranda y Monteagudo; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2544. A bill for the relief of Kumari 
Hellen and Kumari Sonamani; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 2545. A bill for the relief of Jose Eleu- 
terio Branco Dias; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 1 ■ - k 


AMENDMENT'DF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT— AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 4S7 ; 

Mr. ALLOTT submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 2580) to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, and for 
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other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

, AMENDMENT NO. 458 

Mr. THURMOND submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 2580, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young of Ohio in the chair) . The Chair 
announces that on today, September 17, 
1965, the Vice President signed the en- 
rolled bill (H.R. 8469) to provide certain 
increases in annuities payable from the 
civil service retirement and disability 
fund, and for other purposes, which had 
previously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF DAVID G. BRESS TO BE 
U.S. ATTORNEY FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Tues- 
day, September 21, 1965, at 10:30 a.m., 
in Room 2228 New Senate Office Build- 
ing, on the nomination of David G. 
Bress, of the District of Columbia,, to be 
U.S. attorney, for the District of Colum- 
bia, for a term of 4 years, vice David C. 
Acheson. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McClel- 
lan), the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF FRANK MOREY COFFIN 
TO BE TJ.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE, FIRST 
CIRCUIT 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Fri- 
day, September 24, 1965, at 10:30 a.m., 
in Room 2228 New Senate Office Build- 
ing, on the nomination of Frank Morey 
Coffin, of Maine, to be U.S. circuit judge. 
First Circuit, vice John P. Hartigan, 
retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be per- 
tinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrus- 
ka] , and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been referred 
to and are now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


Edward C. Sweeney, of Illinois, to toe a 
member of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, for a term of 6 years expiring August 
9, 1970. 

John W. Mahan, of Montana, to be a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, for a term expiring March 4, 1970, 
vice Francis Adams Cherry. 

On behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Friday, September 24, 1965, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 

On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

Editorial entitled "Watch on the Poto- 
mac,” published In the Richmond, Va„ News 
Leader. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY’S AD- 
DRESS TO THE CLASS OF 1965, 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suppose there are a few former Members 
of Congress who have had a happier, 
more constructive and positive relation- 
ship with Congress than the present Vice 
President, Hubert Humphrey. He re- 
cently addressed the class of 1965 at Syr- 
acuse University. I have a copy of the 
speech which he delivered at that time. 

At a time when Congress is suffering 
the brickbats of criticism as it rarely has 
in the past, in spite of its constructive 
achievements, I believe that this address 
of the Vice President should be called to 
the attention of all Senators and the 
country. 

Vice President Humphrey points out a 
series of constructive contributions which 
Congress makes. 

First, he says — and this is something 
which is overlooked : 

Few persons can deal directly with either 
the President or the Supreme Court. But 
any person, personally or by mail of phone, 
can communicate with his elected Repre- 
sentatives in Washington. The Members of 
the Congress, the people’s Representatives, 
provide a direct link between the National 
Government, this huge structure that shows 
no signs of becoming smaller or less com- 
plicated. 

Mr. President, the Vice President 
points out further the enormous educa- 
tional value of serving in Congress. He 
states : 

My teachers have been Presidents and de- 
partment heads, constituents, press, radio 
and television, and above all a group of wise 
and distinguished colleagues in both Houses. 

Then he points to the constructive 
achievement of compromise and of 
achieving a consensus bn the basis of a 
constructive dialog, and he invites at- 
tention to the role of Congress for re- 
sponsible surveillance of the many de- 


partments of Government, what he calls 
a continuing critical review, construc- 
tively critical by the committees and the 
Houses of Congress. 

The Vice President then invites atten- 
tion to the joy of politics. I do not know 
of anyone who has participated in the 
joy of politics to the obvious extent that 
our distinguished Vice President has. 

The Vice President concludes with a 
fine quotation from Emerson: 

It was Emerson who once wrote that 
Congress is a “standing insufrection.” You 
don’t need a revolution here; you have one 
built in. It is a standing insurrection 
against the ancient enemies of mankind: 
war, and poverty, and ignorance, and in- 
justice, and sickness, environmental ugli- 
ness, and economic and personal insecurity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this address printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Address to the Class or 1965, Syracuse 

University, by Hubert H. Humphrey, Vice 

President of the United States of 

America 

William Pearson Tolley. We’re singularly 
honored today to have so distinguished a 
guest. Because students are Important at 
Syracuse University we consult each year 
with the officers of the senior class and ask 
them their choice of a commencement 
speaker. And this morning, ladies and 
gentlemen, by the unanimous action of the 
senior class, the Vice President of the United 
States. 

Vice President Humphrey. Thank you, 
thank you, Chancellor Tolley. My thanks to 
you, Chancellor Tolley, deans of the many 
schools, colleges of this great university, 
members of the board of trustees, my col- 
leagues in Government who share this plat- 
form with me today, Secretary Connor, a 
graduate of this splendid university, and 
Secretary Harlan Cleveland, a former profes- 
sor and head of the Maxwell School of this 
great university. Congressman Hanley, the 
graduates of this class of 1965, the parents 
who are here in pride and honor, and my 
fellow Americans, and guests; this is, as I've 
been reminded once again, as you have, the 
111th commencement ceremony, not for me 
but for this great university. I was saying 
to Chancellor Tolley how difficult it is these 
. days to be the commencement speaker and 
try to find a topic that is worthy of the 
attention and the thoughtful consideration 
of the graduates. I suppose I should be con- 
cerned about the faculty, but in this in- 
stance I address myself primarily to the 
graduates. 

The honor that you have done to me today 
is. one that is deeply appreciated, particu- 
larly in light of the announcement that has 
just been made as to how I was selected. 
I'm especially delighted that the chancellor 
and the board of trustees extended their in- 
vitation to me as a result of the vote of the 
senior class. You see, I've always been 
friendly to votes. And I’m particularly 
pleased when the votes and the voters are 
friendly to me. And what a refreshing ex- 
perience, and what a way to renew the 
spirit of a public official, to be selected once 
again by votes. I might say to my friends 
of the graduating class, I have been on both 
ends of the voting spectrum, and the best 
end is the winning one. Now I, of course, 
have no way of knowing against whom I 
was running In this contest. But I trust 
.that it was some worthy Republican, of 
which this State has all too many. I hope 
that I didn't inspire any fear or trepidation 
in the heart of the Congressman. 
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I do want to take just for this moment 
the opportunity to express, a little bit pre- 
maturely, but this is one way of assuring 
that tile ceremony comes off, my thanks for 
the honor that will be bestowed upon several 
of us here today, the honorary degrees . " Now 
having made the announcement, there is no 
way that anything can go wrong. 

My presence here today Is particularly 
satisfying to me because this year marks the 
40th anniversary of the founding of the 
Maxwell School. Syracuse University has 
made many contributions to scholarship 
and to professional excellence in a wide 
vartety of fields. I know that this great 
university encompasses most all of the dis- 
ciplines of Intellectual life. ' I’m well aware 
of the achievements and the high standards 
of your college of engineering, and I well 
recall that only last year the President of 
the United States was with you on the oc- 
casion of the dedication of your new commu- 
nications building. I know the outstanding 
endeavors of this university In the field of 
social work and social welfare. These are 
but a few of your achievements In the field 
of scholarship and professional excellence. 

But as one who has by purpose and design 
devoted, his life to the public service, I want 
to express my personal thanks and gratitude 
of the U.S. Government for the work of the 
Maxwell School. Yes, I’ve mentioned al- 
ready the Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs, a dis- 
tinguished former dean of the Maxwell 
School, Harlan Cleveland, who serves his 
country well and faithfully and with brilli- 
ance, and the graduate of this great univer- 
sity. the Secretary of Commerce, who has 
brought new life to that Department and a 
new sense of purpose and direction. In 
addition to the outstanding contributions of 
the Maxwell School to social science scholar- 
ship and the upgrading of public service, its 
undergraduate course in public affairs and 
citizenship is world famous. And I would 
recommend It to every great university In 
ot£r land. Your chancellor has told me that 
more than SO, 000 Syracuse undergraduates 
have taken this course over the past genera- 
tion. Think of It, 20,000 citizens who have 
been educated in their continuing personal 
responsibilities for the preservation and the 
extension of human freedom— {ind If ever 
there was a time that this Nation needed 
men and women who understand their per- 
sonal responsibilities to the cause of free- 
dom and social justice, It is now. 

Our Nation, as never before, bears the 
mantle of leadership, and that mantle is not 
a luxury, but rather a responsibility, a bur- 
den and a duty. All the more reason then 
that citizens, not just the leaders, but citi- 
zens all be educated In their continuing per- 
sonal responsibilities for the stewardship 
of human freedom. It Is difficult to think 
of a more fundamental contribution which 
a university can make to free society. So 
my congratulations to this school. I know 
that It will continue to flourish and accom- 
plish much In the years .ahead. 

Now, I am also a refugee from the class- 
room, a former university teacher. Because 
of the precarious nature of elective life, I like 
to mention this in the presence of trustees 
and deans of faculty. And I would care not 
to be judged entirely on the singular per- 
formance of today, but rather on a longer ex- 
position by the applicant at a later time. 

I am well aware, as a former teacher, of 
the pitfalls of commencement speeches. It’s 
so easy to follow the timeworn formula, the 
world is in a mess (when wasn't it, by the 
way?), the older generation has failed (it 
generally has) , and It's up to you of the 
graduating class to put things right, at least 
for a day or two. And then someday you’ll 
be the older generation anc, you too can have 
the dubious honors that other commence- 
ment speakers would heap upon you. But 
platitudes rarely change attitudes And 
baneful criticism and vapid exhortations are 


cheap subsltutes for hard thought and 
analysis. I prefer, therefore, to take my stand 
'on the proposition that the American people 
working through democratic institutions, 
changing Institutions, have met, are meeting, 
and will continue to meet the most complex 
problems of our age. If we still have a long 
way to go, and we have In achieving human 
equality, in securing international and do- 
mestic tranquillity, in extending the benefits 
of our technical genius to al citizens In the 
American Republic and to all of mankind, let 
us at least glory In and be Inspired by the 
magnitude of the unfinished agenda. Let us 
glory in the fact that we Etlll possess the 
wit and the wisdom to continue making our 
American democratic system responsive to 
the terribly difficult and complex problems 
of this turbulent and rapidly changing age. 

Winston Churchill once was reported to 
have said that democracy Is the worst form 
of government, except all others. And I sup- 
pose there is more truth than humor in that 
analysis of the social structure. But it is 
our democracy that we mold and design to 
our purpose. And the glory of the democracy 
and of the democratic faith 1? the courage of 
it, the experimentation of It, and the willing- 
ness to try to begin anew, if we should fall, 
to rise once again, If we should falter, to try 
once again, remembering with the prophet 
that the longest Journey is ti e first step, and 
the first steps toward freedom we have taken, 
and further steps we will take. 

I want to discuss with this graduating class 
the Importance of one of the great constitu- 
tional instruments at the disposal of the 
American people In the business of making 
this democracy work. I want to discuss with 
you an institution that is frequently referred 
to with cynicism, all too often, may I say, 
by the media, and all too of^en held In dis- 
repute by people who knot? all too little 
about It. I refer to the Institution of the 
Congress of the United States. What I have 
to say I think needs saying, because too many 
of our citizens take an Indifferent, cynical 
and even hostile view toward the legislative 
branch. No one branch has a monopoly on 
wisdom or vlrture, but surely each can make 
a contribution to the common good. This Is 
not, when I speak of the Congress, to under- 
estimate the need for strong and able presi- 
dential leadership, or for wise and humane 
judicial decisions. It Is, however, once again 
to reaffirm the vital role of representative 
government, the vital role of the Congress In 
our constitutional system. Few persons can 
deal directly with either the President or 
the Supreme Court. But any person, per- 
sonally or by mall or phone, csn communicate 
with his elected representatives In Washing- 
ton. The Members of the Congress, the 
people’s representatives, provide a direct link 
between the National Government, this huge 
structure that shows no signs of becoming 
smaller or less complicated, this huge struc- 
ture and the almost 195 million persons who 
comprise this Republic, and e growing popu- 
lation it is. Surely, this contact, this con- 
nection, is vital In keeping our National Gov- 
ernment responsive to the needs and opinions 
of the American people. 

I have found congressional service to be a 
remarkable form of higher education. It's a 
super graduate school In every discipline. 
My teachers have been Presidents and de- 
partment heads, constituents, press, radio, 
and television, and above all a group of wise 
and distinguished colleagues :n both Houses. 
I cannot in the few ml nut ;s that I have 
convey to you all that I have learned from 
these teachers, but it Is a rich, and rewarding 
experience. 

Perhaps I can suggest seme lessons in 
democratic theory and practice which I’ve 
gained from my collegial experiences In the 
Congress. The first lesson has to do with the 
creative and constructive dimension to the 
process of compromise — compromise without 


the loss of principle or honor. There are 
100 Members of the U.S. Senate and 435 Mem- 
bers of the House. They come from States 
and districts as diverse as Nevada and New 
York, Alaska and Alabama. No two States 
or regions of the United States have identical 
needs, backgrounds, Interests, or even preju- 
dices. And one of the jobs of the Congress 
Is to reconcile such differences through th,e 
process of compromise and accommodation. 
What sometimes seem to the naive and 
untutored eye to be legislative obstruction- 
isms, often are no more than the honest 
expressions of dedicated representatives try- 
ing to make clear the attitudes and the inter- 
ests of their States and regions, sometimes 
trying to gain time for public understanding 
of vital Issues. As Sir Richard Grenfell once 
observed: "Mankind Is slowly learning tliat 
because two men differ neither need be 
wicked.” 

From the earliest days of this Republic — 
at the Constitutional Convention — the lead- 
ers of this Nation have maintained an un- 
swerving commitment to moderation. Now, 
If our Founding Fathers had not understood 
the need to overcome extremes in drafting 
our Constitution, this noble experiment of 
ours In the art of self-government would 
surely have foundered years ago on the rocks 
of dissension and discord. 

As In the deliberations of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, the heart of congressional 
activity are skills of negotiation, of honest 
bargaining among equals. My willingness 
to compromise, and I have done so more 
times than I can count, Is the respect that 
I pay to the dignity of those with whom I 
disagree. Yes, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that possibly all of my original sug- 
gestions may not have been right. There 
may be others, you know, who have solid 
and constructive views. Dogma and ddc- 
trlne have little place in a society In which 
there is respect for the attitude and the 
opinion of others. 

Through reasonable discussion, through 
taking Into account the view of many, Con- 
gress amends and refines the legislative pro- 
posals so that once a law Is passed It reflects 
the collective Judgment of a diverse people. 
This Is consensus, the word that is used So 
much in these days. Consensus is nothing 
but agreement, obtained by a constructive 
dialog between persons of different points 
of view, based upon mutual respect and un- 
derstanding. Surely this is a remarkable 
service for a people that aspire to orderly 
progress. Surely the habits of accommoda- 
tion and compromise are of universal conse- 
quence. These are the very skills and atti- 
tudes so desperately needed on the larger 
stage of world conflict, and possibly our dif- 
ficulties on that world stage can be better 
understood when we recognize that where 
there are despotic forms of government or 
dictatorships, the art of negotiation and 
compromise has been sacrificed to power, to 
arrogance, and to the strong will of the man 
who knows he is right. We possibly have 
some teaching to do before the processes of 
peace may reach a maturity and an achieve- 
ment. : i 

World order and the rule of law will be 
secure on this earth only when men have 
learned to cope with the continuing conflicts 
of peoples and nations through the peace- 
ful processes of bargaining and negotiation. 
And might I admonish my fellow Americans 
that we too need to be cognizant of the dif- 
ferences In other lands, that we seek no pax 
Americana, we seek no trademark “Made in 
the U.S.A.’’ we seek above all to negotiate, to 
accommodate, to adjust so that peoples 
realize their hopes in their way. 

A second lesson that I have learned from 
my congressional teachers Is the Importance 
of the congressional role of responsible sur- 
veillance. There are roughly 70 separate 
departments and agenices In the Federal 
Government. Now if you should notice two 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I were most important to be stressed in the tion of a number of Members of this 
move that the vote by which the bill passage of this measure have been of body. Special congratulations must be 
was passed be reconsidered. great assistance. extended to the distinguished senior 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move I also thank the distinguished ranking Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on member of the subcommittee and the dolph] , who so skillfully managed this 
the table. full committee, the Senator from Ken- bill. No one has doubted his expertise 

The motion to lay on the table was tucky [Mr. Cooper], Even though we on matters involving this country’s high- 
agreed to. were in disagreement on many issues in way system. But, in addition, he has, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I connection with this legislation, it was a by the capable management of this bill, 
ask unanimous consent to authorize the privilege to work with him, as always, demonstrated not only his appreciation 
Secretary of the Senate, in the engross- because he is very careful in his atten- for the existent as well as the potential 
ment of the bill, to make any necessary tion to the details of any bill, and he is beauty surrounding our highways but 
technical corrections. uniformly courteous. I am grateful for also his legislative management abilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without the cooperation he gave to the consider- I commend the Senator from West Vir- 
objection, it is so ordered. ation of this legislation, including the ginia for this demonstration of his par - 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the administration’s amendments which I liamentary skill in the management of 
legislation which has just been enacted, have offered. this bill. 

will enhance the recreational and scenic I also thank the majority leader, the it is abundantly clear that provision 
values of the highways of America. This Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- for scenic development and road beau- 
legislation was not only desired but was field], and the minority leader, the Sen- tification has not been a partisan affair, 
necessary. Senators responded with a ator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], for I can think of no one who has worked 
vote of 63 to 14 for the bill, which in- their unfailing courtesies and assistance more assiduously and purposefully to- 
dieates the overwhelming support of to me during the consideration of this ward these goals than the distinguished 
membership of the Senate for the Presi- legislation. ' ranking Republican member of the Sen- 

dent’s beautification program. The Mr. President, it is my hope that the ate Committee on Public Works, the able 
Committee on Public Works and the House of Representatives will promptly senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Senate - have worked effectively to pre- consider this legislation. I believe that Cooper]. Time and time again on this 
serve and develop the esthetic values of any differences between the House ver- bill he made notable contributions and 
the American scene, while also protect- sion, which I hope will pass very soon, suggestions. When he proposed amend- 
ing the rights of private property and and the Senate version, which has now ments, both in committee and on the 
keeping damage to individual businesses passed, can be resolved, and that an ef- floor, other Senators quite appropriately 
at an absolute. fective instrumentality, which I believe took notice. I extend my personal 

I express my personal and official ap- we have drafted, can be sent to the thanks to him for lending his great talent 

predation to Richard Royce, profes- President of the United States, who will, and expertise to this measure and for 

sional staff member of the Public Works ’ we know, quickly sign the measure into his great constructive assistance and 
Committee who has given such diligent law. cooperation in facilitating the expedi- 

and dedicated attention to this legisla- Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the tious passage of this bill; my thanks are 

tion from its inception. I could not have Senator from West Virginia yield? extended also to the Senate as a whole 

had a more capable member of any com- Mr. RANDOLPH. I am glad to yield for the cooperation displayed in con- 

mittee staff standing at my side than to the Senator from Maine. sidering this bill. 

Dick Royce. Mr. MUSKIE. Without desiring to I would be remiss if I did not mention 

I also wish to thank Ron Linton, who prolong unduly the session this evening, other individuals who have consistently 
is the Chief Clerk of the Committee on I believe it should be stated that as one worked toward the goal of passage of a 

Public Works. member of the subcommittee,. in my highway beautification bill. I refer 

I also wish to add my thanks for the judgment — and I am sure in the judg- especially to the very helpful and capable 
great work which was done by Bob Per- ment of the rest of the subcommittee — senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
rln, the administrative assistant to the the distinguished Senator from West Namara], the able chairman of the Sen- 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- Virginia [Mr. Randolph], in handling ate Committee on Public Works, the 
tee on Public Works, the Senator from this bill on the floor of the Senate, has junior Senator from Oregon [Mrs. Neu- 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] . accepted and survived with great credit berger] who has often sponsored bills 

Also, let me thank my executive as- one of the more difficult and frustrat- concerning road beautification, and to 
sistant, Jim Harris, for his capable and ing assignments which I have seen as- my distinguished colleague, the able 
diligent labors in connection with the sumed by any Senator in that capacity junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Met- 
bill. in some time. So he has to add to his calf], the distinguished junior Senator 

I thank all members of the staff of the credit not only the outstanding work from Utah [Mr. Moss], the distinguished 
Committee on Public Works, who con- which he performed in the committee, Senators from Illinois [Mr. Douglas and 
tributed their valuable services during but also the great patience and wisdom Mr. Dirksen], the distinguished junior 
consideration and preparation of the which he has shown on the floor of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Muskie], the 
measure. Senate, to say nothing of his fortitude distinguished junior Senator from Cali- 

I also express my appreciation to all in handling this difficult assignment. fornia [Mr. Murphy], the distinguished 
members of the Subcommittee on Public I should like to add my personal com- Senators from Hawaii [Mr. Fong and 
Works. It is difficult to name Senators mendation to the Senator from West Mr. Inouye], the distinguished junior 
individually, because members of this Virginia. Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ribi- 

subcommittee gave earnest attention to Mr. RANDOLPH. I am grateful to coff], the distinguished Senators from 
the subject, even though they were con- the Senator from Maine for his kind Colorado [Mr. Allott and Mr. Dom- 
cerned with other committees dealing comments. inick], the distinguished senior Senator 

with education, labor, and agriculture, Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the from New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton], the 

which made it very difficult at times to Federal aid highway system has been a distinguished senior Senator from Dela- 

give the painstaking effort which was boon to individual States and to the ware [Mr. Williams], and other Mem- 

required in the preparation of this Nation as a whole. Indeed, few gov- bers of this body on both sides of the 

legislation. ernmental programs have been more aisle, members and nonmembers of the 

In connection with all the members of successful. Today, after long, hard Committee on Public Works, who have 
the subcommittee who assisted .me, it is work, we have crowned that success with submitted and carefully’ argued for 
entirely appropriate that I speak espe- a vital new dimension, a bill to provide . amendments or otherwise worked pur- 
cially of the efforts of the distinguished for scenic development and road beau- posefully and diligently toward passage 
Senator from Maine [Mr, Muskie], who, tification of the Federal aid highway of a highway beautification bill, 
in committee and on the floor of the systems. I certainly feel that Senate passage of 

Senate has. been of constant and valued It is evident that passage of the bill this bill is a significant landmark in this 
support. Other Senators who joined in would not have been accomplished with- Nation’s program of highway beautifica- 
presenting the points which they felt out the devoted effort and the coopera- tion. 
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Mr. President, "et me take this time of tiielr quotas, or subquotac 
ovnt*coe rvir?' ifisssat thanks to' the b ? the Secretary of State. ' 
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provided’ In section 101(a) (27) or an imme- 
diate relative ol a United States citizen as 
specified in section 201(b), shall be charge- 
able, for the purpose of limitation set forth 


at determined 
by the Secretary of State. Visas and con- 
ditional entries shall be allocated from the 
Immigration pool within the percentage 


to express _ 

disihiguishedSenator from Connecticut immLgraxl{m pool wawun , Ile w ^ - — 

[Mr. he has Snown mutating and in the order of priority In section 202(a), to the foreign state, ex- 

today, in holding up a very important specified in section 203 without regard to cept that the number of persons born in any 

5 'iS/LDil ¥Z?Li! ' "‘t A" "AC JS V -/-1 ‘ref TT£S . j _ J. _ 1 -1. XI .1! 1- „X, „ V.1 „ nnlnnn nn nl'VinK /vrvrvuvnmmt ni* danonri. 


Tie "Had Intended to give the quota to which the alien is ehargable. 

e^jller. iA order to a&a ' rv ' ' 1 - 



iamendment op immigr/ 

AND NATIONALITY ACT 


“(e) The Immigration pool and the quotas 
of quota areas shall terminate June 30, 1968. 
Thereafter immigrants admissible under the 
provisions of this Act who are subject to the 
numerical limitations of subsection (a) of 
this, section shall be admitted in accordance 


Mr MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I with the percentage limitations and In the 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate “* — ,n ~’ ” 

proceed to consider Calendar No. 733, 

H.R. 2580, , ‘ ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion' Ot the Sppat?x 

The LegJSJjATXVS Clerk. A bill (H.R. of his race, sex, nationality, place of birth, 
2580) to amend the Immigration | and ™ '*• •’'•***■"« 

Nationality Act, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 

of the hill ? 


order of priority specified in section 203.” 

Sec. 2. Section 202 of the. Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 175; 8 U.S.C. 1152) 
is amended to read as follows ; 

“(a) No person shall receive any prefer- 
ence or priority or be discriminated against 
in the issuance of an immigrant visa because 
of ills' race, sex," nationality," place of birth, 
or place of residence, except as specifically 
provided in section 101(a) (27), section 
201(b), and section 203: Provided, That the 
total number of Immigrant visas and the 
number of conditional entries made avail- 
able to natives of any single foreign state 


There .being, no objection, the Senate under paragraphs (l) through (8) of section 


proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment, to 
strike, out all after the enacting clause 
pud insert: , ' JZ' , . 

. That section 201 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Slat. 175; 8 U.S.C. i 15 1 ) 
be amended to read as follows: 

"Sec,. .201. (a“F "Exclusive of special immi- 
grants defined lh sectioh'iOl(a) (27) , and of 
the immediate relatives of United States 
Citizens specified in subsection (b) of this 
section, the number of aliens who may be 
issued Immigrant visas or who may other- 
wise acquire the status of an alien lawfully 
admitted to the United. ‘States for perma- 
. nent rfftdence, or who may, pursuant to" sec- ‘ 
tion’ 2Q3.(aj (7) enter ’ conditionally, (i) shall 
not in any of the first three quarters of any 
fiscal year exceed a total of 45,000 and (li) 
shall not in any fiscal year exceed a total of 

i7o,ooo. ; 

"(b) the ‘immediate relatives’ referred to 
In subsection (a) of this section shall mean 
the children, spouses, and parents of a citi- 
zen of tile United States: Provided, That in 
the case of parents, such citizen must be at 
least twenty-one years of age. The immedi- 
ate relatives specified in this subsection who 
are otherwise qualified for admission as im- 
migrants shall be admitted as such, without 
regard to the numerical limitations in this 

, “(c) During the period from July 1,1965, 
through June 30, 1968, the annual quota 
Of any quota area shall be the same as that 
Which existed for that area on June 30, 1965. 
The Secretary of State shall, not later than 
on the sixtieth day immediately following 
the date ol enactment of this subsection and 
again on or before September 1, I960, and 
September 1, i967, determine and proclaim 
the amount of quota numbers which re- 
main unused at the end of the fiscal year 
ending on Jtine 30, 1965, June 30, I960, and 
June 30, 1967, respectively, and are avail- 
able for distribution pursuant to subsection 

i - (d) of this section. 

: "(d) Quota numbers not issued or other- 
wise used during the previous fiscal year, 
as determined in accordance with subsection 
(c) hereof, sKall be transferred" to ari im~ 

" migration pool. Allocation of numbers from 
the pool and ffom national quotas shall not 
together exceed in any fiscal year the nu- 
merical limitations in subsection (a) of this 
section. The immigration pool shall be 
made available to imtmgrants otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of this Act 
Who are unable to obtain prompt issuance 
of a preference visa due to oversubscription 


203(a) shall not exceed 20,000 in any fiscal 
year : Provided further, Tha v ; the foregoing 
proviso shall not operate to reduce the num- 
ber of immigrants who may be admitted 
under the quota of any quota area before 
June 30, 1968. 

“(b) Each independent country, self- 
governing dominion, mandated territory, 
and territory under the international trus- 
teeship system of the United Nations, other 
than the United States and i:s outlying pos- 
sessions shall be treated as a separate foreign 
state for the purposes of the numerical limi- 
tation set forth in the proviEO to subsection 
(a) of this section when approved by the 
Secretary of State, All other inhabited 
lands shall be attributed, to a foreign state 
specified by the Secretary of State. For the 
purposes of this Act the foreign state to 
which an immigrant is chargeable shall be 
determined by birth within such foreign 
state except that (1) an alien child, when 
accompanied by his alien pa'ent or parents, 
may be charged to the same foreign state 
as the accompanying parer.t or of either 
accompanying parent if such parent has 
received or .would be qualified for an im- 
migrant visa, if necessary to prevent the 
separation of the child from the accompany- 
ing parent or parents, and if the foreign 
state to which such parent has been or 
would be chargeable has not exceeded the 
numerical limitation set forth in the pro- 
viso to subsection (a) of this section for 
that fiscal year; (2) If an ali ;n is chargeable 
to a different foreign, state from that of his 
accompanying spouse, the foreign state to 
which such alien is chargeable may, if neces- 
sary to prevent the separation of husband 
and wife, be determined by the foreign state 
of the accompanying spouse, if such spouse 
has received or would be qualified for an im- 
migrant visa and if the foreign state to 
which such spouse has been or would be 
chargeable has not exceeded the numerical 
limitation set forth in the proviso to sub- 
section (a) of this section for that fiscal 
year; (3) an alien horn in the United States 
shall be considered as havirg been horn in 
the country of which he Is a citizen or 
subject, or if he is not a ci ilzen or subject 
of any country then in the last foreign 
country In which he had ills residence as 
determined by the consular officer; (4) an 
alien born within any foreign state in which 
neither of his parents was born and in which 
neither of his parents had a residence at the 
time of such alien’s birth may he charged 
to the foreign state of either parent, 

“(c) Any immigrant borr. in a colony or 
Other component or depende at area of a for- 
eign state unless a special immigrant as 


such colony or other component or depend- 
ent area overseas from the foreign state 
chargeable to the foreign state in any one 
fiscal year shall not exceed 1 per centum 
of the maximum number of immigrant visas 
available to such foreign state. 

“(d) In the case of any change in the 
territorial, limits of foreign states, the Sec- 
retary of State shall, upon recognition of 
such change, issue appropriate instructions 
to all diplomatic and consular offices.” 

Sec. 3. Section 203 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 175; 8 U.S.C. 
1153) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 203. (a) Allens who are subject to 
the numerical limitations specified in sec- 
tion 201(a) shall be allotted visas or their 
conditional entry authorized, as the case 
may be, as follows: 

“(1) Visas shall be first made available, 
in a number not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the number specified in section 201 (a) (it), 
to qualified immigrants who are the un- 
married sons or daughters of citizens of the 
United States. 

“(2) visas shall next be made availble, in 
a number not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the number specified in section 201(a) (ij), 
plus any visas not required for the classes 
specified in paragraph (1), to qualified im- 
migrants who are the spouses, unmarried 
sons or unmarried daughters of an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence. 

“(3) Visas shall next be made available, 
in a number not to exceed 10 per centum 
of the number specified in section 201(a) 
(ii), to qualified immigrants who are mem- 
bers of the professions, or who because of 
tbeir exceptional ability in the sciences or 
the arts will substantially benefit prospec- 
tively the national economy, cultural In- 
terests, or welfare of the United States. 

“(4) Visas shall next be made available, 
in a number not to exceed 10 per centum of 
the number specified in ..section 201(a) (ij), 
plus any visas not required for the classes 
specified in paragraphs (1) through (3), to 
qualified immigrants who are the married 
sons or the married daughters of citizens 
of the United States. 

“(5) Visas shall next be made available, 
in a number not to exceed 24 per centum 
of the number specified in section 201(a) 
(ii), plus any visas not required for the 
classes specified in paragraphs (1) through 
(4) , to qualified Immigrants who are the 
brothers or sisters of citizens of the United 
States. 

“(6) Visas shall next be made available, 
in a number not to exceed 10 per centum . of 
the number specified in section 201(a) (ii), 
to qualified immigrants wno are capable of 
performing specified skilled or unskilled 
labor, not of a temporary or seasonal nature, 
for which a shortage of employable abd 
willing persons exists in the United States. 

“(7) Conditional entries shall next be 
made available by the Attorney General, 
pursuant to such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe and in a number not to exceed 6 per 
centum of the number specified in section 
201(a) (li) , to aliens who satisfy an Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service officer at 
an examinaiton in any non-Communlst or 
non-Communlst-domlnated country, (A) 
that (i) because of persecution or fear of 
persecution on account of race, religion, or 
political opinion they have fled (I) from any 
Communist or Communist-dcminated coun- 
try or area, or (II) from any country within 
the general area of the Middle East, and (ii) 
are unable or unwilling to return to such 
country or area on account of race, religion, 
or political opinion, and (Hi) are not nation- 
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als of the countries or areas in which their 
?m^.l a ^ 0n -for conditional entry is made; or 
(B) that, they are persons uprooted by cata- 
strpphic natural calamity as defined by the 
President who are unable to return to their 
usual place of abode. For the purpose of the 
ingoing the term ‘general aiea of the Middle 
Fast means the area between and including 
(1 L^ lb n 011 the west, (2) Turkey on the 
riortlX-j (3) Pakistan on the ..east, and (4) 
Saudi Arabia and, Ethiopia on the south: 
Provided , That immigrant visas in a number 
one-half the number specified 
in this paragraph may be made available, 
in lieu of conditional entries of a like num- 
ber, to such, aliens who have been continu- 
ously physically present in the United States 
for a period of at least two years prior to 
application for adjustment of status. 

“(8) Visas authorized in any fiscal year, 
less those, required for issuance to the classes 
specified in paragraphs (1) through (6) and 
less the. number of conditional entries and 
visas mad.e available pursuant to paragraph 
("), shall be made available to other qualified 
Immigrants strictly in the chronolgical order 
in which they qualify. Waiting lists of ap- 
plicants shall be maintained in accordance 
With regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
Of State. No immigrant visa shall be issued 
t° a nonpreference immigrant under this 
paragraph, or to an immigrant with a pref- 
erence under . paragraph (3) or (6) of this 
subsection, until the consular officer is in 
receipt of a determination made by the Sec- 
retary of Labor pursuant to the provisions 
of section 212(a) (14). 

“(9) A spouse or child as defined in sec- 

-SM (b) * (1 L (A) - <B) - (C) - (D) ’ or < E ) 

shall, if not otherwise entitled to an immi- 
grant status and the immediate issuance of a 
visa or to conditional entry under para- 
graphs (1) through (8), be entitled to the 
same status, and the sarpe order of con- 
si deration provided in subsection (b), if 
accompanying, or following to loin his 
spouse or parent. 

“(b) In considering applications for im- 
migrant visas under subsection (a) consid- 
eration shall be given to applicants in the 
order in which the classes of which they are 
members are listed in subsection (a). 

(c) Immigrant visas issued pursuant to 
paragraphs (1) through (6) of subsection 
(a) shall be issued to eligible immigrants in 
the order in which a petition in behalf of 
each such immigrant is filed with the Attor- 
ney General as provided in section 204. 

“(d) Every immigrant shall be presumed 
nonpreference Immigrant until he 
establishes to the satisfaction of the consular 
officer and the immigration officer that he is 
entitled to a preference status under para- 
graphs (1) through (7) of subsection (a), 
or to a special immigrant status under sec- 
( 27 )> or that he is an immediate 
relative of a United States citizen as speci- 
fied in section 201(b). In the case of any 
alien claiming in his application for an im- 
v * sa be an immediate relative of 
St ^ tes citizen as specified in section 
201(b) or to be entitled to preference im- 
migrant status under paragraphs (1) through 
(6) of subsection (a), the consular officer 
shall not grant such status until he has been 
authorized to do so as provided by section 
204. 

“(e) For the purposes of carrying out 
his. responsibilities in the orderly administra- 
tion of this section, the Secretary of state 
is authorized to mate reasonable estimates 
Of. the anticipated numbers of visas to be is- 
sdSS, during any quarter of any fiscal year 
within each .pf the categories of subsection 
(a) , and to rely upon such estimates in au- 
thorizing the issuance of such visas. The 
Secretary of State, in his discretion, may 
terminate the registration on a waiting list 
of -any alien who fails to evidence hlg con- 
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tinued intention to apply for a visa in such 
manner as may be by regulation prescribed 
(f) The Attorney General shall submit 
to the Congress a report containing complete 
and detailed statement of facts in the case 
of each alien who conditionally entered the 
United States pursuant to subsection (a) (7) 
of this section. Such reports shall be sub- 
mitted on or before January 15 and June 15 
of each year. 

“(8) Any alien who conditionally entered 
the United States as a refugee, pursuant to 
subsection (a) (7) of this section, whose con- 
cUtlonal entry has not been terminated by 
the Attorney General pursuant to such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, who has been 
in the United States for at least two years 
and who has not acquired permanent resl- 
dence, shall forthwith return or be returned 
to the custody of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service and shall thereupon be in- 
spected and examined for admission into the 
United States, and his case dealt with in ac- 
cordance with the privisions of sections 235 
236, and 237 of this Act. 

"(h) Any alien who, pursuant to subsec- 
tion (g) of this section, is found, upon in- 
spection by the immigration officer or after 
hearing before a special Inquiry officer, to be 
admissible as an immigrant under this Act 
at the time of his inspection and examina- 
tion, except for the fact that he was not and 
is not in possession of the documents re- 
quired by section 212(a) (20), shall be re- 
garded as lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of his arrival.” 

Sec. 4. Section 204 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 176; 8 U.S.C. 1154) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 204. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States claiming that an alien is entitled to a 
preference status by reason of the relation- 
ships described in paragraphs (1), (4) or (51 
of section 203(a) , or to an immediate relative 
status under section 201(b), or any alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
claiming that an alien is entitled to a pref- 
erence status by reason of the relationship 
described in section 203(a) (2), or any alien 
desiring to be classified as a preference im- 
migrant under section 203(a)(3) (or anv 
person on behalf of such an alien)* or any 
person desiring and intending to ’employ 
withm the United States an alien entitled to 
classification as a preference Immigrant 
203 ( a ) (8)> niay file a petition 
with the Attorney General for such classifi- 
cation. The petition shall be in such form 
as the Attorney General may by regulations 
prescribe and shall contain such Information 
and be supported by such documentary evi- 
dence as the Attorney General may require. 
The petition shall be made under oath ad- 
ministered by any Individual having author- 
lty to administer oaths, if executed in the 
E n J* ed ? tates ’ but . lf executed outside the 
United States, administered by a consular 
officer. 

“(b) After an investigation of the facts in 
each case, and after consultation with the 
Secretary of Labor with respect to petitions 
to accord a status under section 203(a) (3) 
or (6), the Attorney General shall, if he de- 
termines that the facts stated in the petition 
are true and that the alien in behalf of 
whom the petition is made is an immediate 
relative specified in section 201(b) or is 
®Y|‘ b 6 for a Preference status under section 
203(a) approve the petition and forward one 
copy thereof to the Department of State. 

The Secretary of State shall then authorize 
the consular officer concerned to grant the 
preference status. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (b) no more than two petitions 
may be approved for one petitioner in behalf 
°i a cb lld as defined in section 101(b)(1) 
i E ' 8 r .£ F ). unless necessary to prevent the 
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separation of brothers and sisters and no 
petition shall be approved if the alien has 
previously been accorded a nonquota or 

nf hY 1 T C T t,!Y, tU Q* a l s the s P°use of a citizen 
of the United States or the spouse of an 
alien lawfully admlted for permanent resl- 
dence, by reason of a marriage determined 
by the Attorney General to have been en- 
tered into for the purpose of evading the 
Immigration laws. b lne 

“(d) The Attorney General shall forward 
tbe C ° n S ress a report on each approved 
11 ?“ 1 e rant sta tus under sections 
203(a) (3) or 203(a) (6) stating the basis for 
his approval and such facts as were by him 
deemed to be pertinent in establishing the 
beneficiary s qualifications for the preferen- 
^ a ^ US ’ Such re P° rts sba H be submitted 
to the Congress on the first and fifteenth day 
of each calendar month in which the Con- 
gress Is in session. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to entitle an immigrant, in behalf of 
whom a petition under this section is ap- 
proved, to enter the United States as a pref- 
erence immigrant under section 203(a) or 
Immediate relative under section 201 

tt VJT h!s arrival at a P° rt entry in 
United States he is found not to be en- 
titled to such classification ” 

Sec. 5 Section 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 176; 8 U.S C 1155) 
is amended to read as follows : ’ 

„ “ s ?, c - 203 ' The Attorney General may, at 
What he deems to be good and 
sufficient cause, revoke the approval of anv 
petition approved by him under section 204. 
Such revocation shall be effective as of the 
date of approval of any such petition In 
no case, however, shall such revocation have 
effect unless there is mailed to the peti- 
tioner s last known address a notice of the 
revocation and unless notice of the revocation 
is communicated through the Secretary of 
State to the beneficiary of the petition be- 
fore such beneficiary commences his journey 
to the United States. If notice of revocation 
? 1Ven ' and the beneficiary*- applies 
( ^l SSi ° n to tbe Un lted States, his ad- 
missibility shall be determined in the man- 
ner provided for by sections 235 and 236.” 

Sec. 6. Section 206 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 181; 8 U.S.C. 1156) 

is amended to read as follows: ’ 

“Sec 206. If an immigrant having an im- 
migrant visa is excluded from admission to 
the United States and deported, or does not 
apply for admission before the expiration 
of the validity of his visa, or if an alien 
having an immigrant visa issued to him as 
a preference immigrant is found not to be 
a preference immigrant, an immigrant visa 
or a preference immigrant visa, as the case 
may be, may be issued in lieu thereof to 
another qualified alien.” 

-— 7- Section 207 of the Immigration and 

Nationality Act (66 Stat. 181; 8 U.S C 11571 
is stricken. * ' 

— — ®f c - 8. Section 101 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 166; 8 U.S.C 1101) 

Is amended as follows: ' 

(a) Paragraph (27) of subsection (a) is 
amended to read as follows : 

(27) The term ‘special immigrants 
means — 

(A) an immigrant who was born in any 
independent foreign country of the Western 
Hemisphere or in the Canal Zone and the 
spouse and children of any such immigrant, 
ir accompanying, or following to join him: 
Provided, That no immigrant visa shall be 
issued pursuant to this clause until the oon- 
su!ar officer Is in receipt of a determination 
made by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to 
the provisions of section 212(a) (14); 

• “(B) an immigrant, lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence, who is returning from 
a temporary visit abroad; 

' "(U) 3,11 bnmigrant who was a citizen of 
the United States and may, under section 
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824(a) or 327 of title III, apply for reacqulsl- 
tiqu of citizenship; 

^ "(D) (l) an immigrant who continuously 
for at least two years Immediately preceding 
the time of Ills application for admission to 
the United' States has been, and who seeks 
to enter the United States solely for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the vocation of minister 
of a religious denomination, and whose serv- 
ices are needed by such religious denomina- 
tion having a bona fide organization In the 
United States; and (11) the spouse or the 
child of any such immigrant, If accompany- 
ing or following to Join him; or 

(E) an Immigrant who is is an employee, 
or an honorably retired former employee, of 
the United States Government abroad, and 
who has performed faithful service for a 
total of fifteen years, or more, and his ac- 
companying spouse ftnd children; Provided , 
That the principal officer of a Foreign Serv- 
ice, (establishment, in his discretion, shall 
have recommended the granting of special 
immigrant status to such alien In exception- 
al circumstances and the Secretary of State 
approves such recommendation and finds 
that It is In the national Interest to grant 
such status.” 

(b) Paragraph (32) of subsection (a) is 
amended to read as follows; 

‘‘(32) The term ‘profession’ shall include 
but hot be limited to architects, engineers, 
lawyers, physicians, surgeons, and teachers 
In elementary or secondary schools, colleges, 
academies, or seminaries.” 

(c) Subparagraph (1)(F) of subsection 

(b) Is amended to read as follows: 

: “(F) a child, under the age of fourteen 
at the time a petition is filed in his behalf 
to accord a classification as an Immediate 
relative under section 201 (b) . who is an 
orphan because of the death or disappear- 
ance of, abandonment or desertion by, or 
separation or loss from, both parents, or for 
whom the sole or surviving parent is in- 
capable of providing the proper care which 
Will be provided the child if admitted to 
the United States and who has "In writing 
Irrevocably released the child for emigration 
and adoption; who has been adopted abroad 
by a United States citizen and his spouse 
who personally saw and observed the child 
prior to or during the adoption proceedings; 
or who is coming to the United States for 
adoption by a United States citizen and 
spouse Who have complied with the preadop- 
tion requirements, if any, of the child’s pro- 
posed residence: Provided, That no natural 
parent or prior adoptive parent of any such 
child shall thereafter, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under this Act.” 

Sec. 9. Section 211 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 181; 8 U.S.C. 1181) 
Is amended to read as follows; 

"Sec. 211. (a) Except as provided In sub- 
section (b) no Immigrant shall be admitted 
Into the United States unless at the time of 
application for admission he (1) has a valid 
uhexptred Immigrant visa or was horn sub- 
sequent to the issuance of such visa of the 
aecbihpanytng parent, and (2) presents a 
valid unexpired passport or other suitable 
travel document, or document of identity 
and nationality, if such document is required 
under the regulations Issued by the Attorney 
General. With respect to immigrants to he 
admitted under quotas of quota areas prior 
to June 30, 1968, no Immigrant visa shall 
be deemed valid unless the Immigrant is 
properly chargeable to the quota area under 
the quota of which the visa is issued. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212(a) (20) of this Act in such cases 
or lit such classes Of cases and under such 
conditions as’inay be by regulations pre- 
scribed, returning resident immigrants, de- 
fined in. section 101(a) (27) (B) , who are 
otherwise admissible may be readmitted to 
the United States by the Attorney General 
In his discretion without being required to 


obtain a passport, Immigrant visa, reentry 
permit or other documentation. ’ 

Sec. 10. Section 212(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 182; 8 U.S.C. 
1182) is amended as follows : 

(a) Paragraph (14) is amended to read as 
follows : 

“Aliens seeking to enter the United States, 
for the purpose of performing skilled or un- 
skilled labor, unless the Secret iry of Labor 
has determined and certified to the Secre- 
tary of State and to the Attorney General 
that (A) there are not sufficient workers in 
the United States who are able, willing, 
qualified, and available at the time of appli- 
cation for a visa and admission to the United 
States and at the place to which the alien is 
destined to perform such skilled or unskilled 
labor, and (B) the employment of such aliens 
will not adversely affect the wages and work- 
ing conditions of the workers in the United 
States similarly employed. The exclusion of 
aliens under this paragraph shall apply to 
special immigrants defined ir. section 101 

(a) (27) (A) (other than the parents, spouses, 
or children of United States citizens or of 
aliens lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence), to preference im- 
migrant aliens described in section 203(a) 
(3) and (6) , and to nonpreference Immigrant 
aliens described in section 2C3(a) (8);”. 

(b) Paragraph (20) Is amended by delet- 
ing the letter “(e)” and substituting there- 
for the letter “(a) 

(c) Paragraph (21) is amended by deleting 
the word “quota”. 

(d) Paragraph (24) is amended by delet- 
ing the language within the parentheses and 
substituting therefor the following: "other 
than aliens described In section 101(a) (27) 
(A) and (B) 

Sec. 11. The Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 175; 8 U.S.C. 1151) is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Section 221(a) Is amended by deleting 
the words “the particular nonquota cate- 
gory in which the immigrant is classified, 
if a nonquota immigrant,” ar.d substituting 
In lieu thereof the words "the preference, 
nonpreference, immediate relative, or spe- 
cial immigration classification to which the 
alien Is charged,” 

(b) The fourth sentence of subsection 221 

(c) is amended by deleting the word "quota” 
preceding the word "number;” the word 
“quota” preceding the word “year;” and the 
words "a quota” preceding the word “immi- 
grant,” and substituting In lieu thereof the 
word “an”. 

(c) Section 222(a) is amended by deleting 
the words "preference quota or a nonquota 
immigrant” and substituting In lieu thereof 
the words “an immediate relative within the 
meaning of section 201(h) or a preference or 
specl.,1 Immigrant”. 

(d) Section 224 Is amended to read as 
follows: "A consular officer may, subject to 
the limitations provided in section 221, issue 
an immigrant visa to a special immigrant or 
Immediate relative as such upon satisfac- 
tory proof, under regulations prescribed 
under this Act, that the app] icant is entitled 
to special immigrant or Immediate relative 
status.” 

(e) Section 241(a) (10) Is amended by 
substituting for the words “Section 101(a) 
(27) (C) ” the words "Section 101(a) (27) (A) ”. 

(f) Section 243(h) Is amended by striking 
out "physical persecution" and inserting In 
lieu thereof “persecution on account of race, 
religion, or political opinion". 

Sec. 12. Section 244 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. .214; 8 U.S.C. 
1254) Is amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (d) is amended to read; 

“(d) Upon the cancellation of deporta- 
tion Jn the ease of any alien under this sec- 
tion, the Attorney General shall record the 
alien’s lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date the cancellation of de- 
portation of such alien is made, and unless 


the alien is entitled to a special immigrant 
classification under section 101(a) (27) (A) , 
or is an immediate relative within the mean- 
ing of section 201(b) the Secretary of State 
shall reduce by one the number of nonpre- 
ference Immigrant visas authorized to be 
issued under-section 203(a) (8) for the fiscal 
year then current.” 

(b) Subsection (f) is amended by delet- 
ing “entered the United States as a crew- 
man; or (2)” and by changing “(3)” wher-! 
ever It appears in said subsection to “(2)”. 

Sec. 13. Section 245 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 217; 8 U.S.C. 
1255) is amended as follows; 

(a) Subsection (b) is amended to read : 

“(b) Upon the approval of an application. 

for adjustment made under subsection (a), 
the Atorney General shall record the alien’s 
lawful admission for permanent residence as 
of the date the order of the Attorney General 
approving the application for the adjust- 
ment of status is made, and the Secretary of 
State shall reduce by one the number of the 
preference or nonpreference visas authorized 
to be Issued under section 203(a) within the 
class to which the alien is, chargeable, for the 
fiscal year then current.” 

(b) Subsection (c) is amended to read: 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 

not be applicable to any alien who Is a native 
of any country of the Western Hemisphere 
or of any adjacent island named In section 
101(b)(5), other than any such alien born 
In an independent foreign country of the 
Western Hemisphere, who, because of perse- 
cution or fear of persecution on account of 
race, religion, or political opinion, is out of 
his usual place of abode and unable to re- 
turn thereto,” 

Sec. 14. Section 281 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 230; 8 U.S.C. 
1351) is amended as follows: 

(a) Immediately after “Sec. 281.” insert 
“(a)”; 

(b) Paragraph (6) is amended to read as 
follows ; 

“(6) For filing with the Attorney General 
of each petition under section 204 and sec- 
tion 214(c) , $10; and”; 

(c) The following is inserted after para- 
graph (7), and is designated subsection 
(b) : 

“(h) The time and manner of payment 
of the fees specified in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of subsection (a) of this section. Includ- 
ing but not limited to partial deposit or 
prepayment at the time of registration, shall 
be prescribed by the Secretary of State.”; and 

(d) The paragraph beginning with the 
words “The fees * * *” is designated sub- 
section (c) . 

Sec. 15. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 212 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(66 Stat. 182; 8 U.S.C. 1182(a)(1)) is 

amended by deleting the language “feeble- 
minded” and Inserting the language “men- 
tally retarded” In its place. 

(b) Paragraph (4) of section 212(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
182; 8 U.S.C. 1182(a)(4)) is amended iby 
deleting the word "epilepsy” and substitut- 
ing the words “or sexual deviation”. 


(c) Sections 212 (f), (g), and (h) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as added 
by the Act of September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 
654, 655; 8 U.S.C. 1182), are hereby redesig- 
nated sections 212 (g), (h) , and (1), re- 
spectively, and section 212(g) as so re- 
designated is amended by inserting before 
the words "afflicted with tuberculosis In any 
form” the following ; "who is excludable from 
the United States under paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a) of this section, or -any alien” 
and by adding at the end of such subsection 
the following sentence: “Any alien exclud- 
able under paragraph (3) of subsection (a) 
of this section because of past history of 
mental Illness who has one of the same fam- 
ily relationships as are prescribed In this 
subsection for aliens afflicted with tuber- 
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culosls and whom the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service finds to 
have been free of such mental illness for a 
period of time sufficient in the light of such 
history to demonstrate recovery 'shall be 
eligible for a visa in accordance with the 
terms of this subsection.-’ 1 

Sec, 16. Sections i, 2, and 11 of the Act of 
July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504-505), as amended 
by section 6 of the Act of June 28, 1062 (76 
Stat. .124), are repealed. 

Sec. 17. Section 221(g) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 102; 8 U.S.C. 
1201(g)) is amended by deleting the period 
at the end thereof and adding the following : 

Provided further, That a visa may be 
issued to an alien defined in section 101(a) 
(15) (B) or an alien defined in section 101 

(а) (15)(F), in whose behalf evidence has 

been submitted, that he will be admitted and 
regularly enrolled as a student at an educa- 
tional Institution withih the United States 
approved by the Attorney General, if such 
alien is otherwise entitled to receive a visa, 
upon receipt of a notice by the consular 
officer from the Attorney General of the giv- 
ing of a bond with sufficient surety in such 
sum and containing such conditions as the 
consular officer shall prescribe, to insure that 
at thg expiration of the time for which such 
alien has been admitted by the Attorney 
General, as provided in section 214(a), or 
upon failure to maintain the status under 
which he was admitted, or to maintain any 
status subsequently acquired under section 
248 of the Act, such alien will depart from 
the United States.” . 

Sec. 18. So much of section 272(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
226; 8 U.S.C. 1322(a)) as precedes the words 
“shall .pay to the collector of customs” is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 272. (a) Any person who shall bring 
to the United States an alien (other than 
an alien crewman) who is (1) mentally re- 
tarded, (2) insane, (3) afflicted with psy- 
chopathic personality, or with sexual devia- 
tion, (4) a chronic alcoholic, (5) afflicted 
with any dangerous contagious disease, or 

(б) a narcotic drug addict,’’. 

Sec. 19. Section 249 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 219; 8 U.S.C, 
1259) is amended by striking, out “June 28, 
1940” in clause (a) of such section and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “June 28, 1958". 

Sec. 20. This Act shall become effective on 
the first day of the first month after the ex- 
piration of thirty days following the date 
of its enactment except as provided herein. 

Sec. 21. (a) There is hereby established a 
Select Commission on Western Hemisphere 
Immigration (hereinafter referred to as the 
"Commission”) to be composed of fifteen 
members. The President shall appoint the 
Chairman of the Commission and eight other 
members thereof. The President of the Sen- 
ate, with the approval of the majority and 
minority leaders of the Senate, shall appoint 
three mem’ ers from the membership of the 
Senate. The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the approval of the majority 
and minority leaders of the House, shall ap- 
point three members from the membership 
of the House. A vacancy in the membership 
of the Commission shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original designation and 
appointment. 

(b) The Commission shall study the' fol- 
lowing matters : 

(1) Prevailing and projected demographic, 
technological, and economic trends, particu- 
larly as they pertain to Western Hemisphere 
nations; ... 

(2) Present and projected unemployment 
in the United States, by occupations, indus- 
tries, geographic areas and other factors, in 
relation to immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere; 

(3) The interrelationships between immi- 
gration, present and future, and existing and 


contemplated national and international 
programs and projects of Western Hemis- 
phere nations, including programs and proj- 
ects for economic and social development; 

(4) The operation of the immigration laws 
of the United States as they pertain to West- 
ern Hemisphere nations, with emphasis on 
the adequacy of such laws from the stand- 
point of fairness and from the standpoint of 
the impact of such laws on employment and 
working conditions within the United 
States; 

(5) The implications of the foregoing with 
respect to the security and international re- 
lations of Western Hemisphere nations; and 

(6) Any other matters which the Commis- 
sion believes to be germane to the purposes 
for which it was established. 

(c) On or before July 1, 1967, the Com- 
mission shall make a first report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, and on or before 
January 15, 1968, the Commission shall make 
a final report to the President and the Con- 
gress. Such reports shall include the recom- 
mendations of the Commission as to what 
changes, if any, are needed in the immi- 
gration laws in the light of its study. The 
Commission’s recommendations shall, in- 
clude, but shall not be limited to, recom- 
mendations as to whether, and if so 
how, numerical limitations should be 
imposed upon immigration to the United 
States from the nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere. In fprmulating its recommenda- 
tions on the latter subject, the Commission 
shall give particular attention to the impact 
of such immigration on employment and 
working conditions within the United States 
and to the necessity of preserving the special 
relationship of the United States with its 
sister Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 

(d) The life of the Commission shall ex- 
pire upon the filing of its final report, ex- 
cept that the Commission may continue to 
function for up to sixty days thereafter for 
the purpose of winding up its affairs, 

(e) Unless legislation inconsistent here- 
with is enacted on or before June 30, 1968, 
in response to recommendations of the Com- 
mission or otherwise, the number of special 
immigrants within the meaning of section 
101(a) (27) (A) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended, exclusive of spe- 
cial immigrants who- are immediate relatives 
of United States citizens as described in sec- 
tion 201(b) of that Act, shall not, in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968, or in any 
fiscal year thereafter, exceed a total of 
120 , 000 '. 

(f) All Federal agencies shall cooperate 
fully with the Commission to the end that 
it may effectively carry out its duties. 

(g) Each member of the Commission who 
is not otherwise in the service of the Gover- 
ernmert of the United States shall receive 
the sum of $100 for each day spent in the 
work of the Commission, shall be paid actual 
travel expenses, and per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence expenses, when away from his usual 
place of residence, in accordance with sec- 
tion 5 of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946, as amended. Each member of the 
Commission who is otherwise in the serv- 
ice of the Government of the United States 
shall serve without compensation in addi- 
tion to that received for such other service, 
but while engaged in the work of the Com- 
mission shall be paid actual travel expenses, 
when away from his usual place of residence, 
in accordance with the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946, as amended. 

(h) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, so much as may 
be necessary to -carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

Sec. 22. (a) The designation of chapter 1, 
title II, is amended to read as follows: 
“Chapter 1 — Selection System”. 

1 


(b) The title preceding section 201 is 

amended to read as follows: “numerical lim- 
itations”. 

(c) The title preceding section 202 is 

amended to read as follows: “numerical 

LIMITATION TO ANY SINGLE FOREIGN STATE”. 

(d) The title preceding section 203 is 

amended to read as follows: “allocation of 

IMMIGRANT VISAS”. 

(e) The title preceding section 204 is 

amended to read as follows: “procedure for 

GRANTING IMMIGRANT STATUS”. 

(f) The title preceding section 205 is 

amended to read as follows: “revocation of 
APPROVAL OF PETITIONS”. 

(g) The title preceding section 206 is 
amended to read as follows: “unused immi- 
grant visas”. 

(h) The title preceding section 207 is re- 
pealed. 

(i) The title preceding section 224 of chap- 
ter 3, title II, is amended to read as follows: 
“IMMEDIATE RELATIVE AND SPECIAL IMMIGRANT 
VISAS”. 

(j) The title preceding section 249 is 
amended to read as follows: “record of ad- 
mission FOR PERMANENT RESIDENCE IN THE 
CASE OF CERTAIN ALIENS WHO ENTERED THE 
UNITED STATES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1924, OR JUNE 
28, 1958”. 

Sec. 23. (a) The table of contents (Title 
II — Immigration, chapter 1) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Chapter 1— Selection System 
“Sec. 201. Numerical limitations. 

“Sec. 202. Numerical limitation to any single 
foreign state. 

“Sec. 203. Allocation of Immigrant visas. 

“Sec. 204. Procedure for granting immigrant 
status. 

“Sec. 205. Revocation of approval of peti- 
tions. 

“Sec. 206. Unused immigrant visas.” 

(b) The table of contents (Title II — Im T 
migration, chapter 3) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, is amended by changing 
the designation of section 224 to read as 
follows : 

“Sec. 224. Immediate relative and special 
Immigrant visas.” 

(e) The table of contents (Title II — Im- 
migration, chapter 5) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act is amended by changing 
the designation of section 249 to read as 
follows : 

“Sec. 249. Record of admission for perma- 
nent residence in the case of 
certain aliens who entered the 
United States prior to July 1, 
1924, or June 28, 1958.” 

Sec. 24. Paragraph (6) of section 101(b) is 
repealed. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business for the day, 
it adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- " 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated : 
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Reports on Officers on Duty With 
Headquarters., Department of the Army 
and Army General Staff 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, reports on 
the number of officers on duty with Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army, and the 
Army General Staff, as of June 30, 1965 (with 
accompanying reports) ; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Report on 'Department of Army Research 
and ' Development Contracts 
A letter from the Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary, Department of the Army, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on Depart- 
ment of the Army research and development 
contracts, for the 6-month period ended 
June 30, 1965 (with an accompanying re- 
port) ; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
Statistical ; Supplement, Stockpile Report 
A letter from the Deputy Director, Office 
of Emergency Planning, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statistical supplement, stockpile report, 
for the 6-month period ended June SO, 1965 
(with an accompanying report) ; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Report on. Pederal Contributions — Person- 
nel and Administration 
A letter from the Director of Civil Defense, 
Office of the Secretary of the Army, trans- 
mitting. pursuant to law, a report on Fed- 
eral contributions — personnel and admin- 
istration, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1965 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Amendment op Small Business Act 
A letter' from the Executive Administra- 
tor, Small Business Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Small Business Act 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Report on Federal Aid in Fish and Wildlife 
Restoration 

•A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
Federal aid in fish and wildlife restoration, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1964 (with 
an accompanying report) ; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

-Report on. Commissary Activities Outside 
THE Continental United States 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
Department conducted no commissary ac- 
tivities outside the continental United States, 
during the fiscal year 1965; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Report Jdn Tort Claims Paid by the 
Department of Commerce 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
tort claims paid by that Department, during 
fiscal year 1965 (with an accompanying re- 
port) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Report on Tort Claims Paid by the 
: Department of the Interior 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on tort claims paid by that Depart- 
ment, during fiscal year 1964 (with an ac- 
companying report) ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


state trafficking in strikebreakers; to the 
Committee on Labor and Pub ic Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Ass ociation, favor- 
ing the enactment of Senate hill 1666, for 
the creation of additional judgeships in the 
U.S. courts of appeals; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The following reports cf committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2070. A bill to provide fo:: holding terms 
of the U.S. District Court for the District of 
South Dakota at Rapid City (Rept. No. 749) . 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1357. A bill to revise existing bail prac- 
tices In courts of the United States, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 750) . 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to extend 
through 1966 his proclamation of a period to 
"See the United States”, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 752) . 

By Mrs. NBUBERGER, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 774. A bill to provide that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce shall conluot a program 
of investigation, research, and survey to de- 
termine the practicability of the adoption 
by the United States of the metric system of 
weights and measures (Rept. No. 751) . 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated : 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore : 

A resolution adopted by the Tucson-Pima 
County Central Trades, favoring the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 1781, to prohibit inter- 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES INVOLV- 
ING AMATEUR ATHLETICS— RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. 
NO. 753) 

Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 147) providing for the 
settlement of disputes involving ama- 
teur athletics, and submitted a report 
thereon; which report was ordered to be 
printed, and the resolution to be placed 
on the calendar, as follows: 

S. Res. 147 

Whereas disputes have existed for many 
years between the Amateur Athletic Union 
of the United States, the Nallonal Collegiate 
Athletic Association, other amateur athletic 
organizations, and their affiliates or asso- 
ciates; and 

Whereas these disputes have discouraged 
the full development of amateur athletics in 
the United States and the maximum perfor- 
mance by athletes representing the United 
States In International competition; and 

Whereas the parties have not been able 
to resolve their differences through their own 
efforts or through previous arbitration ef- 
forts; and 

Whereas it is necessary and desirable for 
the United States to maintain a vigorous 
amateur athletic program that will field 
the best possible teams in domestic and In- 
ternational competition, w.ll protect and 
provide for the welfare of the Individual 
amateur athlete, will achieve the broadest 
possible participation by amateur athletes 
in competitive sports, and will maintain 
a harmonious and cooperative relationship 
among all amateur athletic organizations; 
and 

Whereas It is essential that means be pro- 
vided whereby such disputes can he equita- 
bly and finally resolved: Now, therefore, be 
It 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate Is hereby authorized to appoint an In- 


dependent board of arbitration composed 
of five members, one of whom he shall de- 
signate as Chairman, for the purpose of con- 
sidering disputes relating to the conduct, 
development, and protection of amateur 
athletics, which are submitted to it by the 
parties to such disputes, and rendering deci- 
sions determining such disputes which shall 
be consistent with the purposes of this res- 
olution and shall be final and binding on 
such parties. 

Sec. 2. In the consideration of disputes 
submitted to the Board appointed under 
this resolution the members of such Board 
should consider and determine all relevant 
facts and issues necessary to the attainment 
of the goals set out in the preamble to this 
resolution. 

Sec. 3. Until such time as the Board ap- 
pointed pursuant to this resolution renders 
its decision In the current dispute between 
the Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States and the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, the interested and affected par- 
ties should be governed by the following 
principles : 

(a) An Immediate and general amnesty 
shall be granted to all individuals, institu- 
tions, and organizations affected by this dis- 
pute in any amateur sport. 

(b) Any disciplinary action proposed or 
pending against Individuals, institutions, and 
organizations for reasons related to such dis- 
pute shall be vacated. 

(c) Any discrimination against the full 
use of all available facilities for scheduljed 
meets and tournaments shall be discon- 
tinued. 

(d) Any restraints against participation by 
any athlete In scheduled meets and tourna- 
ments shall be discontinued. 

Sec. 4. The Board appointed pursuant to 
this resolution shall report to the Senate riot 
later than February 15, 1966, and from time 
to time thereafter as It may deem neces- 
sary, with respect to its activities under this 
resolution. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows : 

By Mr. KUCHEL : 

8. 2539. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate and 
maintain the San Felipe division. Central 
Valley project, California, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kuchel when jhe 
introduced the abqve bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself and Mr. 

Murphy) : 

S. 2540.' A bill to authorize the conclusion 
of an agreement for the joint construction 
by the United States and Mexico of an 
International flood control project for the 
Tijuana River in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the treaty of February 3, 1944, with 
Mexico, and for other purposes; to the Corii- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kuchel when he 
Introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 2541. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws, to prevent corrupt practices in Fed- 
eral elections, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cannon when ,he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 2542. A bill to amend the Small Business 
Act; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 
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of the city of New York, published in the 
August 21, 1965, issue of America maga- 
zine: 

The 21 -member New York City citizens' 
Anti-Pornography Commission, alter having 
read two highly publicized pornographic 
novels and one typical smut magazine, de- 
clared In April this year that all were “ob- 
scene, filthy, indecent, and totally repug- 
nant to our standards as representatives of 
the community. Commission members 
were “appalled that this material could be 
committed to print and distributed in the 
community,” and that each had been de- 
clared not obscene by one court or another. 

Thus, a cross section of the community 
voiced the urgency of dealing with what the 
New York Academy of Medicine has described 
as “the publication and vigorous promotion 
of salacious literature on an almost Incom- 
prehensibly vast scale.” 

There has recently been much "moaning at 
the bar” all over our land, and in the highest 
court of our land, about the “definition”, of 
obscenity and the meaning of the term 
“community standards.” The community 
standards test was set up by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in 1957 : that matter Is obscene 
which, when It is taken as a whole and con- 
temporary community standards are applied, 
appeals to the prurient interest. 

While discussion and debate continue, ob- 
scene material worth upward of $2 billion 
pours from profit-hungry presses and flows 
over Our children in tidal waves of pollution. 
Psychiatrists and police officials continue to 
point to the visible effects of the stimulus of 
pornography: rebellion against all authority 
(parental, police, educational, religious); 
illegitimate children; shattered lives of un- 
wed teenage mothers and often fathers; 
venereal disease (which the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine says has reached epidemic 
proportions among our youth) ; an expand- 
ing teenage homosexual population; early 
marriages smashed by a type of philosophy 
advocating the necessity of fulfillment 
through a second mate; and finally, crimes 
of violence including rape and unpremedi- 
tated, often motiveless, murder. 

How are we to combat this danger? How 
define obscenity? How express community 
standards? ' ' 

It Is obvious that definitions and reformu- 
lations of definitions are not the solution. 
There can never be any clearly drawn, con- 
cise definition of obscenity. Such a defini- 
tion, however, is unnecessary, for an obscene 
action and thus the depiction of that action 
can be clearly and distinctly described. And 
the description of obscenity, its degrees and 
categories should be adequate to support 
valid legislation upon which courts may act. 

The key to a description of obscenity lies 
In describing the obscene action — the dirty, 
foul, disgusting action. The obscene picture 
or narrative Is such purely because of its 
relation to the action. When normal sexual 
action, deviated sexual action (such as 
homosexual acts or their preludes) or per- 
verted sexual qction (sadism, masochism, 
etc.) is performed in public, the performers 
are subject to arrest for engaging in obscene 
action. When these actions are transferred 
to public mass media, it follows that they 
must constitute obscenity. Obscenity, 
therefore, is simply the imaginative projec- 
tion— in word, picture, magazine, book, rec- 
ord or tape — of obscene action. Normal, 
deviated or , perverted sexual obscenity is the 
imaginative projection of the action for no 
other purpose than to stimulate the sub- 
conscious into imitation. 

The, Citizens’ Anti-Pornography Commis- 
sion, after its last meeting, filed a compre- 
^aPfefJEHMEL. JLt included proposed legisla- 
tion, drafted' by City Corporation Counsel 
Leo A, Larkin and submitted to the New York 
State Legislature. Since July 10, 1964, New 
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York State has been without a law that 
would protect those under 18. At that time, 
section 484,-n of the penal law was erased 
from the books by a 4 to 3 vote in the New 
York Court of Appeals. Section 484-h made 
It a misdemeanor to sell, display, et cetera, 
to a minor “any book * * * the cover or 
content of which exploits, is devoted to, or 
is principally made up of descriptions of illicit 
sex or sexual immorality.” The court ma- 
jority called the law a violation of the 14th 
amendment, since it “denied due process of 
law in that the language is too vague for a 
criminal statute” (People v. Bookcase, Inc.) . 

Mr. Larkin’s proposed legislation, to avoid 
charges of vagueness, describes those things 
which are objectionable for minors under 18 
years of age. A bill perhaps even more de- 
criptive than that authored by Mr. Larkin — 
written in clear, simple, unequivocal lan- 
guage — has passed the New York Assembly 
and Senate (but Governor Rockefeller vetoed 
it) . I suggest that every State in the Union 
needs a statute that is graphically descriptive 
of what is objectionable for those under 18, 
and that makes no attempt to define ob- 
scenity — a clearly impossible task. 

But enactment of descriptive legislation 
represents only one-third of the way toward 
a solution of the problem of obscene mate- 
rial among our children. Further respon- 
sibility rests with the courts and with a 
vocal and cooperative public. Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover said in an article in the University of 
Pittsburgh Law Review (March 1964, vol. 
25, p. 469) : “An effective law is one that 
is sound and enforclble; one that meets the 
test of constitutional acceptability * * * one 
that receives the genuine support of an alert 
citizenry." 

If laws dealing with the dissemination of 
obscene material to children are to be en- 
forced, there must be complaints on the part 
of parents. It is unrealistic to suppose that 
law enforcement agencies — even special 
obscenity divisions, however abundantly 
manned — could patrol or police all dealers In 
any city. But citizen complaints are not 
all that is required; necessary also is the ap- 
pearance in court, once or several times, of 
the complaining parent along with the in- 
jured child, who must be a complaining 
witness. 

We may also consider, here, the possibility 
of establishing a special court or part of the 
court to protect children involved. Statutes 
dealing with the dissemination of noxious 
materials to minors are part of the Criminal 
Code, and infractions are tried in criminal 
Courts. Experience in cases arising under the 
now defunct section 484-h of the penal law 
showed that children already exposed to the 
sordid foulness of pornography were now be- 
ing thrust into the equally sordid atmo- 
sphere of the present parts of the criminal 
court. Congested calendars and adjourn- 
ments forced them, in some cases, to make 
repeated appearances in this atmosphere, 
causing them in addition to lose precious 
time from school. 

Some effort must be made, then, to safe- 
guard the welfare of such children, or the 
very persons the law is intended to protect 
will become its victims. A part of the court 
should be established so that children will 
have some separation from the general con- 
gestion of the criminal court. Such a part 
is presently established in New York, for 
example, for women charged with prostitu- 
tion and related offenses. This is in no way 
intended to suggest that the defendant 
should be denied a public trial, but merely 
to point out that some discretion must be 
exercised to protect innocent children. 

Another responsibility incumbent upon 
citizens is the vocal expression of their ob- 
jections to the existing situation in the area 
of obscenity. Since, in almost all obscenity 
cases, the “community standards” test is ap- 
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plied, the judiciary must be made aware of 
what these standards are. The public must 
make itself heard, for the outrage of the 
public is meaningless unless it is expressed 
and is noted by the judiciary, by lawmakers, 
by elected officials, by law-enforcement 
agencies. 

As a matter of fact, concern is already 
widespread. It has inspired several citizens’ 
groups to work together toward promoting a 
unified expression of standards. Once each 
month, in a synagogue on Manhattan’s East 
20th Street, two dozen men of all faiths — 
from the fields of medicine, law, public rela- 
tions, journalism, communications, business 
and industry — meet with two Catholic priests, 
two Protestant ministers, a Jewish rabbi, a 
Mormon Mission head and a representative 
of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North 
and South America. These men form the 
board of directors of a New York organiza- 
tion called Operation Yorkville. At each 
meeting, after discussion and exchange of 
ideas, they shape plans for a month of action 
to combat the influence of pornography 
among children. They are working — In the 
idiom of the late Father John LaFarge — • 
“jointly on a necessary project.” 

On May 6, members of the New York 
Board of Trade, the New York Academy of 
Medicine, the Rotary and Knights of Oolum- 
bus together called upon high-ranking 
clergymen from the metropolitan area to 
meet with them at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
These men, too, have been brought together 
by a common anxiety over the astonishingly 
large and free flow of obscenity and its effects 
on our children — who manage to get their 
curious hands on 75 to 90 percent of it. 
They appealed to Catholic bishops and their 
Protestant counterparts, to Jewish rabbis, 
Seventh-Day Adventists, and Greek and 
Syrian Orthodox clergy to work with them on 
the “necessary project.” The result of their 
appeal was a unanimous resolution by the 
clergymen to work through pastoral letters 
and sermons. 

Sporadic expression of public opinion, 
however, has proved ineffective. It must be 
continuous. As things are now, community 
standards cannot be effectively expressed for 
want of organization. Even if there is vigor- 
ous self-expression as a resutl of community 
meetings, community reaction of its very 
nature is scattered. 

The Citizens’ Anti-Pornography Commis- 
sion has recommended the establishment of 
permanent representative commissions in 
every city and State of the Nation, imple- 
mented by citizens advisory groups chosen 
by lot from voters’ registration lists. Others 
have suggested the establishment of full- 
time centers in major cities such as New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles. These cen- 
ters would be staffed by legal and public 
relations experts who would work at chan- 
neling latent public expression and aiming it 
in a unified and organized way toward pro- 
ductive focal points. 

However it is accomplished, it is necessary 
that the voice of the people be heard. As 
J. Edgar Hoover concludes in the article men- 
tioned above: “Citizen cooperation is essen- 
tial in all phases of law enforcement, for the 
best efforts of even the most efficient police 
department are meaningless unless * * * a 
community-wide front is established against 
corruption and crime. Nowhere is the role 
of this community-wide front more vitally 
important than in the fight against mer- 
chants of 

SENATOR YOUNG OF OHIO OPPOSES 

HOUSE IMMIGRATION BILL, H.R. 

2580, AS AMENDED 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from Ohio [Mr. FeighanI is rec- Joint Committee on Immigration and junior Senator from Ohio against two 
Ognized for 15 minutes. Nationality Policy of which I have the outstanding Americans, raise the ques- 

Mr. PEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the honor to serve as chairman. It is worth tion of motive. Is the junior Senator 
junior Senator from Ohio has attempted noting that he has been honored by from Ohio attempting to block passage of 
to involve me in a controversy of his own many foreign governments as well as the immigration bill passed by the House 
making in the other body. I decline to many national organizations of our which was scheduled for debate m the 
be drawn Into this controversy which country, including recognition as the Senate today? Could it be that the jun- 

st-sp-* » the iunl °’- sc “ lor sfflt°sssr sts sa jasassatassrj; 

Tte jwijr Conngtfcg hta a decoration by the late Pope Pius 

been Philip J. Corso served as combat and work. It is well known that the junior 

for wears. He has won a intelligence officer in the U.S. Army dur- Senator from Ohio has _been completely 


been a friend and confidant of President 


place^n the history "of our Nation°and in? World War II and during the Korean misinformed about the natureof the im- 

M . combat officer ill Europe he WJt.o; ■ »' > f“T “ ? “°S. ,S 


Senator from Ohio has been completely 


is well able to defend himself in the other 
body. 

niSd^t fie duteinding deader of his chief of U.S. intelligence in Rome, Italy. Nationality does not exist, ne apparent. 

5 Hp ^ L° ^SSfnational ircoe- hi that capacity he served the cause of ly is not aware that major provisions of 
Sttinn Tfiq hlaep in thp historv of our democracy then struggling to survive in the bill which will come before the Sen- 
Wnf?™ i^ ^ff,,rPd th r)r Kine if wdl Italy and his work won the enmity of the ate tomorrow is the healthy product of 
Nation is also assured .Dr. King is well » of democrac „ mos - notably the the House subcommittee and bears no 


won Many decorations for valor and at labors under the impression that the 
the end of hostilities in Europe became House Subcommittee on Immigration and 


Nationality does not exist. He apparent- 
ly is not aware that major provisions of 


rr; Z n X m is well Italy and his work won the enmity of the 

— ;L*rssr rao!1 nolab,y tte 

platforms available to him for that Co ™™' in Rome PhiliD j. Cor so 


relationship to the bill which he intro- 


purpose. came to know personally the late Pope, 

But the junior Senator from Ohio has pj ns xiT. and the present Pone Paul 


While in Rome, Italy, Philip J. Corso duced. If he will take the time to read 
me to know personally tiie late Pope, the report on the immigration bill before 
us XIT. and the present Pone Paul, the Senate he will find there a clear 


But the junior senator irom unio nas pj Ug -j-jj and the prese n:; Pope Paul, the Senate he will nna tnere a ciear 
dragged an irrelevant issue into his who was [ hen Vatican secretary of state, statement on the role played by the 
gftots jip generate a controversy in the After his tour of duty in Italy he received House subcommittee in producing an im- 
Sehate. ‘ He has ruthlessly castigated the 0rder of the Crown of Italy, the War migration bill which won the overwhelm- 
;two distinguished Americans who are in Cross for Valor ant j was ma de a Knight tog support of the House and which I 

'Wa tTrrttr (ntmivofl mitVi P.nnt.'TOVDT'SV . «• ir.n. fvucf will morlf. thp SR.lYlfi DV 


''no way involved with the controversy 
and who have no public platform avail- 


of Malta. 

With the Korean war, Philip Corso 


trust will merit the same recognition by 

_____ , _ _ , ,, the Senate. 

able to them to answer the intemperate a g a jji served as combat and intelligence - n 

and false charges voiced by the junior 0 fjj Cer in our efforts to turn back the , td P vtfw OF THE KENNEDY 

Senator from Ohio. I refer to the able notorious Red Chinese aggression against qTT _ 

and highly respected and well known the peo ple of free Korea. He then be- 

staff director' of the Joint Committee on came a member of the U.S. truce dele- The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
Immigration and Nationality Policy, gation at Panmunjon where his knowl- a previous order of the House, the gen 
Edward M. O’Connor, and Philip J. Cor- edge of Communist tactics again served tleman from Maryland I Mr. Mathias 
so, who has earned an outstanding record our country. is recognized for 15 minutes, 

of’ military and civilian service to our Following this service he was returned Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the lo 
country over a period of 22 years. to the United States to become a profes- cation of the John F. Kennedy Cente 


Following this service he was returned 


tleman from Maryland I Mr. MathiasI 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 10- 


country over a period of 22 years. to the United States to become a profes- cation of the John F. Kennedy Center 

Edward M O’Connor has been asso- sional staff member of the Operations for the Performing Arts has been de- 
ciated with problems of immigration for Coordination Board of the National Se- bated widely in the past several months, 
the past 20 P years. In 1948 he was ap- curity Council. In that capacity, he As we move closer to actual construc- 
pointed by President Harry S. Truman served with distinction, including re- tion on the banks of the Potomac, more 
as U.S. Commissioner of Displaced Per- search adviser to our Nation’s spokes- and more thoughtful citizens have ex- 
and Ms confirmed as such by the men in the United Nations, winning for pressed then concern that we might not 


IIS Senate'' "He served with outstand- him four Cabinet citations. be building the best center on the best 

inc distinct ion in that position until 1952 He later became commander of the site. ..... 

When the work of the Displaced Persons first activated U.S. missile battalion in Because I believe that we should be 
Commission was completed. Following Europe. Following this tour of duty he sure this tremendous project will fui- 
that service he was called upon to serve again returned to the United States to fill its promise, I am today introducing 
as tf professional staff member of the become Chief of Scientific Intelligence a resolution directing the National Cap- 
U S FSchdiogical Strategy Board, es- to the great American, Gen. Arthur J. ital Planning Commission to make an 

tabiisheci by President Truman an arm Trudeau, Director of the Office of Scien- immediate study of the site now selected 
laonsiiea ov rresiuaii, n nomvt fnr t.hp Kennedy Center, and other pro- 


him four Cabinet citations. 

He later became commander of the 


Wlxei). BHe work of the Displaced Persons first activated U.S. missile; battalion in 
Commission was completed. Following Europe. Following this tour of duty he 


ital Planning Commission to make an 
immediate study of the site now selected 


S P fmlo^HllurltrCoun<E He tific Research and Development, Depart- for the Kennedy Center, and other pro- 
served in a shnilar capacity durmg the ment of Defense. posed sites. No construction would be 

administration of President Eisenhower Philip J. Corso retired from the U.S. begun .until the Congress has had 90 


administration of President Eisenhower 
With the Operations Coordinating Board, 
also an arm of the National Security 
Council. Hollowing that service he be- 


Army with a record of outstanding serv- 
ice to his country. His many decorations 


days in which to consider the Commis- 
sion’s report, which would be submitted 


came Staff director of the House Select test to his outstanding service. I am 
Comniittee To Investigate Communist proud to have him as a member of my 
Aggression whose monumental work was personal staff. He is not on the staff of 
produced in 27 official reports of the the Joint Committee on Imigration and 

* _ ii j XTr» + irvr-io'Hf Dnli/Mi a c hv t.ViA il 1 n _ 


and recognitions by our Government at- within 90 days of the enactment of the 


test to his outstanding service. I am resolution. 

proud to have him as a member of my The argument over the pros and cons 
personal staff. He is not on the staff of of a riverside site for the Center is not 
the Joint Committee on Imigration and new. It has continued since 1958, when 


House which today stand unchallenged Nationality Policy, as stated by the jun- the Congress decided to use the Mall 

for accuracy and completeness on the is- ior Senator from Ohio, and this stands site originally intended for such a Centei 

bup of the conspiracy of communism as the least important error in his mis- as the location for the Smithsonian Air 
sue oi me couspua^ w j. 4.1»„ ^ — if... iVio Pr,. 


sue of the conspiracy of communism as the least important error in his mis- as the location for the Smithsonian Air 
against freemen and nations He then guided statement on the floor of the Sen- Museum, and hastily designated the Po- 
became a consultant to our Government ate today. Colonel Corso f long and dis- tomac site as a substitute home for an 
on international information programs tinguished service to our country ably arts center. At that time there were 
and^ was called upon by both Senate Ind qualifies him as one who knows the dun- valid questions about the wisdom of this 
House committees for advice and assist- ger of the international Communist con- move The great advances in planmhg 
ance In this critical area of Government spiracy to our free and representative for the National Capital in the past 7 
operations. After serving for 4 years as form of government, and, with which years have provoked more doubts and 
director of special projects at Canfsius naive persons are unfamiliar and thus introduced new questions which should 
College in Buffalo, a Jesuit institution of attempt to brush aside. be considered now, before it is too late, 

higher learning, he returned to Wash- The context and timing of the intern- Our distinguished colleagues, Con- 
ington to become staff director of the perate and misguided remarks of the gressman William B. Widnall, of New 
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' United States _ • 

oj America PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OB THE 8o'* CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 



Senate 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, In whose keeping in 
of the willful folly of Thy wayward 
children, are the destinies of men and of 
nations. Thou hast called us whose time 
Passing swiftly as a watch in the 
mght to labor with Thee in the unfolding 
of Thy purpose for the ages. 

In the midst of decisions that concern 
fearful forces of nature which if not 
harnessed by mutual good will or even 
by self-interest, may destroy us utterly 
making ajnockery of the flimsy preten- 
sion of our frontiers and spiteful walls 
lhay there, be given to those who speak 
for the .nations, in these dread times 
greatness of outlook, that the keys of the 
hew power in man’s hands may be used 
to open, doors not of peril but of plenty 
for the whole earth. 

In all our deliberations strengthen us 
with the realization that in the supreme 
tests only the soul Is decisive and that 
only the spirit can save the flesh 
We ask it in the name of Him who in 
human flesh revealed the soaring splen- 
dor of the spirit. Amen. 


Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary were authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Mansfield, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


tions on the Executive Calendar for the 
United Nations only. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(Eor nominations this day received 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


UNITED NATIONS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc 
■ The WCE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are considered 
and agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

• T! 10 VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
On request of Mr. Mansfield, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


- THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr, Mansfield, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, September 14, 1965, was dispensed 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States, submitting nomi- 
nations, were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr, G,eisler, one of his secretaries 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 

On request of Mr. Mansfield, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Aid Expenditures of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations; the 
ComftUttep on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs; and the Antitrust and Monopoly 




EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

-J* "*■ EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

TT« ern f* R ’ Jansen - Jr - of Alabama, to be 
Alabama° rile ^ the southern district of 

Macon L. Weaver, of Alabama, to be U S 
attorney for the northern district of Ala- 
bama; and 

James E. Luckie, of Georgia, to be US 
marshal for the southern district of Georgia! 

Judih£y; BATH ’ fr0m the CommJ ttee on the 
Casimlf J. Pajakowski, of Indiana, to be 
India na, arShal f ° r the northern district of 

VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
i t ^ ei \ r P 0rts of committees, the 
cleik will state the nominations on the 
executive calendar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed ,to the consideration of nomina- 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr, Mansfield, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT- 
T™f£ ltl0ns r, slgned by Valdl « Bervalds and 
rwfj? g , ® ervald s. both of Manchester, 
rala f in S the liberation of the Baltic 
tioM ’ ° 1116 Commlttee on Foreign Rela- 

n±„ I !f° 1U V°" adopted by the Rouse of 
R^nr g ' es °f the Amerlcan Bar Association. 
£ 5 prlncl P le the provisions of 

H< > use hUl 8207, insofar as they 
provide procedures relating to Judicial and 
congressionai salaries; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

-r,l, r “ lon Adopted by the Schenectady 
Typographical Union No. 167, favoring the 

■ ; 22979 ‘ 
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enactment of Senate bill 1781. to prohibit 
interstate, trafficking In strikebreakers; 
ordered, to lie on |tfie table. 
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, ' I a. - \ jUii J , ; ■ 

Rte^OfiTS OP A COWrtHTTEE 
TKe ‘fcMowing reports of a committee 
weresuwSljfecI:” 

By Mr. TUBINGS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment; 

SB SSBS.Xh net to extend to 30 days the 
time for' Ming petitions for removal of civil 
actions from Stale to Federal courts (Rept. 

from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, With an amendment; 

0 1804. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of two additional judges for the U.S. 
Court of Claims, ahd for other purposes 

^y^iem HBUSKA, from the Committee on 

the Judiciary, without amendment: • 

S 1407. A bill for the relief of Frank E. 
Llpp (Rept. No. 713) ; and 

Hjf>, 4596. An act for the relief of Myra 
Knowles Snelllng (Rept. No. 714) . 

By Mr. BAYS, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment; 

3 g 4949 A'blll to provide relief for the heirs 
and devisees of Fly and Her Growth deceased 
LoweFRfuie Indian allottees (Rept. No. 715) , 
•H.R. 1395. An act for the relief of Irene 
McCafferty (Rept. No. 716) ; 

H.R. 2694. An act for the relief of John 
Alien (’Rept. No. *717) ; ' , x 

HR. 4603. An act for the relief of Lt. < (Jg.) 

Harold Edward Henning, TJ.S.Navy (Rept. No. 

:!c ' " ! 5 : u • ■ 1 ;; • ! ■" 

Hft 5839. An act for the relief of Sgt. 
Donald R. Hurrle, U.S. Marine Corps (Rept. 

N< HR. \)902. An act for the relief of Cecil 

Graham (Rept. NoC720) ; 

H.R. 6726. An act for the relief of William 
S. Perrigo (Rept. No. 721) ; and 
HR. 7682, An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian Voss (Rept. No. 722) . 

By Mr. BIRKSFN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S J. Res. 27. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of an annual National 
Farmer^ Week (Rept. No. 723) ; 

8.J. Res. 86. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim a "Day of Recogni- 
tiori’’ for firefighters (Rept. No. 724) ; 

S.J. Res. 90,’ Joint’ resolution to designate 
the 7th day of November in 1965 as “National 
Teachers' Day” (Rept. No. 725); and 

SJ Res. lOl. TfoInt resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation de- 
signating the calendar year 1966 as “The Tear 
of . the Bible” (Rept. No. 726). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN*. from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H R 0877. An act to amend the act of 
January SO, 1913, as amended, to remove 
Certain restrictions on the American Hos- 
pital of Paris (Rept. No. 727) . 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, Without amendment: 

S.38.1. A bill for the relief of Warren F. 
Coleman. Jr. (Rept. No. 729) ; 
f-\ f s. 337. A; bill for the relief of F. F. Hintze 
c. (Rept. No. 730) ; _ _ r _ 

s. 577. A bill for the relief of Mary F. 
Morse (Rept. No. 731); ^ 

HR. 1221. An act for the relief of Betty 
H. Going ‘(Rept. No. 732) ; 

S 2273. A bill to render immune from 
seizure under judical process certain objects 
of cultural significance Imported into the 
United States for temporary display or ex- 
hibition,’ and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
747) ; 

H.R. 2926. An act for the relief of Efstahia 
Giannos (Rept. No. 733) ; _ , , 

H.R. 2933. An act for the relief of Kim Jai 
, gung (Rept. No. 734) ; 

y g fW W fign' act for the relief of Son 
; Chung Ja ('Rept.' No. 735); 


HR. 3337. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Antonio de Oyarzabal (Rept. No. 736) ; 

HR. 3765. An act for the relief of Miss 
Rosa Basile DeSantis (Rept. No. 737); 

hr 6252. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain enlisted members of the Air Force 

(Rept. No. 738) ; 

H.R. 5903. An act for the relief of William 
C. Page (Rept. No. 739) ; 

HR. 6294. An act to authorize Secret Serv- 
ice agents to make arrests without warrant 
for offenses committed in their presence, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 740); 

HR. 7090. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals (Rept. No. 741); 

H.R. 8212. An act for the re.ief of Kent A. 

Herath (Rept. No. 742) ; and 

HR 8352. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Foreign Service of the 
United States (Rept. No. 743) , 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1898. A bill for the relief of certain 
aliens (Rept. No. 728) ; and 

S. 1924. A bill to amend section 39b of the 
Bankruptcy Act so as to prohibit a part-time 
referee from acting as trustee or receiver in 
any proceeding under the Bankruptcy Act 

(Rept. No. 744). ... 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S 405. A bill far the relied of Gabriel A. 
Nahas, Vera Nahas, Albert Gabriel Nahas, and 
Frederlka-Maria Nahas (Rept. No. 745); and 
s. 2039. A bill for the relief of Yasuo 
Tsukikawa (RepW N</ 740; 


By Mr. MOSS: , . 

S 2535. A bill to amend the act of March 
1 1033 (47 Stat. 1418), entitled “An act to 
permanently set aside certain lands in Utah 
is an addition to the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, and. for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interio r an d Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. INOUYE : , . , _ 

S. 2536. A bill for the relief of Shiad Tan 
Ming; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK : 

S. 2537. A bill for the relief of Rina Cento- 
fanti- to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT (by request): 

S. 2538. A bill to amend section 607(d) 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bartlett when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT lybF IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT— REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE— MINORITY, 

ADDITIONAL, and separate 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 748) 

Mr KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I report favorably, with 
an amendment, the bill (H.R. 2580) to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, and for other purposes, together 
with the minority views of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Eastland], and 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
Clellan]; the additional views of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]; and the separate views of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Kennedy), and I submit a report 

thereon. , ,, ^ 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port, together with the minority views, 
additional views, and separate views be 
printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar; and, without objection, 
the report will be printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S 2534. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 so as to authorize the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to regu! ate the deprecia- 
tion accounting of air carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Magnuson when 
he introduced the above lull, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


REGULATION OF DEPRECIATION 
ACCOUNTING OF AIR CARRIERS 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to authorize 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to regulate 
the depreciation accounting of air car- 
riers I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a letter from the 
Vice Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, requesting the proposed legisla- 
tion, together with a statement of pur- 
pose and need for the legislation, and a 
comparison with existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair) . The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, tbe letter, statement, and 
comparison will be printed in the Record. 

The bill (S. 2534) to amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 so as to author- 
ize the Civil Aeronautics Board to reg- 
ulate the depreciation accounting of air 
carriers introduced by Mr. Magnuson, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The letter, statement, and comparison, 
presented by Mr. Magnuson, are as fol- 

' ’ Civil Aeronautics Board, 

Washington, D.C., August 24, 196 5. 
Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, 

President of the Senate , 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. President: The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board recommends to the Congress for 
its consideration the enclosed draft of a pro- 
posed bill “To amend the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 so as to authorize the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to regulate the depreciation 
accounting of air carriers." 

The Board has been advised by the Bureau 
of the Budget that there is no objection to 
the transmission of the draft bill to the Con- 
gress from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 

Robert T. Murphy, 

Vice Chairman. 


Statement of Purpose and Need for Pro- 
posed Legislation; a Bill “To Amend the 
Federal Aviation Act op 1958 so as To 
Authorize the Civil Aeronautics Board 
To Regulate the Depreciation Account- 
ing of Air Carriers” 

In common with other regulatory acts, and 
carrying forward the provision of section 407 
(d) of the Civil Aeronautics Act, the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 directs that the Board 
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In a few years you will be 21, and others 
your age will have the right to vote — but 
you will not. You will be a citizen of your 
State and country, but you will have no 
voice in public affairs. 

Someday the Governor may pardon you 
and restore your rights, but It Is going to be 
humllitating to ask him. He'll want to know 
your whole record. It Is a bad one. 

I am granting you a parole. A parole Is 
In no sense a pardon. You will report to the 
men who have accepted your parole as qften 
as they may ask. Your convenience is not 
a matter of Importance. You will also obey 
your parents. If your parents send you to 
bed at 9 o’clock, you will go without com- 
plaint. You will perform such tasks as are 
assigned to you. Your parole is a fragile 
thing. 

Should the slightest complaint of your 
. conduct reach this court, your parole will be 
revoked Immediately and you will begin 
serving your sentence. You will not be 
brought back here for questioning and/or ex- 
planations. You will be picked up and taken 
to prison— without notice to you and with- 
out delay. 


The World Court and World Peace 
Through Law 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. DONALD M. FRASER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdapj September 14, 1965 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial page of today’s Washington Post 
contains an appropriate welcome for the 
participants in the Washington Confer- 
ence on World Peace, Through Law. 
This editorial echoes the sense of Con- 
gress as Oppressed in House Concurrent 
Resolution 468, which was unanimously 
enacted recently. 

The 2,500 participants in this Confer- 
ence are among the foremost legal au- 
thorities in the world. Congress should 
look closely at the results of their de- 
liberations. Particular attention should 
be paid to suggestions for how the United 
States can make the World Court more 
effective. 

The editorial follows: 

The Quest fob World Law 

Washington today becomes the focal point 
of - the world-law movement. Four conti- 
nental conferences In recent years led to 
the Conference on World Peace Through Law 
In Athens 2 years ago, and now some 2,500 
Judges and lawyers from 110 countries have 
assembled here for the similar purpose of 
extending the boundaries of international 
Justice. They will talk In lofty terms of re- 
placing violence with law, but most of their 
time will be spent on the vital business of 
Improving courts, extending research, bridg- 
ing legal gaps and analyzing the so-called 
treaty-making “explosion.” 

These lawyers and Judges are practical 
men. They have no expectation of substi- 
tuting world law for diplomacy and military 
force in the present context of International 
relations. What they seek Is a speedup in 
the natural evolution of International law 
and Judicial Institutions. One of the prob- 
lems they will tackle here will be the unifica- 
tion of some aspects of commercial law and 
the promotion of arbitration arrangements 
so that business may be more easily trans- 
acted across International lines. Another 
important question for discussion will be 


the extension of law to the no man’s land 
of outer space. 

To the pessimists who see no hope for a 
lawful world the sponsors of this movement 
reply that 80 percent of all the treaties 
known to man have been drafted In the last 
20 years. Treaties are the primary staple of 
International law. Not all of them axe con- 
structive In purpose, but the mere prolifera- 
tion of treaties suggests a widespread desire 
for orderly international relations. Treaties 
have multiplied faster than the means of 
interpreting and enforcing them, and this 
problem too will get much attention from 
the Conference. 

We are especially hopeful that the Con- 
ference will be able to show how the World 
Court can be made more effective. This Is 
one are In which the United States, with Its 
crippling restriction as to the Jurisdiction of 
the Court, Is sadly out of harmony with the 
growing demand for law In the settlement 
of international disputes. By simply em- 
bracing the principle of Judicial settlement 
of all legal disputes that may be properly 
carried to the World Court, the United States 
could make an enormous contribution to the 
“new world of law” that every statesman likes 
to talk about. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 14, 1965 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Record I would like to in- 
clude my report to the people of the 
Seventh District of Alabama for May 20, 
1965. 

Washington Report 
(From Congressman Jim Martin) 

CRIME IN THE- DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Crime is the Nation’s No. 1 problem. Our 
greatest challenge is to make our streets and 
highways and homes saJte against the violence 
of murderers, rapists, and thieves. Nowhere 
is the challenge greateT than right here In 
the Nation’s Capital. Serious crime in the 
District of Columbia increased for the 35th 
consecutive month during April. There was 
an increase of 3,018 offenses In April 1965 over 
the same month a. year ago. In Just this 1 
month there were 385 robberies; 886 house- 
breakings; 19 rapes. Crime increased in 
every crime category except criminal homi- 
cide. Five criminal murders were committed 
In April. Compare this figure for this one 
city with crime figures In the whole State 
of Alabama. 

One of the reasons for the rising crime rate 
In Washington and throughout the Nation 
is the Increasing leniency by the courts 
toward criminals. This was noted by J. Edgar 
Hoover who said recently, “Some members of 
the Judiciary appear to be more concerned 
for the rights of repeating criminal offenders 
than for the unfortunate members of the 
public who are victimized by unrehabilitated 
burglars, robbers, rapists, and murderers.” 
The Increase In crime Is a problem to be 
faced by Congress as well as every law- 
abiding American citizen. 

TRADE WITH REDS 

Communist Russia has always used trade 
as one of Its strategic weapons In accomplish- 
ing its goal of conquering the world. The 
trade history of those countries who have 
tried to deal with the Communists reveals 
the ugly facts of how the Reds manipulate 


trade agreements to further the end of ag- 
gression and world conquest. In the face of 
the facts of history, it Is surprising to find 
President Johnson now advocating expand- 
ing trade with the Communists. It Is logical 
that Americans should ask, “Should we help 
the Communists by furnishing them with 
the goods they apparently cannot produce 
for themselves?” 

Our advantage over the Communists In 
the cold wax has been oux productive genius. 
We have outstripped them in every field. 
Much of the unrest behind the Iron Curtain 
is caused by the failure of communism to 
provide the goods and services the people 
demand of any economic system. Now we 
come to an important decision; Should we 
help the Communist leaders strengthen their 
control over their own people and the na- 
tions they hold in bondage by providing 
them with consumer goods they cannot pro- 
duce in the same quantity or quality as we 
can? In other words, should we help the 
Communists strengthen their own economy 
and help them make good tlielr boast to 
bury us? It seems to me Congress and the 
American people had better take a long 
hard look at President Johnson’s proposal 
for expanding trade with the Communists. 
American businessmen had better note the 
warning of history before they go too far 
in approving expanded trade with a self- 
announced enemy whose sole objective Is 
the complete destruction of private enter- 
prise and those governments In which pri- 
vate enterprise flourishes. 

NATO TASK FORCE 

As a member of the Republican task 
force on NATO and the Atlantic commu- 
nity, I had an opportunity to discuss thd 
worsening relations of the United States 
with our NATO .allies. While Republicans 
almost unanimously support President 
Johnson’s determined action against Com- 
munist aggression In Vietnam and the 
Dominlcian Republic, we axe deeply con- 
cerned about the seeming tendency to con- 
duct foreign policy on a basis of political 
expediency rather than on a well-thought- 
out and constructive course of action. 

A number of problems were discussed by 
our task force in a day-long meeting with 
members of the Foreign Policy Research In- 
stitute. Heading the delegation from the 
Research Institute was Dr. Robert Strausz- 
Hupe, professor of political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania. For many years 
Dr. Strausz-Hupe has been recognized as an 
outstanding authority on Communist strat- 
egy. American foreign policy, the political, 
and military problems of NATO, and U.S. 
security affairs. 

Our discussions with this eminent group 
of educators and experts in foreign policy 
will make it possible for me and the other 
members of the Republican task force to 
give to the people concrete facts. I hope our 
Investigations may lead to the formulation 
of a foreign policy program which will he a 
much mope effective force for keeping peace 
and freedom In the world than the confused 
and sometimes stumbling approach of both 
President Kennedy and President Johnson. 

VOTING RIGHTS BILL FIGHT SHAPES UP 

The liberals are determined to create havoc 
in the South. The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Democrat 
Emanuel Celler of New York, has reported 
out a bill which contains a provision to 
abolish the poll tax In State and local elec- 
tions. The Speaker of the House has en- 
dorsed this provision. Such a move to con- 
trol State and local election laws Is clearly 
unconstitutional, and I predict a real battle 
when this bill comes up for debate in the 
House. The Republicans will have a sub- 
stitute bill which will protect the rights of 
the States to determine their own election 
laws and voter qualifications. The voting 
rights bill is how before the Rules Committee 
and can be expected to be sent to the House 
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shortly. The Alabama delegation in the 
House will be jpanl^pus in its determina- 
tion to protect our State and the South 
against this punitive legislation. 

■ , g 


Washington Report 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

■ ib' • «*, 

HON, JAMES D, MARTIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. . ■ ■ . ' . fuesdaj/j September 14 \, 1965 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I would like to 
include my newsletter to the people of 
tiie Seventh District of Alabama for Sep- 
tember 13, 1965: 

"Washington Report 

(From Congressman Jim Martin) 

■ ■■ FOREIGN At? FVNDS APPROVED— RESTUD Y 
. — - r , REJECTED 

' The House of Representatives, with an 
overwhelming Democrat majority, approved 
a *4.1 billion foreign aid bill. Although this 
amount is about *147% million less than 
■the President asked for in the 1966 budget, 
it is alpaost $92 million more than was spent 
on foreign aid in fiscal year 1966. This is a 
bookkeeping, trick of the ' L.B.J. adminis- 
tration. to make the people believe he is 
saving money — appropriation bills are passed 
Which are, below budget estimates, but higher 
than the amount spent In the preceding year. 
Thus, a Congressman can have it both "ways 
by telling the people he voted to save money 
by curing the President’s budget, while 
actually he approves increased spending. 

The minority vlews °f the Republicans, 
which called for a restudy of the whole for- 
eign aid program before approving addi- 
tional billions was, as usual, rejected by the 
Democrat majority. The minority report to 
the foreign aid bill clearly shows how little 
is known about how foreign aids funds are 
used and how they are spent. For many 
years Republicans have presented some very 
basic reasons for redirecting our whole for- 
eign aid program. The Congress and the 
American people have the right to know the 
size of American foreign aid programs. 

CUTS COULD BE MADE 

The minority report shows that foreign aid 
spending for 1966 could be cut without en- 
-dangering U.S. foreign policy, conduct of the 
war in Vietnam, or our commitments to 
friendly nations. Here are some facts on for- 
eign aid the people generally do not know : 

1. The magnitude of foreign aid spending 
is not fully known by the average taxpayer. 
Total requests for foreign assistance purposes 
have been submitted to Congress this year 
amounting to over $7Va billion. 

2. The .unexpended balance (money appro- 
priated in previous years and not yet spent) 
as of June 30, 1965, is estimated to be over 
$10.6 billion, This means we would not have 
to make any new appropriations for 2 years, 
plenty of time to restudy the whole pro- 
gram. 

3. Our commercial trade balance with 
countries receiving our aid has dropped 
sharply since i960. The Latin American com- 
mercial trade balance is particularly alarm- 
ing. 

4. There is a definite relationship between 
the gold outflow and the Federal Govern- 
ment's programs of spending In foreign coun- 
tries. 

5. We are frequently told not to worry 
about the dollars spent for foreign aid be- 
cause most qf them are spent in tbis country. 


This is not quite true. Close examination 
shows that money spent in this country is for 
total commodity purchases. ' In fiscal 1963 
total foreign aid appropriations were *5.17 
billion, but only $855 million was spent on 
commodity purchases, so only a small portion 
of foreign aid money is spent in this country. 

6. There is strong evidence that adminis- 
tration officials pay little attention to the in- 
tent of Congress when' it conies to spending 
the foreign aid money which Congress au- 
thorizes,’."' ii,’’” i iii, ". ’ V" . i . 'i’: 4 5 i. . i 

I do not advocate the complete elimina- 
tion of all foreign aid programs, but before 
supporting additional spending greater em- 
phasis must be placed oil encouraging 
private development resources of our own 
and in , . the developing countries; and 
initiating projects of a grassroots nature 
such as feeding the hungry and development 
of education programs in which we know 
our aid will reach the mass of the people and 
not just a selected few foreign government 
officials. , .... ..... , 

.WHAJ WE REALLY SPEND ON, FOREIGN AID 

The people are led to belieye that all, for- 
eign aid funds are in the ncutual security 
bill. However, the following table shows the 
many foreign assistance programs and the 
amount the President has requested in the 
first 6 months of 1965: 

New foreign aid funds requested in 1965 
[In thousand dollars] 

Foreign assistance requests, as 
amended (mutual security ).. 

Receipts and recoveries from 

previous credits 

Military Assistance Advisory 

Group 

Export-Import Bank (l^ig-term 

credits) 

Public Law 480 (agricultural 

commodities) 

Inter- American Development 

Bank (Latin America) 

International Development As- 
sociation (IDA) 

Peace Corps-: 

Contributions to international 

organizations 

Permanent construction over- 
seas (military) 

Education (foreign and other 

students) ' 

Ryukyu Islands 

Migrants and refugees 

Atomic Energy Commiss on 

(overseas) 

Inter -American Highway (Latin 
America) ! 


3, 459, 470 


209, 770 

76, 000 

900, 000 

1, 658, 000 

705, 880 

104, 000 
115, 000 

96, 953 

85, 986 

69, 200 
14, 733 
7,575 

5, 900 

4, 000 


Total new foreign aid re- 
quests, first 6 months of 
1965 7,512,467 


Audit Etiquette 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK T. BOW 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 14, 1965 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Internal 
Revenue Service at Cleveland has issued 
an Interesting publication for its em- 
ployees entitled “Audit Etiquette” which 
I wish to include with my remarks in the 
Record. I think it is a commendable ef- 
fort on the part of the IRS! to establish 
and maintain a good relationship with 
the individual income taxpayer whose 


account is under consideration by the 
Service. 

I am particularly pleased to call this 
to the attention of the House because the 
idea for the publication grew out of con- 
versations between IRS officials and At- 
torney George J. Tzangas of Canton, 
Ohio, one of the younger leaders in his 
profession, and in civic affairs in my 
hometown; 

• ■ . ' ■ • - Audit Etiquette 

Be attentive to your personal appearance. 

Be on time for all appointments. 

Assure the taxpayer that examinations are 
necessary for compliance. 

Deal with the taxpayer in a courteous and 
positive manner. 

Confine your activities to the areas neces- 
sary in the examination. 

Conduct your examination with a mini- 
mum of taxpayer inconvenience. 

Use your time effectively. 

Take care of records entrusted to you. 

Return all records to where obtained. 

Raise only real Issues — never any for trad- 
ing or bargaining purposes. 

Clearly explain the results of your exami- 
nation. 

Avoid letting personal feelings influence 
your conduct or decisions. 

Allow the taxpayer ample opportunity to 
substantiate his position. 

Give objective consideration to explana- 
tions given by taxpayer. 

Advise taxpayer of all his rights. 

Compliment the taxpayer’s record-keeping 
when deserving. 

Never criticize the taxpayer or his repre- 
sentative. 

Personal problems are never discussed. 

Personal favors are never requested or 
accepted. 

Conduct yourself in a professional manner. 

Keep in mind the import^pce of good pub- 
lic relations. /) r 


The New Immigration Bill Which Passed 
the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 

Tuesday, September 14, 1965 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent 
of the House, I include the following in- 
teresting newspaper article entitled, 
“Immigration Bill Will Benefit Italians,” 
written by Jack Steele, Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, published in today’s issue of 
the Washington Daily News; 

Immigration Bill Will Benefit Italians— 

60,000 a Year Expected To Enter United 

States 

(By Jack Steele) 

Nearly 250,000 Italians who want to move 
to the United States will be the major bene- 
ficiaries of the new Immigration bill which 
now seems certain to clear Congress this 
year. 

State Department officials estimate that 
under the bill, which will abolish the 40- 
year-old national-origins immigration sys- 
tem, 60,000 Italian immigrants will enter the 
United States in the next 3 years. 

This is nearly four times as many as could 
be admitted under present law. 

Italian immigration presumably will con- 
tinue at this 20,000-a-year rate — the maxi 
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mum set for any nation under the bill — for 
at least a decade before the so-called over- 
subscribed list, of Italian visa, applicants Is 
exhausted. At last count the list numbered 
249,583. 

The bill also will boost substantially the 
Immigration from such countries as Greece, 
Portugal, Poland, China, and India — as well 
as from the newly Independent Caribbean 
nations of Jamaica and Trinidad- Tobago. 

QUOTAS POOLED 

The new Immigration system will not be- 
come fully effective until July 1, 1968. 
Meantime unused quotas of Britain and 
other countries will be placed in a. pool to be 
used by nations with oversubscribed quotas. 

The State Department says this pooling ar- 
rangement will clear for most countries ex- 
cept Italy the backlogs of visa applicants who 
get preferential treatment under the U,S. 
Immigration laws. 

Preferences go to relatives of U.S. citizens 
and alien residents and to persons with 
special job skills. 

When the new law becomes fully operative 
In. 1968 it Is expected to increase total U.S. 
Immigration by 35,000 to 50,000 a year. Im- 
migration has averaged 290,000 a year for the 
past decade. 

The bill, which cleared the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee last week and is expected to 
be enacted without, major change, will place 
these annual limits on future immigration: 
170,000 from all countries outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere: 120,000 from Western Hemi- 
sphere countries. x 

In addition, .35,000 to 5Q.OOO members of 
immediate families of U.S. citizens (parents, 
spouses and children) are expected to be ad- 
mitted each year as nonquota immigrants. 

ESTIMATES ' V 

The State'. Department has prepared these 
estimates of Immigration boosts from major 
countries under the new bill; "... 

Greece: 11,707 in the next 3 years com- 
pared* with the present annual quota of 308. 

Portugal: 1,554 In 3 years compared to Its 
present annual quota of 438. 

Poland: 28,718 in 3 years compared to Its 
present annual quota of 6,488. 

Aslan countries which now have negligible 
quotas, also would get substantial increases. 

The. 3-year totals estimated under the new 
bill include 5,964 for India, 19,135 for China, 
and 988 for the Philippines. 

The new China quota will Include "Chinese 
persons” living In other countries. 

The new bill will establish six preference 
categories, mostly for more distant relatives 
of 88. citizens and aliens living in this 
country. 

. A new, third-preference category will be 
for members of the professions, scientists, 
and artists, and a sixth-preference category 
will be set for skilled or unskilled persons 
needed to fill labor shortages in the United 
States. 

Only after these preference categories are 
exhausted will nonpreference Immigrants be 
admitted. 


The Reason for Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACK EDWARDS 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 14, 1965 

Mi\ EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the political practitioners Who 
have imposed the war on poverty on the 


American people make every effort to 
show that those who oppose the program 
are against people or at least are blind 
to the desirability of raising family in- 
comes which are very low. 

But as the poverty war goes on it is 
becoming more widely understood that 
the greatest benefits are going ; to the 
“warriors” themselves, and so we see 
groups vying with each other for con- 
trol of the program. It is becoming a 
question, as some have said, of who owns 
the poor. 

The radio commentator, Paul Harvey, 
recently made some useful comments on 
this subject, and I include those com- 
ments here because of their general in- 
terest: 

The Cost of Handing Out the Handouts 
(By Paul Harvey) 

A city welfare worker in Chicago Is paid 
$4,800 to $15,900 a year. 

These are the people who hand out the 
handouts. 

There are some even more plush patronage 
plums being plucked by party faithfuls under 
the Federal antipoverty program. 

In Paterson, N.J., the director of the pro- 
gram is paid $18,500 a year. This Is a thou- 
sand dollars more than the annual salary of 
the mayor of Paterson. 

The New Jersey State director gets $25,000. 

The local Washington, D.C., director gets 
$25,000. 

There are at least two dozen staff members 
In. the antipoverty program who are paid 
from $10,000 to $23,000 yearly. 

A Negro leader in Chicago says the war on 
poverty In Chicago la being run for the bene- 
fit of Mayor Daley's political machine. 

The Reverend Lynward Stevenson says the 
antipoverty payrollers In Chicago include 6 
ward committeemen and 31 city hall ap- 
pointees. 

Is the antipoverty effort a smokescreen be- 
hind which to hide more millions of political 
payola? 

Sargent Shrlver, commander lh chief of 
the President’s war on poverty, will pay 54 
of his civilian generals from $19,000 to 
$30,000 per year. 

The Poverty Operations Board of New 
York City has on Its payroll one person who 
is paid $500 a week as a part-time consultant, 
nils same person Is also a consultant to 
other government agencies. 

Another New York consultant at $65 a day 
also happens to be a prominent Democrat 
and a city judge. 

Almost forgotten now Is the fact that this 
mammouth nationwide antipoverty war be- 
gan as an effort to aid Impoverished people 
In the coalfields of West Virginia and there- 
abouts. 

Some of us, who have long resisted the 
compulsion to spend for the sake of spend- 
ing on foreign aid, have insisted these doles 
might better be employed helping home 
folks. 

When the President announced hla Inten- 
tion to divert tax dollars to artificial respira- 
tion in Appalachia, we were willing to give 
that effort a chance, 

Now It has turned Into something far dif- 
ferent — a billion dollar slush fund for play- 
ing pork-barrel politics. 

Aid for home folks, In whatever form, is 
potent vote bait. 

But so grotesquely top heavy is this boon- 
doggle that Americans might rightly begin to 
wonder whether this war can be won, by em- 
ploying an army of high salaried mercenaries. 

In Gum Springs, Va„ $74,000 has been ear- 
marked to fight poverty for 1 year — $54,000 
of that will go to sta ff salaries. 


Schedule for Conference on World Peace 
Through Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DONALD M. FRASER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 14, 1965 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington World Conference on World 
Peace Through Law begins today at the 
Washington-Hilton Hotel. Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren is honorary chairman, 
and former Presidents Dwight Eisen- 
hower and Harry Truman are honorary 
cochairmen of the Conference Sponsors 
Committee. 

Members of Congress have been gra- 
ciously invited to participate without 
paying the usual $50 registration fee. 
The full schedule of remaining activities 
is printed below. Discussions of each of 
these interesting topics is lead by a prom- 
inent international jurist. I plan to at- 
tent several of the events and hope that 
my colleagues will take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

The schedule follows: 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1965 

From 9 a.m. to 12 :30 p.m.: Working session 
I — Section 1. Topic 1: “Existing and 
Proposed International Courts.” 

From 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.: Working session 
I — Section II. Topic 2: “Space Law.” 

From 1 p.m. to 2:30 p.m.: Luncheon. 

From 2:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m.: Working 
session II — Section I. Topic 3: “Interna- 
tional Law in Domestic Courts.” 

From 2:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m.: Working 
session II — Section II, Topic 4: “Interna- 
tional Communications.” 

From 9 p.m. to II p.m.: An evening at the 
National Gallery of Art (black tie). 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1965 

From 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.: Working session 

III — Section I. Topic 5: “Transnational 
Trade and Investment.” 

From 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.: Working session 

III — Section II. Topic 6: "Arbitration 
Tribunals.” 

From 1 p.m. to 2:30 p.m.: Luncheon. 

From 2:30 p.m. to 5 p.m.: Working session 

IV — Section I. Topic 7: “Human Rights.” 
From 2:30 p.m. to 5 p.m.: Working session 

IV — Section II. Topic 8: "International 
Judicial Cooperation." 

From 6 p.m. to 8 p.m.: Reception: Chief 
Justice, U.S. Supreme Court (by invitation). 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1965 

From 9 a.m. to 12 :30 p.m.: Working session 

V — Section L Topic 9: “Disarmament." 
From 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.: Working session 

V — Section II. Topic 10: “Industrial and 
Intellectual Property.” 

From 1 p.m. to 2:30 p.m.: Luncheon. 

From 2:30 p.m, to 6 p.m.: Working session 

VI — Section I. Topic 11 : “Creative Research 
and Education in International Law.” 

From 2:30 p.m. to 5 p.m.: Working session 

VI — Section II. Topic 12: “Expanding 
Structures of International Law: General 
Principles, Peace-keeping, International Or- 
ganizations, etc.” 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER IT, 1965 

From 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. : Plenary session : 
Presentation of summaries of committee 
reports and panel rapporteur reports. 

From ! p.m. to 2:30 p.m.: Luncheon. 
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■. Prom 3 p.m. to 5:30 p.m.: Plenary session: 
Work program for the future. 

At 7 p.m.: Reception. 

At 8 p.m. : Banquet (black tie). Presenta- 
tion pf .wpild law awards. . 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1965 
Prom 9 a.m. to' 13: 30 p.m.: Plenary session : 
Adoption of reports; approval of Washing- 
ton document. 

■ ; >ii i HI Kf 
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W.S. Civil Rights Groups Blamed for 
Stirring Hate 

extension Of Remarks 

F. EDWARD HUBERT 


, 5i , LOUISIANA ; 

• l IN THE ITOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

: ""’’Tuesday, September 14,1965 

; Mr. HUBERT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by George S. Schuyler 
needs no comment by me. It speaks for 
itself .and Is ; something which should be 
read by everybody who is truly interested 
in contributing to a solution of the race 
problem: ” " 

[Prom the Times-Picayune, Sept. 2, 1965] 
tJ.S. Civil Rights Groups Blamed for Stir- 
.BING Hate 

people beteLyEd, ef.cRo journalist says 
' ihv Georgi ~S Schuyler) 

(George’ Samuel 'Schuyler, 46-year-old 
Negro reporter and editor, is associate editor 
of the Pittsburgh Courier, a weekly Negro 
newspaper with a circulation of 59,836. A 
journalist for more than 40 years, Schuyler 
lias long expressed belief that civil rights 
. ". leaders, are encouraging the Negro masses to 
bitterness and lawlessness.' Some of his 
Journalistic adventures have been as special 
Correspondent to South America and the 
West Indies in 1S48 and 1949. French West 
Afriw anct the Tjomimcan Republic In 1958, 

' and Jjiberia in 1831 for the New York' Post, 
fie was' e^|pr' qf tSejNatlpnai News In 1932 
and served as special assistant in publicity for 
fee : Mpaf *Ke u^ance- 
. filent of Colored People In 1934 and 1935. In 
' 'Ll tiepi n tTnlverslty School of Jour- 

nallsm, In Jefferson City, Mb., awarded a 
“ eMftcate'of merit to Schuyler] Schuyler, 
it resident ”of flew York,' Is the author of 
, ""teracE No JJore”' Mid, "Slaves Today.") 
Itfjsw York.— T he" current crop of anil- 
white disturbances, Ilkethose in the past, is 
the inevitable consequence of the increasing 
competition between rival civil rights groups 
led by career agitators vying for the profits 
Of organized pandemonium. Never have so 
many innocent people been betrayed by so 
few for sp little., r 

- Thefe ] are as many different kinds of 
Negroes as there are white people, and most 
of them deplore the bad reputation they 
[have been given by the excesses of the agi- 
tatlonai and criminal elements of their so- 
called race. They respect' life and property. 
They own millions of homes, automobiles, 

(and modern utensils and' do not cram the 
Jails. 

Like their white counterparts, they are 
eager to live in peace. They have no illu- 

- Dions about the marching, mobbing, picket- 
ing, vandalizing Negro element. They know 

. .there Is q lot of law i,n the end of a police- 
man’s, nightstick, and they want it used. 

Above all, these Negroes' wish whlte'people 
in authority would stop flattering and en- 
couraging the sorcerer’s apprentices leading 
astray the mentally retarded and criminally 
bent black minority. 


young incite o 

Utilizing the traditional techniques of 
“spontaneous" disorder, well known to Com- 
munists, Nazis, and other political perverts, 
the self-appointed leaders of the Negro revo- 
lution have for years recklessly incited young 
Negroes to mass action inside (and often 
outside) the urban Negro enclaves. 

In turn they have denounced “police bru- 
tality,” “the white power structure,” "resi- 
dential segregation,” “defneto segregated 
schools,” “job discrimination,” “phoney 
white liberals,” and a whole gamut of griev- 
ances which could not possibly be solved or 
even ameliorated in a century, if then, and 
will never lessen racial conflict. 

Constant suggestions of "it long hot sum- 
mer” and “conditions getting worse before 
they get better," are but invitations to hood- 
lums, arsonists, and vandals aided by white 
beatnik amorallsts and ma content leftists 
currently disturbing our campuses. 

Not a single one of these trumpeted evils 
is nonexistent here nor In any other country 
similarly circumstanced. They are products 
of our color caste system which will never 
be improved by Negro insum ction. They are 
In all multiracial and multiethnic so- 
cieties from Soviet Muslim Asia to Central 
Africa. 

united states sitting duck 

These problems are more agitated here 
because the United States has been a sitting 
duck for leftwing moralizers who have made 
millions of well-meaning Americans feel like 
Nazi racists; and who have persuaded gullible 
Negroes Into believing the cnly thing hold- 
ing them back is persecution. 

Only the - most self-serving demogogs, 
arrogant know-lt-alls, or men with social 
revolution in mind would stir up a social 
situation so fraught with tragedy for Negroes, 
or profess to believe that any predominant 
social class would willingly surrender power, 
prestige, and privileges In the face of threats 
and violent demonstrations. 

Ever since the long and futile Montgomery 
bus boycott (settled not by inarching but by 
Federal court order) , the peripatetic Dr. 
Martin Luther King and his posse of political 
parsons In the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference (SCLC) hive roamed the 
country collecting coins and Infecting the 
mentally retarded with the germs of civil 
disobedience, camouflaged as nonviolence and 
love of white people. 

Phony prayers for the salvation of white 
oppressors and chanting slave songs fooled 
nobody except possibly the Utopians and 
wishful thinkers. Only the unwary and true 
believers thought this program was anything 
but pixilated. 

stage is set 

As many Negroes foresaw , the net result 
of this long encouragement of civil dis- 
obedience, disdain for authority, and general 
disrespect for public morals, was to set the 
stage for the successive disgraceful orgies of 
burning, looting, vandalism, and death, with 
the criminal elements of the slum proletariat 
taking over. Ironically wben police called 
upon these civil rights leaders to help con- 
trol the rampaging mobs i,hey were found 
completely Ineffective. 

With the recklessness oi complete igno- 
. ranee or irresponsibility, ti e SCLC sent Its 
mobile gangs of young clergmen from place 
to place to take over the revolution despite 
expressed objections of local, leaders, even 
mobilizing schoolchildren to face police 
dubs, jiogs, and firehoses, breeding lllwlll 
and Jeopardizing Negro jobs by promotion of 
nuisance tactics. No matter how many 
minions might be Jugged by the police, the 
Reverend King always contrived to g® 4 out 
In time for his next speaking ' engagement. 

James Parmer, the professional pacifist 
and war reslster who heads the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE) has played an 
even more sinister role with outright chal- 
lenges to law, order and public peace. Like 


SCLC, this outfit operates schools of sub- 
version where graduates are trained, in how 
to march on city halls and courthouses, 
fall limp when arrested, and in other ways 
make pests of themselves. 

Not to be outdone by these competitors 
for the scarce civil rights dollar, the veteran 
National Association far the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) saw the ex- 
pedience of adopting the same tactics of 
boycotts, sit-ins, marches and picke tings. 
It even went much further by thinking up 
the defaeto school segregation gimmick 
which has kept the North and East in an 
uproar for the late 3 years. 

EMPTY ASSUMPTION 

The empty assumption behind this cain- 
palgn Is that schools predominantly at- 
tended by Negro children are ipso facto 
segregated and therefore Inferior; and that 
to equalize public education this "Imbalance” 
must be corrected by moving the Negro 
children into predominantly “white” schools. 

Since this was and is obviously impos- 
sible, what small victories have attended 
these herculean efforts have been pyrrhic. 
Nowhere have school boycotts, marches and 
beslegements of boards of education done 
else but worsen race relations. 

The millionaire-subsidized National U r " 
ban League (NUL). stretched absurdity still 
further by coming out publicly for prefer- 
ence being shown Negroes in employment 
and promotion because they are so far be- 
hind whites. This was and is doomed to 
failure In our basically competitive society 
but it adds up to another “reason” for 
suspicion and hatred of white people. 

All of these civil rights leaders have 
joined In a loud chorus denouncing “police 
brutality” or the forceful suppression in 
every large Negro community. Every sub- 
ordinate from coast to coast joined in the 
hue and cry althought decent Negroes as 
well as whites suffer from this criminal 
element. 

CRY SOUNDS 

The cry sounds in many cities, with mo- 
notonous. regularity, for “civilian review 
boards” to help wreck discipline and re- 
strain the police from doing what they 
are hired to do. This outcry has embold- 
ened the Negro criminal element and low- 
ered Its respect for and fear of the police. 

The respectable bulk of Negroes has been 
reduced to silence by the terrorism of the 
agitational element. Every Negro who has 
openly opposed its illegal and senseless ac- 
tions has been denounced as an “Uncle Tom,” 
an enemy of his people, and lackey of the 
whites. 

One distinguished and authentic Negro 
leader. Rev. Dr. Joseph E. Jackson, president 
of the 5-million-strong National Baptist Con- 
vention (NBC) of America, Inc„ was hoqted 
off the stand In Chicago stadium because he 
expressed views opposed to those of the pro- 
fessional agitators. The current president of 
the Philadelphia branch of the NAACP has 
had a field day denouncing the conservative 
middle-class Negroes in the organization. 

Craven politicians have contributed much 
to this insurrectionary atmosphere by hot 
standing up to the intellectual authors of 
violence and subversion. Consider the spec- 
tacle of New York’s Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
skulking through the basement of New York’s 
city hall rather than have thrown out the 
beatniks picketing his office; of other high 
officials permitting their work to be disrupted 
In the name of civil rights; of needed public 
construction being halted by CORE beatniks; 
of President Johnson being booed at the New 
York World’s Fair. The “power structure” 
has been long-suffering but much too ' co- 
operative for Its own good. 

ONE-SffiED PRESENTATION 

Most of the civil rights leaders who have 
sparked these Insurrections would still be 
unknown if it had been for the mass com- 
munications media which publicized them 
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of union, funds Is a shameful waste of the 
assets which jhp act seeks to protect. 

“B- Surety companies authorized to issue 
' ponds . vT . . 

1 ‘Under rules and regulations promulgated 
• by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to sec-' 
tlon 13(e) of the Welfare and Pension Plans 
.Disclosure Act, as amended, the Secretary 
may approve bonding arrangements other 
than those with a surety company ‘which is 
an acceptable surety on Federal bonds under 
authority granted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury pursuant to the act of July 30, 1947 
(6 U.S.C. 6-13) 

“Accepting the formula of the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act, the proposed 
legislation gives the Secretary of Labor the 
authority to exempt labor organizations from 
placing the bond required under the Labor- 
Management Reporting arid Disclosure Act 
through a surety company holding ’ a grant 
of authority from the Treasury Department, 
when In his., opinion, such labor organiza- 
tion ‘has maije.. other bonding arrangements 
which would provide the protection re- 
quired.’ Experience under the " similar pro- 
visions of the Welfare and Pension, Finns 
Disclosure Act, which were eriactedTn 1962, 
reveals that the Secretary has used this dis- 
cretionary power most carefully and cau- 
tiously, thereby assuring' to the union funds 
Involved the utriiQsf protection'. He has 
granted an exemption to those labor organ- 
izations yrfflcfe’ niake arrangements’ wl'tli the 
Underwriters at Lloyd’s, London, contingent 
on certain conditions which must be first 
riiet by Lloyd's. (See CFR secs. 46o.i7 and 
465.18.) " ' , 

- “The proposed legislation also provides 
that such othpr bonding arrangements un- 
der the TiJhQr-kJapagement Reporting and 
Disclosure .Act must be at a .cost which, is 
comparable or less than that of securing the 
requisite bond from a surety coiripany hold- 
ing a grant of’ authority from the Treasury 
Department. " ’ _ ' ’ 

"Jt Is, not, the Intention of the, committee, 
Ip giving this discretionary power to the 
Secretary, to sanction self-insurance on' the 
part of labor organizations.' Since the Sec- 
retary has recognized that the language of 
the Welfare and Pension Rians, Disclosure 
Act docs not give him authority to recqgrilze 
self-InsuEghpp , off-CKing adequate protec- 
tion to the, union funds affected by that act, 
the committee Is assured ^hat self-insurance 
shall not he recognized as adequate protec- 
tion under the . Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act. ' 

“However, It Is the Intention of the' com- 
mittee that both foreign and domestic surety 
companies, other than those holding a grant 
- <jX authority from the. Treasury Department, 
shall be eligible, upon prior consent of the 
Secretary of Labor, to issue the bonds re- 
quired by the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act. 

“0. Reporting 

, “Following the basic concept of the report- 
ing and disclosure requirements of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
and the Welfare and Pen&iqn Plans Dis- 
closure Act, the. legislation proposes that 
each Surety company ’which Issues any bond 
require^ by either act shall file with the 
Secretary a report describing Its bond ex- 
perience under each such act. These reports 
Shall b$ jn such form and detail as the 
Secretary m ay prescribe by regulation, but 
shall include information as to the pre- 
miums received, total claims paid, amounts 
rcco r ered by way of subrogation, adminis- 
trative and legal expenses. By giving 
tlj Secretary discretion as to what In- 
formation shall be required in these reports 
ihe committee feels that both, the public In- 
terest and the policy of the acts can best be 
served.” 


SCENIC DEVELOPMENT AND ROAD 

BEAUTIFICATION OP. FEDERAL 

AID HIGHWAY SYSTEMS 

Mr. MANSFIELD! Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of S. 2084. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Legislative Clerk. A bill (S. 
2084) to provide for scenic development 
and road beautification of the Federal 
aid Highway Systems. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


PENALTIES FOR HANDLING AND 

COLLECTION OF DISHONORED 

CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate the amendments of 
the House of Representatives on the bill 
(S. 1317) to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to prescribe 
penalties for the handling and collection 
of dishonored checks or money orders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1317) to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
prescribe penalties for the handling and 
collection of dishonored checks or money 
orders, which were, on page 1, line 7, 
strike out “or money order”; on page 1, 
line 9, strike out “or money order”; on 
page 2, line 4, strike out “or money 
orders”; on page 2, line 7, strike out 
“or money order”; and to amend the title 
so as to read: “An Act to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colvunr 
bia to prescribe penalties for the hand- 
ling and collection of dishonored 
checks.” 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF PART H OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 
RELATING TO DIVORCE, LEGAL 
SEPARATION, AND ANNULMENT 
OF MARRIAGE 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 948, which was read 
as follows; 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment numbered 1 of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 948) entitled “An Act to amend 
part II of the District of Columbia Code re- 
lating to divorce, legal separation, and annul- 
ment of marriage In the District of Colum- 
bia.” 

Resolved, That the House disagree to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 2 to 
aforesaid bill. 

Resolved, That the House disagree to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 3 to 
aforesaid bill. 


Mr. McINTYRE.. Mr, President, the 
action by the Senate in receding to its 
amendment No. 3 is technical and more 
fully explanatory in nature, and does 
not alter that portion of the bill amend- 
ing section 1 6-904 (b) of the District of 
Columbia Code, providing that a judg- 
ment of legal separation from bed and 
board may be enlarged into a judgment 
of divorce from the bond of marriage 
upon application of the innocent party, 
a copy of which shall be duly served upon 
the adverse party, after the separation, 
which is intended to mean the legal sep- 
aration, of the parties has been continued 
for 1 year next before the making of the 
application. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
recede from the Senate amendments 
numbered two and three. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DESIGNATION OF FRANCIS CASE 
MEMORIAL BRIDGE 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 

the Senate the amendments of the House 
of . Representatives to the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 5) designating the bridge 
crossing the Washington Channel near 
the interseetlon of the extension of 
13th and G Streets Southwest the 
“Francis Case Memorial Bridge,” which 
were, to strike out all after, the resolving 
clause and insert: 

That the bridge crossing the Washington 
Channel of the Potomac River on Interstate 
Route 95, approximately one hundred yards 
downstream from the outlet gate of the Tidal 
Basin, near the Intersection of the extension 
of Thirteenth and G Streets Southwest, shall 
be known and designated as the “Francis 
Case Memorial B:ldge”. Any law, regulation, 
map, document, record, or other paper of 
the United States or of the District of Colum- 
bia In which such bridge Is referred to shall 
be held to refer to such bridge as the 
“Francis Case Memorial Bridge”. 

Sec. 2. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall place on the “Francis Case 
Memorial Bridge” plaques of suitable and 
appropriate design. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit copies of this resolution to the wife 
of the late Senator Francjs Case, Myrle Case; 
his daughter, Jane' Case Williams; and his 
granddaughters, Catherine and Julia. 

And to insert the following preamble: 

Whereas the Congress and the citizens of 
the District of Columbia are sorely saddened 
by the tragic and untimely passing of one 
of the District’s most dedicated and re- 
sourceful friends, the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota, Francis Case; and 

Whereas during his long and distingiushed 
career In the United States House of Repre- 
sentative and the United States Senate, 
Francis Case was known and respected for 
his courage and untiring devotion to duty, 
and was loved for'hls sincerity, modesty, and 
understanding; and 

Whereas he attained enviable stature and 
esteem for his constant cooperation, his wise 
counsel, and his broad comprehension of 
planning and development In the District of 
Columbia; and 

Whereas Francis Case was an architect 
of the twenty-third amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States guaranteeing 
residents of the District of Columbia the right 
to vote for electors for President and Vice 
President; and 

Whereas during his years of service Francis 
Case sponsored many measures for Improve- 
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meats to the District of Columbia and served 
as cbalrnjsii of tbe Senate Committee on the 
District jjf’^lujnbia in 1953 and 1954; and' 
,WUer£as, tturoUgli diligent study of past, 
ufture "District of Columbia 
' • •t 'Prancls Case' gained's thorough grasp 
' frlc^T si ‘ pi " ~ ■ " “* - in— -- 

d ecad es; and , . . „ 

'’Whereas, 'after having serVed on the Senate 
Committee on tfie District of Columbia 
through the years 1951 to 1954,' Francis Case 

eonunittee in 

19S9" 3ha3gjo^>^e^<$i3!4TOe geogle at the 
Dis! riot despite fils Increased resporislbill ties 
In' tne l^gted 1 ’, States." Senafe; 'ana ™ ' 
'l~#hVr’eas hTs' able' and dedicated service as 
a member of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works contributed immeasurably to the 
development and Improvement df the high- 
way transportation system In the District of 
Columbia; gnd ‘ _ 

■Whereas It was_ througfi this remarkable 
dedication to duty that Francis Case helped 
bring about major District of Columbia ex- 
pansion of highway arid 'bridge construe - 
tlbn,’ through the enactment of the District 
of OolliniMa public works program in 1954, 
that is a lasting monument to his service: 
Now, therefore, be it ' 

-Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
amendments of the House are acceptable, 
and 1 move that the Senate concur in 
the House 'amendments. ' \ 

The motion was agreed to. 


SPRUCE KNOB-SENECA ROCKS NA- 

TIONAL RECREATION AREA, WEST 
VIRGINIA ” 

The MESmiNG OPPFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives the bill (S. *1) 
t,0 prdyfde for the establishment of the 
Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks National 
Recreation Area, in the State of West 
Virginia, and for Other purposes, which 
was, to §trike out all after the' enacting 
clause and Insert : , . r . 

That, In. .prder^tp provide for the public out- 
dpdr.,recre{itlph “use and enjoyment' thereof 
bv the pfeople of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall establish the 
Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks National Recre- 
ation Area. in. the State of West Virginia. ' 
ii : Sec, 2. . Ihe Secretary of Agriculture (here- 
inafter called the ‘'Secretary") shall — 

' (1) designate as soon as practicable after 

this Act takes effect the Spruce Knob-Seneca 
Rpcks National ^Recreation Area within and 
adjacent 'to, ‘aKd as a part of, the Mohqiiga- 
hela National Foreskin West Virginia, not to 
exceed In the aggregate one hundred thou- 
sand .acres comprised of. the area including 
Spr.uce Knob, Smoke Hole, and Seneca Rock, 
and lying primarily In the drainage of the 
South. Branch of the Potomac River, the 
boundaries of which shall be those shown 
on the map entitled ‘ Proposed Spruce Knob- 
Seneca Rocks National 'Recreation Area”, 
dated March 1065, which is on file and avail- 
able for public inspection in the office of 
tfie Chief, Forest Service, Department of Ag- 
riculture; and 

,(2) publish notice of the designation in 
the Federal Register, together with a map 
Showing the boundaries of the recreation 
area. ; "‘I, '! 

Sec. 3, ‘(a)' The Secretary shall acquire by 
purchase " with donated or appropriated 
fttrids, by gift, exchange, condemnation, 
transfer from any Federal agency, or other- 
wise, such lands, waters, or interests therein 
Within'the boundaries of the recreation area 
as '.he determines to be heeded or desirable 
for J ihe purposes of this Act. For the pur- 
poses of section 6 of the Act of September 3, 
1964 (78 Stat. 807, S^^he^ bohjitjaries^if 


the Monongahela National Forest, as desig- 
nated by the Secretary pursuant to section 
2 of this Act, shall he treated as if they were 
the boundaries of 'that forest ah January 1. 
1965. Lands, waters, or Interests therein 
owned by the State of West Virginia or any 
political subdivision of that Ssate may be 
acquired only with the concurrence of such 
owner. ■:— • -•■•■■• 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any Federal property located within 
the' boundaries of the recreation area may, 
with the concurrence of the agency having 
custody thereof, be transferred without con- 
sideration to the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Secretary for use by him in imple- 
menting the purposes of thiB Act. 

(c) In exercising his authority to acquire 
lands by exchange the Secretary may accept 
title to non-Federal property within the 
recreation area and convey to the grantor of 
such property any federally owned property 
in the State of West Virginia under his Juris- 
diction. 

(d) The portion of the money s paid to the 
State of West Virginia under the provisions 
of section 13 of the Act of March 1, 1911, as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 500), for expenditure for 
the benefit of Pendleton and Grant Counties, 
West Virginia, may be expended as the State 
legislature may prescribe for the benefit of 
such counties for public schools, public 
roads, or other public purposes. 

Sec. 4. (a) After the Secretary acquires an 
acreage within the area designated pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of section 2 of this Act 
that is. in his , opinion efficiently adminis- 
trate tp carry out the purposes of this Act, 
he shall Institute an accelerated program of 
development of facilities for outdoor recrea- 
tion. Said facilities shall be so devised to 
take advantage of the topography and geo- 
graphical locatlon of the lands : n relation to 
the growing recreation needs of the people of 
the United States. 

(b) The Secretary may cooperate with all 
Federal, and State authorities and agencies 
that have programs which will hasten com- 
pletion of the recreation area and render 
services which will aid him In evaluating and 
effectuating the establishment of adequate 
summer and winter outdoor recreation fa- 
cilities. 

Sec. 5. The administration, protection, and 
development of the recreation area shall be 
by the Secretary of Agriculture j n accordance 
with the laws, rules, and regulations applica- 
ble to national forests, In such manner as In 
his judgment will best provide for (1) pub- 
lic outdoor recreation benefits; (2) conser- 
vation of scenic, scientific, historic, and other 
values contributing to public enjoyment; 
and (3) such management, utilization, and 
disposal of natural resources as In his judg- 
ment will promote, or is compatible with, 
and does not significantly Impair the pur- 
poses for which the recreation area is estab- 
lished. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall permit hunting 
and fishing on lands and waters under his 
jurisdiction within the Spruce Knob-Seneca 
Rocks National Recreation Area In accord- 
ance with applicable Federal ar d State laws. 
The Secretary may designate zones where, 
and establish periods when, no hunting shall 
be permitted for reasons of public safety, ad- 
ministration, or public use and enjoyment, 
and shall issue regulations after consultation 
With the Department of Natural Resources 
of the State Qf West .Virginia. 

■ Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President— - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mondai.e in the chair) . The Senator 
from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, S. 7 passed the Senate earlier 
this year. Recently, It passed the House 
of Representatives with two minor 
amendments. These 
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suggested by the public officials of Grant 
and, Pendletoh Counties in West Virginia, 
the two counties in which the national 
recreation area would be established. 
Specifically, the amendments deal with 
the acreage and with the disposition of 
national forest revenues in the two coun- 
ties involved. 

The amendments had the approval of 
the U.S. Forest Service. This being the 
case, I have cleared the matter with the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ellender], 
and also with the ranking minority mem- 
ber on that committee, the senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Aiken] . I have 
also cleared it with the distinguished ma- : 
jority leader and the distinguished mi- 
nority leader. 

Therefore, in order that the Senate 
may not have to have a conference with 
the House of Representatives, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. ^ 

The motion u^usaarepd to. P> 

THE IMfoGRATKW BILL 

Mr. BYRD of West ''Virginia. Mr. 
President, one of the major issues yet 
to come before the Senate, before ad- 
journment this year, is the proposed 
revision of the U.S. immigration laws. 
The subject of immigration has appeared 
on most of the lists of “must” legislation 
I have seen in recent weeks. The Presi-| 
dent has made several statements stress- 
ing its importance. 

The national origins concept, which 
underlies the present system, was first 
proposed on April IX, 1924, and was based 
on the national origins of the inhabi- 
tants of the United States according to 
the 1920 census, exclusive of, first, na- 
tives of independent countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, second, persons of 
Asian ancestry, third, descendants of 
African immigrants, and fourth, de- 
scendants of American aborigines. The 
proposal was voted down in the House 
of Representatives, but it was inserted 
in the Senate and retained in confer- 
ence. The Senate and House agreed to 
the conference report, and the bill, as 
amended, became law on May 26, 1924.1 
The original objective of the 1924 act 
was to maintain the ethnic composition 
of the American people, on the premise; 
that some nations are far closer to the 
United States in culture, customs, stand- 
ards of living, respect for law, and ex- 
perience in self-government. The act! 
was denounced by some people as raciall y, 
biased, statistically incorrect, and a 
clumsy instrument of selection based on 
discrimination against nations. 

In 1952, the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act was passed, this leg ls] atiort 
being a codification of a multitude of 
laws governing immigration and nat- 
uralization in the United States, Tbe 
immigration quotas provided thfrein 
were, in general, patterned after the; na- 
tional origins' system, contained in Y'-e 
Immigration Act of 1924, in that th e 
number of quota immigrants entering 
the United States during any one year 
was limited and a distribution of the 
annual quota among the various quota 

fWMftffltfbi-i 16 nationaI ori -| 
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gins provision was the subject of debate 
in both Houses of the Congress. Presi- 
dent Truman vetoed the bill but, not- 
withstanding his strong opposition, the 
President’s, veto was overridden by the 
Congress and the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Act became law. 

I have only two objections to the pres- 
ent system. One is that it applies no 
limitation on immigration from South 
America and other Western Hemisphere 
countries and, theoretically, any number 
of persons could emigrate to the United 
States from the Western Hemisphere 
countries immediately. This weakness 
has not had too great an impact upon 
our country up to the present moment, 
largely because South American coun- 
tries have been absorbing their own 
population increase very well. Yet, the 
day is not far off, when the population 
explosion in Latin American countries 
will exert great pressures upon those peo- 
ple to emigrate to the United States. It 
will be my intention, therefore, to sup- 
port a limitation on the number of im- 
migrants from Western Hemisphere 
countries, but I fear that such a limita- 
tion, if it is retained in the Senate bill, 
may be scrapped in the subsequent con- 
ference, with the House of Representa- 
tives. My other objection is that under 
the present system, certain countries, 
such as Italy and Greece, for example, 
whose peoples do assimilate readily and 
eaily into the American society, have 
been disadvantaged. 

Notwithstanding the two objections I 
have iterated, I think the basic national 
origins quota system should be retained, 
I realize that it has been nullified to a 
great extent by amendments and special 
refugee laws and other legislation in the 
form pf private bills. The system has 
been castigated and vilified by those who 
declare that.it discriminates against oth- 
er nations, but, on the whole, I consider 
it to be a just and wise system. Relative- 
ly larger quotas, of course, are assigned 
to such countries as England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, France, and Scandi- 
navia, but this is because the basic popu- 
lation of our country is made up largely 
of stocks which originated from those 
countries, and the reasoning back of the 
present system is that additional. popu- 
lation' front, those' countries would, be 
more easily and readily assimilated into 
the American population. Naturally, 
those immigrants’ can best be absorbed 
into our modern population whose back- 
grounds and cultures are similar. It is 
indubitably clear that if the majority of 
Americans had sprung, not from Western, 
central, and southern Europe, but from 
central Africa or southern Asia, we 
would today have a vastly different coun- 
try. Unquestionably, there are fine hu- 
man beings in all parts of the world, but 
people do differ widely in their social 
habits, their levels of ambition, their me- 
Ctenlcal apitudes, their inherited ability 
dllcL intelligence, their moral traditions, 
arid tlieir capacities for maintaining 
stable governments. ' ’ .. ." 

The advocates of this legislation state 
that the increase in immigration brought 
about by its passage will be miniscule 
and will amount to only a few additional 
thousand persons annually, but I fear 


that the practical result will be other- 
wise. In my judgment, it is completely 
unrealistic for us to be considering leg- 
islation that is going to permanently in- 
crease our immigration to any degree 
whatsoever, I grant that the immigrants 
who have come to this country have 
made a magnificent contribution to our 
development, Anyone who attempts to 
articulate this contribution is doomed to 
understatement because, certainly, this 
Nation was put together by immigrants 
and would not exist if they had not come 
here* 

It is true also that immigrants have 
continued to play an important role in 
our Nation’s development. But that role 
has been and is dwindling in importance. 
Most of us are descendants of immi- 
grants, but this is no longer a nation 
that needs immigration as it once did. 
Indeed, the problems we will face in the 
years ahead will be those of a surplus 
population rather than needed popula- 
tion. In this respect we are like most 
other nations of the world. . But, unlike 
other nations, we have not yet learned 
how to give primary consideration to im- 
migration as it will affect us internally, 
without developing a guilty conscience. 
We have yet to make the philosophical 
transition from an immigrant-seeking 
nation, which we were until fairly re- 
cently, to one whose population has de- 
veloped to the capabilities of our present 
resources. 

But why, Mr. President, should the 
United States be the only advanced 
nation in the world today to develop a 
guilt complex concerning its immigra- 
tion policies, when it is already far more 
liberal than other countries in this re- 
spect, and in view of the fact that other 
advanced nations are selective in deal- 
ing with immigrants and without 
apology? 

Every other country that is attractive 
to immigrants practices selectivity and 
without apology. For example, Trini- 
dad is an island country that gained its 
independence from Great Britain a few 
years ago. Yet, under a new British law, 
immigration from Trinidad is closely 
restricted. Australia has no quota at 
all. It simply excludes anyone of non- 
European ancestry. I am told that the 
Japanese Government discourages im- 
migration from many countries. I am 
also informed that Israel has a policy— 
as it has every right to have — based on 
religion. Why should the United States, 
therefore, not reflect careful selectivity 
and be more restrictive in the formula- 
tion of its immigration policies? 

Our first responsibility in matters of 
immigration, at a time when automation 
is on the rise and the population explo- 
sion is giving cause for concern, is to 
the people of the United States and not 
to the entire population of the world. 

The advocates of change assure us that 
under the proposed legislation it will be 
easier for people of special skills to come 
into the country and help the U.S. econ- 
omy. Yet, under the new legislation, 
there would be an Increase in quotas for 
such countries, as Trinidad, Jamaica, 
Tanzia, Malawi, Yemen, and Nepal, and 
I would imagine that persons with special 
skills needed in the United states might 


be very hard to find in those countries. 
Moreover, under existing law, skilled 
aliens are granted first preference status 
which entitles them to monopolize the 
first 50 percent of a country’s quota. 
Yet, we continue to hear general plati- 
tudes about attracting skilled workers. 

A collateral question that arises is 
whether we really want or need to per- 
manently attract skilled workers away 
from other countries. This policy seems 
at odds with our other efforts to help 
these countries improve their economic 
conditions. It seems to jne that these 
countries need the services of their tal- 
ented and trained people more than we 
do. 

I think it is rather inconsistent on our 
part, Mr. President, to permit an in- 
crease in immigration — which is sure 
to be the effect of a more lenient im- 
migration statute — at a time when we are 
becoming more and more aware of the 
population problems we are faced with 
in the .world and in this country. These 
problems are bound to increase in dimen- 
sion in the years ahead. The continent 
with the highest birth rate in the world 
today is South America. Yet, under our 
present immigration laws, unlimited im- 
migration is allowed to natives of Central 
and South American countries. It is 
time we were looking to this aspect of 
our immigration policy with a view to 
applying restrictions rather than try- 
ing to rectify discriminations against 
Asian and African countries that exist 
in our quota system. As I said earlier, 
I intend to support the application of 
a limitation on immigration from West- 
ern Hemispheric countries, but any 
change in our present immigration laws 
should be largely limited to just this 
aspect and should not encompass such 
a wholesale revision as that with which 
we are about to be faced. 

Sooner or later, it seems to me, we are 
going to have to recognize the realities of 
this situation and to admit to ourselves 
that our first responsibility in matters of 
immigration is to the people of the 
United' States and not to the entire pop- 
ulation of the world. If we think that 
we are going to be able to alleviate the 
problems of expanding population of 
other countries of the world by permit- 
ting increased immigration into this 
country we have some more hard think- 
ing to do on the subject. It would be 
completely unrealistic for us to attempt 
to do this when the current annual net 
increase in world population is 70 mil- 
lion people, or more than one-third of 
the present population of the United 
States. The plain fact is that the 
United States is not hurting for popula- 
tion or jobseekers. Our population is 
now between 190 and 200 million people, 
and our current birth rate is far in ex- 
cess of our death rate. 

The problems we face due to expand- 
ing population may not presently be as 
serious as those faced by other countries 
of the world. Our agricultural and 
other productive capacities have not yet 
been put to the test. But we are now 
experiencing a number of troubles which 
are directly or Indirectly attributable to 
our increasing population. These in- 
clude pollution of our rivers and streams, 
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'■rink,. ftsQ. air we breathe in our great 
metropolitan areas; the first serious wa- 
ter shortages in the northeastern part 
of the country; progressive extinction of 
wildlife; and ever-increasing welfare 
costs as the nonproductive segments of 
our population continue to expand. A 
good deal of the legislation we have en- 
acted in recent years has been directed 
toward finding solutions to these prob- 
lems. Liberalizing our immigration 
policies cannot help but compound such 
problems. 

In my opinion, revising our immigra- 
tion laws by removing the Asia-Pacific 
triangle provisions will add to the many 
social problems that now confront us 
across the Nation. What effect will a.11 
the “new seed’’ immigrants that will be 
allowed to enter under the bill have 
upon these social crises? I doubt that 
they will add stability to our population 
in meeting these problems. 

Moreover, the crime rate is increasing 
alarmingly in our urban centers. The 
great bulk of immigrants in recent years 
have settled in these metropolitan areas. 
L would not claim that, generally speak- 
ing, 'immigrants as a class are especially 
prone to criminal conduct, but I should 
think that their increased migration Into 
the cities woujd add to the problems that 
are already there. 

•• Another point raised by those who 
would have us scrap the national origins 
quota system Is that a new system of 
selection will be devised which will be in 
the national interest. In other words, 
they would have us believe that our for- 
eign policy will be ineffective and ham- 
pered if we retain the national origins 
quota system. This is pure drivel. Why 
have other advanced nations not felt it in 
the interest of thier own foreign policies 
to let down their immigration bars? The 
plain fact is that there will always be 
cries of rage from people who would like 
to get Into this country and cannot. One 
can liye more comfortably on relief in a 
New York tenement than under the most 
advantageous conditions existing in most 
of the areas of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

We are also told that the proposed new 
immigration legislation is needed to re- 
unite families. But the Congress of the 
United States has always been sympa- 
thetic to requests for entry of separated 
families, ’As to Italians, Lebanese, and 
other immigrants who wish to unite with 
their families already here, I have per- 
sonally introduced legislation many times 
to reunite husbands and their wives, and 
parents and their children, and I shall 
continue to do so as the. necessity, arises. 
I believe that this system is workable and 
should be continued. ' 

- : But, Mr. President, if we scuttle the 
national origins quota system, we will 
have many years and many reasons to 
regret It. I do not claim that the exist- 
ing national origins quota system is per- 
fect, but it has provided a reasonably 
effective means of controlling immigra- 
tion, and Where It has not worked, we 
have enacted special legislation to al- 
leviate special problems as they have 
arisen. 

The national Interest must come first. 
Sentimental slogans have been all too 


adroitly exploited, and the time is at 
hand when we must resist the: pressures 
for sharply increased immigration of 
persons with cultures, customs, and con- 
cepts of government altogether at vari- 
ance with those of the basic American 
stocks. We must not throw open the 
gates to areas whose peoples would be 
undeniably more difficult for our popula- 
tion to assimilate and convert into patri- 
otic Americans. The alien inflow to 
America from potential waiting lists of 
applicants from Jamaica, Trinidad, To- 
bago, Indonesia, India, Nigeria, and so 
forth, can profoundly affect the char- 
acter of the American population, and, 
in the long run, can critically Influence 
our concepts of government. 

In my capacity as a mem ner of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, I re- 
view, with other members of the commit- 
tee, budgetary requirements for opera- 
tions of various Federal departments and 
agencies. I feel it expedient that we 
consider the necessity of funding admin- 
istrative costs arising from processing 
and admitting the increased number of 
immigrants which will certainly result 
from the enactment of the proposed leg- 
islation. 

I ask also where the medical specialists 
are coming from, both here and abroad, 
to efficiently screen the state af physical 
and/or mental health of various immi- 
grant applicants who are anticipated as 
being admissible under the changed 
wording of the areas of this bill dealing 
with physical and/or mental health and 
past history of mental illness? Any per- 
son who has ever reviewed court testi- 
mony by experts in the field of mental 
problems, mental health, mental capabil- 
ity to judge moral or legal responsibility, 
mental capacity for safe driving, and re- 
lated problems, will well wonder what 
Pandora’s box we may be opening. 

I am advised that the term “mentally 
retarded” will be substituted for the term 
“feebleminded” in the exclusion of aliens 
who are feebleminded to conform to 
current American usage as in the Men- 
tal Retardation Facilities Construction 
Aot of 1963 — Public Law 8J-164 — and 
the Maternal and Child Health and Men- 
tal Retardation Planning Amendments 
of 1963 — Public Law' 88-156. This may 
be a simple change in nomenclature, 
Mr. President, but its implic ations can 
be very significant. In the United States 
today, there are approximately 5 million 
persons in the largest group of mentally 
retarded, who, I am told, cannot usually 
be distinguished from the remainder of 
the population until they have difficulty 
in learning school subjects. To quote 
from President Kennedy’s Panel on Men- 
tal Retardation in 1962: 

Without special attention, they often be- 
come the problem members of our society, 
capable only of a marginal proiuctive role. 
They are the workers who are the most fre- 
quently displaced by the economic adjust- 
ments in our competitive society. However, 
given timely supervision, guidance and train- 
ing early enough In life, many will be capable 
of complete assimilation Into our society. 

It is readily apparent, Mr President, 
that under the proposed alteration in 
verbiage, we will facilitate the immigra- 
tion of persons into our country who, to 


quote the 1962 panel, “often become the 
problem members of our society, capable 
only of a marginal productive role.” 

Of course, we are told that develop- 
ments in the field of mental health are 
such that, with careful supervision, those 
metally retarded persons admitted under 
the new Immigration concept will be 
capable of assimilation into our society. 
The advocates of the proposed legisla- 
tion assure us that the services necessary 
for the retarded immigrant child or 
adult will be provided without his be- 
coming a public charge. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I fear that the assurances of pro- 
per safeguards will not work out In act- 
ual practice as they are envisioned to 
do so in theory. It seems to me that we 
are making a serious mistake if we en- 
act legislation which will result in add- 
ing to our already increasing burden of 
costs and care In the field of mental 
health, those immigrants who have his- 
tories of some form of mental illness. 
We must not overlook the fact that each 
young immigrant afflicted with some 
form of mental illness or retardation is a 
potential parent of children who may 
inherit the same mental defects. 

With reference to physical health, Mr. 
President, anyone Who has traveled very 
broadly throughout the world can cer- 
tainly find himself, or herself, wondering 
whether the very vocal advocates of an 
open door to the promise of America 
truly realize what the destruction of our 
present national origins quota system 
and the elimination of the Asia-Pacific 
triangle provisions may involve. As one 
example, Japan with its teeming mil- 
lions, has so polluted Its coastal waters 
that infectious hepatitis is indigenous to 
that area to such an extent that persons 
are warned against swimming in the 
waters, from drinking the water, from 
eating the seafood until it has been com- 
pletely treated with heat, or otherwise, to 
destroy bacteria. And still the disease 
spreads. Recent newspaper photographs 
showed beaches in Japan, during a late 
summer hot spell, literally covered with 
human beings for miles of shoreline. The 
Intense overpopulation has so increased 
the dangers of spreads of infections that 
it is not an uncommon sight to walk 
down Japanese streets, to ride street cars, 
to travel in trains, and see numbers of 
Japanese wearing gauze surgical masks 
as a primary means of reducing the dan- 
gers of epidemics. 

i am not critical of the Japanese, nor 
of the Indians, for their overpopulation 
problem. I am truly sympathetic with 
them. But, even more important, I am 
concerned with the fact that these na- 
tions are now at a point where we in the 
United States are heading — and one only 
has to pick up our census reports and 
prognostications to learn this. 

There are, of course, persons who sin- 
cerely believe that, because there has 
been some stabilization of applications 
for admissions to the United States, over 
the past several years, under our national 
origins quotas, there will be but a minute 
increase in applications for immigration 
into the United States, as a result of 
these proposed amendments. 

However, the facts of our present im- 
migration laws, and the policies under 
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which, they operate, are well known 
throughout the world and have for dec- 
ades served as deterrents to many po- 
tential immigrants in their efforts to 
enter the United States. 

The passage of the proposed legisla- 
tion will remove these deterrents, and, in 
view of the fact that many northern Eu- 
ropean nations, under the present sys- 
tem, have unused quotas, I fear that the 
practical results of the new legislation 
will be a considerably increased immigra- 
tion, in addition to the many serious 
concomitant problems, some of which I 
have discussed. 

We take justifiable pride in the heri- 
tage of the American melting pot, but, 
unless the national origins quota system 
is maintained and unless limitations are 
placed on immigration from Western 
Hemispheric countries, the melting pot 
will no longer melt, and eventually ours 
will become a conglomerate, character- 
less society. 

I believe deeply that we owe future 
generations the simple service of pre- 
serving the American heritage with its 
traditional social and political customs, 
its culture, and its national characteris- 
tics. Our national immigration policy 
must be an immigration policy that is in 
the national interest, and it must aim 
to establish the proper relationships be- 
tween immigration and employment as 
well, as between immigration and stable 
government. 

Every TV 2 seconds the clock in the 
U.S. Department of Commerce building 
in Washington records a new birth. 
Every 17 seconds one person dies in' the 
United States. A foreign national enters 
the country every 90 seconds, and an im- 
migrant leaves every 23 minutes. This 
all adds up to a net gain, I am told, of 
one every 12 seconds, which means a net 
annual increase of about 2.6 million. It is 
time that we awaken ourselves to the 
fact that future generations have no one 
to lopk to but ourselves for the preser- 
vation of the Nation, of liberty, freedom, 
and opportunity, and a republican form 
of government. Therefore, I intend to 
cast my vote, when the moment comes, 
against the proposal to scrap the national 
origins quota system because the pro- 
posed legislation will permit a greater in- 
flow of immigrants from Asian and 
African countries and because our own 
problems of chronic and persistent unem- 
ployment and underemployment, hous- 
ing, job retraining needs, growing wel- 
fare caseloads, crime, and juvenile de- 
linquency are so great that we should 
not be considering any liberalization of 
the Immigration laws. 

I recognize that this is a very delicate 
issue and that the position I have taken 
will not be popular with some people, 
particularly those who misunderstand 
my reasons therefor. Nonetheless, I feel 
it pjy duty to vote against the proposed 
legislation, in' my judgment, it not being 
’ ifi rKeBest Interests of the United States, 

I ask uriammous ' consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks an article entitled ‘‘The 
Situation as U.S. Population Hears 20 0 
Million,” published in the Washington 
Sunday Star of September 5, 1965. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : _ " ' 

The Situation A3 U.S. Population Nears 
200 Million 

Anyone contemplating a big celebration 
for the day when the U.S. population reaches 
200 million should start planning fairly soon. 
According to the Population Reference Bu- 
reau, there are only about 21 months to go. 

The 195 million mark was reached this 
month. At the present rate of growth the 
next 5 million needed to top 200 million 
would be added about May 1967. 

Currently, the population is growing by 
about 7,200 a day, requiring some 700 days 
to accumulate a 5 million increase. The 
first census in 1790 enumerated 3.9 million 
persons. For two decades thereafter the 
Nation’s growth averaged only about 450 
persons a day, requiring 30 years to add 6 
million. The birth rate around 1790 was 
more than twice as high as it is now. How- 
ever, today’s larger population base of 195 
million can roll up a 5 million increase much 
faster than a base of 3.9 million. 

Once a country’s population passes the 
100 million mark, even a moderate fertility 
rate produces a sizable numerical increase. 
India’s population, for example, is increas- 
ing by 5 million every 150 days. If India 
suddenly cut both her birth rate and death 
rate in half, making them roughly equal to 
the U.S. rate (21.2 births and 9.4 deaths per 
1,000 population) , her population would still 
increase at well over 5 million a year. This 
is what comes of having a population of 
nearly half a billion. If population growth 
in the United States continues at the present 
rate, in just over 60 years this Nation will 
have as many people as India has today. 

Japan, to take another example, has cut 
her birth rate to among the lowest in the 
world, 17.2. With a population just under 
100 million, Japan will still realize a 5 mil- 
lion increase in 5% years. In Canada, on 
the other hand, where the population is less 
than 20 million, it would take over 10 years 
at the current rate of growth to reach a total 
of 25 million. 

U.S. RATE DECLINED 

Around 1800, when the U.S. birth rate 
was over 50, the annual population Increase 
was about 165,000. Today, with a moderate 
birth rate of 21.2, the increase is over 2.6 
million each year. 

The uncertainty of the family size prefer- 
ences of upcoming parents makes the future 
of U.S. population growth difficult to pre- 
dict. During the post-World War II baby 
boom, the U.S. birth rate reached 26.6 in 
1947 — the highest since 1921. Although the 
rate has declined somewhat in recent years, 
the population gain for the intercensal de- 
cade (1950-60) was an unprecedented 28 mil- 
lion — almost Identical to the 28.5 million 
increase for the 20-year period, 1930-50. 

While the birth rate has gone down since 
1957 and shows no signs of leveling off, the 
rising tide of young women just entering 
the htgh-fertility age group, 20-29, is ex- 
pected to make an impression on the total 
fertility of the Nation. 

“The 195 -million mark in August may be- 
come a turning point in U.S. population 
growth,” according to Robert C. Cook, presi- 
dent of the Population Reference Bureau. 

“In view of the very large fertility poten- 
tial which now confronts us^the decades im- 
mediately ahead must be viewed as crucial 
ones,” said Cook. “Even with a leveling off 
of the birth rate, we will be adding nearly 
S million a year to our population. If 
present trends continue, we will reach a 
growth level of 5 million a year during the 
last decade of the century.” The highest 
projection of the Bureau of the Census, based 
on a return to the high-fertility rates of the 


postwar years, shows the US. population 
increasing by 7.5 million per year between 
2000 and 2010. 

DEPENDENT AGE GROUPS 

At present, American parents of a new- 
born baby can expect their child to live past 
the age of 70. In 1900, life expectancy at 
birth was less than 50 years. The popula- 
tion aged 65 and over has increased by al- 
most 500 percent since 1900, from 3 million 
to nearly 18 million. The number of chil- 
dren under 19 has risen from 34 million in 
1900 to 77 million today. 

The median age of the population is now 
28.5 years and could drop to 25 years if U.S, 
fertility reverts to the postwar pattern. 
Thus, over half the population is in the de- 
pendent age groups of under 19 and over 65. 

“Urban concentration is adding to the 
problems created by this socially demanding 
age structure,” Cook said. “Over 70 percent 
of all Americans live in cities. Already we 
are nationally distraught by the perplexing 
problems of urban congestion, water short- 
age, juvenile crime, chronic deficiency in ed- 
ucational facilities, and inadequate care of 
the aged. 

“Those who think growth to 195 million 
Americans should be celebrated with noise- 
makers and paper hats might well prepare 
their children to celebrate the 400-million 
mark with padlocked personal water bottles 
and oxygen masks.” 


SCENIC DEVELOPMENT AND ROAD 

BEAUTIFICATION OF THE FED- 
ERAL AID HIGHWAY SYSTEMS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2084) to provide for scenic 
development and road beautification of 
the Federal aid highway systems. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, today 
the majority leader announced that to- 
morrow the Senate would begin the con- 
sideration of S. 2084, known as the high- 
way beautification bill. I serve on the 
Committee .on Public Works and voted 
to report the bill to the Senate. 

In committee, I offered several amend- 
ments to the bill. Some were adopted, 
and I hope they will be maintained by 
the Senate. Other amendments that I 
offered were rejected and I expect to 
offer them on the floor of the Senate. 

I strongly supported the first bill con- 
sidered by Congress with respect to the 
beautification of highways. That was a 
bill that was introduced in the admin- 
istration of President Eisenhower and 
provided for the control of advertising 
on the Interstate Highway System. The 
bill was strongly contested, but was 
passed by Congress. 

In 1961 and again in 1963 I joined the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
Neuberger] In introducing bills tp-extend 
that act. Against strong opposition, our 
bills were approved by Congress. 

The bill that will be considered to- 
morrow differs from the bill which was 
enacted in 1958 providing for the control 
of advertising on the Interstate High- 
way System. S. 2084, in title 1, would 
provide for Federal control of signs and 
billboards located in areas adjacent to 
both the interstate and primary high- 
way systems within 660 feet of the nearest 
edge of the highway. 

Title 2 provides for the screening or 
removal of junkyards located in areas 
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Withjn 1,000 feet of the nearest edge of generally. The reasons for aceptance 

the rigEt-of-way . _ . are strong, the States do accept them, 

Tttte 3 provides for the .landscaping and their legislatures provide the funds 
and the scenic enhancement of ail Fed- for the States share of the cost, 
eral-aid highways. However, I do not consider this bill 

bill introduced, op behalf of the to be based on voluntary compliance- 


adminlst^ation provided that the cost of 
the program, with the' exception of title 
3, was to bo borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States from general ap- 
propriations in the same proportion as is 
now applicable to the construction of the 
two systems; that is, 90 percent by the 
Federal Government, and IQ percent by 
the States' with respect to the interstate 
System, and 50 percent by the Federal 
Government and 50 percent by the States 
with respect to the primary system. 

The full cost of title 3 for the land- 
scaping and scenic enhancement of all 
Federal-aid roads would be borne wholly 
by the Federal Government. 

The amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated in the bill would be, for the Fed- 
eral Government, $l60j million for fiscal 
year I960, $160 million’ for fiscal year 
19§7 ; and $40 million by the States in 
fiscal year 1966, and $40 million by the 
Stales in fiscal year 1967, or a total Fed- 
eral cost of $320 million. This was ad- 
mitted to be merely an estimate; the 
total cost of the entire program is specu- 
lative., ' ' ' ' . ’ ‘ 

The bill would require that the States, 
through their legislatures, accept this 
program, If it should be enacted by Con- 
gress, by January 1, 1968, If the States 
did not accept the program, then all Fed- 
eral funds, including matching funds, 
either for the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem, the primary system, the secondary 
system, or the urban system, would be de- 
nied the .States, and these funds could be 
reapportioned among the complying 
States. ' I point this out because, worthy 
as the objectives of the bill are, the pro- 
gram Is essentially mandatory upon the 
States. It requires them to accept the 
plan and ...also, requires their legislatures 
to appropriate the money to pay the 
States’ part of the program. 

In coafinlttee, I offered several 
amedmqnts. As I said, some of them 
were adopted. Today I wish to submit 
two amendments. The first amendment 
that I send to the desk would provide 
that the Federal Government pay the 
entire cost of the program. In the sub- 
committee, my amendment was adopted; 
but in the full committee, the action of 
the subcommittee was reversed. I should 
like to state briefly the reasons which led 
me to offer the amendment, and which 
will lead me to offer it tomorrow in the 
Senate., 

First, this is a national program. It 
is so announced in the bill. It has been 
proclaimed by the President— and I 
think correctly so — that it is national 
In its scope. I think it should be con- 
sidered as a national bill with the full 
cost to be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

My second reason Is that I believe this 
is the first bill of its type, that has been 
introduced in Congress, at least during 
during my stay here. Dozens of Federal- 
aid programs are actually in existence. 
They are voluntary programs In the 
sense that the State must accept them 


that is, one which the States can accept 
voluntarily. 

It is declared that this is a national 
program; that the beautification of the 
highways is essential; and that the pro- 
gram should be accepted by Congress and 
then by the States. It may be argued 
that it is a voluntary program so far as 
the States are concerned, because the 
State legislatures must act to accept it. 
But I point out that the penalty — the 
denial of all highway funds to a State — 
does not .give the States a chance to make 
voluntary decisions. It is, in effect, 
coercive, because no State could refuse 
to accept the program, and no State leg- 
islature could refuse to appropriate the 
money to pay its share of the cost; other- 
wise, the State would lose its, entire ap- 
portionment for the construction of all 
Federal and State roads within its juris- 
diction. 

The chief reason that I behove tlye full 
cost should be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the unusual character of the 
pending bill and the precedent that it 
could set if Congress were to declare that 
a program — perhaps one not as worthy 
as this— is essential to the national 
interest, and then, after enactment, re- 
quire the States, pursuant 1 o penalty, 
to accept the program and to appropri- 
ate money to pay for what in actuality 
is a Federal program. I believe we 
would be establishing an unusual prece- 
dent. 

With all the dozens of Federal aid 
programs, I do not know of any other 
program in which a State is compelled to 
accept the program and to appropriate 
money for its share because cf the pen- 
alty that would be imposed upon the 
State. 

It might be said that we represent the 
States and that, therefore, we are adopt- 
ing this program for the States. How- 
ever, we cannot place oursel ves in the 
position of substituting for State legisla- 
tures. I do not believe, as a matter of 
precedent, that we should impose upon 
the States this tremendous penalty 
which, in effect, would force them to 
accept this program. 

I shall offer my amendment again 
tomorrow to require the Feceral Gov- 
ernment td pay the full cost of this pro- 
gram. I offered in the subcommittee 
another amendment which would extend 
the time for the removal of advertising 
and the screening of junkyards from 
1970 to 1972. 

I have noted in some articles that this 
has been termed an amendment to post- 
pone the effective date of the highway 
beautification program. Of course, if 
one had read the bill, he would know 
that conclusion is not correct/ The ef- 
fective date for controls of advertising 
and the screening of junkyarc's remains 
the same — January 1, 1968. When the 
States act — and they are compelled to 
act under this bill on or before that 
date — this program of control would go 
into effect immediately. 


My amendment would simply extend 
the time for the removal of the adver- 
tising and the screening of the junk- 
yards for 2 years. I believe that we 
would have certain advantages by so do- 
ing. First, it would actually only ex- 
tend the time only 2 years because if a 
legislature acts in 1966, as it could, 6 
years would be provided for the removal 
of advertising or for the screening of 
junkyards. If a legislature were to act 
in 1967, there would be 5 years. 

If this cost were to be placed in part 
upon the States — and the cost is specu- 
lative — it would simply give the States 
an additional 2 years in which to dis- 
tribute the cost of the burden. 

If my amendment should be agreed to, 
thus placing the entire cost on the Fed- 
eral Government, we would give the 
Federal Government 2 years in which to 
distribute the cost of the entire program. 

Considering the state of the deficit of 
the Federal Government and the state 
of the budgets of many States, I should 
think that this would be helpful to both 
State and Federal Governments. 

Another reason for offering my amend- 
ment is that it has been stated by mem- 
bers of our staff — and it has been con- 
firmed by representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce— that a great deal of 
this type of outdoor advertising is based 
on a 5-year lease. 

If my amendment should be agreed 
to, an additional number of contracts 
would expire and which would reduce the 
total final cost of the program. 

I offered a third amendment in com- 
mittee. It was rejected both in the sub- 
committee and in the full committee. 
However, I shall offer it again. 

This amendment would provide that 
the same standards be maintained which 
were accepted by Congress when the 
Interstate Highway System was enacted. 
The bill before us is much less restric- 
tive in its standards than the standards 
Congress adopted for the Interstate 
Highway System. 

There may be some reason — and I un- 
derstand that there are reasons — for 
making the requirements less stringent 
upon the primary system. The primary 
system has been in the course of develop- 
ment since 1921. It comprises approxi- 
mately 225,000 miles of road, running 
through thousands of communities, in 
which the advertising, thus far, at least, 
has not been prohibited by any act of 
the Federal Government. It has been 
subject only to the zoning powers and 
the police powers of the State. These 
controls upon the primary system, taking 
into account its mileage and the passage 
of the roads through thousands of com- 
munities, and the establishment of ad- 
vertising as a legitimate business should 
be less restrictive. However, I see no rea- 
son for the open end provision in this bill 
applying to the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. I believe that it should be made 
clear that, under this bill, the States — 
and of course they act through their 
municipalities — can zone additional 
commercial areas along the interstate 
system. 

With respect to the Interstate High- 
way System, this would mean that along 
this 41.000 miles of road, running mostly 
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nlst diplomatic officials who have defected to 
the West that, and X quote: “the headquar- 
ters of * * '* the lX nited! Nations are centers 
of Communist espionage activity." This ap- 
pears In House’ Document ii9, free upon re- 
quest. * 

Perhaps, to progress, .you' have heard 
rumors itbouf'.a u!H. agency known as 
UNESCO — United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization. What- 
ever you may have heard. If it's bad — it’s 
true. UNESCO is probably the most insidi-^ 
ous of the U.N.’s proliferous specialized agen- ~ 
cies. This is. thft. agency which” is r {ght now 
attacking you through the* minds of yo’ur own 
children. Hard to jjqlleve? \ Shpqldn’t be. 
Despite the almost total control of news 
media in America, the facts have been made 
a part of the public record, for you to use. 
The§e are provable facts, just as are’ the 14 
Index Nine Citations parned by only 4 of the 
people who prepared the first draft of the 
U.N. Charter. It is a widely known tenet of 
world communism, and a true' one, that the 
subversion of only one generation will result 
in the, victory of communism over freedom. 
Ladies and gentlemen, UNESCO is attempt- 
ing that subversion right now. Paul Harvey 
summarized UNESCO very well when he said: 
"American children are being indoctrinated 
to live under one world government while 
Russian children are being taught to run 
that world government.” 

Hard to swallow? Just write to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
In Washington, and ask for information 
on the. H.f°;UNl;SCO, and UNICEF. You’ll 
receive a small assortment of pamphlets con- 
taining what they apparently must feel Is 
mild propaganda. If these pamphlets are 
mild, I would certainly like to see some of 
the material they withdrew from circulation 
as obsolete 3 years ago. 

Let me quote a bit. This Is from one 
entitled, ’ “Do "You Know the Facts About 
UNESCO and UNICEF?" “From’ time to 
time, doubts and questions are raised about 
UNESCO and UNICEF. Long laid to rest, 
they still reappear’, and others- some’ so Ir- 
responsible as to 'be called misrepresenta- 
tions — spring up. Here, briefly, me the mis- 
statements, answered by the facts. (State- 
ment) UNESCO literature is slanted away 
from the traditions of the United. States and 
toward a nebulous one- world government. 
The facts : Since ite creation in .1046; UNESCO 
has published millions of pages of literature, 
out of which qnly two pamphlets discuss 
world citizenship but do not promote world 
government in any way. (Statement) 
UNESCO seeks to indoctrinate American 
■school children with ideas contrary to Amer- 
ican Ideals and traditions, and seeks to in- 
fluence teachers by placing materials and 
texts in the, clasjivcijis of America. The 
facts: UNESp.O publishes only a limited 
amount of material sulta.ble for classroom 
Use, and supports this production only at 
the request of member states. The United 
States has never requested such assistance, 
and there Is no known instance of schools 
using UNESCO books and manuals in this 
country." 

Oddly enough, I have ho intention of re- 
futing the body of either contention, be- 
cause they are both true — as far as they go. 

I will, however, attack both U.N. statements 
on the grounds of incompleteness! Point 
No. 1 : The U.N, does publish only a limited 
amount of material suitable, for classroom 
use. However, such alternative and extCr- 

Education Aq- 
atlpn's „ .gommUice on International 
itlons, the', American Association for the 
U.N., Stanbow Productions, U.S. Committee 
for the U-N., World Publishing Oo„ Double- 
day & Co., Fisher and Ra.be Plays, Inc., 
Franklin Watts^ Co., E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Oceana. PutyliPnitpqs, and numerous .others, 
make _tt unnecessary f° r the U.N. to engage 
■ Kn large scale ‘publication of 'textbooks. 


In point of fact, it is not UNESCO mate- 
rials which are being used In our schools, 
but privately produced materials which ac- 
complish the same goals. And, If you doubt 
the efficient job this material Is doing on 
our children, just consider two — only two — 
facts. (1) The increasingly restricted 
amount of patriotic materials used In our 
schools. (2) The same kids who are rioting 
on college campuses, tearing up their draft 
cards rather than fight for Imperialism and 
practicing (unsanltarlly at that) free love to 
the aooompanient of filthy speech — these are 
the same kids who have matured during the 
period of U.N. existence. Point No. 2: The 
UNESCO published material does not pro- 
mote world government per se, because the 
private productions are doing it for them. 

There is another pamphlet, entitled “The 
World in Your Classroom — Suggestions for 
Teachers for U.N. projects." It covers 
elementary, intermediate, and high school 
grades. It suggests for elementary grades; 
“A classroom scrapbook project on the U.N.” 
“A play or skit, emphasizing cooperation." 
(and I assume that Includes the commies) 
"Study of the customs and life of children 
in other lands,” Now, this is not the all 
encompassing Geography which we studied, 
but the study of foreign customs to the ex- 
clusion of our own national traditions. “Dis- 
cussion of How UNICEF benefits other coun- 
tries.” Not discussion of the U.S. “CARE” 
program, nor how America benefits other 
countries, but UNICEF. "Class participa- 
tion in the “Trick or Treat for UNICEF proj- 
ect, And, the best one of all, which I quote 
ver-batlm; “When your class talks about 
health, food, aviation, farming, and other 
topics, explain the work of the people at the 
United Nations In these fields. Use the 
stories of the U.N. Intergovernmental Agen- 
cies to give graphic pictures of these world- 
wide efforts.” Now, if that doesn’t suggest a 
really comprehensive program of brainwash- 
ing, I don't know what does. Emphasizing 
the U.N. over our own nation, and suggest- 
ing that it Is only "people” rather than a 
fully organized international pseudo-govern- 
mental organization with world oonquest as 
its goah 

This program continues through the in- 
termediate grades; “Use audio-visual aids, 
filmstrips, etc. Name a student to lead class 
discussion on the subject being viewed. Stu- 
dent’s participation Is very important.” “Art 
class assignment to draw posters on specific 
U.N. themes. The school newspaper should 
call attention to the project.” Assign stu- 
dents during the year to keep a U.N. bulletin 
board. Set up a U.N. bookshelf In the school 
library.” If you are now getting a feeling 
that there Is some contadictjon between 
what UNESCO says it doesn’t do, and the 
suggestions I have just quoted, It just shows 
that you’ve been paying attention. And 
don’t think that the high school grades get 
away without attention. 

“Present a model U.N. Assembly session 
with students acting as delegates” (that’s 
a good Idea, providing they can find a school 
with enough students to portray all the 
Communist roles.) “Establish U.N. clubs in 
your high school.” “Arrange for the school 
dramatic society to present a play with a 
U.N. theme — show a U.N. film after the 
play.” And, here’s another goodie — “Sched- 
ule a class debate on Important Issues such 
as the U.N, decade of development, Interna- 
tional police force, disarmament, etc.” How 
doe^ that, affect your digestive processes? 

jyhat resources;, anft, materials .do. the 
teachers qse- since the UNESCO doesn’t 
provide them? The U.N. offers a list of recom- 
mended materials which ought to make the 
hair stand up on your head — no offense to 
any baldies present. “People and Places,” by 
Margaret Mead — who, strangely enough, Is 
cited for Communist front activities In in- 
dex 9. “The United Nations. in a, Developing 
World.” by Vera Micheles , Dean — cited In 


Index 9. U.N.: “The First 16 Years” by Clark 
M. Elchelberger — one of the founders of the 
U.N., and cited in index 9. Seven citations, 
In case you were wondering. “First Book of 
the U.N.," by Edna Epstein — cited In index 9. 
“Radio Plays for Young People To Act,” by 
Rose Schneiderman — a real, true-blue Amer- 
ican — with only 21 citations in Index 9. This 
is a good one, because in plays, the kids 
have to memorize the commie propaganda. 

Is It any wonder that, after 20 years of this, 
we are today faced by: the W.E.B. Du Bols 
Clubs, Mario Savlo’s free and filthy speech 
movement, the May 2d movement, the 
progressive labor movement, students for a 
democratic society, the Young Communist 
Party, and the rest of the growing list of 
Communist youth organizations? 

Now, I’ve been hitting my subject hot and 
heavy, and just touching on the high points 
of the glorious history of our U.N. I’ve 
avoided getting tangled up in the U.N. role 
in Katanga, where they deliberately raped 
and pillaged an orderly, Christian, anti- 
communistic country and turned it over to 
a chaotic, cannibalistic, communistic, anti- 
christ dominated Congo. I haven't men- 
tioned how the U.N. deliberately allowed the 
Russians to send in tankloads of Mongols to 
massacre the Hungarian Freedom Fighters, 
and then blocked a motion to officially con- 
demn the action. I have tried to limit my 
comments to the U.N. threat to America 
which we support through treaty status — 
remember? 

Now, some of you might ask what differ- 
ence Communists make In the U.N. Let me 
site the answer of Mr. Jay Sourwine, a vet- 
eran of 16 years with the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, graduate of National 
University Law School, and legal counsel to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. Mr. Sour- 
wine explains that, “every member of the 
Communist Party has been indoctrinated. 
Each member has been put under discipline, 
has been accepted by the party as loyal and 
reliable, and has accepted as one of his per- 
sonal obligations to the party the responsi- 
bility of using any position he gets for the 
furtherance of the party’s purposes and ob- 
jectives. This he does on his own Initiative 
where he is not given instructions, and does 
In strict accordance with party Instructions 
when instructed. The whole job of the 
Communist is to do those things which will 
help the party obtain its objective, advanc- 
ing its propaganda, and making new recruits 
for the party." 

To paraphrase, you can trust a Commu- 
nist to he and act a Communist, no matter 
what the situation, and no matter what he 
says to the contrary — and the U.N, is full of 
Communists. 

Please believe me when I say that lack of 
military strength is the only reason this 
conglomeration of Communists and can- 
nibals hasn’t yet tried us, and this is rapidly 
being changed. I wonder, and I would like 
to have a show of hands if possible, how 
many of you are familiar with State De- 
partment document 7277? How about Public 
Law 87-297, Public Law 89-27, and Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 32? 

Well, since your business, your freedom, 
and your very life may literally depend on 
the effect of these documents, you might be 
interested in learning more of them: 7277, 
87-297, 89-27, and Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 32 are the combined laws, pending laws, 
and official proposals which are Intended to 
strip us of our arms, and to turn our military 
forces over to the United Nations. 

Coincidentally, such a move would put our 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard under the direct authority and 
control of Evgeny Suslov, the Russian Com- 
munist who is the Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral for Political and Security Council Af- 
fairs. 

Don’t look so startled. Under the terms of 
a verbal agreement between Americans Alger 
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Hiss and .Secretary of State Stettlnlus, and 
Russians Molotov and Vishinsky, and de- 
scribed in detail by Trygve Lie, the men who 
have controlled the U.N. military activities 
(including the Korean conflict) since the 
formation of the TJ.N. have been: 

Arkady Sobolev, 1946 through 1949, from 
Russia. 

Konstantine Zinchenko, 1949 through 1953, 
from Russia. 

Ilya Tchernyshev, 1953 through 1955, from 
Russia. 

Dragoslav Protltch, 1955 through 1957, a 
Yugoslavian commie for a change. 

Anatoly Dobrynin, 1959 through 1960, from 
Russia again. 

Georgy Arkadev, 1960 through 1962, from 

Evgeny Kiselev, 1962 through 1983, from 
Russia. 

Vladimir Suelov, from 1963 through the 
present day, from Russia. 

Don’t you JuBt know that, with our Armed 
Forces under such leadership, we wouldn’t 
have a single thing to fear from the United 
Nations? Since we are confronted by Soviet 
domination of U.N. military affairs. It would 
■pay us to take a closer look at the documents 
X have mentioned. First, State Department 
Document 7277, entitled “Freedom From 
War — The United States Program for Gen- 
eral and Complete Disarmament In a Peace- 
ful World." This proposal duplicated, al- 
most point for point, a similar Russian dis- 
armament proposal. Proposing accomplish- 
ment in three stages, the document suggests 
that all nations participate, but also suggests 
that it would not be Impractical for the 
United States to “set the pace” for other na- 
tions by Initiating unilateral disarmament. 

Now 7277 makes the initial proposal, and 
Congress passed Public Law 87-297 to imple- 
ment these proposals. It was Public Law 87- 
297 that created the infamous U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, and It was 
Public Lay? 89-297 which extended the power 
of that Agency for another 3 years, and which 
gave them another $33 million to spend while 
rendering us defenseless; 7277 states, and let 
me go back to quoting directly: “In order 
to make possible the achievement of ‘com- 
plete disarmament,’ the program sets forth 
the following specific objectives toward which 
nations should direct their efforts. The dis- 
banding of all national armed forces and the 
prohibition of their reestablishment in any 
form whatsoever other than those required 
to preserve internal peace and for contri- 
butions to a United Nations peace force.” 

The elimination from national arsenals of 
all armaments Including all weapons of mass 
destruction and the means for their delivery, 
other than those required for a United Na- 
tions peace force and for maintaining in- 
ternal order. The establishment and effec- 
tive operation of an International 
Disarmament Organization within the frame- 
work of the United Nations to insure com- 
pliance at all times with all disarmament 
obligations: "The negotiating states are 
called upon to develop the program into a 
detailed plan for general and complete dis- 
armament and to continue their efforts with- 
out interruption until the whole program 
has been achieved. To this end, they are to 
Seek the widest possible area of agreement at 
the earliest possible date. At the same time, 
and without prejudice to progress on the 
disarmament program, they are to seek agree- 
ment on those immediate measures which 
would contribute to the common security of 
nations and that could facilitate and form 
part of the total problem." 

Of the three stages, the first stage is 
described as follows: “All states would have 
adhered to a treaty effectively prohibiting the 
testing of nuclear weapons.” Gentlemen, we 
have actually done so, but the Russians 
haven’t. 

“The production of fissionable materials 
for use in weapons would be stopped and 


quantities of such materials from past pro- 
duction would be converted to aonweapons 
uses.” You should have seen this for your- 
selves in the newspapers. The Department 
of Defense stated that America has ceased 
to produce additional nuclear weapons ma- 
terials because bur present stockpiles were 
adequate. 

It further stated that the larger war- 
heads presently In our inventory were, under 
current strategy, "obsolete,” and were being 
converted for use in peaceful applications. 
Russia, on the other hand, is doing just the 
opposite — constructing ever larger warheads, 
and increasing their production to the limit 
of their capability. “States owning nuclear 
weapons would not relinquish control of such 
weapons to any nations not owning them, 
and would not transmit to any such nation 
Information or material necessary for their 
manufacture." Gentlemen, coul 1 not this be 
the reason why we haven’t armed our NATO 
allies? "Strategic nuclear weapons delivery 
vehicles of specified categories and weapons 
designed to counter such vehicles would be 
reduced to agreed levels by equitable and 
balanced steps; their production would be 
discontinued or limited; their testing would 
be limited or halted.” We’ve done this too, 
but Russia hasn’t. 

We have been led down the garden path 
by fuzzy headed legislators who believe that 
man is intellectually and spiritually mature 
enough to capitalize on the United Nations; 
who believe that Communists are human 
enough, and trustworthy enough (In a West- 
ern concept) to do unto us as we are doing 
unto them. One of the local papers carried 
an item on July 16, stating that both Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara, aid Secretary 
of State Rusk had admitted to practicing 
unilateral disarmament in the hope (and I 
quote) “that other nations would follow 
suit.” And, if you still don’t believe that 
we have been disarming, in every sense of 
the word, Just ask yourself what happened 
to: 

The Thor missile, the Redston 3 missile, the 
Jupiter missile, the Atlas miss.le, the Sky- 
bolt missile, the Mobile Mlnuteman missile 
program, the Nike-Zeus antimissile missile, 
the Davy Crockett missile, the Pentomic 
Army plan, the fleet of nuclear aircraft car- 
riers, the fleet of nuclear missile frigates, 
the B-47 program, the B-52 program, the 
B-58 program, the B-70 program, our over- 
seas bases and men, our domes;, ic bases and 
men, including Stead Air Force Base, right 
here in Nevada. It has been claimed on the 
floor of Congress that we are fighting the 
Vietnam war off the shelf. What happens 
when our shelf stocks of weapons are used 
up? 

I 'say that everytime we close a base and 
Russia opens one. 

I say that every time we scrap a plane and 
Russia builds one, 

I say that every time we dismantle a mis- 
sile and Russia assembles one. 

I say that every time we discharge a sol- 
dier and Russia drafts one. 

I say each of these — no matier how “eco- 
nomical” our Government tells, us it might 
b o e ach step puts us one step closer to sur- 
render to a Communist dominated United 
Nations. 

Now, I’ve already spoken longer than I 
should, and I’ve barely skimmed the surface 
of a conspiracy so massive that the mind 
1 boggles at its magnitude. Each of the 
charges I have made, each of the conclusions 
I have drawn, and each of the quotes I have 
cited can be borne out by publ.c documents. 
If there are any of you who would like to 
ask some’ questions on this subject, I will be 
glad to stay around for a short while after 
the meeting. If you would like to do your 
own research, the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee will be happy to pro- 
vide you with all the free literature and re- 


ports you want. In summation, let me say 
tills: if you love America just half as much 
as I do, you will make it a point to become 
familiar with the truth for a change. The 
time is long overdue to get the United States 
out of the United Nations, and the United 
Nations out of the United States. Benjamin 
Franklin once said that, “I believe in Faith, 
but it is Doubt which provides education.” 
Seek out the truth, base your opinions on 
the truth, and then express your opinions 
to your elected Representatives in Washing- 
ton. It’s up tyoUf. Jh^nk you very much. 


ton. It’s up to, you. 

IMMIGRATION V, 


AND NATIONALITY 
ACT 

(Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request 
of Mr. Hutchinson) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this opportunity to express my sup- 
port for H.R. 2580, to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, which re- 
cently passed the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I believe that legislation of this nature 
is long overdue and that its eventual en- 
actment has been a foregone conclusion 
for some time. I should like to con- 
gratulate and express my appreciation 
to the members of the Immigration 
Subcommittee for the constructive work 
they have done in formulating this bill. 
It is the product of many months of hard 
work on their part. 

I have supported this bill because I 
feel that it will place our immigration 
selection system upon a more rational 
basis and one which will better serve the 
needs of this country. The existing na- 
tional origins quota system has resulted 
in an unfair distribution of immigrant 
visas that has been some countries al- 
lotted many more than their needs re- 
quire while other countries have built 
up huge waiting lists. The normal forces 
of supply and demand cannot function 
under such a system. 

The basic inequities in the existing 
quota system have impelled Congress to 
enact numerous laws during the past 
dozen years to meet emergency condi- 
tions. These have included laws for the 
relief of refugees and the victims of nat- 
ural disasters and to assist in the reuni- j 
flcation of families with some of their 
members barred from entrance by over- 
subscribed quotas. 

The bill that passed the House is de- 
signed to take care of problems like these 
as well as to incorporate other improve- 
ments in the law. This legislation em- 
phasizes the importance of reuniting 
families and at the same time, includes 
safeguards to protect the American 
working people from unfair competition 
and the lowering of wages. 

While I supported the bill, I felt that 
it could have been improved by the adop- 
tion of the so-called McGregor amend- 
ment limiting the volume of immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere. Since 
one of the purposes of the legislation is 
to eliminate discrimination based on 
place of birth, I think that we should 
complete the job by eliminating prefer- 
ence based upon the hemisphere in; 
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which a prospective immigrant hap- 
pened to be born. 

The cU/p * predictions that have been 
made claiming that this legislation will 
swamp the country with a new wave of 
immigration are completely without 
foundation. The bill would make a mod- 
erate increase in the total number of 
immigrants admissible. At the same 
time the qualitative controls, excluding 
certain types of immigrants such as sub- 
versives and those likely to become pub- 
lic charges, are retained and even 
strengthened by the bill. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
supported this legislation. 


CLEVELAND SAYS “WELCOME 
ABOARD” Tb DEMOCRATS URG- 
ING PAUSE IN HEADLONG LEGIS- 
LATIVE PACE 

(Mr. CLEVELAND (at the request of 
Mr. Hutchinson) was granted permis- 
sion to extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the growing number of Members 
of Congress who, along with many news 
commentators and private citizens, is 
deeply concerned by the effects of the 
headlong pace of this Congress, I wel- 
come similar expressions of concern from 
the Democratic side. It was with par- 
ticular gratification that I read of the 
letter sent today to the President by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hamil- 
ton] calling for a pause in the pace of 
legislation in order to give the country 
time to digest the massive new programs 
enacted, and, indeed, to find the means 
of paying for them during a period when 
we shall have to meet increasingly heavy 
military obligations. 

When we Republicans raise these 
points, the tendency is to dismiss our 
commentary as partisan carping, in spite 
of the gravity of the issue to the Nation. 
So, it is very good to see that similar con- 
cerns are being voiced by Members of 
the majority. Perhaps the views of the 
gentleman from Indiana, who is presi- 
dent of the, organization of first-term 
Democrats,, will receive a more sympa- 
thetic hearing. I say to the gentleman, 
“Welcome aboard.” While I hope that 
my endorsement of his position does not 
weaken his case with the powers that be, 
I must say that I think he was absolutely 
right when he wrote the President that: 

It is time to pause. We must take time to 
work out the most efficient administration 
(of these programs) . Budgetary limitations 
must be kept in mind, especially with the 
uncertain costs of continuing our effort in 
Vietnam, 

FEDERAL SALARY ADJUSTMENT 
. . ^CT OF 10(55 

(Mr .' BROYHILL of Virginia, (at ' the 
request of Mr. Hutchinson) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record' and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr. 
Speaker! orrSepteinber' 13 I sent a Tetter 
notifying all Members that I proposed 

No. 169 8 


to offer an amendment to the Federal 
Salary Adjustment Act of 1965 eliminat- 
ing the 11-step pay structure for em- 
ployees of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I now have the amend- 
ment prepared, and, in order that every 
Member may have the opportunity to 
read it before it is offered, I have asked 
that it be printed in full here along with 
the text of my September 13 letter, as 
follows: 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., September 13, 2965. 
Dear Colleagues: Simplification of Mem- 
bers’ staff salary allowance will be the sub- 
ject of an amendment I will Bubmit on the 
floor when H.R. 10281, the Federal Salary 
Adjustment Act of 1965, is considered dur- 
ing the week of September 13. 

The ridiculously complicated and confus- 
ing salary system should he repealed. Many 
Members In voicing criticism have expressed 
the opinion that the purpose of the present 
system was to make our staff salaries appear 
smaller. Aside from this being a reflection 
on the Congress, no one is fooled by It. The 
press has repeatedly attacked it as deceptive 
and has reported the gross allowance used by 
each office as well as the gross pay received 
by individual employees. 

Eleven steps of computation are now 
needed to convert basic pay into gross pay. 
The increase for congressional employees in 
section 114 of H.R. 10281 would Install a 
12th step. 

My amendment will provide that a gross 
staff salary amount be established. The al- 
lowance under my amendment will he equal 
to the maximum now attained by any com- 
bination of basics plus the 4.5-percent pay 
raise in H.R. 10281. Each Member may then 
adjust the gross salaries in his office at his 
discretion. It will set a precedent for future 
raises to increase the total allowance rather 
than individual salaries. 

The amendment will set the maximum 
payable to any one person at the present 
gross limit plus 4.5 percent. It will not 
change the limits on total number of em- 
ployees allowed. It applies solely to those 
employed on the office staff of individual 
Members. However, it is obvious that your 
support of this amendment would encourage 
the Committee on House Administration to 
take similar action in behalf of other em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives. 

I hope you will join with me in eliminat- 
ing an archaic, cumbersome feature in our 
disbursing methods and gain greater flexi- 
bility and simplicity in the operation of our 
Individual offices. 

Sincerely, 

Joel T. Broyhill. 


Amendment Offered by Mr. Broyhill of 
Virginia to H.R. 10281 
(Amendment fixing on an aggregate (gross) 
rate basis the clerk hire allowance of House 
Members and the compensation rates of 
employees in House Members’ offices; and 
providing that 1 salaries of employees of 
House Members be fixed in all aases by 
actiofl of the individual Member rather 
■ than by law and paid from clerk hire) 
Page 29, immediately following line 4, in- 
sert: ‘"This subsection shall not apply to any 
employee paid from the clerk hire of a Mem- 
ber or Resident Commissioner of the House 
of Representatives.” 

On page 29, immediately following the pe- 
riod at the end of line 14, insert: “This 
subsection shall _not_ apply to the compensa- 
tion of any employee paid from the clerk 
hire of a Member or Resident Commissioner 
of the House of Representatives.” 


On page 80, immediately following line 14, 
Insert the following: 

“(I) Beginning with the effective date of 
this section — 

“(1) the annual rate of compensation of 
each employee paid on such effective date 
from the clerk hire of a Member or Resident 
Commissioner of the House of Representa- 
tives shall be a single per annum rate in an 
amount which is equal to the sum of the 
annual basic compensation of such employee 
in effect immediately prior to such effective 
date and the rate of his additional compen- 
sation in effect immediately prior to such 
effective date; and 

"(2) the annual rate of compensation of 
any employee paid from the clerk hire -of a 
Member or Resident Commissioner of the 
House of Representatives whose compensa- 
tion is fixed or adjusted on or after such 
effective date shall be a single per annum 
rate constituting his total rate of compensa- 
tion. 

“(g) Section 11(a) of the Legislative Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956, as amended (2 U.S.C. 
60g-l), Is amended to read as follows: 

“■(a) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the clerk hire of each Member 
and Resident Commissioner of the House of 
Representatives shall he at a single per an- 
num (gross) rate, as follows; 

“‘(1) in the case of each Member and 
Resident Commissioner the population of 
whose constituency is less than five hundred 
thousand (as currently estimated by the Bu- 
reau of the Census) , such single per annum 
(gross) rate shall he $69,130.69; and 

"•(2) in the case of each Member and 
Resident Commissioner the population of 
whose constituency ’is five hundred thou- 
sand or more (as currently estimated by the 
Bureau of the Census) , such single per 
annum (gross) rate shall he $75,827.74. 

No person shall be paid from such clerk 
hire at a single per annum (gross) rate In 
excess of $19,303.51. Not more than one 
person shall be paid at a single per annum 
(gross) rate of $19,303.51 from such clerk 
hire at any one time.’ 

“(h) The amounts specified In section 
11(a) of the Legislative Appropriation Act, 
1956, as amended by subsection (g) of this 
section, shall each be increased by an 
amount equal to the amount of the Increase 
provided by subsection (a) of this section. 

“(i) The amendment made by subsection 
(g) of this section shall not be construed 
to — 

“(1) reduce the amount of clerk hire 
which any Member or Resident Commis- 
sioner is receiving immediately prior to the 
effective date of such amendment; 

“(2) limit or otherwise affect any author- 
ity for the making of any appointment to, 
or for fixing or adjusting the compensation 
for, any position for which the compen- 
sation is paid from the clerk hire of a 
Member or Resident Commissioner; 

"(3) affect the continuity of employment 
<xt, or reduce the compensation of, any 
employee paid from such clerk hire; or 

“(4) affect the authority provided by H. 
Res. 294, Eighty-eighth Congress, as contin- 
ued by H. Res. 7, Eighty-ninth Congress, for 
the employment of an additional clerk by any 
Member or Resident Commissioner." 


HOME RULE LEGISLATION FOR 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (at the 
request of Mr. Hutchinson) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, unfortunately, as the result of 
a petition discharging the Committee 
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Otv of Columbia from fur- and nonsequltures Is a scare document and 

ther^SOQ^decation of home rule.legis- 18 little more than pieayunish argument. 
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of home rule . legis- 
lation, the Committee on theJDistriet of 
Columbia had, to bring the hearings to 
an abrupt close. 

There were many, many witnesses 
awaiting the opportunity to testify on 
soWect who were unable 
to have, the benefit of oral testimony 
and cross examination. 

Some of these individuals .and orga- 
nizations did submit their statements for 
the record which I hope the Members 
vrtll take the time to read. However, 
there is one particular statement, sub- 
mitted.,l» John M.. Kyle n, executive 
vice president of the Kalorama Citizens 
Association of the. District of Columbia, 
which I would like to read here and urge 
that all who read this Record note care- 
fully. 

Colonel Kyle’s statement reads as 
follows: 

Statement of Knx II, Executive 

Vice President, the Kaeokama Citizens 
Associajicn or the District of Columbia 
Mr. CShalrmao, I ain" John M. Kyle n, 
executive vice president of the Kalorama 
Citizens Association, The association was 
organized in 1919 and there are about 26,000 
people In the area served by the organiza- 
tion. By profession I am a legislative re- 
heard? consultant. , j .have .been a citizen 
Of this area for more than 30 years. From 
1919 to. date our association, has supported 
the present form of District of Columbia 
government. 

I have been a student of retrocession all 
during my residence here. I supported the 
Kyle retrocession bill In the 88th Congress 
and. I how support the Broyhill bill, H.R. 
10264. f may also say that for the past 
several years I have been preparing a source 
booh of District of Columbia history. 

Mr. Chairman, I support retrocession of 
the District to Maryland because It is the 
only lawful, way under the Constitution to 
provide self-government for the people of 
the District of Columbia, Any other means 
would .require a constitutional amen dm ent 
Once Mfy iuformed, however, I seriously 
doubt ft the people of this country, or the 
seyem States, would ever consent to plac- 
ing the vast complex of the National Capital 
under a local government, regardless of 
form, to rule over It. 

There can be ho question, however, about 
the legality of Mr. Broyhill’s plan. We have 
the unshakable precedent of 1846 when the 
Virginia portion of the original District was 
retroceded to Virginia. That was 120 years 
ago. In the 88th Congress there was con- 
siderable support for the Kyi bill In this 
committee ( and even the present president 
of the. Boajrd ,of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia placed the entire Com- 
mission <?h record as having a favorable 
attitude, toward the bill. 

. As was to be expected, however, the Com- 
missioner’s favorable remarks touched off 
violent newspaper opposition, and one paper 
editorialized that every public official in 
Maryland was against the bill. But when 
the editor was asked to furnish the names 
of such officials the request was not granted. 
The facts are that the people of Maryland 
nor the general assembly thereof have never 
had an opportunity to pass upon the ques- 
tion and the recent curbstone remarks of 
the Governor of that State, while a bit witty, 
have no meaning. 

Then the Attorney General of the United 
States stepped In and furnished the com- 
mittee a voluminous adverse report on the 
Kyi bill and upon which the opponents of 
the Broyhlll bill now rely. That biased and 
colored report filled throughout with trivia 


He cites numerous Instances, in disregard 
of the 1846 precedent, where retrocession 
might be Illegal or unconstitutional once 
it la placed before the courts, but in an- 
other place, and apparently to save face, he 
tells the Committee that tiie Department at 
Justice Is not passing on the constitution- 
ality of the bill since Buck must be left to 
the courts. 

One argument against the Kyi bill was that 
retrocession would make Sliver Spring a 
larger city than Baltimore. This was thrown 
in, no doubt, for Baltimore’s consumption; 
but how does the Attorney General know 
that Maryland would not fragment the ceded 
territory by constituting one or more new 
counties and by chartering new cities and 
towns in the ceded territory? Certainly 
Georgetown would ask for the restoration of 
Its 1764 charter. The report Is as silent as 
death on the fact that retrocession would 
give Maryland two or possibly three addi- 
tional seats in the House of Representatives 
and many more seats in th ; Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly not to mention that the tax 
revenues paid by an additional half million 
people. 

In the report the Attorney General at- 
tempts to throw out another scare by pre- 
tending" that the status of wills and title 
deeds would be legally a Tec ted. But he 
doesn’t say how? Does he not know that 
these have never presented any trouble with 
the transference of other Jurisdictions during 
our long history? 

As another scare he pretends that the 
transference of public utilities corporations 
might bring on fatal consequences. 

Although Mr. Broyhill’s bill would make 
that question moot the Attorney General 
points out that It would be necessary for 
the District to obtain a permit from Mary- 
land to put on an inaugural parade — as if 
such parades hold status In law. The Indi- 
cation is, I suppose, that Maiyland might not 
Issue the permit so that we couldn't inaugu- 
rate a President. 

In Justification of the report the Attorney 
General claims that with its three electoral 
votes the District of Columbia holds a life 
or death stranglehold over the election of a 
President. He cites the th 'ee instances of 
presidential elections being thrown Into the 
House of Representatives. How stupid does 
he believe you gentlemen to be? Since when 
has the most arduous partisan ever claimed 
that the District has a tie-breaking status? 
And If the same three electoral votes should 
be transferred to Maryland could the result 
not be the same In any close election? How 
can any Attorney General foresee the result 
of any election when the nr Lost noted poll- 
sters have often been wrong? Perhaps the 
Attorney General has been reading some old 
preelection copies of the Literary Digest. 

Actually the most energetic opponents of 
retrocession have not scored a single point 
against Mr. Broyhill’s bill, foi the simple fact 
that law, precedent, and history are against 
them. Do the opponents really want com- 
plete self-government plus real voting rep- 
resentation In the Senate an d the House of 
Representatives or do they :-ather not seek 
to set up an illegal single party government 
In the District of Columbia with an uncon- 
stitutional method of financing It as contem- 
plated by the Senate-passed bill, S. 1118? Do 
they not Intend to establish a political ma- 
chine with all the evils of a spoils system? 

If the Senate-passed bill should become 
law what may we expect? 

The bill does not provic.e employment 
security for the thousands of present Dis- 
trict employees. It authorizes the new gov- 
ernment to Institute its owr. merit system. 

It is generally known that those who would 
control the new government are bitter 


means the ultimate destruction of that force 
and Its replacement with loyal machine but 
Inexperienced personnel and civilian review 
boards such as are advocated by race agita- 
tors, bleeding hearts, and do-gooders about 
the country. 

If the crime situation is bad now, what 
are we to expect under the new government? 

Although proponents of the Senate bill 
claim that employees of the new government 
will be protected by the Hatch Act, such 
simply Isn’t the case. These employees will, 
to all intents and purposes, become cogs in 
the political machine — if they are to survive. 
As the bill Is drawn this is inescapable. 

The city government payrolls will be 
doubled in less than 2 years. There is no 
limitation so that the city council can create 
as many new positions as it sees fit. 

There can be no question about it, the 
new government will institute and enlarge 
welfare and poverty programs that will prac- 
tically make every District resident eligible 
for some form of relief or handout. The 
man in the house will be here to stay. 
Prostitutes, homosexuals, and dope pushers 
could ride the relief roles without detection. 
There will be no sincere effort to promote 
training programs looking to the rehabili- 
tation of the unskilled and placing them in 
self-respecting and gainful employment. 
The outright dole will be the order of the 
day. 

The National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion will not have veto power over the new 
zoning commission; the Federal Government 
which owns one-half of the District laud 
area will have no representation on the city 
council nor the zoning commission. This Is 
absolutely preposterous. To protect the 
Federal interest it will be vitally necessary 
for the Congress to intervene from time to 
time. Not only should at least two members 
of the city council be representatives of the 
Federal Government, at least two members 
of the zoning commission should also be 
Federal officials. Under this impossible 
situation but little imagination is required 
to envision the numerous conflicts that are 
certain to arise. 

Spokesmen for the Senate bill have indi- 
cated that the new government will emerge 
on a public housing program that staggers 
the Imagination. Apparently such housing 
Rud rent subsidies are to be provided for 
all applicants regardless of means. The "im- 
poverished” have been led to expect this 
utopia and thus we are to have a welfare 
city on a scale beyond the wildest dreams of 
the most dedicated Socialist. 

What about the elected school board pro- 
vided for by the Senate bill? What have 
the potential leaders In the new government 
led us to expect? 

This board will scrap the present progres- 
sive building program and will launch its 
own program that would break the treasury 
of a Croesus or of any ancient Persian prince. 

The people who would make up this new 
board are pledged to abolish the track sys- 
tem so that gifted pupils will be compelled 
to waste their time and talents while grouped 
with those of less brilliance. There Is noth- 
ing new or revolutionary about this system. 

It Just makes for commonsense. 

Those who will control the new board 
would eliminate discipline In the schools 
by pulverizing corporal punishment for which 
there Is no known substitute. 

They will immediately gerrymander the 
school districts and start bussing school- 
children from one side of the city to the 
other to promote school integration which 
no law or court decision now requires. 

The Superintendent of Schools will no 
doubt be required to put on a chef’s apron 
and operate a chain of restaurants to feed 
every “hungry” pupil in the city, including 
breakfast as It Is to be presumed that there 
Is no food for them In their homes. More 


enemies of our police department and this than that, the city weUareprogmm'ls^m! 
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tion reverses decisions an3 procedures 
of' long-standing made by the Commis- 
sion in aujhqjjiidng particular refuges, 
and In providing for disposal of refuges 
purchased with duck stamp moneys in 
accordance with Commission actions of 
the past! " 

It should be remembered that there 
are many refuges and lands within ref- 
uges that were brought into the national 
wildlife refuge system, by means other 
than specific action oh the part of the 
Migratory Bird 'Commission. Many 
wildlife refuge areas — game and wildlife 
ranges, for example— were created by 
Executive order or by transfer of lands 
from other Government agencies and 
many of these areas have broader na- 
tional wildlife conservation purposes 
than that of facilitating the conservation 
of migratory birds. 

It may well be that there are units in 
our wildlife refuge system which, hav- 
ing outlived their usefulness as wildlife 
and waterfowl habitats, should be elimi- 
nated or reduced — despite the fact that 
the basic statute, the Migratory Bird 
Commission Act provides in its title for 
the acquisition of these areas of land 
and water "in perpetuity.” Nevertheless, 
the Secretary’s action or determination 
as the case may be raises questions of 
public policy. 

I think it should be remembered, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is a program set up by 
the Congress and administered by a 
Commission created by the Congress, as 
trustees for the funds of American duck 
hunters ,and other contributing conser- 
vationists who came to us arid asked that 
we provide a duck stamp and use the 
proceeds to acquire necessary land for 
migratory bird refuges. 

In addition, we are trustees of the 
funds of organizations and private indi- 
dividuals, who have contributed millions 
of dollars for acquisition, and in some 
cases development, of these refuges. 

As trustees of the funds of duck hunt- 
ers, private Individuals, and conserva- 
tion groups, It follows that there is a very 
definite congressional responsibility 
when it comes to removing these lands 
from our national wildlife rqfuge system. 

For this reason the proposed authority 
of the Commission to oversee the disposal 
of refuge land has been broadened, in my 
bill, to include all lands in the refuge 
system, rather than merely those lands 
which were brought, in through specific 
Commission action. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that intro- 
duction of this legislation will serve to 
Check this move to eliminate needed 
existing refuges, and will lead to a better 
and a more systematic method of over- 
seeing the operation of all refuges. It is 
time that the proper role of the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Commission be 
fully recognized. - 


THE GUILTY IN CALIFORNIA 

tfa (Jfc jgA-ff goiWERi .(at the request of 
' if'^.jaj'anied permission 

to this point in 

"the Record and to. "include extraneous 

matter.) . . ; , ' ' 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr." Speaker, 


there are times when an item appears In 
print that so perfectly reflects your own 
views that you can only say, “I wish I 
had said that.” Such an article was 
James J. Kilpatrick’s column in the 
Evening Star of August 20. 

I would like to make it a part of the 
Record against the day when the flood 
of crocodile tears has ebbed and the true 
culprits are searched for. The answer 
is right here for any who seek it: 

All week long, the leading bleeding hearts 
of the Great Society have been wetting down 
the ashes of Los Angeles with tears for the 
poor oppressed. We have been fairly awash 
in tales of Watts, the palm-lined ghetto, 
with its unemployment, its crime, its in- 
comes below $4,000. 

“The guilt lies on us all,” said one lugubri- 
ous professor, gazing sadly Into the camera. 
And he began to talk of frustrations that 
Just had to find catharsis. 

Twaddle. The guilt for this criminal an- 
archy in Los Angeles is direct, immediate, 
and personal, as guilt must always be If the 
first essentials of our law still count for any- 
thing. And if guilt is to be extended in. 
some sort of metaphysical conjecture, then 
let the guilt lie squarely upon such philoso- 
phers as the Reverend Martin Luther King 
and President Johnson. 

What did the Negro apologists of our time 
expect? How could they have been surprised 
by these events? Have they never heard of 
the harvest that is reaped by men who sow 
the wind? 

For the last 5 years or more, Dr. King 
has been going up and down the country, 
preaching his own brand of ever-loving an- 
archy. His is the gospel that tells his sim- 
ple-minded people to violate the laws they 
feel In their hearts to be wrong. What Is 
the guilt that lies today on Dr. King? 

Dr. King is not alone. Over this same 
period, we have seen the White House itself 
and our Central Government as a whole con- 
tribute to a cynical disrespect for old insti- 
tutions. The Constitution, once regarded as 
the supreme law of the land, has been pro- 
gressively reduced to the merest scrap of 
paper. This Republic was founded in part, 
at least, upon respect for the ancient rights 
of private property; this was the oldest hu- 
man right of them all, but Congress and the 
courts have let it erode away. Is It any 
wonder that the Los Angeles insurrectionists 
put private property to the torch? 

Over the last 10 years, the American Negro 
has been singled out for a fulsome solicitude 
that has done him a terrible disservice. 
Through every conceivable device of law and 
politics, the Negro has been artificially puffed 
up, protected, pampered, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and excessively admired, He 
has been the particular object of public hous- 
ing, poverty programs, Job preferment, and 
aid for his illegitimate offspring. In the 
sanctified name of “civil rights,” he has been 
excused for criminal conduct that in any 
other set of facts would have drawn 30 days 
on the roads. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, casting precedent to the winds, 
pardons hundreds of trespassers, disturbers 
of the peace, and violators of the rights of 
other men. — pardons them with a wave of 
judicial wands. What guilt lies on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States? 

It is high time in this country to cut 
through the fatty sentimentality, the phony 
guilt, the couch-ridden recriminations. If 
rhetorical questions are to be asked, should 
we not inquire if the status of the Negro, a 
century after emancipation. Is entirely the 
fault of white society? Entirely? Or is a 
large part of this squarely the fault of the 
Negro people themselves? 

^It is said that the Negro has been kept 
down by the devices of segregation, and 
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doubtless there is truth in this. But the 
whole of the proposition never is examined. 
Were all Negroes kept down? Or were many 
Negroes too lazy to get up? Say what you 
will about the South (it is not the South 
where whole cities go up In the flames of In- 
surrection) , the American Negro has had two 
generations of reasonable opportunity In the 
unsegregated North and West. How has he 
develop'ed’the opportunities put before him? 
In squalor, in apathy. In crime, In cadging 
off the welfare, In dropping out of integrated 
schools, in breeding swarms of children out 
of wedlock. This Is the sorry record. And 
now, In Los Angeles, we witness barbarian 
hordes. 

What is the remedy? It is to treat the 
Negro like a white man. God knows his race 
has done little enough to deserve a fate so 
difficult and demanding. This is to expect 
of the Negro, first of all, work; and then 
self-restraint; obedience to law; respect for 
authority; creative imagination, right con- 
duct. It is to expect of him some capacity 
for leadership, some positive contribution 
to the communities he lives In, some sense 
of common decency In the maintenance of 
neighborhoods. This is the white man’s 
world — a world that earns its way, accepts 
responsibilities, knows failure, knows success, 
and does not search for somewhere else to 
lay a personal blame. 

Plenty of Negroes have shown they under- 
stand these elementary obligations. Especi- 
ally in the South, a Negro middle class is 
rising, buying property, entering public life, 
setting a fine example of civic responsibility. 
Elsewhere in the country, examples multiply 
of individual excellence. If only the do- 
gooders will stop expecting too much of the 
Negro too soon. If only they will learn 
that pampering and special privilege and 
legislative crutches cannot do the job. If 
only they will understand that the character 
of a backward people cannot he tempered in 
Molotov cocktails. 

Respect for law, respect for property, re- 
spect for the rights of others— these have 
to come first. And these must be enforced 
by the courts and by the suddenly stiffened 
demands of a fed-up society. The guilt for 
these outrages lies upon individual arsonists, 
hoodlums, vandals, thieves. Try them. And 
then turn to the political and Intellectual 
leaders who need forgiveness more: they 
know not what they do. 


SOUTH BEND, END., PROJECT HEAD 
START 

(Mr. BRADEMUS (at the request of 
Mr. Roosevelt) was granted permis- 
sion to extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a suc- 
cessful Project Head Start program con- 
ducted this summer in South Bend, Ind., 
is graphically described in the following 
account that appeared in the South 
Bend, Ind., Tribune on August 15, 1965. 

Mr. Birdsell, author of the article, 
makes two telling points that I draw to 
the attention of my colleagues. First, he 
says: 

There was agreement that the Head Start 
graduates have a better chance for success in 
kindergarten and subsequent progress. 

Second, he writes: 

However, staff members did agree they were 
given rather complete freedom by Federal 
officials. There was no Interference In the 
classroom as such or In many other program 
aspects. 

The article follows: 
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South Bend Educators Give 90 Undebprivi- 

leged Children a Genuine “Head Start 
(By Roger Blrdfeelff 

Bringing order out of ctaoe' lias BeenT a. 
■Unique privilege for a small band of South 
Bend, educators and their assistants this 
Bumttter. ’ 1 

Bn 8 weeks, they have given 66 underprivi- 
leged children a genuine head start when 
they enter kindergarten this fall. 

"Now, they' can follow directions. They 
can llstep. What more could you want?” 
Mrs. Lucia Howe asked. 

Mrs, Hjjwet-rpeaks from experience. She Is 
a veteran, kindergarten teacher at Navarre 
School, * ^ . 

mglity 1 Weeks ago In a Harrison School 
’tiS Sb lPjptugpiters, whom 
many w6uIS‘ , Kave r dismissed as' Impossible to 

edvioate- ' T ; 

Starting literally from scratch, she and her 
colleagues are £6nylnc6d' rime, patience, ahd 
motley Wisely expended can reclaim children 
almoBtr automatically rejected by American 
education praciices*of the past. 

The mqney In this case, $13,275, came from 
the Federal Government under the Economic 
Opportunity Act’ of 1964. 

The time arid' patience came from the en- 
tire JocSTproJect staff, headed "by Mrs. Sylvia 
ivhftmer. ahd, rather unexpectedly, the pa- 
rents of the children themselves. 

In an informal discussion Tast week, the 
final one of the program, iSyefal of the pro- 
fessional, staff members” agreed the success- 
ful involvement of parents was their key to 

\ 

1 ?Asiaw& cohetaiATfi 

Parehtal cooperation could and did reduce 
Itself “to the” stark necessity of getting the 
child out of bed and to 'the Bus which car- 
ried him to the school.' (Three classes each 
St Hwrlson and Studebaker School.) 

It coujd arid did expand to Introduction 
of the' whole Idea of education as a good 
thing to families with a whole Inheritance 
of economip cultural and emotional deprlva- 

ti°n. , 

“There Is a fear in simply going to school, 
of meeting the teacher and the whole proc- 
ess of education," Mrs. Carol Davis, who 
handled one of the Studebaker classes, re- 
marked. 

Staff members said the Importance of get- 
ting the parents concerned. Interested and 
active In the child’s eductaion cannot be 
overstated. . 

“With possibly one exception, we found 
that when the parents were Interested the 
child was more successful In the program,” 
Richard Matthews, staff psychologist, re- 
ported. 

. Mrs. tVhitmer said persistent but highly 
Informal contacts with the home were very 
successful and became standard practice al- 
most from the start. 

Teachers and other staff members would 
visit Individual homes during the after- 
noons and evenings. During the mornings, 
when classes” were in session, parents were 
Invited Jn for extended visits, one or two 
at a time, not In large groups. 

Parents on these visits were encouraged 
to assist In ’classroom activities, to stay for 
the lunch .which,;. was part; of the program 
and to go on “field trips* outside the clase- 
room. : ’ ' ; .. ' : 

Staff members found the developing In- 
teraction between the child, the school and 
the homg where parents became concerned 
on® of the most fruitful consequences' of 
the program. 

Richard Brocker, a case worker for the 
St. Joseph County Department of Public 
Welfare whet Worked closely with the pro- 
gram, said there were instances of “young- 
sters almost attacking their parents” to be- 
come Interested. 

Staff members agreed that economically 
depressed, undereducated parents whose 


energies are concentrated on buoly making 
a living can be motivated not only to toler- 
ation but assisting In the education of their 
children. 

PREKINDERGARTEN TRAISING 

They agreed that the sense ot self-discip- 
line, the increased "attention span,” so 
vital to the more formal education of later 
years can be developed In a pre kindergarten 
age group of reasonable native Intelligence 
whatever the social background. 

Mrs. Whitmer spoke of an approach delib- 
erately “unstructured to work toward the 
structured program” which the child will 
enter in the kindergarten. 

Staff members agreed that the first 2 weeks 
were quite chaotic in the ckssroom, but 
gradually a sense 6f order developed. A visi- 
tor to several rooms in the final week found 
an atmosphere of order, purpose and activity 
typical of the normal kindergarten. 

Frankly, as Matthews said, the program at- 
tempted to “send these children Into kinder- 
garten with the middle-class background 
they do not receive In their homes.” 

Staff observations and formal testing re- 
sults “show a definite move towards a 
middle-class norm in these students,” Mat- 
thews reported. 

A NATIONAL EFFORT 

Head Start here was part of a national 
effort this summer and was one aspect of 
President Johnson’s war .on poverty under 
the Economic Opportunity Act. 

Nationally, there has been criticism of the 
crash aspects of the program. Critics say It 
attempted to take In too man?- youngsters, 
about 560,000; ran too short a time, and was 
not thought out sufficiently. 

These pitfalls appear to have been avoided 
locally to a certain extent by deliberate re- 
striction of the intlal enrollment to 90 stu- 
dents and in selection of staff. 

Mrs. Whitmer operates her own private 
nursery school during the regular school 
term. The six classroom teachers were drawn 
from the experienced kindergarten and pri- 
mary faculty of the public schools. 

Nevertheless, and despite the considerable 
successes, staff members said there Is definite 
room for Improvement in the future on the 
basis of the experience of the last 8 weeks. 

. MORE TIME NEEDED 

More time Is the basic need from the staff 
viewpoint. Staff members felt keenly the 
termination of the program just at the 
point when, they felt, the children were 
ready for even greater strides. 

The children will be entering kindergarten 
In the fall, but staff members were worried 
they might be lost and regress Ln a situation 
of about 35 students and one teacher. 

In staff discussions, the need for starting 
the program earlier, perhaps running it 
through the regular school year ln whole or 
in part was urged, though the resulting prob- 
lems of finance and housing were recognized, 

Despite these concerns, there was agree- 
ment that the Head Start graduates have a 
better chance for success ln kindergarten and 
subsequent progress. 

“If we have saved only five of these chil- 
dren from educational failure :n the future, 
then we have justified the spending of nearly 
$14,000,” Matthews declared. 

READY TO EXPAND PROJECT 

Staff members also felt they were how 
ready for a program taking in more students 
than the 90 ln the Initial project. No one 
doubted that more than 90 prekindergarten 
youngsters could qualify. 

There was also a feeling that enrollment 
should be based not Just on an economic 
standard, that educational deprivation can 
result from other factors. The Federal act 
restricts enrollment to children from families 
with an annual income of $2,0)0 or less. 

If there was Initial chaos ln the classroom, 
there was a feeling of rather persistant chaos 


ln Washington. Materials, particularly 
standardized tests, sent out from Washing- 
ton were frequently late. 

The staff said the 1-week training ses- 
sion at Purdue University, Lafayette, dictated 
by Washington, suffered from lack of plan- 
ning. They felt Head Start succeeded here 
because of local knowledge and experience 
rather than as a result of direction from 
above. 

NO FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 

However, staff members did agree they 
were given rather complete freedom by Fed- 
eral officials. There was no Interference in 
the classroom as such or in many other pro- 
gram aspects. 

Mrs. Whitmer said one of the major lessons 
of the Initial program was the Importance 
of an earlier effort to start Immunization 
against communicable disease and health Im- 
provement generally. 

(On the other hand, Mrs. Whitmer said, 
left to the parents, immunization would not : 
have started ln most cases and the child could 
not have entered kindergarten this fall as 
a result. All but six children were started 
on immunization by last week.) 

The real importance of the three assistants 
assigned to each classroom teacher was rather 
a revelation to the professional staff. Indeed, 
they thought even more assistance would be 
desirable ln the future. 

“step” gives help 

Mrs. Whitmer said one of the pleasantest 
surprises of the program was the success in 
the classroom assistant role of several teen- 
agers enrolled In the Step program. 

Step gives teenagers who have dropped out 
of school or are potential dropouts part-time 
employment, Intensive counseling and the: 
chance to resume schooling ln some form. It 
is also supported by the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act. 

Step enrollees are from low income families 
like the Head Start youngsters, and Mrs. 
Whitmer said the older youths appeared to 
be learning as much from their experience as 
the youngsters they were helping educate. 

Another key to success, Mrs. Whitmer said,: 
was the close cooperation of the two welfare 
case workers. Broecker and Dean Burket, 
particularly ln contacts with the parents. 

Initially, they helped select the students 
for the program, but then were assigned to 
follow-up work on a part-time basis. Mrs. 
Whitmer said the decision to continue their 
' services was one of the most important made 
locally. 


(Mr. BINGHAM (at the request of Mr; 
Roosevelt) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat-j 
ter.) 

[Mr. BINGHAM’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 



MENT TO H.R. 
IGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY ACT OP 1965 
(Mr. GONZALEZ (at the request of Mr. 
Roosevelt) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, or at the earliest appropriate time, 
I intend to introduce an amendment to 
H.R. 2580, the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1965. My amendment 
would permit the naturalization as 
citizens of persons over 50 years of age 
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who have been living in the United States 
for at least 20 years. 

i The. amendment would relieve the per- 
sdps Effected from certain hardships im- 
posed upon them because of the present 
wording of section 312 (1) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. The lan- 
guage of the amendment is the same as 
the bill which 1 first introduced last year 
and which I have reintroduced this year, 
H.R, 3932. Last year, the hill won wide 
support, in fact, bipartisan support. I 
am hopeful that those who received it 
well last year will give it the same amount 
of consideration during the present de- 
bate. ' 

Section 312 now provides for a literacy 
test for all persons wishing to become 
naturalized as American citizens. Sub- 
section (1) of section 312 contains a pro- 
viso excepting any person who on the 
effective date of the act is over 50 years 
of age and has been living in the United 
States for periods totaling 20 years. The 
crucial words in the proviso are “on the 
effective date of this act,” These words 
create a closed end classification bene- 
fiting only those persons who came to 
the United States prior to December 24, 
1932, that is, 20 years preceding “the 
effective date of this act.” My amend- 
ment would simply change the language 
of 312(1) to read “at the time of his 
petition for naturalization.” The 
change in language would create an open 
end classification, allowing persons to 
fall within the exception when they have 
lived in the United States for at least 
,20 years, even though they may have 
come in after 1932. , . , ^ . 

background or section 312 <i> 

Prior to 1950 the immigration and na- 
tionality law did not contain a literacy 
requirement. There was a requirement 
under the 1940 act that persons who 
wished to become naturalized must speak 
the English language. But there was no 
requirement that he be able to read and 
write in English. Section 304 of the 1940 
act contained the following language; 

Sec. 304, No person except as otherwise 
provided In this act shall hereafter be natu- 
ralized as a citizen of the United States upon 
his own petition who cannot speak the Eng- 
lish language. — 

But let me emphasize again that this 
requirement meant only that the person 
know how to speak English, and not 
that he read and write in English. 

The literacy requirement for natrali- 
zation was first introduced in to the law 
with the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950. Section 30 of the 1950 act 
• contained a proviso stating : 

Sec. ,30. * * * this requirement shall not 
apply to * * * any person who, on the date 
of approval of this amendment, is over 50 
years of age and has been legally residing 
In the United^ States for 20, years. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act 
6f 1952 reepacted this literacy require- 
1 meni with a similar proviso in section 
31?. I Thus, in effect, in 1952 the exemp- 
tion jvas updated by 2 years, ' Under the 
1950 act only persons who came into this 
country, prior to 1930 could benefit from 
the exemption/ Under the 1952 act, as 
I have pointed out, persons must' have 
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entered the United States prior to 1932 
in order to come under the exemption. 

EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT LAW 

The pertinent portions of the present 
law follows: 

Sec. 312. No person except as otherwise 
provided In this title shall hereafter be nat- 
uralized as a citizen of the United States upon 
his own petition who cannot demonstrate 
(1) an understanding of the English lan- 
guage, including an ability to read, write, and 
speak words In ordinary usage in the Eng- 
lish language: Provided, That this require- 
ment shall not apply to any person physi- 
cally unable to comply therewith, If other- 
wise qualified to he naturalized, or to any per- 
son who on the effective date of this Act, is 
over 50 years of age and has been living In 
the United States for periods totaling 20 
years. 

As I have previously indicated the only 
change in the existing law that my 
amendment would make would be to take 
out the phrase “on the effective date of 
this act” and to substitute the words “at 
the time of his petition for naturaliza- 
tion,” My amendment would not elimi- 
nate. the literacy requirement. All that 
it does is to eliminate the arbitrary date 
of 1932 as the year in which persons must 
have come into the United States in 
order to come within the proviso ex- 
empting persons over 50 years of age 
who have been here for at least 20 years. 

The effect of the present law is this: 
if a man emigrated from Mexico to the 
United States in 1932 and is now over 
50 years old, he may be naturalized as 
a citizen even though he cannot read and 
write English. This is because he has 
resided in this country at least 20 years 
preceding the 1952 act. In fact such a 
man would have resided in this country 
for 32 years. But if this same man came 
into the country from Mexico in 1933, or 
1934, or 1940, or any time after 1932, he 
can never qualify for naturalization if 
he cannot read and’ write English. He 
may live in the United States for 20 
years, or 25 years, or 30 years. He may 
be 50 years old, or 60 years old, or 70 
years old. He may have had children 
born to him In the United States. He 
may have raised his family and seen his 
children, who are citizens because they 
were born here, go off to fight and maybe 
die for America. He may have grand- 
children and even great grandchildren 
Who are citizens of the United States, 
yet, he will never come within the 
exemption set out in section 312(1) sim- 
ply because he entered the United States 
after 1932. 

Of course, this applies to persons who 
came to the United States from other 
countries. I have used Mexico as an 
example because in my hometown of 
San Antonio and throughout my dis- 
trict, and in south Texas and other 
places along the Mexican border there 
are a number of persons who fall into 
the category I have outlined. There are 
people in these areas from Mexico who 
are more than 50 years old and who 
have lived here for more than 20 years. 
I received one letter from a man who 
is 71 years old. He has children who 
were born In this country and who are 
therefore citizens. But he himself can 


never become a citizen because he came 
here after 1932 and he cannot read and 
write English. 

Some of these people have lived here 
25 and 30 years. They have worked hard 
most of their adult lives. They have 
paid taxes to the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. They have raised children 
here. Yet these people can never be- 
come citizens under the present law. 
Many of the people affected, by the way, 
are women who because of the demands 
of raising families were never able to 
take advantage of opportunities for 
learning English, and because of their 
advanced years have little or no chance 
of ever becoming proficient in our lan- 
guage. 

The 1952 act updated by 2 years the 
exemption set out in section 312(1). 
Congress by that action established a 
precedent of updating this exemption, 
and the 89th Congress would be perfectly 
consistent in once again updating it. 
But in so doing we would be merely post- 
poning for some future Congress the task 
of correcting the inequity which I be- 
lieve the present wording of 312(1) 
creates. For this reason I will offer my 
amendment tomorrow. 


(Mr. GONZALEZ (at the request of 
Mr. Roosevelt) was granted permis- 
sion to extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr. GONZALEZ’ remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE SEEKS TO AS- 
SURE SAFETY OF DRUGS 

(Mr. FOUNTAIN (at the request of Mr. 
Roosevelt) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the key safeguards of the constitutional 
democracy we enjoy in the United States 
is an intricate network of checks and bal- 
ances, both between and within the vari- 
ous levels of government. The mainte- 
nance of a genuine separation and bal- 
ance of powers between the legislative 
and executive branches of our National 
Government is an essential element In 
this structure. 

There is widespread agreement among 
students of government that there has 
been in recent years a serious diminution 
of the position of Congress in relation 
to the burgeoning bureaucracy of the 
executive branch. In my opinion, one 
of the factors most responsible for this 
imbalance is the increasing involvement 
of the executive agencies in scientific and 
technical programs. Neither the Mem- 
bers nor the relatively limited staffs of 
the Congress, few of whom are scientists, 
are trained to deal with the technical 
details of these activities. Nor is this 
necesary for proper legislative oversight, 
which, after all, is concerned principally 
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ISltfi matters of policy and administra- 
tdyeperforraance. 

How|y|rJ there appears to be a great 
deaj. of resentment and even resistance on 
the pari' of some Government scientists 
to legislative branch examination of the 
administration of their, programs on the 
grounds that we are not scientists and, 
therefore, cannot ' understand the prob- 
lems "involved. This attitude, unfortu- 
nately, often leads to a head-on collis- 
sion between an executive agency and a 
congressional committee, and all too of- 
ten, I am afraid, scientific groups out- 
side of the Government instinctively rally 
to the support of the executive agency 
without bothering to examine the merits 
of the matter. 

Perhaps this is a manifestation of the 
“two cultures,* - the scientific and the 
honsdentific, about which the noted 
British scientist and author C. P. Snow 
has written at some length. As chair- 
man of the Integovemmental Relations 
Subcommittee, which has responsibility 
for the oversight of several executive 
agencies engaged in scientific activities, 
I have witnessed several such happen- 
ings. 

One notable example was the subcom- 
mittee’s . study several years ago of the 
management of the health research 
grant programs of the National insti- 
tutes of Health. A recent instance in- 
volves, the subcommittee’s current study 
of "the drug safety activities of the Pood 
and Drug' Administration. 

Prior to and dining several of the sub- 
committee’s hearings on drug safety, the 
PDA Medical Director took offense at our 
probing into the manner in which the 
agency fulfills its responsibilities in this 
areft — an area, 1 might add, which is 
vital to the health and very lives of the 
American people. As a result, he at- 
tempted to withhold from the subcom- 
mittee information necessary to the suc- 
cessful fulfillment of its responsibilities 
to the Congress. This information con- 
sisted principally of reports received by 
FDA concerning patients who wpre ad- 
versely affected ,in the course of using 
specific drugs. Such reports are of great 
importance to the PDA in deciding 
whether • to withdraw a harmful drug 
from the market or otherwise restrict its 
use. And such reports are also impor- 
tant to a congressional committee when 
it undertakes to review PDA’s use of the 
available information in reaching regu- 
latory decisions. 

I am pleased to say that the medical 
director failed in this ill-advised attempt 
to withhold information, just as the PDA 
itself had failed in 1962 when the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee rejected the agency’s legislative 
proposal to seal off from the Congress 
certain records which are readily avail- 
able to the executive and judicial 
branches of the Government. 

Subsequently, the medical director 
sought to muster support for his actions 
and objectives among certain scientific 
groups, some of which are rather closely 
tied to the regulated industry. I think 
it is significant, however, that few, if any, 
of these groups bothered to study the 
transcripts of the hearings or to other- 
wise obtain the subcommittee’s evidence 


and views before expressing themselves. 
It is also significant .that the subcommit- 
tee has received ^considerable volume of 
correspondence from physicians and 
private citizens who read about our 
hearings in the press and w rote to com- 
mend the subcommittee for its diligence 
in protecting the Interests of the medi- 
cal profession and the consuming public. 

I find it disappointing and alarming 
when groups from the scientific commu- 
nity throw scientific method to the winds 
by adopting resolutions or expressing 
opinions concerning governmental mat- 
ters about which they are not adequately 
informed. This has been the case in a 
number of instances where the FDA 
Medical Director, whose administrative 
actions have been closely examined by 
the subcommittee, has met with non- 
governmental scientists who have then 
passed resolutions on the basis of his 
statements. In one such instance, the 
FDA Medical Director actually called a 
special meeting of the FDA Medical Ad- 
visory Board for the purpose of obtain- 
ing support for his actions and his per- 
sonal views. The Board paused a num- 
ber of resolutions, including one which 
reads in part: 

We are deeply concerned, therefore, at the 
recent insistence of a congressional commit- 
tee that confidential record!! containing 
specific names of doctors, patients, and hos- 
pitals, be released. 

We therefore recommend that steps be 
taken through appropriate channels so that 
in the future the confidentiality of these 
records will be preserved. 

I can assure the House, as the FDA 
well knowns,. that the Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations Subcommittee has never in 
any way violated or compromised the 
doctor-patient relationship. Since the 
FDA is aware that statements and im- 
plications of this kind are untrue, I can 
only conclude that this and similar reso- 
lutions are intended to distract scientific 
and public attention from the facts' dis- 
closed by the subcommittee’s drug safety 
investigation. 

Even more important, however, is the 
very serious implication that the Con- 
gress is less prudent or trustworthy than 
the executive branch when dealing with 
information that merits special care. 
I am sure that my colleagues resent, as 
I do, the argument that records in a 
Government agency’s files sire released 
or their confidentiality violated because 
a congressional committee examines 
them in the course of carrying out its 
duties. 

The general press and some of the 
trade press have, in my opinion, pro- 
vided balanced and objective reporting 
of the subcommittee’s hearings and the 
subsequent controversy, for which I am 
appreciative. I was especially pleased 
to see a very thoughtful article by Miss 
Elinor Langer in the August 1.3 issue of 
Science, the distinguished journal of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, which places this mat- 
ter in a proper perspective and makes 
clear that the subcommittee has been 
operating with reasonableness in seeking 
to discharge its responsibilities. Miss 
Langer also offers some interesting ob- 
servations on the tendency of some ele- 


ments within the scientific community 
to rally automatically to the support of 
their .colleagues in the executive, branch 
whenever the latter comes into conflict 
with .the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly commend the 
article to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress. 

[Prom Science magazine, Aug. 13, 1966 [ 
PDA: Scientific, Medical Groups Support 

Agency in Dispute With Fountain Over 

Access to Drug Data 

(By Elinor Langer) 

A congressional Investigation of the Food 
and Drug Administration (PDA) that began 
over a year ago in low-keyed fashion has re-: 
cently become the focus of an argument over 
the rightful limits of legislative Inquiry Into 
scientific and medical affairs. The argument 
finds Representative L. H. Fountain, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina, in a familiar but not' 
altogether comfortable spot — at odds with 
a substantial portion of the medical and scl-i 
entitle communities. 

Fountain’s dispute with the FDA began 
when the House Government Operations Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
of which he is chairman, moved from the 
general considerations which had occupied 1 
It for nearly a year to concrete studies of 
FDA’s handling of particular drugs. FDA’s' 
policy on giving Information to Congress has; 
only one formal limit: FDA may not disclose 
pharmaceutical Industry secrets, such as; 
formulas. For the rest, however, the policy; 
Is more or less dependent on political winds. 
When congressional-executive relations are 
poor (as, for example, when the Elsenhower 
administration faced a Democratic Congress) , 
the rule book for executive agencies calls 
for a certain amount of closeness with agency: 
information. When they are good, as they; 
are at the moment, the word goes out that' 
executive agencies are expected to be open, 
and helpful. Few civil servants enjoy having, 
their official actions prominently displayed 
before the public, and this openness may go 
against the bureaucratic grain. (A few years 
ago, for example, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration attempted to have the law: 
changed to enable It to cover a wider range 
of documents with a blanket of confiden- 
tiality— and one of the opponents of this! 
move, which was unsuccessful, was L. H. 
Fountain, who was beginning to develop an 
Interest In the agency’s operations.) 

In general, however, agencies have very: 
little choice about supplying information.; 
But in the present case, what seemed to the; 
agency to be “cooperation” seemed to the 
Fountain committee and staff to be bureau- 
cratic foot dragging or, worse, deliberate ob- 
fuscation. Committee investigators did have ; 
access to the files they requested, but often 
the files would have Inexplicable gaps, and: 
the Investigators had to make five or six trips 
before they felt their grasp of the situation 
was adequate. In addition, the staff was 
troubled by an agency ruling (later relaxed) 
that required a representative from the Com- 
missioner’s office to be present whenever the 1 
staff interviewed a lower ranking official of 
FDA. 

At several points in the hearing It was ; 
made clear that Fountain felt cooperation to 
be more mythical than real. But the sim- 
mering antagonisms did not burst open until ■ 
the agency attempted publicly to discourage 
Fountain from obtaining certain documenta- 
tion he felt he needed. There were two ; 
items at' Issue.' One was a tape recording 
of a meeting of scientific consultants called 
to advise the agency on a particular group 
of antihlstamlnlc drugs. The second was a 
list of names of patients for whom adverse 
reactions to an antidepressant drug (Par- 
nate) had recently been reported, together ! 
with the name of the reporting physician. 
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Celler . 
Cbell 
cidueen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Colielan 
Cooley 
Connan 
Craley 
Culver 


Holifield Plillbln 

Horton Pickle . 

Hosmer Pike 

Howard Pirnle 

Hull Poage 

Hungate Powell 

Huot Price 

Ichord Pucinskl 

Irwin Purcell 

Jacobs Race 

Jennings 5 a 2,, 

Cunningham Joelson dSm'ht 

Daddario Johnson, Calif. Reid, N.Y. 

■Daniels Johnson, Okla. Reuss 

Davis Ga Jones, Ala, Rhodes, Pa. 

Dawson Jonas, Mo, Rivers, Alaska 

Sam Karsten Roberto 

Delanev Karth Rodino 

Dent Kastenmeler Rogers, Colo. 

Denton Kelly Rogers, Pla. 

gw? Keogh Rogers, Tex. 

Dlneell King, Calif. Ronan 

Donohue King, Utah Roncallo 

now Klrwan Rooney, N.Y. 

Downing Kluczynskl Rooney, Pa. 

dSSt Krebs Roosevelt 

Duncan, Oreg. Leggett 

Dwver Long, Md. Rostenkowskl 

Dyfll Love 

Edmondson McCarthy 

Edwards, Calif. McDowell St Germain 

Evans, Colo. McFall o 

Everett McGrath ScAeuer 

Evins Tehn. McVlcker Schlsler 

Stoll Macdonald Schmldhauser 

Parbsteln Machen Schweiker 

Farnslev Mackay Secrest 

Km Mackle Benner 

■pascell Madden Shipley 

Pelghan Mahon Sickles 

Pino Mallliard Sikes 

Fisher Marsh Slack 

rrwvl ' Martin, Mas®. Smith, Iowa 

Foaartv Mathias Stafford 

Folev ' ‘ Matsunaga Staggers 

F5 rc £ Matthews Stalbaum 

William D. Meeds Steed 

Fraser Miller Stephens 

Frledel Mills Stratton 

Fulton, Tenn. Mini eh Stubblefield 

Gallagher Mink RmiiJSS 

Garmatz Mize Sweeney 

Glalmo Moeller Teague, Tex. 

Gibbons Monagan Tenzer 

Gilbert Moorhead Thompson, Tex. 

Gllllgan Morgan Trimble 

Gonzalez Morris Tunney 

Grabowskl Morrison Supper 

qt*rv Morse Tuten 

Green Pa Moss Udall 

Greleg Multer Ullman 

Grider Murphy, HI. Van Deerlln 

Griffin Murphy, N.Y. Vanik 

Griffiths Murray Vlgorito 

Hagen Calif. Natcher Vivian 

Sm Nedzl Walker, N.Mex. 

Hamilton Nix Watts 

O’Brien Weltner 

Hansen, Iowa O’Hara, HI, White, Idaho 

Hansen, Wash. O’Hara, Mich. White, Tex. 
Wardv O’Konskl Whitten 

Harris Olsen, Mont. Widnall 

Harvey, Mich. ■' Olson, Minn. WHUs 

Hathaway O’Neill, Maes. Wilson, 

Hawkins Ottlnger Charles H. 

Hays ' Patman Wolfl 

Hechler Patten Wright 

Helstoskl Pepper Young 

Hicks Perkins Zabloeki 

NOT VOTING— 32 

Andrews, Dole Rumsfeld 

George W. Flynt Ryan 

Baring Green, Oreg. Sisk 

Bolling Hagan, Ga. Thomas 

Bonner Hanna Thompson, N.J. 

Burton, Utah Holland Todd 

Cabell Kee Toll 

Cahill Komegay' Watkins 

Clark Landrum Yates 

Conyers Lindsay 

Cramer Resnick 


. the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Thomas with Mr. Rumsfeld. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Dole. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Watkins. 
Ml’.' Sisk with Mr. Lindsay. 


Mr. Kee with Mr. George W. Andrews. 

Mr Landrum, with Mr. Clark, 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Thompson of New 
Jersey. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Resnlck. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Todd. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken and the Speak- 
er announced that the “ayes” appeared 
to have It. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks and to include extraneous 
matter on the bill Just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no ohieijon. 

AMENDING 
N. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di 
rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 533 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 533 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be In order to move that 
the House resolve Itself Into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the hill (H.R. 
2580) to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall he confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
five hours, to be equaly divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the hill shall he read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. It shall he In 
order to consider the substitute amendment 
recommended by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary now In the bill and such substitute 
for the purpose of amendment shall be con- 
sidered under the five-minute rule as an 
original bill. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration the Committee Shall rise and 
report the hill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote 
In the House on any of the amendments 
adopted In the Committee of the Whole to 
the hill or committee substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall he considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
firm,! passage without Intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit with or with- 
out instructions. 



IGRATTON AND 
6NALITY ACT 


M r. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes of my time to the" gentleman 
from California [Mr. Smith! and pend- 
ing that I now yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr Speaker, House Resolution 533 
provides for consideration of H.R. 2580, 


a bill to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, and for other purposes. 
The resolution provides an open rule with 
5 hours of debate, making it in order to 
consider the committee substitute as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

The purpose of H.R. 2580 is the elimi- 
nation of the national origins quota sys- 
tem as a basis for selection of immigrants 
into the United States. This is a sub- 
stantial change in the present law. 

H.R. 2580 establishes a new system of 
selection for immigrants which is de- 
signed to be fair, rational, humane, and 
in the national Interests. Under this 
system primary preference is based upon 
the existence of a close family relation- 
ship to U.S. citizens or permanent resi- 
dent aliens, and not on the existing basis 
of birthplace or ancestry. Preference is 
also provided for those professional peo- 
ple whose services are urgently needed In 
the United States. Lesser preference is 
given to aliens capable of filling labor 
needs. The annual numerical ceiling for 
all Immigrants is 170,000 with a limita- 
tion of 20,000 to any 1 country, on a 
first come, first served basis. 

There was no objection to this bill 
during hearings before the Committee on 
Rules, although there are differing views 
on how to accomplish the purposes of the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 533. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may use. 

(Mr. SMITH of California asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, as explained by the able gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Delaney], House 
Resolution 533 will make In order the 
consideration of H.R. 2580, an act 
amending the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act under an open rule, with 5 hours 
of debate. The committee substitute will 
be considered as an original bill for the 
purpose of amendment under the 5- 
mlnute rule. 

To replace the quota system, a ceiling 
of 170,000 Immigrants per year from non- 
Westem Hemisphere nations is estab- 
lished. Of this total, no nation may have 
more than 20,000 places. Exempted 
from the need to qualify under the re- 
quirements placed on these immigrants 
are parents, spouses, and unmarried 
minor children of citizens. All others will 
be accepted on a preference basis which 
stresses the reuniting of families and the 
desire to accept professionally qualified 
individuals such as doctors, scientists, 
lawyers, artists, and so forth, and other 
workers skilled and unskilled, whose 
abilities are needed. 

This selection system takes effect on 
July 1, 1968, when the national origins 
system is abolished. 

Between the enactment of this bill and 
July 1, 1968, all unused visas will be 
placed In a pool to allow immigration 
from countries with oversubscribed 
. quotas. These pool immigrants will be 
selected under the new preference rules 
and on July 1, 1968, with the end of the 
national origins system, the pool will be 
abolished and all Immigrants will then 
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enter under the preference lists of this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no ceiling on im- 
migration from free Western Hemi- 
sphere nations ajid_twonew countries 
are added, to that total— -Jamaica , and 

Trinlfl^-^db^o. 

I expeift that an amendment will be 
' Offered placing a reasonable ceiling, 
' based upon immigration figures on such 
' Immigration. 

Testimony before the Committee on 
Rules indicated hoiy rapidly this immi- 
gration is’ growing, One witness stated 
that he expected to see in the near future 
as mafty AS 2(5{S,000 per year if some rea- 
sbfialjle and fair ceiling is not added. 
:^We*nave placed such a ceiling on our 
friends in the, rest of the world. 

New Tabor controls are enacted which 
&bf>ly to all immigrants except relative 
- preference and refugees. 

■ The Secretary of Labor under the lan- 
guage' in the bill will be required to make 
a finding in the case individually that 
immigrants will not take a job for which 
‘ there is a willing American worker nor 
upset the wage scales in the area. 

, ; Finally, the bill provides that of the 
170,000 immigrants, up to 10,200 may be 
refugees. Thus continuing our policy of 
accepting those fleeing oppression by to- 
talitarian governments. 

My understanding is that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MacGregor] 
will offer the amendment I have referred 
to in connection with the Western 
Hemisphere to place a maximum ceiling 
of 115,000 immigrants from these partic- 
ular Western Hemisphere countries, 
such celling to be exclusive of immediate 
family members of citizens as is the ceil- 
ing for the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Before the Rules Committee the testi- 
mony was rather joint at that time, the 
three distinguished gentlemen on the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the gentle- 
man from .Ohio C Mr.. Feighan!. the gen- 
; tleman from West Vhginiai'Mr. Moore], 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CellerI more or less testified jointly. 

Mr. Heigh an read a 7-page statement 
to us which I, personally think was excel- 
led I will not try to take the time to 
review It, but I would commend it to 
every Member or at least to listen to the 
gentleman’s testimony as they present 
this particular bill. 

Some of us, Mr. Speaker, like myself 
as an example, find ourselves in a rather 
peculiar position here today. Two years 
ago In the 88th Congress an immigration 
bill was offered which I read and studied 
and which I thought was very bad legis- 
lation. I so informed my organizations, 
and people and constituency and I op- 
posed that legislation. The bill intro- 
duced originally in this particular Con- 
gress, the administration bill as it is so 
called, was in my opinion likewise as bad 
as the bill which was introduced in the 
last Congress. I mentioned my opposi- 
tion at’ that time in the news releases 
and statements before chambers of com- 
merce and other organizations. I now 
find in reading this particular bill some- 
how or other this seems to be a reversal. 
This bill is not much like the originally 
introduced bad bill I referred to. 


Members will notice that the rule pro- 
vides Tor. substituting tiis bill as an 
amendment for the other bill. I believe, 
as the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Poff], said to me the other 
day, this’ is somewhat like having an 
automobile and then jacking it up and 
taking the motor and everything else off 
it, simply leaving the body or the name of 
the original, when we compare the dif- 
ference between the administration bill 
and this bill. 

In fact, I will have to say to the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen. that I am amazed 
they were able to get together and agree 
and to be so happy when they came be- 
fore the Rules Committee. 

Particularly I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr Feighan] and 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] who I know have worked ex- 
tremely hard in trying to bring about 
this bill and present it to the House. 

So far as I am concerned, I would be 
more than happy to have this bill go 
over until January, after the recess, so 
that I personally could go home to ex- 
plain to my constituents why this bill, 
in my opinion, is a reasonably good bill ; 
and, if the MacGregor amendment is 
adopted, with restrictions on the Western 
Hemisphere, I anticipate that I will vote 
for the bill. 

This is a bill they wish to get through. 
They have asked for the rule. The rule 
is before the House today. I know of no 
objection to the rule. 

I personally will support the Mac- 
Gregor amendment, with regard to re- 
strictions on the Western Hemisphere. 

I do not see any reason why we should 
not have restrictions. There has been 
some indication that we should not hurt 
the feelings of our friends, but America 
comes first. We ought so know how 
many people are coming in, if we are 
to change our immigration laws at the 
present time. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. X commend the 
gentleman from Calif orni a for a very 
excellent and precise statement covering 
the present content of the bill, H.R. 2580. 

I also thank the gentleman for his 
references, which were entirely accurate, 
to the amendment which I will propose 
during the course of the debate. 

This is an amendment which was pro- 
posed in the subcommittee and which 
was adopted in the subcommittee when 
the subcommittee members were register- 
ing their own independent judgments on 
the m after. But at the 11th hour and 
59th minute before the subcommittee ap- 
proved the bill, my amendment was de- 
feated on a motion to reconsider. 

The gentleman is entirely correct 
when he refers to the fact that without 
my amendment the bill would continue 
substantially as is the immigration pat- 
terns from the Western Hemisphere with 
the exception of the Caribbean area. 

The gentleman did refer to Jamaica 
and to Trinidad-Tobago as being coun- 
tries who will be placed in a highly fav- 
ored position under the bill as it now 


stands; yet it is urged that we put theilid 
on unmigration from our allies such as 
the United Kingdom and the Federal 
Republic of Germany and other coun- 
tries of Western Europe. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that the bill as it 
now stands not only gives a highly pref- 
erential treatment to countries in the 
Caribbean which have recently acquired 
their independence but, if it is adopted, 
it would grant highly preferential treat- 
ment to all Caribbean countries which 
subsequently acquire their independence. 

I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the country of British Guiana 
is certain to obtain independence in the 
near future. Negotiations with the 
United Kingdom to accomplish this end 
are nearly complete. 

Second, the country of Barbados is 
expected by the United Kingdom to ac- 
quire independence soon. 

Third, British Honduras wants to be- 
come independent and at the present 
time is initiating efforts to accomplish 
that status. 

Further, I state to the House that each 
of these three countries has a heavily 
oversubscribed present list of those de- 
siring to enter the United States. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? I should like to pro- 
pound a question which the gentleman 
from Minnesota might well answer. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr CELLER. I ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota if it is not true that de- 
spite what the gentleman says with refer- ' 
ence to what happened in the subcom- 
mittee, in the full committee his amend- 
ment was decisively beaten? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. May I say to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, it was obvious that the execu- 
tive branch had done its work effectively 
in the full committee, and the members ’ 
toed the line as they were requested to do 
by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CELLER. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows that the members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, of which he is one, 
and an honored one, usually vote accord- 
ing to their conscience and the dictates 
of their judgment. 

That is invariably a rule in our com- 
mittee. I do not think we bow down 
to any so-called superior power. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. May I say to the 
charming gentleman from New York 
that I would not impugn either his mo- 
tives or those of the very distinguished 
gentleman who is the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Immigration [Mr. 
Feighan], nor those of anyone els oi 
However, I simply recite the facts as 
they appear from the Record/ namely^ 
that when my motion was considered 
on its merits, it was adopted. Then sub- 
sequently, although the merits remained 
unchanged, some of the votes were 
switched. 

The Immigration Act, H.R. 2580, makes 


— — — v.wv. f mcwvvo 

significant progress in emphasizing our 
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desire to reunite families. It would also 
s^gep away any discrimination on ac- 
count of race, Unfortunately, the bill 
would continue and even increase un- 
equal treatment based upon national 
origin and geographic location. This 
anomaly is highlighted in the following 
editorial comment. 

[From the New York Times, July 17, 1965] 
Progress on Immigration 
Secretary Rusk urges that Latin Amer- 
ican nations remain outside any ceiling, as 
they are now outside of the quota system. 
But this well-intentioned position could lead 
to trouble and ill will in the not so distant 
future if immigration from Latin America 
and the Caribbean should grow sharply — as 
there are signs that it will— and pressure 
were then built up to limit a sudden flood 
of immigrants for which the country was 
unprepared. While the entire law is being 
overhauled, it would be better to place all 
the nations of the world, including those 
to the south of the United States, on exactly 
the same footing. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 24, 1965] 

'Revolt Brewing on Immigration 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 

Aug. 17, 1965] 

New World Immigration 
Applying intense pressure, the administra- 
tion struck from the immigration reform bill 
a measure which many experts believe will 
have to., be faced in the near future. This 
waft a provision which would have placed a 
limit on migration Into the United States 
from the rest of the New World. 

. Administration opposition centered on the 
claim that to Impose such a limit would en- 
danger diplomatic relations with several 
Latin American States. This seems like an 
inadequate excuse for several reasons. We 
find It hard to believe that any government 
believes its citizens have a right per se to 
migrate to any other country. In the second 
place, certain of the New World lands them- 
selves place high hurdles before many u.S. 
citizens where immigration is concerned 
Thus Mexico virtually demands that a new- 
comer, including one from the United States, 
be financially independent before going to 
Mexico to live, and there are signs that Can- 
ada unofficially discourages immigration of 
nonwhites, among them American Negroes. 

But all such considerations aside, Wash- 
ington must surely realize that, at any 
moment, it could face a deluge of would-be 
Latin American immigrants. The flood of 
Puerto Ricans which has poured into New 
York, and the wave of Jamaicans which has 
flowed into Britain during the last 15 years 
M p tokens of the vast numbers who 
might someday wish to leave underdeveloped 
homelands. * 

For two crucial facts must be faced. The 
first is that the population of Latin America 
is growing more rapidly than that of any 
large area In the world. The second Is 
that, on the whole, the Latin American na- 
tions are failing to solve their economic 
problems. Thus the pressure on resources 
grows and grows. EventuaUy Latin Amer- 
icans from many lands may decide to do what 
Puerto Ricans and Mexicans have done In 
such large numbers: go to the United, States, 

It would seem that a reasonable, legal 
limit on migration from Latin America if 
adopted today, could prevent the need to 
adopt more stringent legislation tomorrow. 

No. 156 19 


(By Charles Bartlett) 

There are signs of revolt by the House of 
Representatives against the intermingling of 
immigration policy and short-term diplo- 
macy In the stand taken by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk on the new Immigration 

Rusk is urging Congress to abolish the 
individual country quotas that have con- 
trolled migration to the United States since 
1924. He echoes the widespread sentiment 
that these quotas are discriminatory and 
damaging to the Nation’s reputation, for 
fairness. But Rusk also urges that the 
Latin American republics continue to be ex- 
cluded, as they have been since 1924, from the 
overall limitation that the new bill will place 
upon migration to this country. 

Representative Michael Feighan, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio, leading the move to revamp 
immigration policy, has doggedly questioned 
the special access of Latin immigrants, 
Why is It fair, he has asked, for people all 
over the world to stand In line for quota 
numbers while South Americans enter the 
United States simply by showing that they 
are unlikely to become public charges? 

Feighan hoped to end this special status 
in the new Immigration law but he met ob- 
jections from the State Department after 
the crisis erupted In the Dominican Repub- 
lie. Rusk and Under Secretary of State 
Thomas Mann argued earnestly that this 
move would weaken the U.S. standing in 
Latin America at a critical moment Fur- 
ther persuasions by President Johnson in- 
duced Feighan to agree to a compromise. 

The Feighan bill now before the House re- 
quires the President to notify Congress 
when immigrations from the Western Hem- 

S nf r K to ? iSe sil arply. Latin lmmi- 
grants will be subject, like all others, to the 
Labor Department’s certification that thev 
possess needed skills not already available in 
the pool of unemployed, 

„, Bdt tBls compromise has not allayed the 
alarm of some members at demographers’ 
projections that the population of South 
““ wil ? multiply m this century from 
69 minion to 600 million. The growth of 
Latin migrations to the United States in this 
decade from 95,701 In 1960 to 139,282 In 1964 

tim P ^ d rtlr ata “ e to warnln es that the 
I™? ls ripe to erect a dam against a possible 
flood of Immigrants. p 

The Latin political leaders, with a few 
exceptions are so hesitant to acknowledge 
problems that a strong 
initiative by the Ecumenical Council will be 
necessary to prod them into a population 

oampaign. Most observers doubt 
that the council will produce a fulsome en- 
dorsement of birth control this fall. Mean- 
while, about 700,000 Salvadorans have quiet- 
ly overflowed into neighboring Honduras, and 

unemni 0n ^ lans talk of ex P° rtln S masses of 
unemployed workers to Europe. 

llr'^ Pr ^ e ^ at;lVe 5 LARK Ma cGregor, Repub- 
lish^,,?* Mlnn , es ° ta - who proposes to estab- 
lish an annual limit of 115,000 Immigrants 
from the 24 nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, points out that the State Depart- 
y Postpone the action. 

Rusk said during the hearings, “I am suggest- 

to e do h it t ” COnereSS Walt 1111111 there ls a " eed 
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MacGregor argues that it will be wiser and 
more realistic to meet the problem during 
this reform of immigration policy than to 
wait until the crisis develops. Communists 
■will maintain that the limitation is new 
evidence of Washington’s detachment from 
the hemispliere’s problem, but their charges 
will be softened by the present scope of 
this country’s contributions to the Alliance 
lor Progress. 

Since most Latin Governments do not cur- 
rently recognize their population problems, 

P S 6lt l on OI a quota will provoke less 
diplomatic tension now than it will later 
when overpopulation becomes acute Con- 
? r , e r^ en ? c ' tmen ' t 01 4116 'imrta may actually 
JO !l the Lat ms into more realistic attitudes. 

The arguments for establishing the quotas 
now are so compelling and the diplomatic 
consequences are so nebulous that some Con- 
suspect that Rusk and Mann are 
resisting it purely in terms of diplomatic 
expediency. Their stand on immigration is 
certainly Inconsistent with their refusal to 

whW^the w fer + entlal trade s^ngements 
within the Western Hemisphere. 

the new immigration bill 
is that it has been drafted in a practical and 
unsentimental spirit of fairne^ towW^U 
nations. The preferential treatment of South 
America cannot be maintained if the United 
rmfw to b ? a£t truthfully that its new 
aS of Mother. PUt °" natl ° n ° r ^>on 


, The Committee on the Judiciary is 
asking the House to place a numerical 
ceiling on immigrants from all countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere. Would 
it not also be fair and just to place Latin 
American and Caribbean area immigra- 
tion under a reasonable ceiling? 

° m ' f^lgn relations, does America 

qronri to. C< ? nVey A 116 “^ssion that the 
Scandinavians, the Germans, the Irish 
the Italians, are less welcome here than 
someone else? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

th M Ltot IITH ? f CaIif0 ™ia- I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
Tki S pl , eased to hear the remarks of that 
able chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary [Mr. CellerI, with whom I 
agree so much of the time. I agree with 
what he said, that is, that the members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as a 
whole, and almost without exception, vote 
in accordance with the dictates of their 
conscience You know the members of 
™. T , ely hard working subcommittee 
voted in accordance with the dictates of 
their conscience and approved the Mac- 
Giegor amendment in the subcommittee. 
Then, lo and behold, there was one of 
the quickest changes of conscience in 
order to change the result and the out- 
come of this amendment that I have 
seen in the many years that I have been 

on the Judiciary, 
The gentleman from Minnesota has cor- 
rectly explained the chronology of the 
events and the effect and the purport of 
fus amendment which was adopted in 
the subcommittee. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I now yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia tMr. Porrl. 

(Mr. POFF asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter and 
tables.) 

Mr. POPP.' Mr. Speaker, as a former 
member of the Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration and Nationality, I was privileged 
to participate in a 2 -year course of com- 
mittee hearings devoted to population 
changes and other demographic phe- 
nomena in every geographic area of the 
world. I was particularly impressed with 
the dramatic population growth cur- 
rently in progress and forecast for the 
foreseeable future in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and particularly in the nations 
erf Central and South America. 

Population pressures constitute the 
principal justification for an amendment 
to H.R. 2580 which will be offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
Gregor! placing a numerical ceiling on 
immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Accordingly, I have extracted 
from our subcommittee hearings a num- 
ber of tables and other data bearing on 
the subject which I submit herewith for 
the Record in order that they may be 
available for study before the Mac- 
Gregor amendment is offered. 

^nCiirf 'ii»n south amhrtca 

Central and South America have the 
highest rate of population increase in 
the world. In 1960 about 1 out of 
every 20 persons in the world’s total 
population of 3 billion people lived in 
this area, including Panama. In 1900 
only about 1 out of every 50 persons of 
the world was an inhabitant of Central 
or Sounth America. It is predicted that 
1 out of every 15 persons Of the world’s 
inhabitants will be either a Central 
American or a South American within 
the next few years. 

Brazil has received the most immi- 
grants;' the largest number have come 
from Italy, second largest from Portugal, 
third from Spain and fourth from Japan. 
In fact, in the 1930’s approximately 200,- 
000 .Japanese people, mostly farmers, 
emigrated to Brazil. 

The descendants of those various na- 
tionality groups who are now natives of 
the Western Hemisphere are entitled to 
nonquota status. It, therefore, becomes 
vety obvious that the conceivable 
emigration from the Western Hemis- 
phere Will flaunt the purpose of H.R. 
2580, as amended, by allowing a dis- 
proportionate number of some ethnic 
groups to enter the United States un- 
limited. 

In 1920 the world population having 
increased to 1.8 billion the inhabitants of 
South American numbered only 61 mil- 
lion or about 3.4 percent of the total, and 
the combined population of Central 
American countries and Panama came 
to 4.6 million or 0.3 percent of the people 
on the face of the earth. By 1950, how- 
ever, when the earth’s population had 
arisen to 2.5 billion, there were 111 mil- 
lion people in South America — 4.4 per- 
cent of the world population — and 
another 8.7 million in the five Central 
American countries and Panama taken 
together. 


Table 1 . — Populations, densities, percent males engaged in agriculture, gross domestic 
product per head, and vital rates for areas in the Caribbean region 


Area 

Popula- 
tion, 1960 

Density, 
persons 
per square 
mile, 
1960 

Percent 
males 
engaged 
in agri- 
culture 

Gross 
domestic 
product 
per head 

Vital rates per 1,000, 
1959-61 population 

Birth 

rate 

Death 

rate 

Rate of 
natural 
increase 

Republics: 

6. 797. 000 
3, 605, 000 

2.994.000 

160 

330 

160 

47.1 

88.7 

76.4 

US$400 

31 

36-40 

42 





■ 


230 



Total, Republics 



13, 296, 000 








1, 009,800 
828,000 
232,300 

88.700 
86, 100 

79.900 

59.900 

66.700 
64,100 
12,200 

7,900 

190.000 

277.000 

270.000 
11,000 

370 

420 

1,400 

670 

370 

630 

200 

370 

320 

380 

120 

510 

650 

390 


350 

500 

280 

160 

160 

170 

180 

180 

190 

140 

41.2 

38.4 

31.1 

44.4 
47.8 

60.1 

45.0 

41.0 

33.7 

30.7 

37.0 

9.3 

8.5 

9.5 
11.2 
14 7 

14.1 
13.9 
12.6 

9.6 

13.2 
9.6 

32.21 
29.9; 
21. 61 
33.2 
33,1 

36.0 

31.1 

2 a 4 

24.1 
17.5 
27.4 



22.8 

26.4 
48.0 

69.4 

44.4 
58.6 



St. Lucia. 














61.8 

54.1 


3a 1 
38.7 

9.5 

9.8 

2a 6 

28.9 





Total, islands 







3,-863,600 







Mainland areas: 

90,500 

560,400 

31,000 

308,000 

10 

6 

1 

4 


210 

270 

44.8 

43.7 

31.6 

45.6 

8.0 

10.7 

13.8 
8.2 

36.8 

33.0 

n.7 

37.^ 








Total, mainland areas 



989,900 






; 


18, 149, 600 






-r 









Note. — Demographic material for the British areas is based on the 1900 census and on 1959-G1 vital events. Coe 
responding material for other territories is the latest available in the United Nations Yearbooks. 


Table II. — Absolute and relative increases of population in the countries of Central and 
Sov th America, 1 Of 0-50 and 1950-60 


Country 

Number of inhabitants 

Increase, 1940-50 

Increase, 1950-60; 

1940 

1950 

1960 

Number 

Per- 

cent 

Number 

Per-; 

cent 

Central America 

— 

7, 318, 071 

8,678,573 

11,768,541 

1, 360, 502 

19 

3,089, 968 

36 

Costa Rica 


* 619, 000 

800, 875 

1 1, 171, 000 

181, 875 

29 

370, 125 

46 

El Salvador 


1 t, 633, 000 

1, 855, 917 

2 2, 435, 000 

222, 917 

14 

579, 083 

31 

Guatemala... . 


8 2, 600, 000 

2, 790, 868 

* 3, 765, 000 

290, 868 

12 

974, 132 

35 

Honduras 


1,107, 859 

1, 368, 605 

2 1,845,000 

260, 746 

24 

476, 395 

35 

Nicaragua 


835, 630 

1, 057, 023 

* 1, 477, 000 

221,387 

27 

419, 977 

40 

Panama.. ...I 

- 

622, 576 

805,286 

1, 075, 541 

182, 709 

29 

270, 256 

:34 

Spanish South America 

- 

46, 383, 506 

55,964,093 

70,947,491 

9, 582, 687 

21 

14,983,398 

;27 

Argentina 


*14, 160,000 

2 16, 761, 000 

20, 008, 945 

2, 592, 000 

18 

3,247,945 

il9 

Bolivia 


* 2, 600, 000 

2, 704" 165 

1 3, 462, 000 

104, 165 

4 

757,835 

28 

Chile 


5, 023, 539 

2 5, 750, 000 

7, 339, 546 

726, 461 

15 

1, 589, 546 

: 28 

Colombia 


2 9, 090, 000 

2 11, 300, 000 

l 14, 132,000 

2, 210, 000 

24 

2,832, 000 

25 

Ecuador 


3 2, 600, 000 

3, 202, 757 

1 4, 317, 000 

602, 757 

23 

1, 114, 243 

35 

Paraguay 


1 1,111,000 

1, 341, 333 

1 1, 768, 000 

230, 333 

21 

426, 667 

32 

Peru _ 


6, 207, 967 

2 7, 820, 000 

3 10, 120, 000 

1, 612, 033 

26 

2, 300, 000 

29 

Uruguay 


5 1, 870, 000 

2 2,050,000 

2 2, 600, 000 

180,000 

10 

550, 000 

; 27 

Venezuela . 


1 3, 710, 000 

5,034,838 

2 7, 200, 000 

1, 324, 838 

36 

2, 165, 162 

; 43 

Brazil 

- 

11,236,315 

51,944, 397 

70, 967, 185 

10, 708, 082 

26 

19, 022, 788 

37 

North: 









Acre > 


79,768 

114,755 

360, 208 

34, 987 

44 

45,453 

40 

Amazonas * 


438,008 

532, 215 

750, 704 

94, 207 

22 

218, 489 

41 

ParA 2 „ 


944,644 

1, 160, 760 

1, 619, 824 

216, 106 

23 

459, 074 

40 

Northeast: 









Maranhao 

- 

1, 236, 169 

1, 583, 248 

2,492,139 

348, 079 

28 

908,891 

■ 57 

PiauL. 


817,601 

1, 045, 696 

1,263, 368 

228, 095 

28 

217, 672 

: 21 

Cear6 


2, 091, 032 

2,695,450 

3,337, 856 

604,418 

29 

642, 406 

24 

Rio Grande do Norte 


768, 018 

967, 921 

1, 157, 258 

199,903 

26 

189, 337 

] 20 



1,422,282 

1, 713, 269 

2, 018, 023 

290,977 

20 




2, 688) 240 

3, 396j 185 

4 ; 136; 900 

706; 945 

26 

741, 715 


Alagoas 


951^300 

1,093; 137 

1,271,062 

141, 837 

15 

177, 925 

i 16 

Fernando do Noronha A 


0 

581 

1,389 

581 


808 

: 139 

East: 









Serglpe ... 


542,326 

644, 361 

760, 273 

102, 035 

19 

116, 912 

18 

Babia 


3,918, 112 

4, 834, 576 

5,990,605 

916,463 

23 

1, 150, 030 

24 

Minas Gerais . 


6,736, 416 

7, 717, 792 

9, 798, 880 

981,376 

15 

2,081,088 

27 

Berra dos Aimores « 

__ 

66, 994 

160,072 

384, 297 

93, 078 

166 

224, 225 

. 140 

Espirito Santo.... 

__ 

750, 107 

861, 562 

1, 188, 665 

111,456 

15 

327, 103 

: 38 

Rio de Janeiro 


1,847,857 

2, 297, 194 

3, 402, 728 

449, 337 

24 

1, 105, 534 

48 

Guanabara 


1, 764, 141 

2,377,451 

2, 307, 163 

613,310 

35 

929, 712 

39 

South: 









Sao Paulo 


7, 180, 316 

9,134,423 

12,974, 699 

1, 954, 107 

27 

3, 840, 276 

; 42 

Parana... 


1,236,276 

2, 115, 547 

4, 277, 763 

879,271 

71 

2, 162, 216 

. 102 

Santa Catarina-.. 


1, 178, 340 

1, 560, 602 

2, 146, 909 

3S2, 162 

32 

586, 407 

: 38 

Rio Grande do Sul 


3, 320, m 

4, 164, 821 

5, 448, 823 

844,132 

25 

1, 284, 002 

; 21 

West central: 









Mato Grosso T 


432, 265 

558,979 

981,045 

126, 714 

29 

422, 066 

1 76 

Goi&s * 


826, 414 

1,214,921 

2, 096, 604 

388, 507 

47 

881,683 

I 73 


Footnotes on following p ige. 
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i United Nations estimate, 

* Author's estimate, „ 

3 Territory 

4 Data for Amazonas include those for the territory of Rio Branco which was separated from it subsequent to the 
1946 census. 

* Data for Parfi Include, those for the territory of Amap& which was separated from it subsequent to the 1940 census, 
e Area In dispute between the States of Espirito Santo and Minas Gerais. 

i Data for Mato Grosso include those for the territory of Rondonia which was separated from it subsequent to the 
1940 census 

3 The I960 data for Goids include the 141,742 residents of the New Federal District (Brasilia) created after 1950 from 
territory formerly constituting a part of Goios. 


On the basis of the data presented in 
tables I and n, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that present rates of population 
increase In Central and South America 
must average at least 3 percent per an- 
num, ana that they may even run as 
high as 3.3 or 3.4 percent per year. A 
rate of growth of 3 percent per annum 
is extremely high. Prior to this recent 
development In South America never 
throughout human history has the pop- 
ulation of an entire continent increased 
at such a pace. As a matter of fact, it 
is probable that the United States be- 
tween 1790 and I860, when the rate of 
growth was running about 3.2 percent 
per year, is the only large nation that 
•previously has experienced such rapid 
Increases of population. 

CONCLUSION 

First. The Central American . and 
South American countries taken to- 
gether make up the great world subdi- 
vision in which the population is increas- 
ing most rapidly. This was true during 
the second quarter of the 20th century, 
it was also true for the decade 1950-1960, 
and it remains true during the 1960’s. 

Second. As yet there is no tendency 
for the rates of growth of these popu- 
lations to exhibit any tendency to de- 
cline. Instead, the rates for the decade 
1950-1960 actually were considerably 
higher than the phenomenally high ones 
that prevailed between 1940 and 1950. 

Third. No other large nation in the 
world, except the United States during 
the period between 1790 and 1860, has 
ever experienced rates of population 
growth equal to the 3.0 percent per an- 
num or more currently prevailing in 
Brazil and in most of the Spanish Amer- 
ican countries under consideration. 

Fourth. Between 1920 and 1960 the 
proportion of Central and South Ameri- 
cans in the total population of the earth 
mounted from about 3.7 percent to ap- 
proximately 5.1 percent. 

Fifth. Although the South American 
Continent contains a major portion of 
the earth’s lands which remain largely 
unsettled and unused even though they 
are capable of maintaining large popula- 
tions, very little of the phenomenal in- 
creases of population on that continent 
is taking place in newly opened agricul- 
tural areas. In South America, and in 
Central America as well, the conquest 
of the tropics still remains a task for the 
future. 

Sixth. The recent large and signifi- 
cant increases of population hi Central 
and South America are occurring for the 
most part in and immediately about the 
major cities of those areas. This, in turn 
we may add is due largely to migrations 
from the rural areas to the urban centers 
and to the broad bands of misery, or 
slums, which surround most of them. 


MEXICO 

The 1960 census reported that Mexico 
had 35 million inhabitants. The popula- 
tion of Mexico increased by 35.4 percent 
during the decade 1950 to 1960 or an 
average annual rate of 3.5 percent. Dur- 
ing the 20-year period from 1940 to 
1960, the population of Mexico increased 
by 78 percent. More than 15 million in- 
habitants were added to 19.7 million who 
were recorded in 1940. 

According to the 1960 census only six- 
tenths of 1 percent of the population of 
Mexico were foreign bom — the rest were 
all native bom. The birth rate is main- 
tained at a high level and In contrast the 
death rate has been rapidly declining 
from 19.1 percent in 1946 to 11.6 percent 
in 1962. This accounts for the large nat- 
ural increase. In I960 alone the natural 
Increase was approximately 33.9 percent. 

Whether Mexico can absorb this rapid 
increase will depend upon the economic 
production and ways of making a living. 
At the present time the gross national 
product of Mexico is increasing at a level 
with the population increase. Whether 
this will continue is a very serious ques- 
tion. 

By and large the emigration from Mex- 
ico to the United States was prompted by 
socioeconomic reasons. 

Over the years, there has been a rather 
continuous immigration of Mexicans to 
the United States. According to the U.S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, there were 400,263 alien immigrants 
admitted from Mexico during the 10- 
year period 1953-62. This gives an aver- 
age of about 40,000 persons per year. 
The largest number admitted during any 
one year was 65,047 in 1956; the smallest 
was 18,454 in 1953. 

Population Trends in Mexico 
(By Dr. Nathan L. Whetten, University of 
Connecticut) 

Mexico has aTbout 35 million Inhabitants. 
This Is more than Is found In any other 
nation In the Western Hemisphere with the 
exceptions of the United. States and Brazil. 
Argentina has only 20 million, Canada 18, 
Colombia 14, Peru 11, Venezuela 7,5, and 
Chile 7.3 million inhabitants. Brazil has 71 
million people but no other Latin American 
country, except those mentioned above, has 
as many as 7 million. Thus, from the stand- 
point of both proximity to the United States 
and the size of her population. Mexico de- 
serves attention as one of the most important 
countries in the Western Hemisphere, 

Mexico is surpassed in the size of Its land 
area by the United States, Canada, Brazil, and 
Argentina; but its density of population, 17.8 
persons per square kilometer, is greater than 
that found in any of these larger countries 
except th© United States which is only 
slightly more dense with 19. Many of the 
smaller countries in Central America and the 
Caribbean Islands, however, are much more 
densely populated than any of these largest 
five. 
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MIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 

Over the years there has been a rather con- 
tinuous Immigration of Mexicans to the 
United States, According to the U.S. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, there were 
400,263 alien Immigrants admitted from Mex- 
ico during the 10 -year period 1953-62. Ibis 
gives an average of about 40,000 persons per 
year. ' The largest number admitted during 
any one year was 65,047 In 1&56; the smallest 
was 18,454 in 1953. In 1962, 55,291 were ad- 
mitted. During the 8-year period from 1950 
to 1957, there were 7,454 aliens (former immi- 
grants) who emigrated to Mexico from the 
United States, or an average of 932 persons 
per year. Statistics on former immigrants 
returning to Mexico (emigrating) from the 
United States have not been collected since 
1957. Ever since the beginning of the century 
Mexico has been a country of emigration 
rather than one of immigration partly be- 
cause of the scarcity of good farmland, wide- 
spread poverty, and limited opportunities for 
employment. 

Some indication of the impact of Mexican 
immigration on the United States may be de- 
rived from the U.S. census data, which Indi- 
cate that there were 575,902 persons living in 
the United States in 1960 who were born in 
Mexico. These constituted 5.9 percent of the 
total foreign bom. The inhabitants of Mex- 
ican. birth, are concentrated In a few States 
mostly in the Southwest along the Mexican, 
border. The largest numbers, by far, are 
found In California with 248,542, and Texas 
with 202,315. These two States combined ac- 
count for 78.3 percent of all persons of Mex- 
ican birth in the United States. It is inter* 
esting to note that only 7.3 percent of all 
persons born in Mexico were living in States 
outside of the seven listed in table 8. Al- 
though comparatively few persons of Mexican 
birth are living in Arizona and New Mexico, 
they constitute half of the total foreign born 
of these two States, In Texas more than two- 
thirds of all the foreign born were torn in 
Mexico. 


Table 12 .— Crude birth rates, death rates , 
and natural increase in Mexico , 1946-60 1 


Year ! 

j 

Crude 

birth 

rate 

Crude 

death 

rata 

Natural 

increase 

1946 ! 

42.9 

19,1 

23.8 

1947 i 

45.3 

16.4 

28.9 

1948 

44.6 

16.7 

27.9 

1949 

44.7 

17.6 

27.1 

1950. 

45.6 

16.2 

29.3 

1951 

44.6 

17,3 

27.3 

1962 

43.8 

16.0 

28.8 

1953 

45.0 

16.9 

29.1 

1964 

46.4 

13.1 

33.3 

1955 

46.4 

13.7 

32.7 

1956 

46.8 

12.1 

34.7 

1957 

47.3 

13.2 

34.1 

1968- 

44.6 

12.5 

32.0 

1959 

47.7 

11.9 

35.8 

1960 

45.6 

11.6 

33.9 


1 Data from " Direceion General de Estadistica.” 


CONCLUSIONS 

Briefly summarizing, then, the following 
conclusions seem to be warranted: 

1. Mexico’s population has been increas- 
ing at an exceptionally rapid rate in recent 
years, 

2. The birth rate has remained fairly stable 
at a high rate for a long time. The death 
rate has been rapidly declining. There have 
been no large waves of Immigration into Mex- 
ico in the recent past: hence it seems valid 
to assume that the population increase is 
due primarily to natural increases or the in- 
creasingly growing surplus of births over 
deaths. 

3. There are signs that differential fertility 
Is developing among the inhabitants of the 
larger cities compared with the rural areas. 
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Thus, jfitjes with, over 50,000 inhabitants 
I havp a lower, fertility index than the rural 
' fpEpSlailoh, How fast and how far fertility 
-will decline as industrialization proceeds is 
uncertain. . 

4. It seems unlikely that the death rate 
will continue, to decline as rapidly as in the 
recent, past .without drastic improvement in 
the levels of living of the lower classes. 

iB: If both the birth rate and the death rate 
remain at somewhere near their present 
levels, Mexico con look toward continued 
rapid increase of her population. 

6. Internal migration and shifting of popu- 
lation is , likely to become accelerated in the 
future. Most Mexicans are bom in the vil- 
lages and small towns of the nation. There 
simply le not enough farmland to support 
them lu . the. rural districts. Most of the 
agrarian, communities (ejidos) have insuffi- 
cient land to provide an adequate living for 
the present population. Therefore, the sur- 
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plus of population resul ting from high birth 
rates has no alternative but to migrate else- 
where. 

7. Massive migration to the cities will fur- 
ther complicate the housing and living con- 
ditions of the city shuns into which many 
of the migrants finally settle down. Only 
through gigantic housing projects can this 
situation be alleviated. 

8. Immigration to the United States and 
the bracero movement have served in the 
past as safety valves for thousands of Mex- 
icans determined to improve their socio- 
economic positions. These movements have 
probably served also to establish and 
strengthen bonds of friendly feeling toward 
the United States on thi part of relatives, 
friends, and neighbors o:i the international 
migrants. 

9. Assuming that the population will con- 
tinue to Increase rapidly in the near future, 
the seriousness of the problems engendered 


wiil depend greatly on two major considera- 
tions : 

(a) The extent to which economic develop- 
ment can keep pace with the expanding pop- 
ulation. The increase in economic produc- 
tivity during the past 20 years has been 
little short of spectacular. Whether or not 
this can be expected to continue Indefinitely 
ie an open question. 

.. CARIBBEAN 

There is a very real shortage of skilled 
workers in this area in spite of the fact 
the area is overpopulated; this shortage 
of skilled workers has been aggravated 
by migration to the United Kingdom. 
By virtue of the Commonwealth Immi- 
gration Act of 1962, immigration outlets 
which existed for the West Indies have 
been removed and thus the population 
growth is now becoming explosive. : 


■Tabus 8. — Population movements in Brinsh Caribbean Islands, 1921-1960 


Island 

Census populations 

Intercensal increase 

Natural increase 

Migration balance j 

1921 

1946 

I960 

Annual 

increments 

Rates of li- 
ercase (percent) 

Annual 

Increments 

Annual rate 
of increase 
(percent) 

Annual average 
movement 

Movement as per- 
cent of natural 
increase 

1921-46 

1946-60 

1921-46 

1946-60 

1921-46 

1948-60 

1921-40 

1046-60 

1921-46 

1940-60 

1921-46 

1946-60 

Barbados, 

Jamaica 

Antigua 

Mhateetrat— ----- 

St. Kitts-Nevis 

Trinidad and Tobago... 

Dominica — 

Grenada 

1st, kufiia 

St. Vincent — 

uMUslands. , 

356, 800 
858, 100 
29, 800 
12, 100 
38,200 
365, 900 
37,100 
66,300 
51,500 
44,400 

192, 800 
1,323,100 
41,800 
14, 300 
46,200 
558,000 
47,600 
72,400 
70, 010 
61, 000 

232,300 

1,609,800 

64.100 
12,200 

60.700 
828,000 

69.900 

88.700 

86.100 

79.900 

1,450 

17,250 

500 

100 

300 

7,700 

400 

250 

750 

700 

2, 800 
21,900 
900 
-160 
740 
19,300 
900 
1,150 
1,150 
1,300 

0.84 
1, 67 
1.36 
.67 
.76 
1.70 
1.00 
.35 
1.24 
1.32 

1 34 

1 56 

1 80 
-1, 16 
1. 47 
2.86 
1. 66 
1.40 
1. 48 
1.88 

1, 660 
16,050 
450 
260 
450 
6,650 
050 
1,200 
1, 000 
1,150 

4, 160 
32,000 

1. 150 
250 

1,300 
18, 700 
1,300 
2,250 
2,000 

2. 150 

0. 89 
1.53 
1. 26 

1. 89 
1. 07 
1.44 

1.63 
1.73 

1.64 
2. 17 

1.95 
2.31 
2.40 
1.89 
2.63 
2.70 
2.42 
2. 79 
2.56 
3.04 

-100 

+1,200 

+50 

—160 

-150 

+1,050 

-250 

-950 

-250 

-450 

-l, 350 
-11,000 
-250 
-400 
-550 
+600 
-400 
-1, 100 
-850 
-860 

-6 16 
+7.5 
+11.1 
-60.0 
-33.3 
+16.8 
-38.5 
-79.2 
— 25. 0 
-39.1 


.1,660,200 

2,425,900 

3, 107, 700 

29, 400 

80,000 

1.62 

1.78 

29,400 

60, 160 

1.46 

2.39 


-16, 150 


-24.4 


Nob?. — filers estimates of movements during 1940-00 are based on provisional tabulations of births and deaths they are subject to slight revision. 


Table 9. — Annual net migration and annual natural increase for Jamaica and Barbados, 1881-1960 


:'■+ ' Period ; 

Annual net 
emigration 
(-) or immi- 
gration (+) 

(A) . 

Annual 

natural 

increase 

(B) 

Col. (A) as 
to coi. (b; 

Period 

Annual net 
emigration 
(— ) or Immi- 
gration (+) 

(A) 

Annual 

natural 

increase 

(B) 

Col. (A) as 
to QOl. (B) 

Jamaica: . 

1881-01.. 

-2,500 

-2,200 

-7,700 

+1,200 

-11,600 

Hill 

-30.1 

-18.6 

-74.0 

+7.5 

-34.8 

Barbados: 

iftfi-fti 

-800 
-2,500 
—2, 400 
-100 
-1,300 

0 ) 

2,000 

900 

1,500 

4,100 


1891-1911 - 


-125.6 

1911-21,. - - 

1911—21 

1921-43 

1921—46 

—6.7 
— 3|. 7 


iftdft-flft 




1 Not available. Norn. — These estimates are taken from George W. Roberts, “The Population of 

Jamaica," Cambridge, 1057 , and "Emigration from tho Island o{ Barbados," Social 
and Economic Studies, vol. 4, No. 3, September 1955. 


BARBADOS 

' If the growth continues at the rate of 
1.3 percent per annum, this island of 
166 square miles will, within the span of 


190 years — less than six generations — at- 
tain a level of standing room only. This 
means literally 3 square yards per per- 
son. Over the entire region the annual 


rate of natural increase, that is, birth 
rate less the death rate, stands at 2.5 
percent which signifies a doubling with- 
in a period of 28 yeans. 
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Table 1 .— -Populations, densities, percent males engaged in agriculture, gross domestic product per head, and vital rates for areas in the 

Caribbean region 



Population, 

I960 

Density, 
persons per 

Percent males 
engaged 

Gross 

domestic 

Vital rates per 1,000, 1959-61 population 

■ 1 Area 

square mile, 
1960 

in agricul- 
ture 

product 
per head 

Birth rate 

Death rate 

Rate of nat- 
ural increase 

Republics: • 

/ 

6,797, 000 
3, 606, 000 
2, 994, 000 

160 

47.1 

US$400 

31.0 




330 

88.7 

35. 0-40. 0 



Dominican Republic 

160 

76.4 

230 

42.0 



Total, Republics 1— — 



13, 296, 000 







Other islands: 

1,609,800 
828, 000 
232, 300 

370 


350 

41.2 

9.3 

32.2 


420 

22.8 

500 

38.4 

8.6 

29.9 


1,400 

26.4 

280 

81.1 

9.5 

21.6 

A -."J ' - - -i-A ’ 'V»i S’-* ?««*" 

88. 700 

670 

48.0 

160 

44.4 

11.2 

33.2 




59.4 

160 

47.8 

14.7 

33.1 


ifll 


44,4 

170 

50. 1 

14.1 

36.0 


59.900 

200 

58.5 

180 

45.0 

13.9 

13.1 



370 


180 

41.0 

12.6 

28.4 


320 


190 

33.7 

9.6 

24.1 


12. 200 

380 


140 

30.7 

18,2 

17.5 



120 



87.0 

9.6 

27.4 


610 





650 

51.8 


38. 1 

9.5 

28.6 



390 

54, 1 


38.7 

9.8 

28.9 



m p 












: Total, islaruIs___-_ 

3,863,600 




. 



Mainland areas: ’ ! - 

90. 600 

10 


210 

44.8 

8.0 

36.8 



6 


270 

43.7 

10.7 




1 



31.6 

13.8 

17.7 


4 



46.6 

8.2 

37.3 






Total, mainland areas- — 

989,900 





IMW— 1 


















'■ Jr oTifi ^einograp'Wc material for the British areas 3s Based on the 1060 census an d on 1060-61 vital events . Corresponding material lor other territories is the latest avail- 
able in the United Nations Yearbooks. 


Table 10 .—Estimated future papulation to 
1970 for some Caribbean areas 

, ' ; - v ~ • [In millions} 


Population 

1960 

1965 

1970 

Increase, 

1960-70 


6. 80 

7,61 

R. M 

1. 74 

Dominican Republic 

2,99 

3. 06 

3. 44 

.45 

Haiti ,vJ 

3.60 

3. 88 

4.28 

.78 

All British islands ... 

3. 12 

3.05 

4.07 

.95 

French islands . 

.55 

.62 

.60 

.14 

Netherlands Antilles-..-. 

.20 

.23 

.20 

.06 

Total islands ... 

British Guiana and Brit- 

17.16 

19.05 

2L28 

4. 12 

ISb Honduras... 

.65 

.76 

.89 

.24 


N ote . — E stimates for Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
-Haiti, and the Netherlands Antilles are the medium as- 
sumption estimates o l the United Nations ("The Future 
•Growth of the World Population,” United Nations, 1968, 
ST/SO A/Series A28), Those for the British islands, 
British Guiana, and British Honduras are from “The 
Demographic Problems of the Area Served by the Carib- 
bean Commission/’ 1967, Those for the - French islands 
ate based on the fertility of these islands and on the 
mortality of the British areas, 

^ y : /; j ■' /; ^ 1 ■ ' 

Canada, with territory slightly larger 
than continental United States, in the 
1961 census had over 18 million people. 
Thus, Canada had one-tenth of the pop- 
' ulation of the United States and the 
greatest part thereof along the U.S. 
herder. 

The. most important early movement 
across the border to the United States 
was that of European Immigrants who 
had come to Canada as a kind of step- 
ping point on their way to the United 
States when' the United States had an 
open immigration policy. When the 
U,S. border became more difficult to cross 
for people born in Europe, they tended 
to stay In Canada. 

Between 1951 and 1961 there was a 
total of 462,000 emigrants from Canada 
to the United States. 


The affect of a generous U.S. Immigra- 
tion policy is not wholly advantageous 
to the countries from which Immigrants 
come. It does not really solve the pop- 
ulation problem or the employment prob- 
lem nor does it have any great bearing 
on such problems, that it tends to select 
the better educated citizens, which sort 
of Immigration may even accentuate 
Canadian unemployment. Canada's 
population is increasing at approximate- 
ly 2V 2 percent a year which Is a little 
faster than the U.S. rate of Increase. 

During the last three decades (1931 
to 1961) the Canadian labor force In- 
creased by 58 percent, while the total 
papulation of Canada Increased by 76 
percent. 

Unemployment is the most serious and 
challenging problem Canada has had to 
face in the last few years. One of the 
most critical aspects of unemployment 
in Canada is the persistent disequilib- 
rium between the technical qualifications 
of the young men entering the labor force 
on the one hand and the requirements 
of the industrializing society on the 
other. 

Immigrants who have come to the 
United States from Europe have tended 
to stay and emigration has been propor- 
tionately small. The Canadian picture 
Is more complex. At the same time that 
people were entering Canada from across 
the Atlantic, others were leaving for the 
United States; statistics show that about 
the same number entered Canada as were 
leaving. In 1961 recorded figures were 
11,516 American residents coming to set- 
tle in Canada and 47,470 Canadian resi- 
dents moving Into the United States. To 
complicate matters, approximately 6,250 


Canadian born persons who had come to 
the United States to settle returned to 
Canada. 

The movement from Europe to the 
United States through Canada has been 
a source of considerable complaint in 
Canada. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not have any further re- 
quests for time, but I will reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rosen- 
thal!. 

(Mr. ROSENTHAL asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, four 
Presidents of the United States have 
urged changes in our immigration and 
naturalization procedures. They and 
the greater number of American citizens 
have demanded the elimination of the 
discriminatory national origins system. 
Many have pointed out the irrationalities 
of the preference priorities within the 
existing system. Still others have 
brought attention to the need for an. 
immigration policy which seizes the op- 
portunity of finding new skills from 
foreign-bom citizens. 

All these issues, and many more, can 
be resolved by our swift passage of H.R. 
2580, legislation which has been on the 
national agenda for many years. In so 
acting, we will be eliminating archaic 
and unethical procedures which have 
done much to discredit this country in 
the eyes of the world, and particularly 
in the eyes of those abroad whose wish 
is to take up American citizenship. 
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Immyranls t-o Canada, 1957-61, by former country of residence in order of numerical 
j aVr?*! '"t * * Wtojpprlance t in 1961 . , \ 


W. — ' h ... ... p 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Italy. 

27,740 

27,043 

25, 655 

20,681 

14,161 


106,989 

24, 777 

18,222 

19,686 

11,870 

United Slates 

11,008 

10,846 

11,338 

11.247 

11, 516 

Other Commonwealth 

28,430 

13, 888 

10,423 

10,774 

6, 231 

6,919 

6,677 

6,237 

6,446 

4,001 

Greece 

5,460 

4,423 

5,190 

4,867 

4,856 

3,766 

Portugal — _ 

Poland 

1, 938 

4,080 

6, 023 

2,762 

600 

2,202 

3,470 

2,668 

2,391 

France 

5,869 

2,727 

2,153 

2,944 

2,330 

Netherlands 

11,934 

7,420 

5,243 

6, 429 

1,787 

Bouth America/ 1 — 

2,188 

1,980 

1,505 

1,666 

1, 138 

Austria 

5,714 

4, 544 

1, 610 

2,038 

1, 131 

Belgium...... 

3,909 

1,776 

1,471 

1, 282 

1,013 

Yugoslavia — 

Africa 1 * 

1,048 

084 

958 

881 

852 

2,330 

1,066 

595 

667 

838 

Other Europe 1 

956 

509 

698 

930 

806 

Switzerland 

1,800 

1,024 

865 

1, 048 

80S 

Israel. 

Other Middle East 1 

482 

631 

3,490 

1,632 

652 

989 

683 

733 

583 

648 

Denmark 

7,683 

1,746 

1, 369 

1,115 

475 

Ireland 

5,358 

1,226 

826 

799 

416 

Inland.— - 

2,684 

1, 177 

845 

964 

339 

Other Scandinavian 

2,492 

31,643 

978 

706 

711 

329 

Hungary 

2,362 

689 

607 

287 

Asia 1 

1, 119 

1, 158 

779 

396 

270 

Other North America 1 ..... 

243 

235 

255 

273 

263 

Othor. 

64 

74 

57 

77 

113 

’ ' Total... 

7. "- 1 ] 1. «..« J 

282,164 

124, 851 

106,928 

104, 111 

71,689 


i ?,3Sxclu<Uug Commonwealth countries. 

^Including Republic oj South Africa. - 

We will, for example, do away with a 
system which implies that people from 
.one country are somehow more desirable 
,thaft..people from .another. We will be 
able to replace such procedures with a 
formula which allows the transfer of 
unfilled quotas to oversubscribed coun- 
tries, We will he able to establish a 
preference priority system which is re- 
sponsive to the many difficult cases 
Where, families are separated on account 
of inflexible statutes and administration. 
Likewise will a revised immigration pol- 
icy allow us to make naturalization pro- 
cedures directly responsive to labor 
needs and requirements. 

' Two real purposes are being served by 
silch legislation. On the one hand, we 
are .taking direct steps to eliminate in- 
justices, to set right unethical practices, 
• to replace insensitivity and discrimina- 
tion with concern and equity. This is 
symbolized by the abolition of the na- 
tional origins system and the Asia- 
Pacific triangle provisions. 

On the other hand, we are injecting 
.reason and convenience into procedures 
Which have been the victims of disordered 
formulas and reactioning administra- 
tion. Thus, for example, we will be set- 
ting a limitation of 170,000 on the number 
Of. immigrants to be admitted to the 
United States in any 1 year, and will be 
placing ceilings of 20,000 on immigration 
from any one foreign country in any 1 
year. Thus also will we construct a sys- 
tem of priorities which will be respon- 
sive to the claims of family, by giving 
first preference to unmarried adult chil- 
dren of American citizens and spouses 
and unmarried children of alien resi- 
dents. This new selection system will be 
based upon a principle of first come, first 
served. 

Up to now, our immigration policy has 
been inconsistent with our own demo- 
cratic past, and destructive of future in- 
terests and obligations. It has compro- 
mised our foreign policy by its discrimi- 
natory provisions. The new program, 
which has had the careful and deliberate 
attention of experts in the executive 


branch and in the Congress, will return 
to naturalization procedures the sense of 
fairness, opportunity, and national pride 
which lies at the root of this Nation of 
immigrants. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
iMr. Madden], 

(Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the Judiciary Committee for 
reporting to the Congress: this long de- 
layed legislation on modernizing our Im- 
migration laws. The subcommittee un- 
der Chairman Feighan hel l hearings and 
also devoted long hours in executive ses- 
sion to submit a satisfactory bill to the 
full Judiciary Committee. This legisla- 
tion was reported out by the Judiciary 
Committee by a nonpartisan vote of 27 
to 4. 

Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and now President .Johnson, have 
urged the Congress on several occasions 
to enact reform legislation and abolish 
the national origins provision. 

The No. 1 feature in the pending leg- 
islation has been the prevision which 
will abolish the national origins section 
and give all nations an equal and pro 
rata status before our Federal laws on 
immigration. The great message that 
this bill will send to other nations is that 
our immigration laws will not, in the 
future, be contingent upon the question 
“In what country were you born?” 

Our Nation became the leader of the 
world by reason of the amal gamation of 
immigrants from all nations and races 
throughout the globe. This legislation 
will not in any way let the bars down in- 
discriminately to people of every nation 
to successfully knock at our door de- 
manding admission and citizenry. The 
bill would place all nations outside the 
Western Hemisphere on a population pro 
rata, equal footing with added provision 
that immigration from a single country 
could not exceed 20.000 per year. West- 
ern Hemisphere nations would be exempt 


from the 20,000 and so would the spouses, 
children, and parents of U.S. citizens 
living in many countries. 

The bill sets up a system of provisions 
in broad categories: 

First. Close relatives of U.S. citizens. 

Second. Scientists, artists, and other 
professions. 

Third. Workers needed who fall into 
specific labor shortages. 

Fourth. Refugees from communism. 

Many people have been led to believe 
that the present existing national origins 
quota system has been a rockbqund, 
foolproof mechanism to regulate im- 
migration into the United States. It has 
not worked out that way in practical ap- 
plication concerning immigration in the 
past. 

Fifteen years ago, nonquota immigra- 
tion had equaled quota immigration. 
The quota system had been in actual 
practice for 25 years. During the past 
15 years, nonquota immigration ; in- 
creased to the point that it has now dou- 
bled quota immigration. This trend will 
be cur tailed by the passage of this legisla- 
tion. Immigration into the United 
States has indeed been generous since 
World War n and the system has not 
been working for the best interest of lire 
United States. We have been admitting 
300,000 immigrants for the past 10 years 
and this situation has been brought 
about, indirectly, by enacting over 10 
separate pieces of Immigration legisla- 
tion during the past 12 years. 

The quota system has been indeed 
outmoded and this bill will permit se- 
lective immigration admissions. This 
bill will allow 170,000 immigrants per 
year exclusive of spouses, children, and 
parents of U.S. citizens from countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere and in- 
cludes 10,200 refugees a year. 

In abolishing the national quota sys- 
tem, this legislation used as its guidepost 
family unification. Spouses, children, 
and parents of U.S. citizens come first 
and there is no numerical limit placed 
on their admissions. The other pref- 
erences flow in this order — 20 percent 
to unmarried children over 21 years of 
age of U.S. citizens: 20 percent to spouses 
and unmarried sons and daughters of 
permanent resident aliens; 10 percent to 
persons who are members of the profes- 
sions and who because of their excep- 
tional ability in the sciences and the 
arts will substantially benefit the nai- 
tional economy, cultural interests, or wel- 
fare of the United States; 10 percent to 
married sons or married daughters of 
U.S. citizens; 24 percent to brothers and 
sisters of U.S. citizens; 10 percent to per- 
sons who are capable of performing 
specified skilled or unskilled labor, not 
of temporary or seasonal nature, for 
which there is a demonstrated shortage 
of employable and willing workers in 
the United States; 6 percent to refugees 
who are victims of Communist or other 
totalitarian persecution, under proce- 
dures wherein U.S. officials are in exclu- 
sive control from start to finish. 

The latter provision means that an: 
applicant does not have to prove that he 
will be subjected to physical torture or to : 
the death chamber if forced to return to 
his native land. j 
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The present law is a mixture of laws 
and regulations that renders the enforce- 
ment complex' and cumbersome. The 
department is fortunate to have a career 
commissioner, Raymond Farrell, 25 years 
service— who has made a Mreat record 
as head of the Immigration Department. 

New labor controls are established on 
the admission of all immigrant worker 
classes These new controls require the 
Secretary of Labor to make an affirma- 
tive finding on an individual case basis. 
The job the immigrant worker will fill 
in the locality to which he is destined 
must be one where there is no willing, 

■ .qualified, andavailable American worker. 
The Secretary o: Labor must also find 
'.that the admission of such immigrant 
workers will not adversely affect the 
.wages and working conditions of workers 
; similarly employed in the United States. 
The new labor controls are mandatory 
for all immigrants except the relative 
preference classes and the limited num- 
ber of refugees. These new labor con- 
trols were recommended by the AFL- 
’CIO and have the strong support of 
labor. 

• I do think this legislation, if enacted 
into law’" sets out major changes which 
will be the answer to our troublesome 
Immigration problems and discrimina- 
tions in past years against friendly na- 
- tions and friendly people. Testimony 
given by our Secretary of State and two 
Attorney Generals revealed that the out- 
moded quota system has done untold 
damages in our foreign relations with 
certain friendly countries because of im- 
plied favoritism for the nations of some 
countries as against the citizens of other 
countries seeking entrance to our great 
and free land. 

I hope the Congress enacts this immi- 
gration legislation ' without any major 
amendments. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. 
CELtER.l 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the main 
thrust of this bill is the nullifying of the 
so-called national-origins theory of im- 
migration. That theory has been in our 
statutes commencing in 1921. It is an 
antiquated immigration system proven 
to be unworkable and unscientific. It 
was devised right after World War I as 
. a result of the atmosphere of fear and 
trepidation bordering on hysteria, a di- 
rect result of the unsettled domestic and 
foreign affairs conditions following that 
holocaust of World War I. 

It was based upon the belief that the 
place of birth or racial origin of a human 
being determines the quality or the level 
of a man’s intellect, his moral character 
or his suitability for assimilation in our 
Nation or in our society. Criticisms 
against the national-origins theory have 
been wide and deep ever since it was 
adopted. Historians, social philoso- 
phers, demographers, anthropologists, all 
have pointed but its fallacies. In my 
book, and I am sure in your book, you 
judge a man by his worth and not by his 
. birth. 

We honor the uniqueness of a man, the 
boundaries of his mind and his soul, hot 


the geographical boundaries of his place 
of birth. 

The bill cures the evil of judging a man 
by his place of birth rather than his 
inherent worth. 

I ask this question: Are decency, integ- 
rity, talent, and genius confined within 
geographical boundaries? Of course the 
answer is “No.” Otherwise how then do 
you account for a Fermi, a Leonardo da 
Vinci, a Rembrandt, a Paderewski, an 
Einstein, a Kossuth, a Masaryk, a Sibe- 
lius, a Freud, a Lope de Vega, or an El 
Greco? 

I repeat, decency, integrity, talent, and 
genius are not the exclusive product of 
any one country or any one race. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember the debates 
over the years, and those who argued for 
the principle of national origins and who 
spoke of the better talent and the better 
blood of certain races. I say to them, 
and I say to you if you prater to me of 
your own blood, I say take your blood to 
the marketplace and see what it will buy 
you. One man’s blood is as good as 
another’s. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not know my grand- 
father too well. He came from Ger- 
many. I am not so much Interested in 
my grandfather. I am more interested 
in my grandfather’s grandson and what 
he has accomplished and what he in- 
tends to do. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as ancestors are 
concerned, I will say they are like tur- 
nips — like turnips — nothing good of 
them but what is in the ground. We are 
not interested so much in what is in the 
ground. We are interested in what is 
above the ground. We are interested in 
those people who are alive today and 
who can contribute so much to the weal 
and the welfare of their Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I inveighed against this 
national origins theory a way back in 
1924. I made a speech then against this 
theory. I am glad I am living today and 
have lived to see that my theories have 
been vindicated, that we are now to 
obliterate and nullify and cancel out this 
admonition called the national theory of 
immigration. 

I then said, Mr. Speaker, and I should 
like to read to the Members of the House 
precisely what I said in 1924: 

Let us at least be truthful. In fact, de- 
ception is futile. It is as clear as the sun 
that the majority of the Immigration Com- 
mittee and most proponents of this measure 
like the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Tincher], who blurted out his true feelings 
while talking on the bill, do not want the 
“wops," “dagoes," “Hebrews,” “hunkies,” 
“bulls,” and others known by similar epi- 
thets. Just so, in 1840, 1850, and 1860, you 
did not want the “beery Germans” and 
“dirty Irish.” The Germans and Irish were 
mongrels, self-seekers, disreputable, and 
would not assimilate. We know now how 
good a citizenry they have become. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, I went on to say 
that those against whom you are now 
speaking will become just as good as the 
Irish, just as good as the Englishman, 
and just as good as the German. 

In my book called “You Never Leave 
Brooklyn” I repeated the scene in the 
Mouse way back in 1924 during the 


heated, emotional Immigration debate. 

I quote from my remarks: 

They [the Members of the House] listened, 
but did not hear. “The southern Europeans 
are Bolshevists,” Members repeated over and 
over and over again. They were talking 
about the Slavs and the Poles and the Ital- 
ians— the people I knew. I had lived with 
them, gone to school with them, worked with 
them. They were the people of courage who 
had left the security of the past and took 
the brave journey to America with hope for 
themselves and their children; who had 
worked to make America richer, creating new 
industries and new jobs. They were the 
people who brought their diverse cultures so 
that the bloodstream of America coursed 
with greater vigor in the arts, in the sciences, 
and in the skills of mankind. 

As I reread in 1962 the words I spoke in 
1924, I grew heartsick to know that there 
are passages in the 1924 immigration debate 
I had only to lift out to apply them to the 
immigration debate of 1952: 

“The war and the present postwar period, 
both redolent with hysteria, offer the worst 
possible background for reasoning out the 
immigration problem. As a result of the 
ordeal of the war we are still hysterical about 
immigration. The ultrarestrictionist and 
those behind the Johnson bill claim we are a 
' disunited people. ’ Nothing Is further from 
the truth. The war proved that of all na- 
tions in the combat we were the most united. 
We were successful in welding our many 
peoples without the use of force or coercion. 
The methods embodied in the Johnson bill 
are the forceful methods used by Germany 
to assimilate her people. We know what ill 
success attended upon Germany’s efforts. It 
is almost inconceivable that we should be 
adopting the futile German method. 

“As year followed year I came to realize 
that the Immigration Act was not the work 
of a group of men apart from the people. 
It was a product of the temper of the times. 
It was the same temper which had rejected 
Wilson and the League of Nations. We, gen- 
erally, were tired — tired of foreign entangle- 
ments. Like children who had been asked to 
do something for which they were not ready, 
we wanted to pick up our marbles and go 
home. The angry quarrels of Europe, the 
division among its peoples, the never-ending 
Balkan jealousies, the diplomatic game to 
make and keep balances of power, repre- 
sented to the United States a quarrelsome, 
dangerous, ill-bred family that we did not 
want to join. We were asking to be chil- 
dren just a little while longer. We expressed 
this wish in isolationism, in irritability, in 
the high tariff, in the immigration law of 
1917, and in uncurbed credits and real estate 
booms. It takes a long time to grow up.” 

These words are as fresh and appro- 
. priate today as when they were first 
uttered. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Hon- 
orable John McCormack, be permitted to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include the first speech 
he made in the House of Representatives 
nearly 38 years ago as a new Member, 
against the national-origins clause. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech follows: 

Me. McCormack’s Maiden Speech, February 
14, 1929. 

Mr. Sandlin. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. 
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i ■ te^jicCfoKMAcK. Mr. Chairman and. mem- 
rierg. of the committee, the subject that I am 
, . &3mg to discuss Is quite different from the 
full and able speech which has just been 
i laddered by the distinguished Member [Mr. 
Garber] who has just preceded me, and 
Which X found very Interesting. I might say 
In passing that I have listened to the gentle- 
man oh "two different occasions and ids pro- 
found knowledge of the subject that he has 
discussed has made a marked Impression 
upon mo. 

One of the most important questions re- 
maining to be determined before this ses- 
sion Of Congress is oyer 1 b what action will 
be taken from the repeal, deference, or go- 
ing into operation of the national-origins 
clause of the Immigration law of 1924. The 
interest In. this question is not confined to 
any 'one section of our country; neither is It 
confined to. any one of the so-called na- 
■ tlonala that constitute our inhabitants- The 
action, of Congress on this question is, being 
Watched closely. 

At the outset it must be borne in mind 
.that the controversy over the.national-ori- 
/ gins clause of the immigration act has been 
?n represented so r.s to, be made to appear 
a controversy over Increasing or decreasing 
numerically the number of immigrants that 
Can come to this country; This misrepre- 
sentation is very unfortunate because It 
gtfves a false statement of facts. ‘ The repeal 
,':pf the, national-origins clause has nothing 
to do with the question of the number of 
people that shall be. permitted to come here 
feSqh, year., The effort to repeal the national- 
origins clause has been ^characterized as an 
Attack upon the immigration law of 1924. 

■ It . Is nothing of the kind. It .is. In fact, an 

effort .to prevent the law from being 
ridiculous, , , " 

The national-origins clause is. a part of the 
imnitgra lion law of 1924. Nobody seems to 
know its. real parenthood, although one John 
B. Trevor, of "New York City, who was a 
Captain in the Intelligence Department of 
the Army, detailed In New York City during 
the war, appears to claim the credit for it. 

. I have heard that. the. Ku-Klux Klan claims 
the ..credit for ooncefving it and securing Its 
adoption as an amendment, to the immigra- 
tion lafi>,^.ain i gatlsied,’ however" that their 
only 1. ■ -wiedge of it was after its adoption 
itijiKe BSifte fin, 1024, as an amendment to 
the' biOthat passed the House, and that 
, thereafter the Ku-Klux Klan used It os a 
mean§ pj trying to carry out Its purposes by 
Attracting additional members to Its ranks. 
It seems rather _hard for me to believe that 


AHvorttoic consider- 
ation of either or both branches of. Congress. 

it appears from the records of the .hear- 
ings of the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion arid Naturalization which reported the 
1024 Immigration law that the national-ori- 
gins clause received little. If any, considera- 
tion fr^m, ^....committee, It ,1s quite prob- 
able — afid-Sb f,aj as X cap find It Is a fact— 
that ^presented to the committee 

t& t In. Any" event. when the 

bill was reported to the Ilouseity/as not a 
part thereof, arid during debate an amend- 
ment "was offered In the House which 
Included in substance the provisions of the 
present law. The amendment was rejected, 
■j The House later passed the bill, and while 
Under consideration In the Senate Senator 
.Reed of Pennsylvania moved the amendment 
which Inserted the present national-origins 
clause into the bill. Upon Its return to the 
House it was sent to conference, and the 
House conferees recommended the adoption 
of the amendment, which action was taken. 
Whether or not It is correct, I am Informed 
this amendment was reluctantly accepted by 
the House in order that the. whole bill might 
not fall of passage. 

As I have said before, this Is to my mind 
one of the most Important questions that 


confront us today, particularly in view of 
the faot that we have only a few weeks left 
In this session of Congress, and during which 
period it 1 essential that some affirmative 
action be taken In order to prevent the op- 
eration of this particular clause. To prevent 
Its operation affirmative action must be taken 
by Congress. There are two ways in which 
we <?an take affirmative pot ion, and when I 
say we, of course I refer to both branches 
of Congress. One Is by joint resolution de- 
ferring. Its “operation and the other Is by en- 
acting necessary legislation to repeal Its pro- 
visions. The other procedure that, we may 
employ Is the passive, Inactive negative, do- 
nothing method, as a result of which, In ac- 
cordance with the ruling given by the At- 
torney General, as I understand It, the Presi- 
dent of the .United States la, compelled on or 
before' April 1 of this year to proclaim the 
provisions of this clause to be In operation. 
This means that the quotas established 
thereunder by the President's. Commission 
will become operative July 1, 1929. 

The. President’s commission to which I re- 
fer was made up of the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the Secretary of 
Commerce (now President-elect Hoover) , and 
they In turn each appointed two members of 
their respective departments as a Joint com- 
mittee to make a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the matter. 

I realize that men have different opinions 
and different views on this question. I ap- 
preciate the fact they have the right to en- 
tertain their views If they are honestly arrived 
at, and naturally every Member of this House 
arrives at. honest views, so far as my opinion 
Is concerned. I do not use the above language 
with the intent that you might Infer that I 
have any feeling to the contrary, because you, 
like myself, are actuated by a desire to render 
that degree of public service In this body 
which you feel the best Interests of the coun- 
try demand and which is in accordance with 
your conscience. [Applause.] 

I also considered it my duty to vote as my 
conscience dictated on anj matters which 
came before any legislative body of which 
I was a member, and the question of party 
affiliation never influenced me unless a party 
principle or responsibility was Involved. In 
that, case I followed, and will follow, the 
principles enunciated by the Democratic 
Party, because the incorporation of them Into 
law will be for the best interests of the 
people. 

It Is my belief that a public servant should 
represent all elements and political creeds In 
his district. So, In approaching this question, 
let me say that I recognize taat men In both 
political parties differ and differ honestly. 

I am going to, try to Impress upon you the 
fact that the basis of. the determination, as 
provided In the national-or gins clause, so- 
called, Is almost Impossible of ascertainment. 
It Is left to the field of conje cture. 

Mr. Dickstein. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. I will. 

Mr. HjcksisW-Is It not ll fact you have 
to go back 300 years to determine the statis- 
tics as to national origin? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. Dickstein. And Is it not a fact we have 
not the statistics available? 

Mr. McCormack. Exactly. That Is In part 
correct. The basis prescribed by this clause 
for the establishing of quotas of countries 
affected has as its object a definite purpose 
, which Is unfair and discriminatory, and a 
reflection upon elements of past immigrants, 
now Americans, some for many generations, 
that have contributed so much toward the 
building up and progress of our country. The 
basis for computation Is also uncertain and 
leaves the calculation, whichever It may be, 
to the field of conjecture, '[he clause pro- 
vided a method of calculation which Is in- 
capable of ascertainment without resort to 
guesswork. Any such basis :.s bound to re- 
sult In quotas which will be discriminatory, 
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If not Insulting, in their character. A care- 
ful e xa mination of testimony presented to 
different committees, also hooks written by 
some of the proponents, and addresses made 
on different occasions by some of them Justify 
the assertion that the underlying motive is 
un-American. 

If we are going to establish an immigra- 
tion policy, let it be definite. Let it be 
certain. The expression of the principle 
should be definite and certain, whether it 
be a closed I mmi gration policy, a restrictive 
immigration policy, or a partially restrictive 
policy as set forth in the 1925 act. 

Let it be definite and certain, but not left 
to uncertainty; and let both branches of 
Congress determine with certainty not only 
the expression of the principle we believe in, 
but with certainty as to the quotas the 
different quota countries shall be entitled to. 
Not only does Congress, by permitting the 
national-origins clause to go into operation, 
evade the duty of making the quotas them- 
selves, but it passes the responsibility to the 
President’s commission, composed of three 
Secretaries, and they iri turn pass It on to 
Doctor Hill and his associates. 

I might say at this time that I Intend 
to follow the suggestion made by Governor 
Smith in his statement after the last elec- 
tion, In which he urged the Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress to suport President-elect 
Hoover during his term of office on all legis- 
lation that relates to the general welfare and 
progress of the people. 

Mr. Denison. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield there? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. Denison. I hope at some not distant 
time the gentleman will inform the House 
what the fundamental principles of the 
Democratic Party are. 

Mr. McCormack. I think those funda- 
mental principles are so well known that the 
average man knows them, but I shall be 
glad to enlighten the gentleman out in the 
lobby some time. 

The first indication of the unreliability and 
uncertainty of the basis of determination as 
provided in the national-origins clause was 
the postponement of its operation until July 
1, 1927, in order that the quotas might be 
established. In order to regulate immigra- 
tion up to the going into effect of the na- 
tional-origins clause it was provided in the 
1924 act “that the annual quota of any na- 
tionality shall be 2 percent of the number 
of foreign-born individuals of such nation- 
ality resident in continental United States 
as determined by the United States census 
of 1890, but the m i n i m um quota of any 
nationality shall be 100.” 

This, like the national -origins .clause, only 
governed quota countries. The practical 
operation of the present law meant that 
164,000 immigrants constituted 2 percent 
of our foreignborn population as of 1890, 
and were allotted among the several Euro- 
pean countires in accordance with the terms 
of this provision. Whether one believes in 
the policy of restrictive immigration or not, 
there is no question but what the original 
provision is at least definite and certain in 
Its theory and operation. While the na- 
tional-origins clause is certain as to the num- 
ber of immigrants admissible each year from 
Europe, which is 153,000, every other provi- 
sion thereof Is unreliable, uncertain, and 
■therefore inequitable. 

This would be particularly so In Its oper- 
ation, if it ever goes into effect. I want to 
call to the attention of the Members that 
in accordance with the provisions of the na- 
tional-origins clause the Secretaries of State, 
Commerce, and Labor, as a joint board, each 
appointed two representatives to try and per- 
form the Impossible task therein provided. 
It is fair to infer from all correspondence 
made by them that they approached this 
task with the realization of its difficulty of 
approximate ascertainment, and the fact 
that, in the main, they would have to rely 
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upon conjecture. The results have clearly- 
shown that to be the fact. Their, work- has 
been tirelessly and unselfishly rendered and 
yet their reports and findings are the strong- 
est evidence of the human, impossibility of 
performing such a task. In their report on 
December 16, 1926, will be found the follow- 
ing: ; . ' ' 

“We have found our task by no means 
simple, but we are carrying it out by methods 
which we believe to be .statistically correct,, 
utilising the data that are available in ac- 
cordance 'with what seems 'to us. to.be the 
intent and meaning of the law. we have not 
completed our work, but the figures whcK 
Wd are submitting for your information, 
though provisional and subject to revision. 
Indicate approximately what the final results 
will be.” . . 

What stronger evidence of uncertainty? 

Accompanying this report were tfie quotas 
which they had determined in accordance 
with the lasy, and which, while not complete 
and subject to revision, Indicate approxi- 
mately what the final results will be. These 
ar.e not my words, but the words of Doctor 
Hill and his associates. 

Thereafter, the operation of the law was 
deferred until July 1, 1928, and on February 
27, 1928, other quotas were recommended by 
Doctor Hill and his associates. Having in 
mind the statement above quoted from re- 
port of 1927, that the 1927 quotas “indicated 
approximately what the final results will 
be,” a comparison of these two quotas is very 
interesting and convincing as showing fur- 
ther the grave uncertainty of the basis of 
determination. 


: ■ t 

1 

2 

3 

Country or area 

National- 
origin 
quotas 
submitted 
Feb. 27, 
1928 

National - 
origin 
quotas 
submitted 
Jan. 7, 
1927 

Present 
quotas, 
based on 
1890 for- 
eign-born 
popula- 
tion 

V . .. . •• V' 

100 


124 

Australia, including 

100 

100 

121 


1,639 

1,486 

185 


1,328 

410 

512 


2,726 

137 

1, 234 

2,248 

122 

1, 044 
100 

3,073 

Danzig, Free City of. . . 

228 

2,789 

Estonia 

100 

124 


568 

559 

471 

France 

3, 308 
24, 908 

65, 894 
312 

3,837 

23,428 

73,039 

367 

3, 954 
51, 227 

34,007 

Groat Britain, JNorth- 


100 


1,181 

967 

473 


17, 427 

13,862 

28,567 

Italy, including 

5, 989 

6,091 

3, 845 


243 

184 

142 


492 

494 

344 


3, 083 

2, 421 

1,648 


2, 403 

2, 267 

6, 453 


6,090 

4, 978 

5, 982 


467 

290 

503 


311 

516 

603 

Russia, European and 
Asiatic 

3,540 

305 

4,781 

674 

2,248 

131 


3,399 

3,259 

1,198 

9,561 


1, 614 

2, 081 

§yria and the Lebanon 

125 

100 

100 


233 

233 

100 

Yugoslavia — 

739 

777 

671 

1 153, 685 

i 163, 541 

1 164, 647 



1 Including 37 minimum quotas of 100 each. 
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As a further Indication of the uncertainty 
that existed in the minds of the President’s 
commission, I quote a letter to the Presi- 
dent under date of January 3, 1927: 

January 3, 1927. 

The President, 

The White, House. 

My Dear Mr. President: Pursuant to the 
provisions of sections 11 and 12 of the im- 
migration act of 1924, we have the honor to 
transmit herewith the report of the subcom- 
mittee appointed by us for the purpose of 
determining the quota of each nationality in 
accordance with the provisions of said sec- 
tions. 

The report of the subcommittee is self- 
explanatory, and, while it is stated to be a 
preliminary report, yet it is believed that 
further investigation will not substantially 
alter the conclusions arrived at. 

Although this is the best information we 
have been able to secure, we wish to call at- 
tention to the reservations made by the com- 
mittee and to state that in our opinion the 
statistical and historical information avail- 
able raises grave doubts as to the whole 
value of these computations as a basis for 
the purposes Intended. We therefore can 
not assume responsibility for such conclu- 
sions under these circumstances. 

' Yours faithfully, 

Frank B. Kellogg, 

Secretary of State, 
Department of State. 
Herbert Hoover, 

' Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. 

; . i James J. Davis, 

Secretary of Labor, 
Department of Labor. 

Furthermore, on February 25, 1928, the 
President’s commission in transmitting the 
1928 quotas above referred to said: 

“We wish it clear that neither we indi- 
vidually nor collectively are expressing any 
opinion on the merits or demerits of this 
system of arriving at the quotas. We are 
simply transmitting the calculations made 
by the departmental committee in accord- 
ance with the act.” 

An analysis of the report of Doctor Hill 
and his associates, dated December 16, 1926, 
showing the manner upon which calcula- 
tions were determined is further evidence of 
the impossibility of a fair determination, 
particularly in determining what portion of 
our white population of 1920 is derived from 
the “old native stock" of 1790. The records 
of immigration giving the number of Im- 
migrants arriving annually from each for- 
eign country from 1820 to 1920 was in part 
relied upon. It is a well-known fact that 
a good portion of those who came from 
southern Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Uls- 
ter came on vessels that started from an 
English port and were listed as emigrating 
from England. This was particularly true 
prior to 1870. In the case of Scotland, 
Wales, and Ulster it makes no difference, be- 
cause their quotas under this law will be 
combined into one, but this situation seri- 
ously affects the quota that southern Ire- 
land would be entitled to. Such a situa- 
tion Is further evidence of the grave uncer- 
tainty of a determination that will not be 
discriminatory. 


The above immigration quotas were 
printed for the House Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, and column No. 
1 is the report for 1928, column 2 the report 
for 1927, both made by Doctor Hill and his 
associates, and column 3 is the quotas under 
the present law. 

Columns 1 and 2 relate to the national 
origins clause and the marked difference be- 
tween them in the short period of one year 
seems to me to be Inescapable evidence of the 
uncertainty of ascertainment. 

A comparison will show that under the 
quotas that will be established if the national 
origins clause goes into effect that Germany 
will be reduced from 51,227 to 24,908; Irish 
Free State from 28,567 to 17,427; Norway from 
6,453 to 2,403; Sweden from 9,561 to 3,399; 
Switzerland from 2,081 tp 1,614; Denmark 
from 2,789 to 1,234; Fraiice from 3,954 to 
3,308; while Great Britain and northern Ire- 
land will be increased from 34,007 to 66,894; 
Austria from 785 to 1,639; Belgium from 512 
to 1,328; Hungary from 473 to 1,181; Italy 
from 3,845 to 5,989; Netherlands from 1,648 
to 3,083; Russia from 21248 to 3,640. These 
are the most important changes that will 
occur. As I have said before the strongest 
evidence of uncertainty is the difference be- 
tween the report of 1927 and 1928. 

Another year has gone by since the last 
computation was submitted and which will 
be the quotas if the national origins clause 
goes into effect. It is fair to assume that if 
a report had been made this year by Doctor 
Hill and his associates that further changes 
would have been noted. 

In passing, I want it clearly understood 
that I have the greatest of admiration for 
Doctor Hill and his associates. They are 
performing what must be to them an un- 
pleasant task, because of its impossibility of 
performance. They have performed their 
work unselfishly and tirelessly. They are 
simply trying to carry out the law. It is clear 
from their reports, so far as I am concerned, 
that they realize that the records are so lack- 
ing that they had to rely upon conjecture. 

It Is significant that the only census taken 
in the United States prior to 1850 was that 
of 1790. In the 1790 census only the heads 
of families were reported, and there was 
v no indication of the land of their nativity 
or of their ancestors. 

Doctor Hill and his associates deemed that 
they would have to depend in the main upon 
the sounding of names to determine nativity, 
and he frankly admitted in the House hear- 
ings held in 1927 that names may indicate 
origin from any one of two or more countries. 
He further said that in the event of the 
names having an origin from England or 
Scotland or Ireland the probabilities were 
that because of the predominance of the 
English of foreign birth and descent at that 
time the census takers designated them as 
being of English descent. 

The census of 1790 showed the white pop- 
ulation of the then 17 States was 3,172,444. 
The following figures show in detail the pop- 
ulation of the several States, with an esti- 
mate of the strength of the various nationals 
therein, which, so far as I can ascertain, is 
based upon guesswork : 
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While population in 1790 as classified by nationality in chapter IX of " A (fenlury of Population Growth” , published by the Bureau of 

;'r f ... •? v . ; v 't »< ' * the Census in 1909 


Nationality as indicated I>y name 


•' ir .$ rr — r 

All nationalities.. 


English . 

Scotch---.—^ 

Irish — ■ 

. Dutch ... 

French 

Qennah..— , 
Hebretv-, — 
All other — , 


United States 


Number 


3,172,444 


2, 605, 699 
221,562 
61,634 
78,959 
17, 619 
176, 407 
1,243 
9,421 


Per- 

cent 


100.0 


82.1 

7.0 

1.9 

2.6 

.6 

5.6 

W 3 


Maine 


Number 


96, 107 


89, 515 
4,154 
1,334 
279 
115 
436 
44 
230 


Per- 

cent 


100.0 


93.1 

4.3 

1.4 
.3 
.1 
.5 

0) 2 


New Hampshire 


Number 


141, lli 


132,723 

6,643 

1,345 

163 

142 


07 


Per- 

cent 


100.0 


94.1 

4.7 

1.0 

.1 

.1 


Vermont 


Number 


85,072 


81, 149 
2,562 
697 
428 
153 
35 


148 


Per- 

cent 


100.0 


95.4 

3.0 

.7 

.5 

.3 

<*> 


Massachusetts 


Number 


373,187 


354,528 

13,436 

3,732 

373 

746 

75 

67 

231 


Per- 

cent 


100.0 


95.0 

3.6 

1.0 

.1 

.2 

0 

0 

.1 


Rhode Island 


Number 


64, 670 


62,079 

1,976 

459 

19 

88 

33 

9 

7 


Per- 

cent 


100.0 


96.0 

3.1 

.7 

0 

.1 

.1 

0 

0 




All nationalities- 


English 

Scotch------ 

Irish. — - — 

Dutch 

French 

Ge r ma n — - 

Hebrew.,-—. — 
All other, 


Connecticut 


232,236 100.0 


223, 437 
6,425 
1,589 
258 
512 
■ 4 

5 


96.2 

2.8 

.7 

.1 

.2 

0 

0) 

0 


New York 


314,366 100.0 


245,901 
10, 034 
2,625 
50,600 
2, 424 
1, 103 
385 
1, 394 


78.2 

3.2 

.8 

16.1 

.8 

.4 

.1 

.4 


New Jersey 


1,914 100.0 


98,650 
13,116 
12,009 
21,5151 
3,5555 
15, ers 
<*> 

6, 2155 


58.0 

7.7 

7.1 
12.7 

2.1 
9.2 

"~§.T 


Pennsylvania 


423, 373 100. 0 


249,656 
49, 567 
8, 614 
2,623 
2,341 
110, 357 
21 
194 


59.0 
11.7 

2.0 

.6 

.6 

26.1 

8 


Delaware 


Maryland 


46, 310 


39, 966 
3,473 
1,806 
463 
232 
185 

CO 

185 


100.0 


208, 649 100. 0 


86.3 

7.5 

3.9 

1.0 

.5 

.4 


.4 


175, 265 
13,562 
5,008 
209 
l, 460 
12, 310 
626 
209 


84.0 S 
6,5 i 
2.4 
.1 
.7 ; 

5.9 ; 

.3 

.1 


: I 




Virginia 


All nationalities _ 


442,117 


English 

p 

: uteh 



m,799 
81,391 
8,842 
884 
2, 653 
21,664 


884 


100.0 


85.0 

7.1 

2.0 

.2 

.6 

4.9 


North Carolina 


South Carolina 


Georgia 


28Q, 181 


240,309 

32,388 

6,651 

678 

868 

8,097 

1 

289 


100.0 


83. 1 

11.2 
2.3 

.2 

.3 

2.8 

0) .i 


115, 

16, 

3, 

1, 

2, 


100.0 


52,886 


82.4 
It. 7 
2.6 
.2 
1.3 
1.7 
.1 
.1 


43,948 

5,923 

1,216 

106 

359 

1,481 

0 

53 


100.0 


83.1 

11.2 
2.3 

.2 

.3 

2.8 


Kentucky 


Tennessee 


61, 133 


50,802 

6,847 

1,406 

122 

183 

1,712 

W 61 


100.0 


31,913 


83.1 

11.2 
2.3 

.2 

.3 

2.8 


.1 


26, 519 
3,674 
734 
64 
■ 96 
894 

C ! ) * 

32 


100.0 


83.1 

11.2 
2.3 

.2 

.3 

2 . 8 : 


"I 


i Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 

, As one Indication of the uncertainty of 
relying on the 1790 census 1 may mention 
that It does not take Into consideration the 
ctWo of the. families and that some nationali- 
ties are quite prone to more productivity 
than others. 

• in determining the quotas under the na- 
tional origins clause the white population 
Of 1920, numbering about 94,000,000, Were 
divided into two groups, one called “old 
Native stock” and the other “immigrant 
stock.” The census of 1790 was taken as 
the basis for determining what portion of 
our population In 1920 were descended from 
the population of 1790. It was determined 
that 41,000,000 persons In the United States 
In 1920 were 'descendants of the “old native 
Stock.” Bearing the fact In mind that all 
persons who arrived here since 1790, or their 
descendants, are described as “Immigrant 
stock,” and looking through the roll of the 
Members of Congress It Is apparent to me 
that 80 percent of our membership fall with- 
in that class. 

When you consider that the first decennial 
census taken In the United States, outside of 
the one In 1790, was In 1850; that there are 
ho official records prior to 1790, together with 
'the loss, in the Ellis Island fire In 1896, of 
Tecords of immigrations that flowed through 
the great city of New York from 1820 on; the 
destruction of many historical records by the 
British, when they occupied the city of Wash- 
ington In the War of 1812, together with 
many other matters of consideration, we can 
then realize the impossibility of establishing 
quotas which will not be discriminatory to 
some of our nationals. 

Mr. Dickstein. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. Dickstein. Is it not a fact that Doctor 
Hill testified before the Committee on Immi- 
gration that ie could only go back about 100 
years?' 

Mr. McCormack. My Impression is that 
Doctor Hill testified that the United States 


• Included in “All other.” 

decennial censuses could only go back to 
1860; that the records of the ports of entry 
go back only to about 1820; that Is, the im- 
migrants coming Into different ports of entry, 
as distinguished from the facts revealed in 
the decennial censuses. My observation and 
study further show that thousands and 
thousands of Immigrants coming from Ger- 
many, from Ireland, from Scotland, and 
from other places were compelled to come 
over on ships owned by English Interests and 
they were listed as English citizens. 

That Is not submitted as criticism, but as 
a piece of evidence. Everything based on 
conjecture is bound to be discriminatory and 
offensive to some of our nationals. We are 
not an English, or an Irish, . cr a German, 
or a French nation. We do not want any 
element to predominate. We are an Ameri- 
can Nation. We may have a great feeling of 
fondness and regard for the land of our 
forbears, as we should, hut above every 
other consideration we are Americans. The 
history of the recent war has evidenced the 
fact that Americanism means the same thing 
to all of onr citizens, irespectlve of their 
national origin — that is, love cf flag, coun- 
try, and that upon which evirythlng that 
we possess govemmentally stands, the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

We want Americans. We want the Immi- 
grants who come over here — th; same as my 
forbears did two generations ago — to be filled 
with a love of our Institutions. To a cer- 
tain extent, undoubtedly, they will come 
here seekllng material gain, bu ; in the main 
they look up to this Government of ours as 
a land of opportunity. I recognize that con- 
ditions might change our immigration pol- 
icy. That necessity might ar.se some day 
when we might consider the advisability of 
a change, but if we are goir.g to have a 
change, let it be definite and certain, not 
only in principle but definite and certain in 
practice. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, the fact that thin uncertainty 
exists is further evidenced by the report 


made by the President's commission, com- 
prised, as I said before, of the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Labor, and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce — the then Secretary 
of Commerce, President-elect Hoover. Not 
only that, but President-elect Hoover In his 
acceptance speech said he favored the repeal 
of the national-origins clause. He recog- 
nized the impossibility of_human determna- 
tion In accordance with the basis provided 
In that law. He recognized the offensive- 
ness of it, and he recognized that this was 
not bringing into effect In America a new 
policy with reference to the restriction of 
immigration, because we have it now. We 
have It now in the act of 1924. Two percent 
of the foreign-born population as of 1890 
means approximately 164,000 Immigrants 
who are entitled to admission from quota 
countries In Europe each year, and In turn 
the number to which each country Is enti- 
tled Is simply a matter of mathematics.; 
That can be arrived at. It la a definite and 
certain enunciation of a principle, and it 
naturally follows that there is a definite and 
certain determination of the quotas. 

Mr. Dickstein. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. Dickstein. Can the gentleman tell the 
House how this national origins was de- 
termined, based upon what figures, what 
the present quota is as based on the act of, 
1924, and what would be the quota of all na- 
tionals under the national-origins clause?: 
Has the gentleman those figures? 

Mr. McCormack. As I understand it, the 
present law permits one hundred and sixty- 
four thousand and a few odd hundred to 
come in each year, while the national-origins 
clause authorizes one hundred and fifty- 
three and some few hundreds to come in 
each year. Am I correct? 

Mr. Dickstein. That is correct. 

Mr. McCormack. While the national-; 
origins clause provides a maximum of 150,-! 
000, it also provides in addition that certain; 
countries which had no quota before or 
whose computation would be less than 100, 
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are entity tp the admission of a minimum 
of 100, and that Is the reason why It cornea 
tp approximately 153,000. 

Mr. Bobsion of Kentucky. Will the gen- 
. t'.eman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. RpppipN of Kentucky. As I under- 
stand it, the gentleman is opposed to the 
national-origins provision of the present 
lav;? ... 

Mr. McCormack. Precisely. 

Mr. Bobsion of Kentucky. Does the gentle- 
man favor the quota based on the 1890 
census? The present law is baaed on the 
1890 census, as I understand. 

Mr. McCormack. Yes; and that Is definite 
and certain. 

Mr. Bobsion of Kentucky. Does the gentle- 
man favor the 1890 census as a basis, or some 
other census— the 1910 census or the 1920 
oenius? V . .. .. 

• Mr. McCormack. To be frank with the 
gentleman, his question goes into something 
that X did not Intend to discuss, and I am 
equally frank in saying that I am rapidly 
approaching a mental state where X realize 
that thrpugh necessity we must close this 
open door and bring about some kind of a 
restriction. Whether that should be based 
oh the 1P10 census or the 1890 census is Just 
a question of policy, based upon the necessity. 

I can see Where conditions might change; 
where in the years to come through deple- 
tion in our population, because of some 
great catastrophe, for example — and popula- 
tion Increases either by a greater number 
of births than deaths or by an increase In 
immigration over emigration; that is the only 
means through which an increase in popula- 
tion takes place — and X can see where a prin- 
ciple applicable to one period might of neces- 
sity be changed when applied to conditions 
in ft different period. 

Mr. Bobsion of Kentucky. We are legislat- 
ing for this period. 

Mr. McCormack. I have no objection to 
the present quota, based on the 1890 census, 

• Mr., Garber. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. GaebeR. The proposed change would 
greatly facilitate the administration of the 
law, would it not? 

Mr. McCormack. Does the gentleman refer 
to the national-origins clause? 

Mr, Garber. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. I do not think so. 

- Mr. ‘ Garber. I mean that the proposed 
change to a definite basis would greatly 
facilitate. the administration of the law. 

Mr. McCormack. The gentleman means the 
law as it exists at present? 

Mr, Garber. Yes. 

Mr, McCormack. X agree with the gentle- 
man. .Now, bearing on that, may I call the 
.attention to a statement made by the Com- 
missioner General of . Immigration in his 
annual report for 1926, page 29: 

“The bureau feels that the present method 
of ascertaining the quotas is far more satis- 
factory than the proposed determination by 
national origin; that it has the advantages 
of simplicity and certainty. It is of the 
opinion that the proposed change will lead 
to great confusion and result In complexities, 
and accordingly It is recommended that the 
pertinent portions of section 11, providing 
for this revision of the quotas as they now 
stand, be rescinded.” 

I am now coming back to 1790. One Inter- 
esting phase of the evidence about the 1790 
census, where it showed a little over 3,000,000 
in the 17 States, was in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, as indicating the uncertainty of the 
41,000,000 being even approximately a fair 
estimate of the descendants of the inhabi- 
tants as shown in that census. 

I do not want to depend upon memory, so 
let me quote verbatim from the extract 
which I have here. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 


Mr. Sandlin. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. McCormack. In an article written in 

1789, as to the immigration into Pennsyl- 
vania in the period around 1749, It was said 
by the writer that — 

“In the summer of the year 1749, 26 sail of 
large vessels arrived with German passengers 
alone, which brought about 12,000 souls, 
some of the ships about 600 each; and in 
several other years near the same number of 
these people arrived annually." 

This is for only a limited period around 
1746, and it is fair to assume that some came 
before .and some came afterwards, and yet 
according to the 1790 census there were only 
110,000 Germans In the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

But let us go a step further: “And in some 
years nearly as many annually from Ireland.” 

Yet in 1790 there was only an estimated 
population of 8,000 in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania of either Irish birth or Irish descent, 

This Is some evidence indicating the un- 
certainty we have in the records prior to 

1790. We have absolutely none from 1790 to 
1820, and from 1820 our records of ports of 
entry are entirely unreliable, first, because 
of giving their birth in the wrong country, 
in some cases because of necessity; and, 
second, because the records In the city of New 
York were destroyed in the Ellis Island fire 
in 1896. Furthermore, many historical rec- 
ords of the colonial days were destroyed when 
the British occupied the city of Washington 
during the War of 1812. 

All of these things have brought about 
an air of uncertainty so that the basis for 
the determination of national origins is in- 
advisable, unwise, inequitable, bound to be 
discriminatory because in the main it is left 
to the field of conjecture. 

Mr. Dickstein. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. Dickstein. Under the present quota 
law Deland receives a quota of 28,000, but 
under the national origins law, if it takes 
effect, Ireland only gets 8,000, thereby los- 
ing 20,000. 

Mr. McCormack. I think there have been 
two corrections made since that estimate. 

Mr. Dickstein. Is there anything the gen- 
tleman can find from his investigation to 
show how they base that loss, upon what 
percentage and how far they have gone back? 

Mr. McCormack. That basis of 8,330 was 
an estimate given by Captain Trevor, who, 
I understand, is the parent of this idea, 
although the Ku Klux Klan claims the credit 
for it. 

Mr. Dickstein. The parent of this piece of 
legislation is Mr. Reed. The House never 
passed it at all. 

Mr. McCormack. Yes; in the Senate it was 
an amendment offered by Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania, and right there let me say 
that If this law goes into effect It is those 
of German birth and descent and those of 
Irish birth and descent in Pennsylvania that 
in the main can take the blame. 

Mr. Dickstein. May I ask the gentleman 
another question? Senator Reed takes the 
credit for it, but he borrowed it from Senator 
Lodge. Does the gentleman know that 1 

Mr. McCormick. Yes; this Captain Trevor 
consulted Senator Lodge first, who took l^ai 
to Senator Reed. 

Mr. Dickstein. You will find the date 
given in the hearing as March 6, 1924. 

Mr. McCormack. There is just one more 
reference I might make. During the past 
few days a representative of the American 
Legion unfortunately made a reference with 
which 1 am not in accord. I am sorry he 
made this reference, because I am a member 
of the Legion and the two other members of 
my family, two younger brothers, who con- 
stitute the whole family, are also members of 
the Legion. This representative made a 
statement which is offensive to all of our 
citizens, and I hope sincerely that the Legion 
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members throughout the country who might 
be offended by it will not go to the unwise 
direction of resigning their membership. 

The American Legion is a great body. It 
Is a much-needed body, the same as the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, which is another 
one of our great veterans’ organizations as 
well as all of the minor organizations which 
have as their foundation purposes consist- 
ent with the progress of our country in es- 
tablishing traditions which the future gen- 
erations will be proud of; but in this particu- 
lar respect, by stating that the Legion is in 
favor of the national-origins provision, they 
have taken a position which, if a referendum 
were submitted to the members of the Le- 
gion, would undoubtedly amaze the Members 
of Congress as to the vote to the contrary in 
the Legion. 

Mr. Connery. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. Connery. May I say to my colleague 
that I have Just received three telegrams 
from three Legion poets in Lawrence, Pea- 
body, and Lynn, Mass., saying that the 
sentiments which the representatives of the 
Legion gave before the committee are not in 
accord with the sentiment of the member- 
ship of those posts? 

Mr. McCormack. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. May I say at this time 
that Mr. Connery recently displayed the fin- 
est act of courage that I have ever seen on 
the part of any legislator when he voted for 
the reapportionment bill. I hope that his 
constituents appreciate his type of repre- 
sentation. 

May I add, the danger of this, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that we are going back 300 years and 
making you and me, who are Americans, 
and consider ourselves Americans, take a 
position which would destroy the assimila- 
tion which all elements and all races have 
undergone during the past 300 years, and 
making not only the foreign bom of 1920 
take a position on this but every one of us, 
no matter what the origin of our common 
ancestors who first came to America may 
have been? 

But going back to the American Legion, 
it has taken a position on quotas. When 
they take a position favoring the underlying 
principle of the national-origins clause, they 
take a position upon the quotas, and when 
they do that they make a mistake and they 
exceed the purposes of their organization. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has again expired. 

Mr. Sandlin. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. Schafer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCormack. I will. 

Mr. Schafer. Has the American Legion in 
convention assembled gone on record in favor 
of the national-origins scheme for determin- 
ing the immigration quotas? 

Mr. McCormack. I understand they have, 
yes; but it was very peculiarly worded: 

"Therefore be it resolved by the American 
Legion in convention assembled. That we 
favor and recommend continuance of the 
method of restriction upon Immigration — ” 

That is a primary part, and they may have 
the right to do that. They could go on record 
in favor of closed or open or restricted im- 
migration. I do not dispute their authority 
to do that; but then the resolution con- 
tinues: 

“That we favor and recommend continu- 
ance of the method of restriction upon immi- 
gration in the 1924 immigration law with its 
fundamental national-origins provision, so 
that American citizenship and economic 
prosperity may be maintained at the highest 
possible level.” 

And in a statement to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Immigration they said: 

“We emphatically uphold the theory 
underlying the national-origins provision, 
which is that immigration quotas based upon 
entire population of the Nation is not only 
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the fairest method for selecting Immigrants, 
but Is tSiie toost certain method” — 

Mark Tilts language--- ~ 

"the most certain method of maintaining In 
the future the blend of population and the 
racial mixture's as" they exist In America 
today." - 

In contention assembled they went on 
record In favor 6T that because it was the best 
means “by which prosperity may be main- 
tained at the present time,” the resolution 
read. 

It must be borne distinctly In mind that 
the quotas cannot be disassociated from the 
principle Itself. The going Into effect of the 
clause automatically established the quotas, 
and when the Legion takes a position on the 
principle they take a position on the quotas 
established thereunder. 

What those quotas will be are a matter of 
record, furthermore, the representative said 
that It was a question between patriotism 
and slackerlsm. I also deny such a question 
1s Involved. In support of this argument he 
cited the number of aliens that claimed ex- 
emption in the late war. In the first place, 
the figures do not present the facts correctly, 
in the second place, the only inferences to 
draw therefrom Is that the nationals of those 
countries which will receive a reduced quota 
by the operation of the national origins were 
the slackers In the late war. This Is not only 
Vicious and unwarranted but false. Such an 
argument Is an attack not only on those for- 
eign bom who were here In 1917-18 but upon, 
all generations of Americans o£ the same 
blood or descent. Let us see who they are 
that will suffer by the operation of the na- 
tional-origins clause and then we can see 
What elements of our citizenry were Insid- 
iously offended and Insulted by this argu- 
ment. 

The French, Swiss, Swedish, Norwegians. 
Danish, Irish, and Germans. All elements 
representing our best blood, the equal of any 
other and second to none. In every great 
crisis their descendants have proven their 
love for bur flag and our institutions of gov- 
ernment as- set forth in the Constitution. 
In the RcvoIUhticnary War their representa- 
tion was outstanding, particularly the Irish 
and the Gentians, and the French Govern- 
ment showed Its friendship in a way that 
occupies fiftS hf the foremost pages In our 
iSiirtjbrjrr Are they slackers? Some may 
think so; blit history records otherwise. Dur- 
ing the Civil War alone the Irish and the 
Germans 1U the service outnumbered the 
Whoie arftSp' of the South, and each element, 
as we are compelled to refer to them under 
this law, had more men in service than any 
Other elfendnt of our citizenry. And, yes; 
after the wSr Was over, and when the men of 
the South had laid down their arms, and 
after the death of the great President, which 
was an unfortunate event for the South at 
that time, an unthinking North Imposed con- 
ditions uprftt the South that were unbear- 
able and Inhuman. ' m the dark days of the 
carpet-bagging period of the days of recon- 
struction following the war the only voice 
raised to Congress tor the South were the 
Representatives in Congress from the city of 
New York, all of Irish descent, and Charles 
Francis Adams, of Massachusetts. It was 
their voices that finally brought aboufsome 
degree of reason. 

Mr. Schafer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, McCormack. I yield. 

Mr, Schafer. Then the American Legion 
did not go Oh record in favor of the national- 
.. origins clause? 

•Sir. McCormack. All I know Is what It says 
In this statement, and from that I draw cer- 
tain Inferences. The gentleman’s Inferences 
are Ss good as mine. I am going to rely on 
my Inference and I do not think the gentle- 
man and I will have any dispute. May I fur- 
; ther say to the gentleman that the great 


agricultural districts of the country have 
been brought to their present high level by 
that class of Immigrants which the national- 
origins scheme will discriminate against, and 
I hope It will be brought to a higher state by 
the enactment of legislation which will be 
carrying out the platforms of both parties. 

Mr. Schafer. I will state that the people 
of the great State of Wisconsin are absolutely 
opposed to the national-origins clause, and 
so are the members of the American Legion 
In my State. I am not talking about the 
few officers who may claim to sp;ak for the 
Legion. The national-origins clause should 
be repealed. The gentleman Is making a 
fine argument for Its repeal. 

Mr. McCormack. Some argument has been 
advanced on the question of certain na- 
tionals failing to assimilate. What Is the 
best test of assimilation? To m; It is what 
percentage of Immigrants from different 
countries indicate their permanence and love 
for America by becoming a citizen. The rec- 
ords of the census of 1920 are interesting In 
this respect. I will simply read It and allow 
you to draw your own conclusions; 

“The census of 1920 shows that the foreign 
born from England proper, who were here 
when that census was taken ard who were 
naturalized, Is 64.8; Scotland, 65.6; Wales, 
73.5; Ireland, 72.3; Norway. 6".3; Sweden. 
69.5; Denmark, 69.6; Netherlands, which has 
a marked gain, 68.1; Belgium, which has a 
gain, 55.3; Switzerland, 64.9; Ihranee, 60.1; 
Germany, 73.3; Canada, French, 47.0; Cana- 
da, others, 58; and other countries, ranging 
from 44.7 down to 8.9, every one of the latter 
of which, under national origins, will gain, 
with the exception of Rumania. ’ 

The argument has also been advanced by 
certain people that America must maintain a 
British ascendency In order that our Institu- 
tions of Government might be preserved. 
They say that the operation of the national- 
origins clause will bring that situation about. 
Since when has the United States had to 
depend upon any other country for Its exist- 
ence? The last time that h-story records 
that we were a dependency ol England was 
prior to 1778. Yorktown, wllh Its victory, 
brought about the consummation of our In- 
dependence. In that conflict for Independ- 
ence, 10,000 men of Dish blood served from 
Massachusetts alone. Those cf German de- 
scent, particularly from Pennsylvania, 
showed their love for the cause of freedom. 
Likewise, those of Swiss, Swrdish, French, 
Scotch, and other nativities, rendered yeo- 
man service. No one excelled the other. 
They fought Inspired. 

We can not deny, and would not want to 
deny It, that those of English blood and ex- 
traction have contributed in every way In the 
settling of the Colonies, to the War for In- 
dependence, and to building up our country 
and protecting it in time of danger, but we 
should not discriminate against others who 
have likewise done their duty 

The operation of the national-origins 
clause is an affirmative statement by the 
Congress of the United States that the con- 
tinuity of our Government Is dependent upon 
England. Such a declaration of surservience 
should be abhorrent to al. who consider 
themselves Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, both parties through their 
standard bearers to the recent campaign 
went on record as favoring the repeal of the 
national-origins clause. Between now and 
March 4 action will have to be taken in order 
to prevent its operation. While both parties 
have responsibilities, the party In the ma- 
jority will be directly responsible for this 
iniquitous, discriminatory law unless proper 
action is taken to repeal or defer Its opera- 
tion. [Applause from both sides of the 
aisle.) 

I have received the following telegrams 
from American Legion posts 


South Boston, Mass., February 14, 1929. 
Hon. John W. McCormack, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Post opposed to statement of Legion 
representatives. Do not know of any slackers 
to this district of nationals mentioned. 
District predominantly Irish. Exceeded 
quota In every Instance. * * * 

Columbia Post, No. 61, American Legion, 

South Boston, Mass. 

James F. Vaughn, Commander. 

Boston, Mass., February 11, 1929. 
Hon. John W. McCormack, 

Congressman, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Michael J. Perkins Post, American Legion, 
resents any individual attempting to repre- 
sent the thought of the American Legion 
when he says that our neighbors to Europe, 
whether they be Scandinavian, Jews, English, ; 
Greek, Polish, or Irish, are alien slackers. 
Fortunately our allies and ourselves united i 
as one people * * *. . 

John J. Lyndon, Commander. 

Mr, DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve Itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2580) to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 2580, with Mr! 
Rooney of New York in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first readf 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Nation- 
ality of the Committee on the Judiciary 
[Mr. FeighanL 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, ;I 
wish to thank the members of the Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Nation- 
ality, who produced H.R. 2580, as 
amended. 

This amended bill was made possible 
by the diligence, the thoroughness, the 
faithful appearance at hearings, and the 
active role played by all the members of 
the subcommittee during the public hear- 
ings and in the 18 executive sessions 
required. 

I wish to thank all members of the full 
committee. 

The immigration bill now before the 
House is a clean bill, in all respects a 
bipartisan product of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Nationality. 

This is an historic bill, with bold and 
deliberate purpose to forge the way 
toward a selective immigration system 
with qualitative and quantitative 
controls. 


I 
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Such a system conforms with our heeds 
at this stage of our national develop- 
ment, and is long overdue. 

This hill in no way avoids or weakens 
the constitutional responsibility laid 
upoh the Congress to regulate immigra- 
tion into the United States. 

It reaffirms that constitutional re- 
sponsibflity through a clear-cut, self ex- 
ecuting law which delegates no authority 
to the executive branch which properly 
and historically rests with the Congress. 

This bill rejects all proposals which 
would have blurred the constitutional 
lines separating the legislative and ex- 
ecutive powers and vigorously rejects the 
proposed delegation of congressional 
authority to the executive for establish- 
ing policy to govern the admission of 
Immigrants into the United States. 

Our subcommittee conducted 39 public 
hearings bn proposed revisions of the 
immigration law which opened on June 
II, 1964', and closed on June 1, this year. 

During that time 94 Members of Con- 
gress appeared before the subcommittee 
or submitted individual views for consid- 
eration by the subcommittee. 

The Secretary of State, two Attorneys 
General, the Secretary of Labor, and 
other representatives of the administra- 
tion appeared to testify in public or 
executive hearings. 

That testimony waS followed by wit- 
nesses representing nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, and by individual citizens, 
with an interest in this public issue. 

I will include at the conclusion of my 
remarks a listing of the witnesses ap- 
pearing before our subcommittee. 

A review of that listing will reveal that 
every shade of official and public opinion 
on the subject of proposed immigration 
jreform— pro and con — has been heard 
and evaluated. ' 

Following the public hearings, our sub- 
committee met in 18 executive sessions 
to produce the immigration bill now be- 
fore the House. 

In our deliberations the interests of 
the United States were at all times first 
and foremost, and those interests are re- 
flected clearly in the bill. 

There were wide differences among the 
members of our subcommittee on key 
issues, but those differences have been 
reconciled In the bill now before you. 

The vote in our subcommittee of eight 
to zero, with one abstention, speaks 
clearly for the bipartisan character of 
the bill and speaks loudly for its merits. 

The subcommittee bill was approved 
by the full judiciary committee — without 
one single change — by a vote of 27 to 4. 

I welcome this opportunity to thank 
publicly and to commend our distin- 
guished colleague from West Virginia 
[Mr. MooreI for the vigorous role he 
played in the exacting work of our sub- 
committee. ti 

As the ranking minority member of our 
subcommittee his leadership was out- 
standing. 

I am equally indebted to our distin- 
guished colleague from Kentucky [Mr. 
Qhelf], the ranking majority member 
of our subcommittee, an 18-year veteran 
on the subcommittee, for his constructive 
contributions to our subcommittee bill. 


The fundamental issue in the public 
hearings was the national origins quota 
system. 

That is, whether that system should 
be repealed and be replaced by a new 
system of immigrant admissions. 

That issue was resolved by the sub- 
committee in our first executive session. 

There was unanimity on the need to 
repeal the national origins quota system 
and to replace it with a new system. 

The basic reasons for our decision are 
threefold : 

First. The national origins quota sys- 
tem does not regulate immigration into 
the United States — as many people have 
been misled into believing, and as pro- 
ponents of the system believed it would. 

Fifteen years ago, nonquota immi- 
gration had equaled quota immigration. 

That was 25 years after the quota sys- 
tem was enacted into law. 

During the past 15 years nonquota 
immigration increased to the point 
where it has now doubled quota immi- 
gration. 

This trend will continue to accelerate 
unless Congress takes remedial action 
now. 

Second. Our Secretary of State and two 
Attorneys General have testified that 
the quota system has made problems in 
the conduct of our relations with certain 
foreign countries because of overtones of 
discrimination and implied favoritism 
for the nationals of some countries as 
against the nationals of other countries. 

In the opinion of these Cabinet officers 
this problem is aggravated by the fact 
some high quota countries do not use 
their allotted numbers while other 
countries with low quotas have long 
waiting lists of preference applicants, 
the majority of whom are relatives of 
U.S. citizens. 

Third. While the United States has by 
far the most generous immigration sys- 
tem so far as numbers admitted each 
year, the system has not been working 
for the best interests of the United 
States — domestically or in terms of our 
international commitments. 

Despite the fact we have been admit- 
ting close to 300,000 immigrants per year 
for the past 10 years, we are still con- 
fronted with the same kind of human 
problems which have caused Congress 
to enact 12 separate pieces of public leg- 
islation during the past 12 years. 

I refer particularly to the long back- 
logs of relatives of U.S. citizens and per- 
manent resident aliens in the oversub- 
scribed countries. 

The remaining 17 executive sessions of 
our subcommittee bill were taken up with 
reaching agreement on the basic prin- 
ciples which should govern a new system 
of immigrant adniissions. 

In this process we made a detailed 
examination of every possible method, 
its implications, and its estimated out- 
comes. 

The new method proposed is, in my 
considered judgment, a long forward step 
in the direction of a selective immigra- 
tion system with qualitative and quanti- 
tative controls. 

Here are the basic elements of the 
proposed new system of immigrant ad- 
missions: / 


First. The national origins quota sys- 
tem is repealed, effective July 1, 1968. 

Second. The Asia-Pacific triangle con- 
cept is repealed immediately. 

This concept has met with strong re- 
actions from our allies and friends in Asia 
who have come to regard it as the same 
kind of personal affront as the old Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act. 

Moreover the proposed selective sys- 
tem of immigrant admissions included 
in the bill guarantees that no country can 
receive a disproportionate number of the 
total visas authorized. 

Third. A numerical limit of 170,000 
immigrant admissions per year is estab- 
lished, exclusive of the spouses, children, 
and parents of U.S. citizens, for all coun- 
tries outside the Western Hemisphere. 

Fourth. A numerical ceiling of 20,000 
per year is fixed for any 1 country, 
exclusive of the spouses, children, and 
parents of U.S. citizens. 

This ceiling will not apply to the pres- 
ent high quota countries, notably Great 
Britain and Germany, until July 1, 1968. 

It will apply, however, to all present 
low quota countries during the 3-year 
waiting period and thereafter when it 
will apply to all countries outside the 
western hemisphere. 

Fifth. During the 3-year waiting pe- 
riod, from date of enactment to July 
1, 1968, the bill permits the use of auth- 
orized but unused quota numbers from 
the previous year. 

We have, however, restricted the use 
of these visa numbers to preference class 
applicants in the oversubscribed coun- 
tries. 

Those are primarily the relatives of 
citizens and permanent resident aliens 
of the United States. 

Sixth. A new system of preferences is 
established, with percentum limitations 
and priorities as among the new pref- 
erence classes. 

This is the heart, the governing cri- 
teria for the new selective system of im- 
migration. 

Family unity Is made the first and 
foremost objective of the new system. 

Spouses, children, and parents of U.S. 
citizens come first and there is no nu- 
merical limit placed on their admission. 

The other preference classes follow In 
this order: 

Twenty percent to unmarried children 
over 21 years of age of U.S. citizens. 

Twenty percent to spouses and un- 
married sons and daughters of perma- 
nent resident aliens. 

Ten percent to persons who are mem- 
bers of the professions or who because 
of their exceptional ability in the sci- 
ences and the arts will substantially 
benefit the national economy, cultural 
interests or welfare of the United States. 

Ten percent to married sons or mar- 
ried daughters of U.S. citizens. 

Ten percent to persons who are capa- 
ble of performing specified skilled or un- 
skilled labor — not of a temporary or sea- 
sonal nature — for which there is a dem- 
onstrated shortage of employable and 
willing workers in the United States. 

Six percent to refugees who are the 
victims of Communist or other totali- 
tarian persecution, under procedures 
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|pf e ,«sa -numbers .as are left over 
' r these.preference classes are satis- 
'.will to.nonpreference applicants, 
strictly to ,S)e . chronological order in 
which, they qualify. 

—New. labor controls are es- 
tablished to govern the admission of all 


immigrant worker classes, Thcse new 
controls require the Secretary of Labor 
to make an affirmative finding on an 
Individual case basis that, with respect 
to the job the immigrant worker is to 
ml in the locality to which he is destined, 
there is no able, willing, qualified and 
available .American worker to fill that 

' J °k - 

Secretary of Labor must also find 


fearsome than the ancient methods of 
torture which characterized the Com- 
munist takeover of mary countries of 
Central and East Europe. 

This relief has application to persons 
who flee from or otherwise escape from 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Tenth. With respect to immigration 
from the independent Republics of the 
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tfiat the admission of such immigrant 
Workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of workers 
similarly employed in the United States. 

! ; . ^ These new labor controls are manda- 
to £L for a11 worker immigrant classes. 

. They do not jipply to the relative pref- 
erence classes and the limited number of 
refugees provided for In the bill. 

The AfL-CIO recommended that 
meaningful labor controls be incorpo- 
rated into any reform immigration legis- 
lation and, the new controls provided for 
Ai this bill = hft.ve the strong support of 
organised labor. 

Eighth. The bill repeals the so-called 
-\ fair share refugee act and returns the 
parole provision of the law to its original 
Intent. 

The . original intent, of section 212 of 
the law was to cover individual cases 
only and then only in emergent circum- 
stances,.:,. " ,. . ; , 

( An example of the original intent of 
the parole provision .was the Andrea 
Doria.ship disaste.r..Qff„our shores, when 
the survivipg victims had neither pass- 
ports nor Identity documents required 
for admission to the United States. 

We had to give them haven, but of a 
temporary nature, until they could re- 
sume their journey to Europe. 

It was never intended to cover im- 
migrant , groups as such, certainly not 
refugees, and it was intended that people 
.thuspar tiled. i ate, the United States would 
depart to then normal residence or 
domicile outside the United States when 
the purpose of their temporary admis- 
sion. had been satisfied. 

. In returning the parole provision of the 
law to its original intent we have estab- 
lished a 6-percent preference class for 
refugees, amounting to 10,200 per year, 
and have removed from the refugees the 
stigma of parole to which there has been 
objection because of its usual connota- 
tion. 

In doing so we have provided for their 
conditional entry, a method which as- 
sures that all the present security meas- 
ures will continue in full force and effect. 

Ninth. The bill removes the word 
“physical" as a qualifier on the term 
“persecution.” 

This action recognizes that some Com- 
munist regimes have resorted to more 
subtle forms of persecution which are no 
less oppressive than physical torture. 

Tyranny over the mind and spirit of 
a person has been demonstrated as more 
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Western Hemisphere, which has never 
been subjected to numerical limitations, 
the bill makes the following changes: 

First. Jamaica and Trinidad-Tobago 
are accorded the same sta ;us as all other 
independent Republics of this hemi- 
sphere. 

They were granted independence in 
1961 and we found no reason to treat 
them differently than an/ other coun- 
try with independent status in our hemi- 
sphere. 

Second. The new labor controls I have 
described will apply to all natives of 
the independent Republics of the West- 
■? el p* s P* lere who seek admission to 
the United States as worker immigrants. 

Spouses, children, and parents of U.S 
citizens or of permanent resident aliens 
are the only exemptions from these new 
controls. 

Third. Adjustment of status in the 
United States for natives of the inde- 
pendent Republics of this hemisphere 
is prohibited. 

This prohibition results from the de- 
ceptive practice of people entering the 
United States on a visitor’s visa with 
the clear intent to remain permanently 
in the United States. 

Evidence indicates the growth of this 
practice in recent years demands a clear 
remedy. 

Fourthly. When immigration from the 
independent republics of the Western 
Hemisphere exceeds by Hi percent or 
more the average of the ]>ast 5 years, 
the President is required to report to 
Congress, with such recommendations 
as he may have. 

Eleventh. The bill establishes a new 
class of aliens who are mandatorily ex- 
cluded from admission. 

Those are persons classified under the 
medical term of “sexual deviation.” 

Under present law such persons were 
intended to be excluded under the term 
“psychopathic personality.” 

However, the courts have ruled that 
psychopathic personality is too vague a 
term to cover sexual deviate s. 

The bill removes all doibts on this 
score by a change in terms to include 
sexual deviation as a clearly defined ex- 
cludable class. 

The bill removes epilepsy as a manda- 
torily excludable class of aliens. 

The office of the Surgeon General has 
recommended this change. 

Epilepsy is not communicable and is 
controllable with modem medication. 

Persons so afflicted, who are able to 
convince the public health service medi- 
cal examiners that their condition is 
controllable and that they tire unlikely 
to become a public charge could, if other- 
wise eligible, be admitted as immigrants. 

The bill also eliminates the term 
“feebleminded” and replaces it with the 
term “mentally retarded.” The term 


“feebleminded” has no accepted medical 
or legal meaning. 

The term “mentally retarded” does 
have accepted medical and legal mean- 
ing. 

Our subcommittee gave careful consid- 
eration to the proposals which would 
have authorized waivers under certain 
conditions for excludable classes defined 
in sections 212(a) (I), (2), (3), and (4) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

It was our determination that present 
procedures of the subcommittee have 
proven adequate to take care of any 
hardship cases that might arise in any 
category of these mandatorily excludable 
classes. 

No evidence was produced to the con- 
trary. 

Twelfth. The misleading and highly 
controversial terms “quota” and “non- 
quota” are removed from the law. 

We have substituted the new terms 
“immigrant visa”— for aliens who are 
natives of countries outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere — “special immigrant 
visas”— for natives of the Western Hemi- 
sphere countries — “conditional entries” 
for refugees, and “immediate relatives” 
for spouses, children, and parents of U.S. 
citizens. 

Thirteenth. A uniform procedure is 
provided for the filing of petitions with 
the Attorney General to establish eligi- 
bility of aliens for preference status 
immediate relative status and special 
immigrant status. 

The date of approval of such petitions 
by the Attorney General establishes the 
pnortiy of all applicants within the pref- 
erence classes. 

Valid petitions on file with the various 
consular offices abroad, on the effective 
date of the act, will remain valid and 
will retain the original date of approval 
by the Attorney General. 

Fourteenth. A new orphan section 
consolidates three sections in the present 
law to provide a clear-cut definition of aii 
eligible orphan. 

Fifteenth. The Secretary of State is 
provided authority to flush the deadwood 
out of the waiting lists in the oversub-' 
scribed countries. 

This authority is provided so that we 
will have accurate and meanful reports 
on waiting lists in the future. 

We do not have such accurate reports 
now. 

A brief explanation is in order to the 
reasons why complete repeal of the na- 
tional origins quota system will not take 
effect until July 1, 1968. 

The subcommittee was concerned that 
an orderly transition take place from the 
old system to the new system. 

It was equally concerned that all coun- 
tries be on an equal footing; to the ex- 
tent possible, when the new system would 
take effect. 

That is why the bill authorizes the use 
of unused quota numbers from the previ- 
ous year to clean out the current prefer- 
ence waiting lists in the oversubscribed 
countries. 

The subcommittee was also concerned 
that an abrupt change might place the 
present high quota countries at a great 
disadvantage because in many of those 
countries it has not been necessary to 
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file preference petitions because tfee al- 
lied quota was sufficient to satisfy all 
the applicants who desired, to. emigrate 
to the United States.' ’ 

The 3 year waiting period proyides 
ample notice to all present high quota 
countries that effective July 1, 1968, all 
such countries wtU bp subjected to the 
ceiling of 20,000 per year and that, prefer- 
ence classes .will determine to a very 
large extent the issuance of, immigrant 
Yisas among alj countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Other minor changes have been made 
in the. existing law to conform with, the 
basic changes X have outlined., , . .. 

I am advised, there are "some serious 
misunderstandings about certain pro- 
posals for revision which have been pro- 
posed, which are not in the subcommit- 
tee bill "but which some people continue 
to believe have not been rejected in the 
subcommittee bill, 

I have made an effort in the past sev- 
eral weeks to clear up these misunder- 
standings but apparently doubts still 
remain. 

For the Record, the following contro- 
versial proposals are not included in the 
bill as amended now before, the House: 

First. There is no immigration board 
provided for in the bill. 

Accordingly there is no delegation of 
authority for the distribution of .visa 
numbers among countries or classes of 
alien applicants, including refugees, 

. Second, There is no delegation of con- 
gressional authority for setting immi- 
gration policy to regulate immigration 
into the United States. 

; Section 401 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act which pstablished.a. joint 
committee to determine immigration 
policy remains in the. law without change 
of its statutory duties. 

Third. The Attorney General, is not 
given authority to parole refugees into 
the United States. 

The parole provision of .the law is re- 
turned to its original intent. 

Refugees will not be paroled into the 
United States under the pending bill. 

Provision is made, for the „ conditional 
entry of not. to exceed 10,200 refugees per 
year, under a congressional definition, 
and a method in which U.S. officials are 
in control, from start to finish. 

The United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees makes no deter- 
minations whatever as to who is or is not 
a refugee under the bill before us. 

Fourth. There is no requirement in 
this bill, as amended, making it manda- 
tory that all visas authorized be issued. 

The present permissive authority to 
issue visas to qualified immigrants re- 
mains intact. 

There is no provision in this bill, as 
amended, which allows the build up of a 
backlog of immigrant visas to be used in 
future years. 

Fifth. There is no waiver authority in 
{he amended bill for the mandatorily ex- 
cludable classes of aliens desccrfbed in 
section 212 of the present law. 

H R. 2580, as amended by the subcom- 
mittee bill, is a sound bill. 

It corrects the inequities in the present 
system. 

It establishes clearly defined provisions 
of law which are self-executing. 
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The dangers of bureaucratic manipu- 
lation of the law are reduced to an abso- 
lute minimum. 

. This bill is a clarion call to Congress to 
fulfill its responsibilities for regulating 
immigration into the United States. 

I urge every Member to support H.R. 
2580, as amended. 

Under leave granted, I include list of 
witnesses: 

List of Witnesses Appearing Before the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Na- 
tionality 

TESTIMONY 

Hon. Emanuel Celler, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York: 
Text of H.R. 7700. 

Hon. Edwin E. Willis, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Louisiana: Text 
of H.R. 9045. 

Hon. August E. Johansen, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from 'the State of Michigan. 

Hon. Paul G. Rogers, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Florida, 

Hon. Peter W. Rodino, Jr., a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of New 
Jersey. 

Hon. William C. Cramer, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Florida: Text 
of H.R. 5320 and H.R. 11603. 

Hon. Byron G. Rogers, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Colorado. ~ 
Hon. Byron G. Rogers-, a Representative 

in Congress from the State of Colorado 

(testimony resumed). 

Hon. John V. Lindsay, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York: 
Text of. H.R. 11446. 

Hon, Jack Westland, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Washington- 
Text of H.R. 7669. 

Hon. Thomas P. Gill, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Hawaii. 

Hon. W^yne N. Aspinall, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Colorado: 
Statement submitted by Mr. Amata Kabua. 

Hon. Thomas P. Gill, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Hawaii— (testi- 
mony resumed ) . 

Hon. George P. Miller, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of California: Text 
of H.R. 2896 and H.R. 10271. 

Hon. B. F. Fisk, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of California: text of 
H.R. 8025. 

Hon. Leonard Farbstein, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. John B. Anderson, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Illinois: Text 
of H.R. 7919. 

Hon. Harold M. Ryan, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Michigan. 

Hon. Barratt O’Hara, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of IUinois. 

Hon. John M. Murphy, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. .William Fitts Ryan, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. Edward J. Derwinski, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Illinois: 
Text of H.R. 4159 and H.R. 4435. 

Hon. Edward J. Patten, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New Jersey. 

Hon. Seymour Halpern, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York- Text 
ofH.R. 1629. 

Hon. Ogden R. Reid, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York- Text 
ofH.R. 11837. 

Hon. Frank J . Horton, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York- Text 
ofH.R. 11436. . 

Hon. Spark M. Matsunaga, a Representa- 
tive In Congress from the State of Hawaii: 
Text of H.R. 6159, H.R. 6831, H.R. 6833, HR 
7810. 

STATEMENTS 

Hon, Joseph P. Addabbo, a Representative 
In Congress from the State of New York. 


Hon. William A. Barrett, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Robert R. Barry, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. Edward p. Boland, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Massachusetts. 

Hon. George E. Brown, Jr., a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of California. 

Hon. James C. Cleveland, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New Hampshire. 

Hon. Silvio O. Conte, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Massachusetts. 

Hon. James C. Corman, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of California. 

Hon. Dominick V. Daniels, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of New 
Jersey. 

Hon. James J. Delaney, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. Steven B. Derounian, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of New York 
Hon. Charles C. Diggs, Jr., a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Michigan. 

Hon. John D. Dingell, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Michigan. 

Hon. Harold D. Donohue, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

Hon. Don Edwards, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of California. 

Hon. Paul A. Fino, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of New York. 

Hon. O. C. Fisher, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Texas. 

Hon. John E. Fogarty, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Rhode Island. 

Hon. Cornelius E. Gallagher, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of New 
Jersey. 

Hon. Robert N. Giaimo, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Connecticut. 

Hon. Jacob H. Gilbert, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. Henry B. Gonzalez, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Texas. 

Hon. Edna F. Kelly, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. Joe M. Kilgore, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Texas. 

Hon. Robert L. Leggett, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of California. 

Hon. Roland V. Libonati, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of niinois. 

Hon. John J. McFall, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of California. . 

Hon. Torbert H. Macdonald, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hon. Joseph G, Minish, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New Jersey. 

Hon. John S. Monagan, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Connecticut. 

Hon. F. Bradford Morse, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Abraham j. Multer, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. William T. Murphy, a ReDresenta- 
tive in Congress from the State of fllinols. 

Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Michigan. 

Hon. Philip J . Philbin, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Roman C. Pucinski, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Illinois. 

Hon. John J. Rooney, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. Benjamin S. Rosenthal, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of New 
York. 

Hon. James Roosevelt, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of California. 

Hon. Armistead Selden, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Alabama. 

Hon, Carlton R. Sickles, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Maryland. 

Hon. William L. St. Onge, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Connecti- 
cut. 

Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of New 
Jersey. 
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Sou, Herman Toll, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Hoi Charles A. Vanik, a Representative 
In Congress frorii the State of Ohio. 

H6n. John W. Wydi.br, 'A Representative In 
Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. Dean Rusk, Secretary of State. 

Hon. Ro&ert F. Kennedy, Attorney 

General. - - 

Hon. W Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor. 
Hon, Norbert A. Schlel, Assistant Attorney 

General. , , , 

Hon. Raymond F. Farrell, Commissioner of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Mr. James L, Hennessy, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

Mr. Abba P. 1 Schwartz, Administrator of 
the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. 

Mr. James J. Hines, legal adviser, Bureau- 
of Security 'arid Corisular Affairs. 

Mr. Allen B. Moreland, Director, Visa Office. 

* August 5, 1964: American Legion: Dr. 
Daniel J. O’Connor and Mr. Clarence 01sen._ 
National Association of Evangelicals: Mr. 
Robert A. Cook; Order of AHEPA: Mr. Greg- 
ory Lagakos. 

■-August 6, 1964: American Committee on 
Italian Migration: Hon. Juvenal Marchisio; 
Doorstep Savannah, Inc.: Mrs. Rosalind 
Frame; National Economic Council, Inc.: 
Mr. Mark M. Jones. 

August 7, 1964: Nationalities Service Cen- 
ter of Cleveland: Mr. John Papandreas. 
AFL-CIO: Mr. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn; Amer- 
ican Council for Nationalities Service: Miss 
Edith Lowenstein. 

August 10, 1964: Industrial Union Divi- 
sion (AFL-CIO) : Mr. James Carey; Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution: Mrs. Robert 
V. H. DUncan; National Jewish organizations 
listed in statement: Mr. Murray I. Gurfein 
' and Mr. James P. Rice; Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States: Mr. Francis W. 
Stover; Lutheran Immigration Service: Mr. 
Donald E. Anderson. 

August 11, 1964 : Danube-Swabian Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc.: Mr. Anton K. 
Rumpf; Council for Individual Freedom: 
Mr. Charles A. McCarthy; New Jersey Coali- 
tion: Mrs. Ralph D. Hacker; Church World 
Service, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A.: Mr. John Schauer; 
Friends Committee on National Legislation. 
Mr. ftlchard Smith; Bible Baptist Church: 

< Hriv. Cecil A'- Hodges. 

Augiist 14, 1964: American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies: Mr. John B. Trevor, Jr.; 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service: Bishop Edward Swanstrom. 

• August 20, 1964: American Committee for 
Croation Migration, Inc.: Mr. Joseph V. 
Bosllievic, president; Greenwich Womens 
Republican' club : Mrs. Alice Alesandroni and 
Mrs. Eleanor Gonzalez; Order Sons of Italy 
in America: Mr. John Ottaviano, Jr., Mr, 
Joseph A. L. Errigo. Mr. Samuel A. Culotta 
and Df. Nicholas M. Petruzzelli; National 
Chinese Welfare Council: Mr. Jack Wong 

81 August 21. 1964: Liberty Lobby: Mr. W. B. 

. Hicks Jr.; ' Northern New Jersey Immigra- 
tion Conference : Mrs . Arthur Hawkins; As- 
sociation of Immigration & Nationality 
Lawyers: Mr. Edward ITUbroffi: the Ameri- 
can Public health' Association, Inc.: Dr. Paul 

i : H September's, 1964: Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom: Mrs. Selma 
Samole; Japanese- American Citizens League: 
Mr Mike Masaoka; Organization for Pres- 
ervation of Samoan Democracy r Mr. Galuma- 
lemana Valiriupo Alalllma. 

September 3, 1964: The Conservatives:- Mr. 
Sam Baccala: Committee for an Increase In 
the Spanish Immigration Quota: Hon. Emtio 
Nunez; Jamaica Progressive League, Inc.. 
Mrs. Beryl Henry; American Veterans Com- 
mittee: Mr. Chester G. Shore. 

September 11. 1964: Estonian Aid Inc.: 
Mr Erich Park; St. Sophia Greek Orthodox 
Cathedral: Mr. George J. Charles; American 


Civil Liberties Union: Mr. DavicL Carllner; 
General Board of the Christian Social Con- 
cerns of the Methodist Church: Mr. Herman 

Will, Jr. „ . _ 

September 17, 1964: Mrs. Ruby Curd; Dr. 
Mollie Ray Carroll; Mrs. J. W. Brab.ier-Smith; 
Mrs. Janet Nash. „ , 

Statements by: Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO: Mr. Jacob S. 
Potofsky; National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Department of Immigration Mr. Bruce 
M. Mohler; Unitarian Universallst Association, 
Department of Social Responsibility. Mr. 
Robert E. Jones; United States Committee 
for Refugees, Inc.: Dr. R. Norris Wilson; Na- 
tional Advocates Society: Mr. Arthur T. Wln- 
cek; Polish American Congress: Mr. Charles 
Rozmarek; The Military Order of the World 
Wars: Mr. Louis J. Fortier; American Citizens 
for Sensible, Secure Immigration Laws: Mr. 
Edward J. Brown; The Epilepsy f oundation: 
Mr. Harold Babbitt; Mr. George B. Stallings, 
Jr.; Miss Jane-Fenwick Goodwin; Mr. John 
R. Northup; Mr. Matthew P. McKoon. 

testimony 

Hon. Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, the At- 
torney General. , . 

George Warren, Adviser on Refugee Affairs, 
Department of State . 

Hon. Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State. 

Hon. W. Willard Wirtz, the Secretary of 

Hon. George P. Miller, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of California. 

Dr. Andrew Sackett, Deputy Chief, Bureau 
of Medical Services, U.S. Public Health Serv- 

10 Dr Louis Jacobs, Chief, Division, of Foreign 
Quarantine, U.S. Public Health Service. 

Hon. O. C. Fisher, a Represents tlve In Con- 
gress from the State of Texas. 

Hon. Frank Annunzio, a Representative in 
Congress from that State of Il,.inois. 

jj on William F. Ryan, a Representative In 
Congress from trie State of New York. 

Hon. Richard T. Hanna, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of C allfornia. 

Hon. Ogden R. Reid, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. Frank J. Horton, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. Kika de la Garza, a Representative In 
Congress from the State of Texas. 

Hon. Paul A. Fino, a Representative In 
Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. James H. Scheuer, a Representative 
In Congress from the State of New York. 

Hon. SPARK M. Matsunaga, a R ^present atlve 
In Congress from the State of Hawaii. 

Hon. Richard S. Schweiker, e. Representa- 
tive in Congress from the Statu of Pennsyl- 

Va john E. McCarthy, director o:I the Depart- 
ment of Immigration, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. . 

Dr. James M. Read, American Friends 
Service Committee and Friends Committee on 
National Legislation. 

Mike Maaaoka, Japaiiese-Anerlcan Citi- 
zens League. . 

Karl Speiss, Sr„ Homeowners Federation of 

Arlington. , 

John W. Schauer, director ol immigration 
and refugee program of Church World Serv- 

1C< JohnB. Trevor, Jr., the American Coalition 
of Patriotic Societies. . 

Mrs. Myra C. Hacker, vice president of the 
New Jersey Coalition, West Englewood, N.J. 

Daniel J. O’Connor, chairman. National 
Americanism Commission, The American Le- 

gi< Mrs V. J. Alessandroni, Greenwich Wom- 
en’s Republican Club, Old Greenwich, Conn, 
Dr. Filindo B. Masino, Ameiican Institute 
for Italian Culture and the Philadelphia Bar 
Association. 

David Carllner, American Civil Liberties 

Union. , _ . _ _ 

John Ottaviano, Jr., Mr. Joseph Errigo, Mr. 
Samuel A. Culotta, Dr. Nicholas M. Petruz- 


zelli, and Judge Vito A. Marino, Sons of 
Italy in America. 

Mrs. Jeanne E. Kerbs, Republican Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, Inc. 

Frank E. G. Weil, American Veterans Com- 
mittee. 

Andrew Biemlller, AFL-CIO legislative di- 
rector. legislative department; accompanied 
by Mr. Kenneth R. Melkeljohn, legislative 
representative. 

Walter T. Darmpray, the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America. Inc. 

Nicholas S. Limperis, national chairman, 
AHEPA Immigration Legislation Committee, 
Order of AHEPA. 

Franklin B. Horbelt, 

James H. Sheldon, Council for Christian 
Social Action of the United Church of Christ, 
and the Committee on Christian Social Ac- 
tion of the New York State Conference of 
the United Church of Christ. 

W. B. Hicks, Liberty Lobby. 

Dr. George A. Maxwell. 

Miss Lorna Logan, Greater Chinatown 
Community Association. 


STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 

Hon. Edward P. Boland, a Representative 
from the State of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Silvio O. Conte, a Representative 
from the State of Massachusetts. 

Hon. John D. Dinoell, a Representative 
from the State of Michigan. 

Hon. Henry B. Gonzalez, a Representative 
from the State of Texas. 

Hon. Seymour Halpern, a Representative 
from the State of New York. 

Hon. John Lindsay, a Representative from 
the State of New York. 

Hon. Richard L. Ottinger, a Representa- 
tive from the State of New York. 

■Hon. Benjamin S. Rosenthal, a Represent- 
ative from the State of New York. 

Hon. Patsy T. Mink, a Representative 
from the State of Hawaii. 


statements submitted by organizations 
Mrs. Virginia M. Crawford, Michigan Coun- 
cil for Statehood. 

Mr. Paul Jennings, president, International 
Union of Electrical Workers. 

Mr. Robert E. Jones, Unitarian Universalist 
Association, 

Mr. Gregory G. Lagakos, Nationalities 
Service Center of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Albert C. Lum, Chinese-American 
Citizens Alliance, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Charles A. McCarthy, Council for In- 
dividual Freedom of the Independence 
Foundation. 

Mr. Aniceto Perez, Committee for the In- 
crease of the Spanish Immigration Quota. 

Mrs. Selma Samols, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 

Mr. Leon Shull, Americans, for Democratic: 

Action. _ 

Mr. Francis W. Stover, Veterans of Foreign 

Wars. 

American Nurses’ Association (Mrs. 

Whitaker) . . . • 

Mr. Murray I. Gurfein, representing na- 
tional Jewish organizations listed in statei 
meat. 

Mr. Tyre Taylor, general counsel, Soutnern 
States Industrial Council. 

Mr. Donald E. Anderson, Lutheran Immi- 
gration Service. ■ 

Mr. L. H. Pasqualicchio, president, National 
Council for Amertcan-Italian Friendship. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor John F. 
McCarthy, chairman, Committee on Migra- 
tion and Refugee Problems, American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service, Inc. 


statements by individuals 
Mr. John R. Northup, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Mr! William G. Rietzer, Washington, D.C. 

letters and resolutions 
Post 163, American Legion. 

United States Day Committee. 
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olscopal Diocese ..of Los Angeles, 

Houston Lodge, Cbinese-American Citizens 
Alliance. 

American Eugenics Party. 

Society for Conservative Political Action. 
Steuben Society of America. 

United Presbyterian Church. 

Women’s Republican Club of New Trier 
Township. ....... 

The Jamaica Progressive League. 
American Baptist Home Mission Societies. 
Minnesota Society of DAR. 
German-American Societies of Greater 
New York. 

Greenwich Women’s Republican Club. 
International Institute of St. Paul. 
International Institute of Gary. 
International Social Service. 

City Council of Philadelphia. 

Louisiana Society of the SAR. 

Glen Cove Lodge, Sons of Italy. 

Lynn, Mass., Lodge 889, Sons of Italy. 
Westchester County Board of Supervisors, 
Michigan Committee on Immigration. 

Relations Conference of 
Southern California.. 


It may be a little bit difficult for the 
membership of a committee to under- 
stand exactly what I am getting at, but 
may I just phrase It in this way: In at- 
atempting to do the job that one has 
and m fulfilling the responsibility that 
one has as a Member of Congress and as 
a member of a committee which handles 
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Mr. NEDZI, Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. NEDZI. I have a brief question. 

Do the percentages apply to each coun- 
try or do they apply to the entire quota? 

Mr, FEIGHAN, The percentages ap- 
ply to the total. The 170,000 limit ex- 
ternal to the United States applies to all 
countries external to the United States. 
> Mr > NEDZI. I understand, but so far 
as each individual country is concerned 
for example, could more than 20 percent 
of the country’s immigration be in a 
particular category ? 

. Mr - NEIGHAN. During the first 3 
years, while the quota system remains in 
effect, not more than 20 percent could be 
allocated to a given category of any single 
quota. After the first 3 years any per- 
centage, up to 100 percent could be allo- 
cated to a single category for nationals 
of any country. 

Mr. NEDZI. Then the percentages 
apply worldwide and not so far as a par- 
ticular country is concerned? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. There is no percent- 
age to a particular country. The only 
limitation on a country is that it will not 
exceed 20,000, exclusive of spouses, chil- 
dren, andparents of U.S. citizens. 

Mr. NEDZI.. I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr 
Moore], _ 

(Mr. MOORE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, in this 
very technical field of immigration and 
certainly an area in which there is in- 
tense interest throughout the country, I 
would like to share very briefly with the 
Committee some of the difficulties that 
we on the subcommittee have had in 
giving our time and attention to the mat- 
ter which has been before us now some 
3 years. 

Mr, Chairman, I know of no particular 
legislation that could be brought to the 

the House of Representatives in 
which feelings could run higher in a 
negative way or perhaps the pressures 
could be as fierce in a positive way. 
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times it was even difficult to ask fairly 
a question of a witness in order to seek 
a better balance in the record without 
being accused, simply by reason of ten- 
dering the question, of having either an 
ulterior motive or being adverse to any 
sort of immigration reform. During the 
committee’s deliberations I was, on more 
than one occasion, the victim of inac- 
curate information, because of the man- 
ner in which I pointed my questions in 
attempting to bring a balanced record be- 
us ^ consider as we began to write 
the bill, simply because my questions did 
not always reflect a favorable attitude 
toward revising or reforming our immi- 
gration laws. 

Then on the other hand at times when 
the questions took a more serious note 
about taking care of some of the in- 
equities and some of the very real dis- 
ciiminations that exist in our law the 
pressures exerted themselves the other 
way. You were then misinformed as 
being an individual that desired to let 
down the floodgates and to let all of the 
mass inflow of possible aliens come into 
this country that desired to do so. 

I am pleased, however, Mr, Chairman, 
to say that after some 7 years of service 
on this subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives, we have come as a sub- 
committee and as a full committee to 
this House with a bill which I believe 
merits the sincere consideration by every 
Member of this Congress regardless of 
the area of the country from which he 
may come and regardless of his political 
affiliation. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 2580 was com- 
pletely rewritten by the Immigration and 
Nationalities Subcommittee of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It truly is an historic bill. 

It represents, in my opinion, the bi- 
partisan industry, patience; yes, the 
skills of the members of the sub- 
committee. 

I think the House should know that 
during all of these deliberations the 
matter that was uppermost in all of our 
minds, and I am speaking of the sub- 
commlttee in its entirety, was the inter- 
ests of the United States. We have 
concluded unanimously that the na- 
tional origin strictures can be removed 
irom the immigration law without doing 
violence to our Nation’s immigration 
policy. The series of tight, close checks 
upon all who would enter is retained in 
our immigration law. The proposed 
amendments Include even more restric- 
tive provisions to safeguard the Ameri- 
can economy, the American worker and 
to preserve generally the well-being of 
our society and our Nation’s security. 

Our immigration laws are the most 
complex upon the statute books The 
very complexity of the law has 'led to 


much public confusion and misunder- 
standing about our immigration policy 
In truth and fact these United States 
continue and have been in the past the 
biggest hearted of all the nations of the 
world in receiving of foreign immigrants 
Over the years the ancestors of all of 
us — some 42 million human beings — 


,, , . "“‘Wi naiiuies us — some Vi million human hpinno 

lgratl0n p °i cy of our country, at have migrated to these shores To the 
times it was even difficult to ask fairlv nannies %r the 
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peoples of Europe chiefly, but to others 
as well, the United States has long been 
a haven of opportunity and refuge. The 
stream of immigrants who have passed 
through American gates are the Nation’s 
true wealth. 

And today, America’s true worth and 

strength rest upon the contributions 

morally, politically, socially, economical- 
ly — of people of many national back- 
grounds and races. This is the unques- 
tioned genius of the American experi- 
ence. 

In formulating this Nation’s immigra- 
tion policy, the population of the United 
States, and the available means for sus- 
taining and supporting it must be given 
first consideration. The best interest of. 
our people must be deemed paramount 
to that of all others. 

The object of our already generous 
immigration policy is to preserve and 
maintain the United States as a bright 
land of liberty, promise, and opportu- 
nity. America cannot continue to be 
that kind of a nation if it becomes 
overpopulated, socially and economically 
deteriorated or subverted in its republi- 
can form of constitutional government. 

Our immigration policy, then, has been 
generous. Our immigration law is pred- 
icated upon the principle that all aliens 
are admissible into the United States 
unless there is some provision of the law 
which requires their exclusion. 

That is why our immigration laws are 
so complex. The underlying purpose of 
the law it to exclude the inadmissible. 
That is the underlying purpose of the 
bill now before you for your considera- 
tion— to exclude from our shores the in- 
admissible and to select for admission 
only those who can meet the high qual- 
itative and quantitative standards. 

Now you may ask why do we need re- 
form of our immigration laws? I happen 
to believe our national interest and the 
realities of our immigration practices 
since World War II require and justify a 
new immigration selection policy. 

In 1921 President Harding signed the 
first national origin quota act and this 
act followed by the quota act of 1924 
placed into effect a dual selection of im- 
migrants through the application of such 
standards of admissibility as health lit- 
eracy, security, and finances. 

The second control on our immigra- 
tion policy today is restriction of quota 
immigration to a specified maximum per 
year based upon their nation of birth. 
The formula by which immigrants are 
presently admitted to the United States 
is embodied in the immigration and na- 
tionality act of 1952, the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act, and it works like this The 
quota of immigrants admissible to the 
United States from a given country or a 
quota area in any one year is equal to 
one-sixth of 1 percent of the number of 
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Americans 'whose national origins was 
traceable to that country in the census 
of 1926. This formula is rooted in the 
variegated pattern of the American peo- 
ple themselves and not in the popula- 
tion of a particular country overseas 
from which the immigrants come. It 
was intended to be a rational and logical 
method of numerically restricting immi- 
gration in such a manner as to best pre- 
sence the sociological and cultural bal- 
ance of our population. Yet I say to this 
committee, the last four American Presi- 
dents — President Johnson, President 
Kennedy, President Eisenhower, and 
President Truman have all opposed con- 
tinuation of the national origins feature 
Of our law. Our last four Secretaries of 

■ State— Sec re ta ry Rusk, Secretary Herter, 
Secretary Dulles, and Secretary Acheson 
have urged that our foureign relations 
demand a change of the immigration law 
in this respect. Our last- four Attorneys 
General — Messrs, Katzenbach, Kennedy, 
Rogers, and Brownell have also urged the 
Congress to change this national origins 
concept. 

’ You may ask yourself the question — 

■ Why? I would say to you the answer is 
/very simple. Because as a device to con- 
trol immigration by predetermined per- 

, centages of national and racial stocks, 
the national origins system has been a 

- failure and it today Is but a fiction. 

. 1 Since the 1952 law was eniacted, only 
approximately one-third of all aliens ad- 
mitted to the United States were quota 
immigrants admitted in accordance with 
racial or national eligibility. 

Furthermore, the’ symbol of the na- 
tional origins system, as I have said, has 
been a fiction over the years since World 
' War II. It has been the basis for attack 
on oiu* immigration policy and has pre- 
sented an opportunity for some to mis- 
represent our Nation’s aims in this area 
when it in fact has had little to do with 
our immgiration pattern since World 
War It. 'Therefore the subcommittee 
' unanimously agreed that it should be 
changed and replaced by immigration re- 
" form. ' 

I think the House should know that 
' over 3 million aliens have been admitted 
to this country as Immigrants since 1952. 
This immigration was achieved in spite . 
of the quota formula of the 1952 act. 
Nonquota admission, administrative re- 
lief, private immigration bills, and a 
series of emergency and tentative enact- 
Hreilts all circumvented, the statute of 
1952. Of the 3 million immigrants who 
' entered this country since 1952, I call 
your attention that more than 60 per- 
' cent have been 'nonquota entrants into 
this country, meaning that they have 
%£om0 Without the quota system — outside 
■the national origins system. For ex- 
ample, during the 10-year period from 
1953 to 1963, a total of 119,677 immi- 
; 'grants' came to the United States from 
China, Japan, and the Philippines and 
of this figure of 119,677, approximately 
:1 09,660 were nonquota immigrants. 

■ These facts may Startle those who read 
our laws and find that Japan has an an- 
nual quota of 185, that the Philippines 
has a quota of 100, and that China has 

- a quota of 205 total per year. 


The reason I point this out Is, in a way, 
to verify the statement I have made with 
respect to the national origins system. 
Notwithstanding the fact that these 
countries, as just named — Japan, the 
Philippines, and China — have a total 
combined quota of 490, during a 10-year 
period approximately 119,000 immigrants 
have come from these three nations. 

I should like to submit a table which 
will be expressive of the manner in which 
our immigration has not flowed from the 
national origins channel wb.ch was set 
forth in the 1952 act: 


Immigrants 

Annual admitted, 

quota 1953-62 

China 100 36, 732 

Greece-.- 308 45,001 

Hungary 865 55, 595 

Italy 5. 666 213, 434 

Japan 185 48, 169 

Poland 6, 488 74. 669 

Portugal 438 26,036 

Spain 250 13,641 

Yugoslavia 942 37, 033 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Supplementing what 
the gentleman has said, thereby we have 
sort of chipped off here and chipped off 
there pieces of the national origins 
theory. Also, soon after World War II, 
we passed the Displaced Persons Act, 
under which we admitted several hun- 
dred thousand persons who had been dis- 
placed as a result of the terrors of Hitler 
and Mussolini. Then we passed the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act. Then we passed the 
acts giving surcease, succor, and asylum 
to those victims of the earthquake in the 
Azores; we admitted those Portuguese. 

We admitted the victim;; of Commu- 
nist rapine and plunder in Hungary. 
We admitted the refugee; of Holland 
fleeing the terror of Sukarno in Indo- 
nesia. 

All those admissions were counter to 
the theory of national origins. As the 
gentleman so wisely stated, only one out 
of every three persons who came into the 
United States came in under the quota 
system. 

I am sure the gentleman agrees that it 
is high time we did away with this na- 
tional origins theory and really called a 
spade a spade. It has no further efficacy 
and utility in our system of immigration. 

Mr. MOORE. I say to the gentleman 
that he is eminently correct. I believe 
this is the area of perhaps widest mis- 
understanding of our immigration laws 
today. 

There are those in this country who 
feel that the national origins quota sys- 
tem has been the master cf our immigra- 
tion flow. Certainly since World War II, 
as the gentleman stated :.n his question, 
this has not been true. 

As a matter of fact, we propose in the 
legislation which is suggested here to- 
day to call a spade a spa ie and to make 
our present immigration law more re- 
flective of our actual immigration prac- 
tice. 

Immediately previous to the gentle- 
man’s question I was about to suggest 
exactly what he has suggested. I had 


Indicated the numbers that Japan, 
China, and the Philippines had under 
the quota system, and the numbers that 
had come in. I was going to ask how 
this had been accomplished. 

Very frankly, before the ink was dry 
on the Immigration Act of 1952, early in 
1953, Congress recognized that while the 
displaced persons and refugee resettle- 
ment problems had not yet been solved 
by the Displaced Persons Acts of 1948 
and 1950 the new law, which carried 
forward the national origins formula, , 
left this country without any instrumen- 
tality with which to cope with its re- ; 
sponsibility in this area. Therefore, we 
went ahead, and a new refugee admis- 
sion law was enacted. As a matter of 
fact, the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was 
proposed and quickly passed by the; 

■ Congress. 

It is interesting to note that under; 
that act more than 220,000 refugees 
came into this country outside the quota; 
system and without regard to the na-j 
tional origins system. 

I believe that is a further response to 
the question of the gentleman from New 
York. - : I 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. The gentleman referred 
to Japan, China, and the Philippines, 
and the quota as it has been. 

Under this new bill we are now con- 
sidering what would be the admission 
situation for those three countries? 

Mr. MOORE. These countries would 
be treated as every other country ex- 
ternal to the Western Hemisphere. 
They would have a maximum limitation 
placed on them as every other nation 
has, which is 20,000. I do not want the 
gentleman to be frightened by that figure 
of 20,000. It does not mean that that 
number, 20,000, of Chinese, Japanese, dr 
Filipinos are immediately going to come 
into this country, but the upper limita- 
tion to which they would be entitled 
would be that number on a first-come, 
first-served basis, after this law goes fully 
into effect on July 1, 1968. 

Mr. PELLY. Would these three coun- 
tries get a certain share of the quota for 
the entire world? 

Mr. MOORE. They would not get a 
certain share of the quota, but would toe 
on an equal footing with intending im- 
migrants from the entire world; that is, 
each registrant would be treated ori a 
first-come, first-served basis without 
reference to the country of his birth. 

Mr. PELLY. I would like to. say to 
the gentleman that I would not fear that 
amount of those persons coming in. I 
have a great amount of Japanese, 
Chinese, and Filipinos in my district. It 
is not that I register fear that they might 
come in because they make wonderful 
citizens. I want to make that clear, i 

Mr. MOORE. I did not mean to sug- 
gest for a moment that was perhaps the 
gentleman’s position, but it is again an- 
other wide area of . misunderstanding of 
our immigration laws. People who at- 
tack what we are doing here today say 
that it will let millions of orientals come 
into the United States. I wanted to place 
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In the Record the observation that there 
is no one in this Rouse who need fear 
such an event occurring. In the specific 
case that the gentleman from "Washing- 
ton refers to, I think he ban look forward 
to an increased number of each of the 
groups lie referred to ; but in any event 
the maximum from any 1 country is 
20 . 000 . " v ’ 

Mr. PELLY. I want to thank the 
gentleman, and in conclusion I would like 
to say that in our State there was not 
one single person of Japanese ancestry 
whp had ever been in a penal institution. 
They make very fine citizens as all the 
oriental people do. I thank the gentle- 
man again. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr i MOORE. J will be happy to yield. 

Mr. ICHORD. The gentleman stated 
one Of the purposes of the bill is to re- 
move discrimination against nationality, 
but the gentleman from Ohio pointed out 
that there 'will be no limitations upon 
people from South America. Is that riot 
an inconsistency? We are discriminat- 
ing against all of the countries in the 
world except the South American coun- 
tries by the passage' of this bill, or at 
least we' are continuing discriminatory 
previsions. 

Mr. MOORE. I think I would say to 
the gentleman that his last reference is 
a correct one, By continuing the favored 
treatment to the Western Hemisphere in 
this legislation, that is decidedly a pref- 
erence that is generated in favor of 
Western Hemisphere immigation. The 
gentleman is correct in that "respect. 
May I say, and I call to the geritlemari’s 
attention the fact that there are areas 
in this bill in which there are, specific 
provisions inserted for the express pur- 
pose of controlling Western Hemisphere 
immigration even though there is no 
overall celling on Western Hemisphere 
immigration. We attempted to do that 
in the subcommittee and you have per- 
haps heard an account here today as to 
What occurred there. But this legisla- 
tion, it should be understood here and 
now, is*much stronger than the present 
Walter-McCarran Act and Ore present 
immigration Jaw in the field of control- 
ling intended immigration and the flow 
of immigration from the Western Hem- 
, isphere countries, including the Carib- 
bean area, 

- Mi; <: CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CHUhER. it might be well to say 
at this point that during all of the years 
that we have had restrictive immigra- 
tion under the Johnson Act and the 
; Walter-McCarren Act since 1924, we have 
- never put a ceiling oh, immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere. The current 
bill continues that, open-door policy with 
reference to the Western Hemisphere. 

• t Secondly, there should be no fear on 
the part of anyone that there would be a 
tremendous influx from the Western 
•Hemisphere, _ 

-Hemisphere hag beep, in the last, JO 
years, about 110,000. But, as the gentle- 
man says, there are qualitative restric- 


tions. Immigrants must, as under the 
present law, satisfy the provision that 
they will not become public charges and 
secondly, in each instance, in every 
single instance there must be Issued by 
the Secretary of Labor a certificate to 
the effect that as to the person coming 
from the Western Hemisphere, his com- 
ing will not have the effect of depressing 
wages or adversely affecting the condi- 
tions of employment. 

The consular agent may not issue a 
visa until and -unless the individual who 
seeks to come into this country assumes 
the burden of getting that certificate 
from the Secretary of Labor. 

And finally there is in the bill itself — 
and I think the gentleman from Ohio 
is responsible for It and deserves great 
credit for it — the provision that if dur- 
ing any 5-year period there is an indi- 
cation that the intake of immigrants 
from the Western Hemisphere is more 
than 10 percent above the average over 
5 years, there shall be a notification sent 
to Congress, and the Congress may take 
whatever suitable action it may see fit 
to take with reference to the situation. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I merely wanted to 
state that I appreciate the coihpliment 
paid by our distinguished chairman, 
[Mr. Celler], but that should have gone 
to ‘ the gentleman in the well [Mr. 
Moore], It was just one of the many 
constructive contributions that the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia made to the 
bill in the subcommittee. 

Mr. MOORE.' I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry I said “Ohio”; I meant West 
Virginia. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, in 
light of the comments recently made 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
full Committee on the Judiciary [Mr, 
Celler] about Western Hemisphere im- 
migration— and I have reference to the 
fact that he said it has not increased 
very much — perhaps we ought to look 
at the exact figures. 

In 1960 total immigration from the 
Western Heriiisphere was 91,701. In 
"I960 it had climbed to 147,744, an in- 
crease of more than 50 percent in a 4- 
year period. 

If you wish to look more closely at 
certain segments of the Western Hemis- 
phere, for an example of the dramatic 
increase of immigration pressure, let us 
look for a moment at the 10 South Amer- 
ican countries and see what the figures 
are for these countries. I refer specifi- 
cally to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela. In I960 the figure 
was 11,993; in 1964 almost_28 J 000 J an in- 
crease . approximating 23 0" percent over 
a 5-year period. - 

_ Mr, Chairman, I think it is important 
that all members of the committee ap- 
preciate that the amendment which has 


been "referred to here by attaching my 
name to it, and which I offered in full 
committee and in the subcommittee, is 
offered with the desire to complete the 
job that the committee has partially 
done, of eliminating discrimination. The 
chairman has correctly said that we 
have had an open-door policy toward 
the Western Hemisphere. I do not pro- 
pose to change the open-door policy. I 
do propose, however, that we treat all 
countries of the world at least reason- 
ably alike. I think it is a mistake to fur- 
ther open the door in the Caribbean at 
the same time that we partially close 
the door in western Europe. We will, 
if this bill is passed in its present form, 
be partially closing the door to the free 
flow of people to this country from some 
of our historic allies in western Europe, 
and will be opening the door to coun- 
tries not known to be historically friend- 
ly or close to us in the Caribbean area. 

We are making a change, Mr. Chair- 
man, as far as the Caribbean is con- 
cerned, a change that will give them a 
highly preferential position. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer to the fact that 
Jamaica now has 100 as a ceiling. There 
are 14,303 registered applicants there 
who will be coming in, if the adminis- 
tration is friendly to them very shortly 
after the passage of this bill. 

Mr. MOORE. May I say at this point 
that I would like to move along on this 
statement rather than diverting com- 
pletely into a discussion of the Western 
Hemisphere situation, if I might, but at 
the same time wanting to yield for the 
purposes of colloquy. 

Mr. CELLER. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
additional time if he needs it. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

May' I say with respect to the obser- 
vations of the gentleman from Minnesota 
in large part I believe the observations 
that he has made are without ques- 
tion, certainly true. I think though it 
would be perhaps a better way, of ap- 
proaching an answer to the gentleman 
here to say that what we are doing, 
rather than opening the door wider, is 
to continue the past policy as the gentle- 
man from Missouri' [Mri Ichord] sug- 
gested. 

The Chairman, it is true without ques- 
tion as each of the former British colonies 
in this hemisphere seek and obtain their 
Independence there is the continuing 
question as to what we are going to do 
in relationship to that nation which is 
now independent. What we do very 
frankly in this bill is treat them as an 
independent nation in the Western 
Hemisphere, giving them the same rights 
and privileges that our immigration law 
has presently included. But we have 
impressed upon them, I believe it is fair 
to say, some qualifications and quanti- 
tative standards which are not now in 
present law. 

There is — and I think everyone in this 
House ought to know right now — every 
reason to believe without question that 
Western Hemisphere immigration can 
escalate — can go up. Simply, may I 
state that that could happen if we were 
not even here discussing this bill, be- 
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».«nse of the option that West- before, one of my first speeches in the 

^l^®JS®Pi , e*CQtin|ms Ki|ye had for halls of Congress was against the na- 
ing mgior? f ntn the United States, tional origins theory, 'and I think it' is 
■■‘5tS|ypn<J ''Jiaf. rnay I make a further a shame my voice fell on deaf ears. I 

^serva51S^^'a| there is perhaps noth- felt like the Greek, Sisyphrs, who was fair to the aliens' and by the same token 
• in ' the ultima te.j i^TthraFe are several condemned to push a boulder up a hill, more beneficial to America, 
sett 22 &W. I? ’say speci- Every time he got to the top the boulder 
hcaljy» ishpiageoSf whicK the gentle- would fall on top of Kim, and he tum- 
mahtf the weinrffie author, that at- bled down with the boulder. That is 

how I have felt all these years; but now 


selection based upon concepts of family 
reunion, and the immigrant’s potential 
personal” contribution to the tFnited 
States— standards which we believe are 


that at- 
tempts to restrict’ tlie .fiow of Western 
Hemisphere' migration ‘so that we can 
•continue to have an orderly pattern of 
immigration worldwide including the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Chairman, I had started to talk 
about the question of how in the world 
wo got so many' immigrants outside of 
the national origins system. May I say 
to the House and to this committee that 
that imbalance, about which you hear 
•today has been a situation which has 
existed since 1957 and some here per- 
haps have had an opportunity of hav- 
ing voted In the affirmative to encourage 
an expansion of our immigration pro- 
grams from 1957 forward! You have 
had since 195*7,’ and! every year since, 
broad hewlaws admitting, outside of 
the national origins system, highly 
skilled specialists, relatives of tJ.S. citi- 
zeiis, fend permanent resident aliens, as 
well as. refugees, into this country. Al- 
ways, however, on a piecemeal basis, 
never reaching the real core of the prob- 
lem.' ' ; " ' ■ . 

• In 1958 |;he Congress passed four such 
laws.. In ’1959 we granted ” nonquota 
Status to relatives of U.S. citizens, arid 
residents who had been on the waiting 
.list for 10 t.o . 15 years, 'without regard 
to the national origins system. ' 

The act of July 14, 1960, admitted 
more Portuguese and more Dutchmen’ as 
Well as authorized the paroling of re- 
fugees with the built-in provision per- 
mitting/the Attorney General to adjust 
their status to that of permanent resi- 
dence after they had spent 2 years in 
the United fetqtes. ' f . ! 

In the 87th Congress, under the act of 
- 1961, expedited the reuniting of families, 
and we moved the date up in that partic- 
ular instance to give nonquota status to 
certain of those registered in the quota 
areas.. So, each step that the Congress 
itself has made has, in effect, done vio- 
lence to the national origins concept, ‘as 
far as our immigration laws are con- 
cerned. , . . ,\f 1 

In short, I think it is fair to say that 
every Member of this body who has been 


I am apparently being able, with the gen- 
tleman’s help and the help of most of 
the Members of this House, I am sure, 
particularly the members of the sub- 
committee, in succeeding in jetting that 
boulder over the hill. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman ir the well to 
clarify a response given to the gentle- 
man from Washington as to the precise 
number to which information is going 
to be in detail. I believe the gentleman 
says that the number of immigrants per- 
mitted' from any country is going to be 
a proportion of those registered in that 
country to the total registered in the 
world. 

What is the time, or at what period 
of time is that going to be determined? 
Obviously this proportion is going to be 
changed. 

Mr. MOORE. That would be those 
who were bn the waiting list as of July 
1, 1968. We have built into this bill a 
mechanism whereby we attempt to clean 
out all of the waiting lists so that on 
July l! 1968, there will not lie an immi- 
grant who is in a preference category 
now and waiting to come who will be 
left there waiting to come in on that 
day. So that from July 1, 1968, forward 
all immigration will be on a first-come, 
first-serve basis. It will be on an even 
flow. 

Mr. NEDZI. That is the question I 
asked the gentleman — whether it will be 
on a first-come, first-served basis or on a 
proportionate basis. 

Mr. MOORE. It will be on a first- 
come, first-served basis — and certainly 
based upon the numbers or the registra- 
tion in existence or that is built up in 
any one of those nations. It is mathe- 
matically conceivable that by July 1, 
1968, there might be 20.00C registrants 
from a single country, whc have prior 
registrations as against all other regis- 


• here : Sifice M57 ’hqs ilpie and again,; it trants for immigration in ths world, and 
Is my recollection, supported' time and 80 they will come in first, 
again, the expansion of our immigration Mr. NEDZI. In other words, it would 
policies;' and! a "furtKer drifting away be regardless of the proportion of those 
from tfi’e 'national' origins concept.""” " ' registered in China as compared to the 

* ’ ’ - entire world? 

Mr. MOORE. That is right. The 
gentleman is correct and, if I have misled 
him, I appreciate the gentleman asking 
questions to clear it up. 

Mr, NEDZI. I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. MOQRE, May I say with respect 
to the objectives of the new system which 


May I say to the members of this 
Comrmt'tee the bill before you today 
places Its first emphasis on the reuniting 
of families, and merits your corisidera- 
' tion . ... 

■ Mr. CETJ.ER. , Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ’ ... 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr, CEJjLER, The gentleman speaks 
properly when he inveighs against the 
national origins concept, I have been 
fighting against the national origin con- 
cept for four decades. As I indicated 


we are suggesting here today, and which 
the committee is considering, the major 
principal changes proposed by this bill 
are to eliminate the selection of immi- 
grants on the basis of ancestry or place 
of birth, and to substitute the test of 


Additionally the bill provides a contin- 
uing and flexible authority for the ad- 
mission of refugees. The Committee on 
the Judiciary in the amended bill, HR. 
2580, has achieved this reform with re- 
strictive safeguards to protect the gen- 
eral well being of our Nation, our eco- 
nomic health and our national security. 

There were a lot of suggestions that 
were rejected by the subcommittee and 
the full committee. May I take just a 
moment to set the record straight in 
that respect. 

The original administration bill pro- 
vided for a wide grant of discretionary 
control over our immigration system. 
Under that proposal the executive could 
have used up to one-half of the quota 
numbers at his discretion. In the name 
of national security or diplomatic pol- 
icy, the admission of aliens could have 
been subject to all sorts of political pres- 
sures internally and externally so far 
as this Nation’s immigration policy is 
concerned. But this proposal was re- 
jected. Your committee preserved for 
the Congress, and I say this without a 
moment’s hesitation — your committee 
preserved for the Congress its traditional 
and its historic responsibility and its 
constitutional prerogative. That is the 
function of determining this Nation’s 
immigration policy. 

Also it might be well to point out that 
the original administration measure 
would have created a joint executive and 
legislative advisory immigration board. 
This unworkable monstrosity is a clear 
violation of the theory in my opinion of 
the separation of powers upon which our 
Government is based and this was also 
rejected by the Immigration and Na- 
tionality subcommittee as an unneces- 
sary duplication and certainly as an ob- 
vious effort to weaken the congressional 
control of our Immigration policy. 

Further, the administration proposal 
would also have granted to the executive 
virtually unrestricted control and au- 
thority for the admission of refugees. 
This particular suggested change by the 
administration was rejected by the sub- 
committee. I say to the Committee, for 
the first time in this amended bill, H.R. 
2580, we have set a specific numerical 
limit upon the admission of refugees and 
the Congress of the United States — not 
some international body — will establish 
the qualifying definition for the term 
“refugee.” 

Other provisions rejected by the sub- 
committee would have removed the re- 
striction arid suspension of deportation 
and adjustment of status for alien crew- 
men arid ship jumpers^ and would have' 
changed the date from 1940 to 1952 as 
the date for the creation of a record of 
admission for those illegally in the 
United States. 

The administration proposal would 
have removed the restriction against ad- 
mission of feeble minded, insane and 
those of psychopathic personality. Un- 
der these proposals which were rejected, 
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and I emphasize this, by the subcommit- 
tee and the full committee, thousands of 
persons underground now in the United 
States — subversives perhaps — deserting 
crewmen and criminals would have been 
given an opportunity to legalize their 
presence in the United States. This sub- 
committee and your full committee did 
not let this happen. 

I think it well to set up here the 
highlights of the new system. For the 
3-year period from 1965 to 1968 the 
total quota of immigration remains at 
158,561. High quota countries as Great 
Britain, Germany, and Ireland retain 
their quotas for this transition period. 

Unused quota numbers from 1964 are 
brought forward for use this year to help 
liquidate the preference waiting list in 
oversubscribed countries. This is also 
in operation for the year 1966 and 1967. 
What we have done is to create an im- 
mi gration pool of those numbers which 
are not now used. And they have not 
been used for a long number of years in 
our immigration pattern. 

Of the total of 158,561 we have had as 
a basis for entry into this country, only 
about 98,000 have been used, and the 
’ balance, or about 60,000, have gone by 
.default and at the end of each year have 
been lost to any intending immigrants. 

What we do by this provision in the 
bill is recapture those numbers for a 3- 
year period and permit the Secretary 
of State to reallocate those numbers to 
immigrants who have been waiting in 
the preference categories for long peri- 
ods of time. We permit the reissuance 
of those numbers in order that on July 
1 1968, we will have cleaned out this 

T* : \. n 3 irrhn ot-Q 


long category of individuals who are 
family members, who have skills which 
entitle them to preference consideration 
under the present law. We will give 
them expedited entry into the United 
states 

May I say here and now that some- 
body is going to say that this is going 
to bring into this country a great number 
of people in the next 3 years. By 
using this particular mechanism I want 
everybody in this committee to know that 
we are not doing anything for that in- 
tending immigrant that the passage of 
time would not do for him anyhow. He 
already has a preference category. With 
the passage of time, if we never did any- 
thing to the immigration law, that in- 
tending immigrant would come to the 
United States of America. 

What we are doing is relieving a pres- 
sure point of this vast buildup of intend- 
ing immigrants in preference categories 
who have been waiting for years— the 
last count could well go back to 1955 
and we are going to clean that up over 
the next 3 years, so that by July 1, 1968, 
we will be able to establish an orderly 
pattern of immigration on a first-come, 
'fifst-served basis. . ... ... 

•The suBcommlttee recognized that this 
was one of the real pressure points for 
reform. It came from the long list of 
relatives, from those already qualified 
and eligible, just sitting and waiting for 
a number to come up. 

We will recapture the unused numbers 
and give them out to the oversubscribed 
countries, meaning to those who could 


not come by reason Of quota numbers 
being exhausted. We will expedite their 
entry into the United States. But, in 
effect, we will not be giving them any- 
thing the passage of time would not give 

^During the 3-year transition period no 
country except Great Britain, Germany, 
and Ireland could receive more than 20,- 
000 visas from the quota plus the unused 
carryover pool. We include that in the 
limitation. It is exclusive of spouses and 
children and parents of U.S. citizens . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 

expired. . T 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman an additional 5 min- 

Ut Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I might 
pause here to say that what we have 
done also is to continue some sections 
of the present law, and we have added 
parents as nonquota immigrants, parents 
of U.S. citizens as nonquota immigrants. 
We now will place them in the category 
of wives, spouses and children of U.S. 

citizens. . 

A new set of preferences will go into 
effect on the effective date of this pro- 
posed bill. These preferences, as I have 
stated, emphasize family reunion first 
and foremost. The first two categories 
of the eight set up in this bill give their 
first attention to the reuniting of fami- 
lies. . 

A new class is created covering the 
professions, scientists, and other alien 
applicants with high education and 
training, as distinguished from the 
skills and crafts needed in the United 
States, which are put in a lower prefer- 
ence bracket. 

In addition, we have created a new 
preference class for refugees, with a 
maximum annual ceiling of 10,200, and 
we have returned the “parole” section 
of the law to its original intent, so that 
there cannot be flexibility or playing 
with the number of those intending to 
come into the country by utilization of 
certain areas of the law which it was not 
the intent of the Congress be used for 
determination of admission of immi- 
grants. 

The limit of 170,000 is established on 
the number of immigrants we will take 
from all countries external to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Since the ceiling of 
170 000 includes the 10,200 refugees, the 
net increase— this is someting Members 
should be interested in — over the present 
quota of 158,561 is approximately 1,200 
numbers or 1,200 visas or 1,200 immi- 
grants, whichever way one desires to 
translate it. 

In this proposed legislation new and 
stricter labor controls are included in 
the amended bill which require that the 
Secretary of Labor must make an affirm- 
ative ruling that all immigrants other 
than the relative preference classes and 
refugees will not compete with an Ameri- 
can worker for employment opportuni- 
ties in the specific locations of the 
country where there are job openings, 
and will not upset competitive wage 

A new orphan section provision con- 
solidates three sections in the present 


law to provide a clear-cut definition of 
an eligible orphan. 

Epilepsy was removed as a ground for 
exclusion because the committee’s testi- 
mony indicated that it is not communi- 
cable and can be controlled with modern 
medication. 

A new class of excluded areas was also 
created, which includes those that today 
have, or participate in, some sort of sex- 
ual deviation. We have added that to 
the phrase, psychopathic personality, 
and also given attention to the question 
of physical persecution as a ground for 
suspension of deportation. 

Still another tightening up provision 
in the amended bill is the requirement 
that the President must report to the 
Congress any time the Western Hemi- 
sphere immigration should increase sub- 
stantially. Specifically the language of 
the bill is in any year that immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere shall in- 
crease by 10 percent over the annual 
average immigration in the Western 
Hemisphere for the last 5 years, the 
President of the United States shall re- 
port the same to the Congress with any 
recommendations he may make, if any, 
to handle this situation. 

May I conclude by saying for the 
members of the committee that in my 
judgment H.R. 2580, as amended by the 
subcommittee and approved by the full 
committee, provides for a much stronger 
and more constructive and fairer immi- 
gration system than this country has 
ever had. I am pleased to have played 
a minor part in bringing this bill to the 
Congress and to the floor of the House 
for your consideration, and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. C ELLER . Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Rodino! . 

(Mr. RODINO asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 

mar fc Sf ) 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support this legislation with a pro- 
found sense of pardonable pride and 
satisfaction. This is a day I have looked 
forward to for 17 years. This is legis- 
lation I have worked for since I first 
entered Congress in 1949. 

To the members of the Judiciary 
Committee, and especially to my col- 
leagues on the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Subcommittee, and our sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Feighan!, I pay tribute 
now for a job well done. 

And particularly I must single out for 
praise the enlightened statesmanship of 
the distinguished dean of the House and 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Through years of discourage- 
ment and struggle he has carried forward 
the torch of hope that our outdated and 
discriminatory immigration laws would 
some day be discarded and replaced by 
policies that would meet America’s need 
in this scientific and technological era 
and that would be in accord with our 
country’s traditions and ideals. 

The legislation before us today will ac- 
complish these objectives. And it will 
do justice to American humanity and 
conscience. 
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a$o, wheii a pattern of discrimination 
prevailed, during the. fu st decade of the 
.20th century the vast increase of immi- 
gration to the United. Slates created an 
uneasiness, an uneasiness accentuated 
during periods of economic crisis; then 
the perplexities in the wake of World 
War I abetted. the already existing but 
baseless fear of the unknown. 

■ 3Tgt year„after year, since 1924, events 
h^ve shown the futility of existing law. 
The needs of our country and of other 
countries resulting from wars, revolu- 
tions, and natural disasters could not 
break through the barrier of the quota 
bonds. Again and again emergency leg- 
islation has been called for, and Congress 
has acted painfully and reluctantly. 
And, of course, each new enactment has 
taken some of the substance from exist- 
ing law. , . 

Following World War II we passed two 
Displaced Persons Acts; then in 1953 the 
Refugee Relief Act. In 1958 we had to 
enact special legislation to grant per- 
manent. residence to the Hungarian 
refugee victims of Soviet terrorism in the 
1956 uprising. Two laws— in 1958 and 
again ill 1960 — had to be passed to deal 
with the problem of Portuguese victims 
of the earthquake in the Azores and the 
Dutch expelled from Indonesia. Since 
1957, in fact, every Congress has been 
called upon to enact legislation to meet 
needs impossible to fulfill within the 
rigid quota system. These laws have 
covered highly skilled specialists, rela- 
tives of U.S. citizens and permanently re- 
siding aliens, as well as refugees. 

These continuing breaches in the 
quota wall show beyond doubt that it 
now remains on the legislative books as 
nothing but a testament to chaos and 
disorder. 

In every new Congress, since I came 
to the Hquse in 1949, I have introduced 
bills to repeal the odious national origins 
quota system— a system that by its dis- 
crimination and inflexibility is an in- 
justice to thousands of citizens and resi- 
dents separated from their loved ones. 
The daily contact that we on the Im- 
migration and Nationality Subcommittee 
have with private bills reemphasizes the 
need to reunite families and is a forcible 
reminder of the miserable anticipation 
caused by separation. 

Perhaps I have been particularly close 
to the plight of many of our citizens who 
have been unable to have their families 
join them from overseas. And this 
plight has not fallen equally on all citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Chairman, how can we, as Ameri- 
cans, explain to another American that 
his mother or father must wait years be- 
fore coming to the United States, when 
there are countries with large quotas that 
go unused? And how explain to this 
same American that the parents of his 
next-door neighbor can immediately join 
their son, solely by virtue of their place 
of birth? 


son Is no less desirable than any other 
person regardless of his race or place of 
birth. 

The arguments in favor of a closed- 
door policy have been repeated over and 
over again since the days oi John Adams, 
in spite of the fact that cur periods of 
greatest expansion have invariably coin- 
cided with our periods of greatest im- 
migration. But the record shows the role 
which immigrants have played in push- 
ing our frontier westward and in build- 
ing the industrial machine which is the 
greatest the world has ever seen. We 
know that immigration is good for the 
country in terms of nations! wealth, na- 
tional culture, national productivity and 
national defense. 

Surely one of the greatest sources of 
the strength of America is to be found in 
the diversity of the groups making up 
our Nation. Each group has brought its 
traditions, its culture, its individual 
genius, and these in turn have become 
part of the American heritage. Diversity 
marks the various contributions to this 
heritage; unity has been ti e outgrowth 
of a shared experience, of shared values. 
The American Nation today stands as 
eloquent proof that there is no inherent 
contradiction between unity and diver- 
sity. And the peoples coming to our 
shore have been seekers only of the very 
objectives upon which our Nation was 
founded— human dignity and oppor- 
tunity. 

An argument repeatedly raised against 
immigration reform is that i ; would con- 
tribute to unemployment here. But this 
stem s from the old days of mass immi- 
gration when there was a tendency for 
immigrants to accept lower wages and 
Inferior working conditions. In these 
days of strong unions and Government 
safeguards, these dangers have largely 
disappeared. And it is important to em- 
phasize that immigrants today are gen- 
erally not the uneducated, unskilled peo- 
ple who came here in the past. Quota 
immigrant workers are predominantly 
educated and skilled. Moreover, it is 
estimated that only about one; immigrant 
out of three additional Immigrants who 
would be admitted would enter the labor 
market. In testimony on this legislation 
last year, then Attorney General Ken- 
nedy stated that “immigrants today 
bring to this country and spend a great 
deal more than they take in wages.” 

In his message to Congress this year 
President Johnson said the quota sys- 
tem "is incompatible with our basic 
American tradition.” And earlier Presi- 
dent Kennedy stated, in urgirg its elimi- 
nation, that it "neither satisfies a na- 
tional need nor accomplishes an interna- 
tional purpose.” 

Mr. Chairman, the bill be;’ore us to- 
day is the result of painstaking study and 
review of our immigration policy. Exten- 
sive hearings were held last year, as well 
as during March, April, May, and June 
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of this year. No person or organiza- 
tion desiring to testify was denied that 
opportunity. 

In addition to this testimony already 
a part of the record, I would like to call 
to the attention of my distinguished col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle the im- 
pressive and widespread support for this 
measure as indicated by the membership 
of the National Committee for Immigra- 
tion Reform. 

This nonpartisan citizens’ committee 
lists among its membership some of the 
best known and respected names in 
America — who have joined together as 
individuals — in support of long overdue 
immigration reform. In addition to for- 
mer Presidents Truman and Eisenhower, 
the membership includes two former 
Secretaries of the Treasury— Douglas 
Dillon and Robert Anderson, two former 
Attorneys General — Herbert Brownell 
and Howard McGrath, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Charles Brannan and 
former HEW Secretary Marion Folsom. 
The committee further includes leaders 
m the fields of religion, business, labor, 
education, science, communications, ag- 
riculture, and social welfare from all sec- 
tions of our country. 

Letters of invitation to join the com- 
mittee were sent out in early May over 
the signature of the Honorable Robert 
Murphy, former Under Secretary of 
State and Ambassador, with a long and 
distinguished career in public and diplo- 
matic service. The letters were written 
m behalf of Walker L. Cisler, chairman 
of the Detroit Edison Co. ; George Meany 
president of the AFL-CIO; and Gen! 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the Radio 
Corp. of America — all members of this 
committee. Nathan Straus in New 
York civic leader, is chairman. 

I invite your attention to the full -page 
advertisement which appeared in the 
Washington Post this morning, Tuesday, 
August 24 — listing this committee’s 
membership and its message on immi- 
gration reform. The committee state- 
ment points out that four American 
Presidents — Johnson, Kennedy, Eisen- 
hower and Truman— have all opposed 
continuation of the discriminatory and 
outmoded national origins quota system 
in our immigration law. It further 
states that the primary purpose of the 
administration’s immigration program is 
to change the method of selection of im- 
migrants; that it does not significantly 
increase numbers of immigrants; that it 
protects American workers against job 
competition and it retains all of the 
health, security, literacy and moral re- 
Quirements of the present law. 

The committee’s message states: 

The principles supported by the National 
Committee for Immigration Reform are em- 
braced in H.R. 2580, as amended and re- 
ported by the House Judiciary Committee. 

We urge Immediate passage of this bill with- 
out any basic changes. 

I would like to insert this full-page 
advertisement in the Congressional 
Record at this point for the benefit of 
my colleagues, who may have missed it. 
And at the appropriate time I will ask 
unanimous consent that the full text of 
the advertisement be printed. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 24, 

, . . 19651 

LeadinO Americans Speak Out for Immigra- 
tion Reform Now 

"I hope that' both Houses of Congress will 
wash away a stain on our national conscience 
and in its place engrave the mark of a Just 
and hopeful country.” — President Johnson, 
August 3, in reiterating the need for early en- 
actment of the administration’s immigra- 
tion reform program. 

Four American Presidents — Johnson, Ken- 
nedy, Eisenhower, and Truman — have all op- 
posed continuance of the discriminatory and 
outmoded national origins quota system in 
our national immigration law. ' 

The primary purpose of the administra- 
tion’s immigration reform program is to 
change the method of selection of immi- 
grants. It does not significantly increase the 
number of immigrants; protects American 
workers against Job competition; and retains 
all of the health, security, literacy, and moral 

requirements of the present law. 

The principles supported by the National 
Committee for Immigration Reform are em- 
braced in H.R. 2580, as amended and re- 
ported' by the Rouse Judiciary Committee. 
We urge immediate passage of this bill with- 
out any basic changes. 

Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower; Hon. Rob- 
ert B. Anderson; Hon. J. Howard Mc- 
Grath; Hon. Douglas Dillon; Hon. 
Charles F. Brannan; Hon. Harry 3. 
Truman; Hon. Herbert Brownell; Hon. 
Marion B. Folsom. 

Nathan Strauss III, chairman; Organiz- 
ing Committee; Walker L. Cisler, 
Chairman, Detroit Edison Co.; George 
Me.any, president, AFL-CIO; Robert 
Murphy, chairman, Corning Glass In- 
ternational; David Sarnoff, chairman, 
Radio Corp. of America; I. W. Abel, 

■ president. United Steelworkers of 
America, Harry Akin, president, Night 
Hawk Restaurants; Dr. H. R. Albrecht, 
president, North Dakota State Uni- 
versity of Agriculture; Hon. Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, former U.S. Ambassador 
to England; S. C. Allyn, former chair- 
man. National Cash Register Co.; 
Frank Altschul, vice president, Coun- 
cil of Foreign Relations, Inc.; Gustave 
C. Amsterdam, president. Bankers 
Securities Corp.; Hon. Eugenie Ander- 
son, former U.S. Minister to Bulgaria; 
Hop. Robert B. Anderson, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Albert E. Arent; 
Steve Ashcraft, president, Craft’s Drug 
stores; Harold L. Bache, senior part- 
ner, Bache & Co.; Max W. Bay, M.D.; 
Jefferson A. Beaver; Robert B. Begley, 
president, Begley Drug Co.; J. A. 
Beirne, president, Communications 
Workers of America; Mrs. George L. 
Bell; Robert S. Benjamin, chairman 
Of the board, United Artists Corp.; 
Dr. JOhn C. Bennett, president, Union 
Theological Seminary; William Ben- 
ton, publisher and chairman, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica; Leonard Bernstein, 
conductor, pianist, composer; Dr. Hans 
A Bethe, professor, Cornell University; 
Hon. Nicholas D. Biddle; Walter H. 
Bieringer, executive vice president, 
Plymouth Rubber Co.; Barry Bingham, 
publisher, Louisville Courier-Journal; 
Joseph P. Binns; Rev. Eugene C. Blake, 
stated clerk, United Presbyterian 
Church; Jacob Blaustein; Joseph L. 
Block, chairman. Inland Steel Co.; 

\ Sam R. Bloom; Mrs. Virginia K. Bloom- 
garden. 

George M. Brag'alina, vice president, 
■ Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co.; 
Harry Brandt, Brandt Theaters; Hon. 
Charles F. Brannan, former Secretary 
of Agriculture; R. James Brennan; Dr. 
' Detlev'W. Bronk, president, the Rocke- 


feller Institute; John G. Broumas, 
Broumao Theaters; Hon. Herbert 
Brownell, former U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral; Margaret J. Buckley, regent, 
Catholic Daughters of America; Rev. 
Edward B. Bunn, S.J., chancellor, 
Georgetown University; George Bur- 
den, president, United Rubber Workers 
of America; Dr. Shrum Burton, Metho- 
dist pastor; Cass Canfield, publishing 
company executive; Fred H. Car- 
michael, president, Carmichael & Co.; 
Kenneth F. C. Char, president, Aloha 
Airlines, Inc.; Leo Cherne, director, Re- 
search Institute of America, Inc.; 
George L. Chumbley, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Battery Park Hotel; Dr. Kenneth 
B Clark, director, Department of Psy- 
chology, City College, City University 
of New York; Abram Claude, vice pres- 
ident, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.; 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U.S. Army, re- 
tired; Jacob dayman, administrative 
director. Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO; Benjamin V. Cohen, former 
member, U.S. Delegation to U.N.; Rev. 
David G. Colwell, pastor, First Con- 
gregational United Church of Christ; 
Henry S. Commager, professor, history 
of America studies, Amherst College; 
Charles O. Conrad, the Morning Pio- 
neer, Mandan, N. Dak.; Donald C. Cook, 
president, American Electric Power 
Co., Inc.; Thomas M. Cooley II, dean. 
University of Pittsburgh School of 
Law; Hon. Edward Corsi; Glenn M. 
Coulter; Norman Cousins, editor, Sat- 
urday Review; Gardner Cowles, chair- 
man, Cowles Magazines & Broadcast- 
ing; Harry B. Cunningham, president, 

S. S. Kresge; Joseph Curran, president, 
National Maritime Union of America. 
Most Reverend Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, Archbishop of Boston; Edward L. 
Cushman, Vice President, American 
Motors Corp.; J. De Cubas, President, 
Westinghouse Electric International 
Co.; Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., Chairman, 
Thos. J. Deegan Co.; Dr. Fred Delli- 
quadri, Dean, Columbia University; Dr. 
John Dickey, President, Dartmouth 
College; Hon. Douglas Dillon, former 
Secretary of the Treasury; Carling 
Dinkier, Jr., Chairman, Dinkier Hotel 
Corp.; Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York; Morgan J. 
Doughton, Chairman, Managerial Dy- 
namics, Inc.; Hon. Lewis W. Douglas, 
former U.S. Ambassador to England; 
R. E. Driscoll, Jr.; David Dubinsky, 
President, International Ladies Gar- 
ment Worker’s Union; Allen W. Dulles, 
former Director, Central Intelligence 
Agency; Alfred H. Edelson, President, 
Rytex Co.; Herbert B. Ehrmann; Rabbi 
Maurice Eisendrath, President, Union 
of American Hebrew Congregation; 
Hon. Dwight D. Elsenhower; Milton L. 
Elsberg, President, Drug Fair; George 
M. Elsey, National Council, U.S. Com- 
mittee for Refugees; Paul C. Empie, 
Executive Director, National Lutheran 
Council; Edward J. Ennis; Everett H. 
Erlick, Vice President, American Broad- 
casting-Paramount Theaters; Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, Director, Interna- 
tional and Legal College, Columbia 
University; Hon. James A. Farley, 
Chairman, Coca Cola Export Corp.; 
James E. Faust; William J. Feldstein; 
Mrs. Laura Fermi; Max M. Fisher; Hon. 
E. H. Foley; Frank M. Folsom, Chair- 
man, Executive Committee, RCA; Hon. 
Marlon B. Folsom, former Secretary, 
Health, Education, and Welfare; John 
B. Ford in; Dr. George W. Forell, 
Professor, Protestant Theology, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Berent Friele, Direc- 
tor, Council on Foreign Relations; 
Jack Fruchtman, Fruchtman. Theaters. 


Dr. John Kenneth Galbraith, Professor, 
Harvard University; Buell G. Gal- 
lagher, President, the City College of 
City University of New York; Sylvester 
J. Garamella; Gen. James M. Gavin, 
Chairman, Arthur D. Little, Inc.; 
Benjamin Gim; Bruce A. Gimbel, Presi- 
dent, Gimbel Bros.; Harry Golden, 
Editor, The Carolina Israelite; Eric 
F. Goldman; Samuel Goldwyn, Motion 
Picture Producer; Harry E. Gould, 
Chairman, Universal American Corp.; 
William P. Gray; Arnold S. Gregory; 
John J. Grogan, President, Industrial 
Union of Marine Workers; Mason W. 
Gross, President, Rutgers University; 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther; Murray 
Gurfein; S. A. Haines, Personnel Man- 
ager, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Paul 
Hall, President, The Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union; James A. Hamilton, As- 
sociate Director, Washington, National 
Council of Churches; Oscar Handlin, 
Director, Center for Study of History, 
Harvard University; John W. Hanes, 
Jr., Former Assistant Secretary of 
State; John A. Hannah, President, 
Michigan State University; Bryce N. 
Harlow, Director, Governmental Rela- 
tions, Procter & Gamble; Marlon Har- 
per Jr.; Mechel F. Harris, Chairman 
Kansas City, Mo., Immigration 
Committee; George M. Harrison, Chief 
Executive, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks; Thomas B. Harvey; John C. 
Hazen, vice president, National Retail 
Merchants Association; August Heck- 
scher, director, the 20th Century Fund; 
Donald R. Heiges, president, Lutheran 
theological Seminary; Ben W. Heine- 
man, chairman, Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co.; Ernest Hender- 
son, chairman, Sheraton Corp. of 
America; Stewart W. Herman, presi- 
dent Lutheran School' of theology at 
Chicago; Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
president, University of Notre Dame; 
Jane M. Hoey; Mrs. Anna Rosenberg 
Hoffman. 

Sidney Hollander, Vice President, Coun- 
cil of Social Work Education; Mrs. Hi- 
ram Cole Houghton, Former Deputy 
Director, ICA.; Palmer Hoyt, Publisher, 
The Denver Post; Archbishop Iakovos, 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese; Paul Jen- 
nings, President, International Union 
of Electrical Workers; Devereux C. 
Josephs; J. M. Kaplan, President, J. M. 
Kaplan Foundation; Jerome J. Keating, 
President, National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers; Joseph D. Keenan, Secre- 
tary, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Herman Kenin, 
President, American Federation of Mu- 
sicians; Dr. Clark Kerr, President, Uni- 
versity of California; Mrs. Marcus 
Kilch, President, National Council of 
Catholic Women; Robert C. Kirkwood, 
Chairman, F. W. Woolworth Co.; Rob- 
ert Huntington Knight, former Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense; Alfred A. 
Knopf, Publisher; David Lloyd Kreeger, 
President, Government Employees In- 
surance Co.; Arthur B. Krim, President, 
United Artists Corp.; Most Rev. John 

J. Krol, Archbishop of Philadelphia; C. 
B. Larsen, Chairman, Ex. Comm., Cun- 
ningham Drug Stores, Inc.; Sidney 
Lawrence; Ralph Lazarus, President, 
Federated Department Stores, Inc.; 

K. G. Lee, the Chinese Journal; Robert 
Lehman, Lehman Bros.; Samuel D. 
Leldesdorf; Sid B. Levine; D. M. Lilly, 
President, Toro Manufacturing Co.; Sol 
M. Linowitz, Chairman, Zerox Corp.; 
Thacher Longstreth; Mrs. Oswald B. 
Lord, former U.S. Delegate, U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly; Mrs. Clare Booth Luce, 
former Ambassador to Italy; Henry R. 
Luce, Publisher; L. C. Lustenberger, 
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: ...President, W.. ,f. Omit Co.; . Mrs. 
■ ifehqtiey; Julius Manger, Jr., 

• - :_0QiUrmaiu .M-jlfeger Hotel Co.; .Judge 
f ■ ••JJWWl .Jjsyojaaiq; Stanley Marcus, 
l . '^Nelrean-i^Hjais* .. 

George M, Majdltian, Mardikian. Enter - 
V-rlses; .Rez. J^,.,Jifiijls..Maik. senior 
tRabbi, ^Congregation^ Emanu-El; Ml- 
ebftcl t'. MwjiitC. Woojirow d. Marriott, 

: 'tJferiWtt-Hu^.Shpppes, ...Inc,; Joseph 

.. '.-Martin, Jr.; John.. ®,. ..McCarthy, 

■ • ; flfreftton , Ijmp%atiQn. department. 
National . Catholic ...Welfare Con- 
ference; Paul ,JJ„ . MeCloskey. Jr.; 
Ralph McGill, publisher, the Atlanta, 
Ga-, Constitution; Hon. j. Howard Mc- 
- Grath, former. C,S. Attorney General; 
Jolrn J, McGratlr; Most Rev, James 
GnrdinaJ, Mcjjntyre, Archbishop of 
Ups Angeles; George Meany, president, 
AFL-CIO; Samuel W., Meek; Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Menninger, president, The 
Mennlnger Foundation; Yehudi 
Menuhin, violinist; James A.. Mlchener, 
author; Mrs. Helen Kirkpatrick Mil- 
bank; Maurice B. Mitchell, president, 
Encyclopedia Britannica; Howard 
Moore,. Jr,; Arturo Morales-Carrion, 
Pan American Union; Edward P. Mor- 
gan, Writer-news commentator; Robert 
.Mortvedt, president. Pacific Lutheran 

* University; Hon. Teodoro Moscoso, 

, former Ambassador to Venezuela; 

Robert Moses; Hon. Luis Munoz 
Marin; Mrs. Ruth Z. Murphy; Hon. 
Robert Murphy, chairman, Corning 
Glass .International; Rev. John Court- 
ney Murray, S.J., Woodstock College; 
Most. Rev. Patrick O’Boyle, Archbishop 
of Washington; James E. O'Brien; 
Roderic L, O’Connor, vice president, 
Giba Corp.; Robert S. Oelman, chair- 
man, National Cash Register Co.; 
Frederick O’Neal, president, Actor’s 
Equity Association; John Ottaviano, 
Jr., Order Sons of Italy in America; 
H. A, Overstreet, author, college pro- 
fessor; Mrs. H. A. Overstreet; William 
S. Paley, chairman, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc. 

James G. Patton, president, National 
Farmers’ Union; Mrs. Malcolm E. Pea- 
body, Cambridge, Mass.; Drew Pe-arson; 
Jay Pfotenhauer; Roland Pierotti, ex- 
ecutive vice president. Bank pf Ameri- 
ca; Rt. Rev. James A. Pike; Bishop of 
California; Philip W. Pillsbury, chair- 

• man, the Pillsbury Co.; William Pol- 
lock, president, Textile Workers Union 
of America; Fortune Pope, publisher, 

II Progreseo; Jacob S. Pptofsky, presi- 
dent, Amalagated Clothing Workers of 
America; George D. Pratt, Jr.; Maxwell 
M. Babb, former Assistant to President 
Eisenhower; Sidney A. Rand, President, 
St. Olaf College; I. s. Ravdin, M.D.; 
James M. Read, President, Wilmington 
College; Whitelaw Reid, Director, New 
York Herald-Tribune; Waiter P. Reu- 
ther President, United Automobile 
Workers; Irving G. Rhodes, Wisconsin 
Jewish .Chronicle; Epill Rieve, member. 
Executive Council, AFL-CIO; David 
Rockefeller, President, Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank; Mrs. Mary G. Roebling, 
Chairman, Trenton Trust Co.; Harry N. 
Rosenflild; Lessing J. Roeenwaid; Wil- 
liam Rosenwald; Pierre Salinger, Vice 
President, National General corp.; 
Jonas Salk, MX)., Salk Institute for 
Biological Studies; Col. Irving Salo- 
mon; Howard J. Samuels, President 
Kordlte Corp.; Gen. David Sarnoff, 
Chairman, Radio Corporation of 
America; Stuart T. Saunders, Chair- 
man, Pennsylvania Railroad; Dore 
Schary, Motion Picture Producer; Har- 
ry Scherman, author; Frederik A. 
Sohiotz, President, the American 
Lutheran Church; Arthur Sc-hlesinger, 


Jr., Historian; Charles H. Schneider, 
Editor, Memphis Presi-Soimitar; Mil- 
ton J. Shapp, Chaim an, the Jerroid 
Carp. 

Jack Sheehan, Legislative Representa- 
tive, United Steelworkers of America; 
Mrs. Harper Sibley, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Norton Simon; Ross D, Siragusa, 
Chairman, Admiral Corp.; Gen Carl 
A. Spaatz, USAF. retired; William B, 
Spann, Jr.; Philip Sporn, Chairman, 
System Division, American Electric 
Power Co.; Ceslovas Slaniulis, Ameri- 
can-Lithuanian Engineers Association; 
Philip M. Stern, Author, Former Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of State; Mark 
C. Stevens, Vice President Detroit 
Bank & Trust; Nathan Straxis, III, Di- 
rector, Straus-Duparquet Ine.; Alan 
M. Strooek; Walter Sierling Surrey; 
Benjamin H. Swig, Chairman, Fair- 
mont Hotel; Charles P Taft; Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, Professor. University of 
California; Dr. Paul Tiilieh, Professor, 
University of Chicago Divinity School' 
Maynard J. Toll; Dr. William P. Tolley, 
Chancellor, Syracuse Dniversity; Ben 
Touster; Hon. Harry S Truman; Max- 
well M. Upson; Willis m J. Vanden 
Heuvel; Frank J. Vodrszka. President 
Czechoslovak Society of America; 
Thomas J, Watson, Jr., Chairman, In- 
ternational Business Machines Co.; 
Sidney J. Weinberg; Hon. Edwin L. 
Weisl, Sr.; Edwin J. We.iely, New York 
City; Dr. Gilbert F. White, Professor, 
University of Chicago; Paul Dudley 
White, M.D.; Edward S. Wlkiera, M.D.; 
Roy Wilkins, Executive Director 
NAACP; Harvey Williams, President, 
The Company for Investing Abroad; 
Walter F. Wolbrecht, Executive Direc- 
tor, Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod; Hon. Stanley Wcodward; Jerry 
Wurf, President American Federal, 
State, City, and Municipal Employees; 
James Kanell Zolotaa. 

Note.— Persons Included on this list are 
serving in their individual capacities. 
National Committee for Immigration Re- 
form, 

Washington, D.C. (202) 232-0252. 

Gladys Uhl, Director of Infoimation. 


H.R. 2580 will establish a system of 
selectivity designed with equality and 
flexibility. Priority is given ;o the reuni- 
fication of families and the admission of 
much needed skills. Service to our na- 
tional interest and service to human 
interest is paramount in this new system 
based on logic, reason and humanity. 

We will not be admitting substantially 
more immigrants. Times and condi- 
tions have changes. We must be able to 
provide for those who come here — with 
jobs, with homes, with futures. These 
are the limitations on our welcome, and 
they are necessary for the well-being of 
the United States. With this; bill we will 
achieve an equitable and realistic policy 
that conveys the generosity and warmth 
of the American people and which best 
serves the national interest of the Nation, 
both domestically and internationally. 

The question of immigration Is so basic 
to our welfare, so basic to our interna- 
tional relations, and so basic to the 
growth and development of this country 
that we must make every effort to place 
present and future national needs above 
the garbled echoes of past prejudices. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge passage 
of H.R. 2580. For with its passage we 
will demonstrate to the world that we are 
still the kind of land which, can grow 


and develop dynamically and generously. 
And thus we shall most effectively pro- 
claim the blessings of liberty throughout 
the world. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
task of great satisfaction for me, as well 
as for scores of other Members of this 
House who have carried on the fight for 
manY years to strike the national origins 
quota provisions from our immigration 
laws. I have been introducing legisla- 
tion for this purpose since I was first 
elected to this House nearly 13 years ago. 

But there is one Member among us 
whose cause this is more than it is any- 
one else’s now serving in Congress. I 
speak, of course, of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, whose name is on the bill we are 
now considering. Our colleague from 
New York, Emanuel Celler, was here 
when the national origins quota system 
was adopted more than 40 years ago 
He fought against it then and he has 
fought against it continuously ever since. 

The Celler-Lehman bill, which was 
first introduced over a decade ago, set 
the pattern for the pending bill. 

This Congress, I am certain, will see 
the successful termination of the na- 
tional origins struggle. Nothing could 
be more fitting than that Emanuel 
Celler’s name be engraved upon the bill 
which will mean victory in this struggle 
when it is finally approved. 

It would be belaboring the obvious for 
me to repeat the list of grievances 
against the national origins quota sys- 
tem. The bill of particulars has been 
expressed many times before and is fa- 
miliar to us ail. The system is not only 
unnecessarily unjust and discriminatory, 
it has also proven unworkable and un- 
able to achieve its intended purpose. 

The evidence on these two points is 
overwhelming. How can a system which 
assigns two-thirds of its quota numbers 
toonly three moderately sized countries, 
while leaving all other quota countries 
large and small to share in the remaining 
one-third be defended on principle? It 
cannot. And because it is based upon 
false principles it has not worked. Only 
two-thirds of the quota numbers avail- 
able have been used in recent years, while 
the waiting lists for quota visas have 
built up into tremendous backlogs in 
many of the low-quota countries. 

Congress has recognized the shortcom- 
ings of this system and has enacted nu- 
merous special immigration laws to over- 
come emergency situations that have 
arisen because of it. These have in- 
cluded laws for the benefit of refugees 
laws granting nonquota status to pref- 
erence immigrants on oversubscribed 
quotas and innumerable private relief 
bills. It is time we stopped trying to heal 
the patient with temporary palliatives 
and performed the radical surgery that 
is necessary to correct the basic cause of 
his illness. 

The reported bill would accomplish this 
purpose by abolishing the national ori- 
gins quota system and replacing it with 
a new system of immigation selection. 
This new system will not only extend the 
principles of fairness and equality to 
prospective immigrants. It will also im- 
prove the overall quality of the immi- 
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grants admitted and it will do so without 
increasing the volume of immigration 
disproportionately . 

In answer to the arguments that have 
been raised against other current im- 
migration bills from the standpoint of 
their effect on the labor market of the 
country, the reported bill contains new 
safeguards to protect the domestic 
worker from job competition and from 
adverse working conditions as a result 
of the Immigration of foreign workers. 
If administered correctly these new safe- 
guards will offer the American worker 
more protection against immigrant 
workers than he now enjoys. 

The bill can have only one effect: im- 
provement in our immigration system 
by eliminating from the law provisions 
which do not reflect the true traditions 
and ideals of this country and which have 
not in fact operated to control our im- 
migration policy as they were intended 
to do. It is clear to me, therefore, that 
the bill should be adopted. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
Stipport of H.R. 2580. 

Laws — • 

Clarence Darrow once said — 
should be like clothes. They should be made 
to fit the people they are meant to serve. 

Our current immigration laws do not 
fit either Darrow’s definition or the needs 
of our society or the desires and hopes of 
those who look to our shores for a bright 
future. They fit in with little but the 
xenophobic fears and hypocritical senti- 
lnents of those Who would close our doors 
to allbut those with acceptable creden- 
tials. They mirrored the narrow views 
of those who cried, “America for Amer- 
icans,” and forgot that they too were 
descendants of immigrants. 

In 1924 our immigration policy became 
discriminatory, and exclusive entry be- 
came based on a system designed to 
"maintain the ethnic balance of the 
American population as it existed in 
1920. This national origins system has 
been preserved in all its injustice up to 
the pre’sent time. 

It has become evident that our immi- 
gration policy is unpalatable to our peo- 
ple. Its ineffectiveness clearly demon- 
strates that. 

While the law fixes an annual immi- 
gration' ceiling of 158,000, the actual 
number of people admitted annually is 
almost twice as high. 

: This difference is traceable to two 
sources:' the nonquota Western Hemi- 
sphere immigrants and the thousands 
who obtain entrance through the private 
bills that pass Congress every year and 
override the law's limitations. 

What we are trying to achieve now is 
not only a quality of fairness and justice 
- in our laws and their application; we are 
also' trying to eliminate a dead letter from 
the statute books so that we may exert 
effective and temperate control and es- 
tablish a semblance of order In regard to 
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the highly important matter of immi- 
gration. 

The time has passed when we can 
freely open our gates to all who may wish 
to enter. The pressures of population 
growth alone would make this unfeasible. 
Yet, it is never too late for us to reestab- 
lish admission policies based on sensible 
priorities and reasonable qualifications. 
There is no longer room for a wide-open 
gateway into the United States — there 
are no virgin lands to' settle and few oc- 
cupations which are in dire need of labor. 
Yet, there still is room for those in need 
of shelter and those in search of freedom. 
And there is still need for those with 
skills and talents. 

The proposed immigration legislation 
recognizes thes& standards and these 
needs while it eliminates arbitrary differ- 
entiations which belie the principles on 
which the United States was founded. 

Specifically, the major provisions of the 
amended legislation would accomplish 
these things: 

First. It would repeal the national 
origins quota system, effective July 1, 
1968. 

As most of us know, the national 
origins quota system has produced a 
deplorable situation. Some countries — 
mostly in northern and western 
Europe — have large quotas which they 
hardly come close to filling, while other 
nations are limited to 100 immigrants 
and have waiting lists of thousands. 
Some prospective immigrants, in Japan 
and Turkey for example, face waiting 
periods of up to 322 years under present 
regulations. This certainly indicates 
more hope than commonsense. 

Until now, these surplus quotas have 
not been transferable. During the 3- 
year transition period from national 
origins quotas, the surplus would be 
transfered to an immigration pool to off- 
set the unevenness of availability of visas 
under the old law. 

Second. It would repeal, effective im- 
mediately, the last vestiges of the Asia- 
Pacific triangle concept. 

The Asia-Pacific triangle stands out 
as grossly discriminatory even within the 
overall discriminatory legislation. It 
limits immigration on the basis of racial 
ancestry from the vast areas of the Fax- 
East. This effectively means that most 
Far Eastern nations with their huge pop- 
ulations have annual U.S. immigration 
quotas of 100. Immediate repeal will 
put Asia-Pacific triangle applicants on 
equal footing with others who would 
immigrate to the United States. 

Third. New criteria for immigration 
would replace the national origins quota 
system, and substitute preference cat- 
egories with a ceiling limitation of 
20,000 immigrants from any 1 country. 
Total immigration for any 1 year would 
be 170,000, exclusive of Western Hemi- 
sphere and immediate family member 
immigration. 

The preference categories stress fam- 


ily unity as their utmost aim. Under 
these categories, first preference goes to 
unmarried children of U.S. citizens ; 
second preference, to spouses and chil- 
dren of aliens with permanent residence 
in the United States; third, to profes- 
sionals, scientists, and artists; fourth and 
fifth, to married children and brothers 
and sisters, respectively, of U.S. citizens; 
sixth, to those persons — skilled or un- 
skilled — capable of filling labor short- 
ages; and last, to refugees from Com- 
munist domination or political persecu- 
tion. 

It is certain that many gross incon- 
sistencies would be eliminated by this 
new policy. Perhaps no more will we 
hear such painful case histories as the 
one of the naturalized Italian who could 
import an Irish maid in no time but 
wouM have to wait years to bring his 
mother from Italy. 

Total immigration will not Increase 
substantially under the newly proposed 
policy, but it will be more fairly appor- 
tioned. No longer will it impose on 
hopeful citizens the hard choice between 
citizenship and family unity. No longer 
will it perpetuate a bigotry and injustice 
that harms us in the eyes and hearts of 
the world. No longer will it make a trav- 
esty of our laws by making hundreds of 
thqusands seek devious doorway into the 
United States which bypass our anti- 
quated laws. 

We have been waiting patiently for a 
very long time for an enlightened immi- 
gration policy. President Johnson 
thinks we have found it in the current 
legislation, which he has called “a break- 
through for reason, a triumph for jus- 
tice.” Let it not die before enactment, 
as have all its predecessors, for the pa- 
tience of many good Americans is wear- 
ing thin and the good will of many of 
our brother nations is waning. 

The time for change and the oppor- 
tunity for improvement has arrived. Let 
us not ignore it, nor those many worthj 
immigrants who would make their homes 
among us. We can offer a warm 
hand — instead of a cold shoulder. Let 
us make that change now. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to . 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rooney of New York, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill <H.R. 2580) to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have pel-mission to extend their re- 
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‘ttirfcs ifLtfoe - body of the Record during 
SQJleral debate on H.R, 2580, and that 
menibc^s who have spoken may have 
revise and extend their 
!: OTttlar®, and include certain extraneous 
, JttMeri%la,ijd, tables. 

• Tne. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
ihc request of the gentleman from New 

There was no objection, 


REPORT OR, LEGISLATIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES OP ROUSE COMMITTEE ON 
THE DISTKiyy QR COLUMBIA 
i, (Mr. McMHjLAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
aiid to, include extraneous matter.) 
Jipjr., McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
notice that a great many Members may 
have got their orders and are lined up to 
Sign the petition to discharge the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia from 
its duties. My committee is In the 
middle of hearings on the home rule bill 
at the present time and we of course 
want to hear everyone that can shed any 
light on this controversial subject. Un- 
der permission already granted, I shall 
include a rdsumS of the work of the Dis- 
trict Committee for the 1st session of the 
89th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one thing which 
I would like to explain while I am on 
my 'feet and that is the fact that almost 
every press report states there have been 
six bills which have passed the Senate 
arid referred to the House District Com- 
mittee without any action having been 
taken on them. 

Mf. Speaker, I have been trying to cor- 
rect tills impression or error through the 
press and otherwise, but for some reason 
or other they will not print it. 

Mr. Speaker, the House District Com- 
mittee, during the time I was serving as 
ranking Democrat, reported a similar 
bill to the one that is on the Speaker’s 
desk at the present time to the floor of 
the House in 1948. The House spent 3 
. days debating this bill and the, bill was 
then sent back to the committee. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that action alone 
indicates my committee has not been 
: derelict in its duties. I believe we have 
held five different sets of hearings on 
home rule proposals and just because a 
majority of the 25-member committee 
are of the opinion that this is not good 
legislation and during previous years re- 
fused to vote it from the committee, I 
do not think is any reason why any 
Member should sign that petition dis- 
charging the committee from further 
consideration , of this legislation, if we 
are to continue to have a committee pro- 
, cedure in handling bills on Capitol Hill. 

Reckless and unfounded statements 
have appeared in the press from time to 
time, charging the Congress with a lack 


of proper concern lor the fiscal well- 
being of the District of Columbia. I wish 
to submit the six exhibits attached hereto 
for the Record, for the purpose of show- 
ing the degree to which the Congress has 
discharged its fiscal re sponsibility toward 
the District of Columbia, in acceptance 
of the Federal Government’s steward- 
ship over the Nation’s Capital as spelled 
out in section 8 of article I of the Con- 
stitution. The facts revealed in these 
exhibits will serve to place these accusa- 
tions in their proper light. 

Exhibit No. 1 lists the expenditures of 
Federal funds in the District of Colum- 
bia, exclusive of the annual Federal con- 
tributions to the D.C. ( General Fund and 
to the city’s water anti sewer funds, for 
fiscal years 1964 and 1965. This com- 
pilation reveals that such expenditures 
reached a total in excess of $176 million 
in fiscal year 1965; fuither, while some 
of these payments are similar in nature 
to grants made to the various States, 
more than $72 million of this total was 
spent on programs and projects which 
are not duplicated in any other juris- 
diction. When this amount is added to 
the $40 million appropriated in 1965 to 
the District of Columbia funds men- 
tioned above, certainly there can be no 
justification for any allegation of "ne- 
glect” on the part of th; Congress. 

Exhibit No. 2 is a presentation of ex- 
penditures in the District in certain 
major categories directly affecting the 
public welfare, with an indication also 
of the relative rank of the District of 
Columbia with respect to these expen- 
ditures in comparison with the other 
U.S. cities of comparable size. These 
figures show the Nation’s Capital to rank 
first among these cities in per capita 
expenditures in three oi the six cate- 
gories, and second, third, and fourth 
respectively in the three others. 

Exhibit No. 3 shows, in detail, the ex- 
penditures for personal services in each 
of the 17 U.S. cities referred to above, 
in fiscal years 1951 and in 1963, together 
with the increase in this expenditure in 
each city during this interval of 12 years. 
These figures show the D: strict to rank 
first among these cities in this expen- 
diture by a very large margin, and high- 
est by far also in the increase in this 
expenditure. This latter fi gure Is highly 
significant, for while it is true that the 
District of Columbia, because of its 
peculiar status as the Federal City, has 
certain functions and responsibilities 
which are assumed elsewhere by the 
State governments and which would ac- 
count for a higher expenditure for per- 
sonal services in the District than in 
these other cities, it is true also that 
Washington has always had these extra 
responsibilities. They have not in- 
creased In number, and thus this fact 
does not account in anyway lor the great 
increase in such expenditure over a pe- 


riod of years. All salaried positions in 
the District of Columbia Government 
must be authorized, and the salaries ap- 
propriated, by congressional action. 
Thus, little justification may be found 
in these facts for any implication of 
“stinginess” on the part of the Congress. 

Exhibit No. 4 presents some further 
detail in two vital areas, showing the 
amounts appropriated in fiscal years 1961 
through 1965 for Public Education and 
for Public Welfare in the District of Co- 
lumbia. These figures are of particular 
interest in light of the statistics In ex- 
hibit No. 2 which show the District to 
rank second and fourth, respectively, In 
these two categories among the 17 com- 
parable U.S. cities. In connection with 
expenditures for public welfare, of 
course, it should be borne in mind that 
the District of Columbia has the highest 
per capita income and normally the low- 
est rate of unemployment among all 
these cities. 

Exhibits Nos, 5 and 6 pertain to the 
District of Columbia public school sys- 
tem, the area in which the Congress has 
been subjected to the greatest amount of 
unfounded criticism. An item in exhibit 
No. 2 indicates that the District of Co- 
lumbia ranked second, in 1963, among 
the 17 comparable U.S. cities with respect 
to operating expenditures per pupU in 
average daily membership. Exhibit No. 
5 presents this picture in detail, showing 
the actual amount of this highly signifi- 
cant expenditure in each of these cities 
during school year 1962-63, and also for 
school year 1956-57. These figures show 
that the District rose from sixth to sec- 
ond place In this expenditure during this 
period of 6 years, and ranked first among 
these cities in the increase in this figure. 
These statistics, together with the item 
of $75 million spent in the past decade 
for new school construction, completely 
belies the frequent allegation that Con- 
gress is in any way Indifferent to the 
quality of public education in the Na- 
tion's Capital. Exhibit No. 6 shows in 
detail the incredible cost of broken win- 
dow panes in the District of Columbia 
schools, which has exceeded three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars over the past 10 
years. 

It should be pointed out that in these 
exhibits, fiscal year 1963 Is the most re- 
cent year for which the figures Involving 
the 17 U.S. cities of populations corii- 
parable to the District’s are presently 
available. 

These exhibits, taken as a whole, cer- 
tainly paint a picture which utterly belies 
any statement alleging that the Congress 
has in any way neglected its responsibil- 
ity toward the District. 

The District of Columbia belongs to all 
the citizens of this country, and a gener- 
ous share of their tax money has con- 
sistently been appropriated toward the 
proper support of their Capital City. 
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. Now It’s There; Now It Isn’t 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

QF 

HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 

... .,•••• OF MINNESOTA " 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, June 22, 1965 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, over the past 
weeks a .familiar pattern regarding re- 
ports on phases of the so-caliecl war on 
poverty has developed. First, someone 
who. jhas been close, to an. individual proj- 
ect will point out problems in its opera- 
tions or administration. The next day, a 
high official of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity will deny that any such prob- 
lems exist. It is a kind of “new. it’s there, 
now it isn’t” game. 

Last week, a high official of the 
NAACP said the. programs were not 
reaching the poor. The next day a high 
official of the OEO said they were. 

, This week, the Women’s Job Corps 
Training Center at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
provides the playing field. It' is housed 
in a former luxury hotel, which the Di- 
rector of the Women's Job Corps says 
isn’t luxurious. 

'I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following two newspaper 
reports. The first is from the Washing- 
ton Daily News of July 6. The second is 
from the Washington Post of July 7. 
[From the Washington Dally News, July 6, 
, s 1965J 

Inside hook at Antipoverty Project- 
Training Center: “A Country Club” 
(By Ken Schlossberg) 

A young Washington woman who quit her 
staff job at the first Women’s Job Corps 
Training Center In St. Petersburg, Fla.,' said 
today the place is being “run like a country 

• club.” . , ; 

Gloria . Pasternak, 25, of 4501 29th Street 
NW, who was a counselor in residence, said 
the stuff has lots ol money but little experi- 
ence. Sp the young girls brought there for 
job training' are getting instead a paid 
vacation at the beach. , ,, 

"Everything Is given, given, given to 
them,” she said. ‘‘They aren’t allowed to 
do a thfng for themselves.” 

’ RESORT 

The center, opened In April, Is In an 
oceanside hotel in a resort area. Some 125 
girls, aged from 16 to 21, are living there 
now. V. Z . ' 

Here’s a list of what the girls are getting: 
Thirty dollars spending money a month 
and $60 in the bank (in addition, of course, 
to room and board.) 

One hundred dollars, worth of clothing. 
Four maids and 16 kitchen employees to 
do the housework, for them. 

A shuttle bus , to take them tp ' classes 
(only a few blocks away) , to the beach, and 
on trips around town. 

“The one thing that wasn’t given them 
was a staff that could help them and cared 
enough to try,” Miss Pasternak said. 

■Acfunlly, In the weeks since Miss Paster- 
nak quit, the ' center’s difficulties have 

mushroomed, . 

“Its director, Joseph Ems, quit. 

The Pinellas County School Board said 
it wanted out of an 18-month.$2,46l,907 con- 
tract with the Federal Office of Economic 
Opportunity to run the center. 


The St. Petersburg City Council asked 
that the center be moved, after people com- 
plained of excessive noise and rowdyism. 

OEO officials admitted it was a mistake to 
put the center in the hotel. 

BETTER 

“The, Huntington Hotel was already 
plush — -but it’s more sp after some pf. our 
own Improvements, ’’'Miss .Pasternak Bald. 

The improvements included a new kitchen, 
new air conditioning nnd Are alarm systems, 
and new furnishings.' 

“Though the hotel is leased for $12,500 a 
' month — $225,000 over the life of the con- 
tract — the owner has not had to carry any 
of the Improvement costs,” she said. 

Few of the persons running the center 
had experience with young girls. 

Mr. Ems, a former county welfare director, 
recently admitted his experience with young 
people is very limited. 

Miss Betty J. Gardiner, a former employee 
of the county health department and now 
assistant director of the center, has always 
been an administrator. 

James Northrop, head residence counselor, 
came from an administrative position in a 
Federal manpower training program. 

“The only person qualified to handle young 
people was a man they have made a logistics 
supervisor,” Miss Pasternak said. “That 
meant he was the man in charge of ordering 
$40 desks for every girl.” 

gone 

He is Darrell Blackburn, a former Juvenile 
court probation officer. He has now resigned. 
He said he couldn’t “stand the waste of 
money going on.” 

Miss Pasternak said: “Basic education, 
courses for the girls are good, but the voca- 
tional courses were limited, at one point, to 
typing. And no homework is ever assigned.” 

As a result the girls have nothing to do and 
become bored. 

service 

“The inaids clean their rooms, sweep the 
floors and empty the ashtrays,” she said. 
“The kitchen help prepares the food, sets the 
table and washes the. dishes. 

“You would think the girls would be or- 
ganized to -keep the place neat and clean, 
to help out behind the food counter, to fold 
napkins. The ones that could type weren’t 
even allowed to do clerical work.” 

She said boredom has allowed petty dif- 
ferences, some racially based, to blow up out 
of all proportion. The 125 girls were about 
evenly divided between white and Negro. 

“We had some nasty fights,” she said. "If 
the girls had been kept busy it wouldn’t 
have happened.” 

indifference 

She said staff Indifference often aggravated 
other small problems. 

/l I remember one girl who wanted to 
change roommates and had good reasons,” 
she said. “She made her request and nothing 
happened. Finally, she became so upset she 
left the center.” 

She said other girls would leave, seem- 
ingly without any warning. 

“They always had reasons but we wouldn’t 
find out until they were gone,” she said. 
“There were no staff meetings to discuss the 
girls, to pinpoint their problems and try to 
help them.” 

By the time Miss Pasternak quit, some 20 
girls had left— a few were emotionally un- 
stable, some were Just homesick. These were 
the girls the center could, and should, have 
done the most for, she said. 

.-.I]. praise' 

In general she thought highly of the 
young trainees. 

“They are very fine, willing, alert,” she 
said. “In fact, they were of a much higher 
caliber than I expected.” 


She said that when the girls first arrived 
most were serious and intent on taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to learn. Then 
the atmosphere of largesse and permissive- 
ness affected them. 

“When a girl wants to study nursing and 
she’s told to go out and play softball, it 
bothers her,” said Miss Pasternak. “I heard 
one girl say, ‘I didn’t come down here for 
a party, but now I might as well have one.’ ” 

Miss Pasternak said she expects the center 
to have more problems before it is 
straightened out. 

“It’s a mess and before it is over, it will 
be an even bigger mess,” she said. “It’s 
ironic, isn’t it? With all the money that’s 
being spent, the girls are still being short- 
changed.” 

Says Dr. Washington: Job Corps No Luxury 
Life 

(By Elizabeth Shelton) 

Dr. Bennetta B. Washington, Director of 
Women’s Job Corps Training Centers, denied 
yesterday that enrollees areenjoying country 
club living in a former luxury hotel in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

“The hotel is not a luxurious kind of build- 
ing,” Dr. Washington said of the former 
Huntington Hotel, built in 1903. “It has 
four elevators that don’t work. The kitchen 
had to be remodeled. There is air condition- 
ing only in certain offices on the first floor. 
The girls sleep three and four to a room.” 

She was being questioned over WRC-TV 
(channel 4) by commentator Charles Murphy 
as to whether the enrollees are being coddled, 
as charged earlier yesterday by a former staff 
member. 

Gloria Pasternak. 25-year-old resident ad- 
viser at the Florida center until June 1, and 
now vacationing on Long Island, charged, ac- 
cording to the Washington Daily News in a 
story later condensed and circulated by 
United Press International, that the center is 
being run more like a resort than a school. 

Miss Pasternak told the Washington Post 
she regards the hotel as neither “plush” or 
‘‘luxurious.” The point she was trying to 
make, she said, was that having too many 
things given to them is destroying the girls’ 
incentive. 

Her private nickname for the old hotel 
during the 2 months she was there, she said, 
was “Termite Terrace.” 

Miss Pasternak, who worked on a kibbutz 
in Israel after graduating from college a year 
ago, said she thought the Government was 
not wasting, but was misusing, money in St. 
Petersburg. 

What she questioned were the purchases 
of “wall-to-wall carpeting, expensive desks, 
golf clubs, and tennis rackets.” She said 
her experience at the center “shattered my 
ideals of social work.” 

In her letter of resignation. Miss Paster- 
nak quoted Oscar Wilde to the effect that she 
could no longer “follow the pack.” She later 
had a conference with the director and then 
went to the press to air her views. 

In St. Petersburg, a center spokesman said 
that Miss Pasternak "was trying to run 
things her way.” 

As explained by Dr. Washington following 
the television program, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity’s concept is to free the 
young women for vocational training. 

Dr. Washington said the center’s 16 food 
service workers feed the young women 7,000- 
plus meals a week. Four maids are respon- 
sible for the upkeep of the lobby and hall- 
ways. The girls change their own linen and 
make their own beds, as well as tidying up 
their rooms. 

Answering Miss Pasternak’s complaint that 
the young women are not learning the sal- 
able job skills they came to acquire, Dr. 

• r - .. . “ ’ li!- * i’ 
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i Washington said they Rave a full schedule 
basic education and vocational training. 

" -'j^s&s3£a“®ze^*^re liron-the^'ob training 

tn looifpreparaffon arulservlce, and ahother 
dQze.n .j£oe arnIng ‘^cfeattoh Section on 
tkejpb, jfiSaers. are doing clerical work. 

r Slie p<5Tnfed 'oivt^fhat file ceiifer had not 
reached l^s’fuircomplemeirt df enrollees when 
Miss Pasternak left. tfhere are now ‘242 girls. 

' ,-v A tonal op 


„ 3?J&ve Jeftj’mainTj -duetto home- 

sickness or illness! n the family. 

I |fc, girls wire ^lsclpfthed by Assistant di- 
rector Petty ’Gardiner over the holiday week- 
end^ Dr[ , Washington said, adding that two 
are' still ‘at” the 'center with status pending. 

She' isild fhe girls were" dlscipllnea 'for' ctls- 
rupfive oenavior, not for drinking charges 
alone. '"Siiss “Gardiner ToIcT’fhe Washington 
Spe^ JhMMe.oper girls applauded when she 
• was taking 

■ -place. " , * * , ,! ' . . * " 

_ .^.’Washington also said that the St. Pe- 
tersburg, City Council' has not yet Informed 
the p®P’ a 6-to-l 

vote. y^}|g i 'Ms§or Jferman ‘f^ISner ffissent- 
iqg, ' tile "councll'vot ed' to reguest removal of 

soon as Pbs- 

; Bible!” 1 ' *' ’ ■ ' "* Sji"'’ 


white racism— there was to be a huge prop- 
aganda campaign against the United. States 
and white “Imperialists” In general. 

The ' postponement of tile conference 
wrecked these plans, but Red China's was 
not the only defeat. The principal casualty 
was the concept of Afro-Asisn unity Itself, 
which had been promoted by other self- 
seeking nations besides China . The nations 
of Asia and 'Africa, many of them still so 
new they' scarcely deserve to be called na- 
tions," “ are nowhere near ready for unity, 
behind China or anyone else. 

Among the countries Invited to the con- 
ference were some " that stand firmly with 
the United Slates, like Japan, Thailand, and 
the Philippines. Others, like India, are 
striving to remain unattached . Many of the 
new African nation's retain strong ties with 
Britain or Prance. 

The revolution in Algeria which unseated 
Ahmed Ben Bella proved convenient for some 
diplomats who clearly had misgivings about 
the conference to begin with. The postpone- 
merft"tb "November, whefr It came, was In 
a sense belated recognition, that the con- 
ference had failed before it started. 

The immediate gainer ftom this fiasco may 
.Je acftlSS Jfiaf ftogoE Offlcer June Henry, be tfie'UMtea States, 'which at least was 
a former Sj ^r'ce “loSstlc's"' oMcer, 'has re- spared the embarrassment of fiery castiga- 
turoed to"St" ; 'Peter sour g to make an objec- tion from Red China about the situation 
tlTOlim© onSesftuatton. '’Ur.' Washington In Vietnam. Russia, too, comes out ahead 
Bafalfis allttie too '"early ’for her" to evalu- for the time being. 

ate Whether the site is wrong. " 11111" the long-range gainers are surely the 

Teterslwirg' wanted Afro-Aslan nations themselves, who need no 
the center and made an "attractive proposal longer subscribe to the myth that geography 
iaWw#IeTra«r“"‘''''’’ 1 ' • binds ’them Inevitably Into a chain in which 

; Assistant. Superln- Red Chinjja^he largest link. 

tlnMnt^^^S^tMifls. came 'to Washington 
t^iPNff ‘CPC 'that' the Pinellas County 
B^wd^h®ffic”1tnI|rucffpfi*ial e S4s to' ful- 


fill, it- C< §|rajt w - r 

a l ma r a selected the site and the staff, 
IMKA^Tid. 'The program has' now 
p^en jn opbraflon 3 months. ’ It has recently 
cpme, under ^heayy criticism from residents 
whV complain of the rowdyism of 'their 
. youth hanging around the girls’ hotel. Last 
week, after city council action, Joseph R. 
Ems^fonaer county' welfare director, handed 
in , pis. resignation’ 

-The school board win act. on the resigna- 
tion at a July meeting. 

.. t, ■» - ^ - •" 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT TENZER 


legislation, the total number of persons 
to be admitted to this country would not 
be substantially increased. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
July 6, 1965, edition of Newsday, pub- 
lished in Nassau County, N. Y. : 

Action on Immigration 

It is fitting that Congress, at Independence 
Day weekend, is on the verge of giving a 
significant boost to President Johnson’s pro- 
posals for a sweeping revision of the Na- 
tion’s archaic and discriminatory Immigra- 
tion laws. America has been made great 
not only through the labor and dedication 
of our native born citizens, but also as a 
result of the great contribution that has been 
made by the millions of Immigrants. 

But while millions have come, millions 
more have been denied entrance to the 
United States under Iniquitous immigration 
statutes dating hack to 1924 which base the 
selection of whom shall be admitted on a 
national origins quota system. This for- 
mula has tended to favor the countries of 
Western Europe (where the demand to emi- 
grate has fallen off) and discriminate 
against the nations of south and central 
Europe (where the demand has increased 
tremendously). 

Under the administration bill about to 
be reported out of the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee, the country-by-country quota 
formula would be abolished In favor of a 
system which would base, preference on work 
and cultural skills, and the reuniting of 
separated families. Despite the change, the 
number of those permitted to enter the 
country would not be substantially enlarged. 
The proposed new law is sensible and hu- 
mane. It deserves early passage by the 
Congress. 

I commend Newsday for treating edi- 
torially a subject about which the citizens 
of the Fifth Congressional District are 
in large numbers writing to their Con- 
gressman. 


Dear Graduate 


" -OT NEW YORK 

•Iff THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr TENZER. Mr. Speaker, a major EXTENSION OF 

Item of unfinished fiusineis for the 89th op 

Congress is The Cefter immigration bill 
now pending before the House Judiciary 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


samy. ','Klffn Subcommittee on Immigration. 

- -J — -ENSION Of REMARKS . 'j’he principal reform called for in the 

J* Cdto: bill, find my companion bill. H.R. 

Ait EDWARD J. DEKWINSKI 2856, is the elimination of the national- 
, ... --•wivisma 4 ■’'* ■" ri' si-’ : origins quota system over a 5-year pe- 

Over the years. Congress has rec- 
llf Rt>trSp, pp represeNTAttves ^ ognized the, injustice caused by the pres* 
-I- Wednesday, July'7, 196 5 ent system and lias enacted special legis- 


OP CAL3POBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, July 7, 1965 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past month, the thoughts of many of 
us have been on the thousands upon 
thousands of men and women who are 
graduating from high school. These 


pla^e In f fie Record an editorial from 
the Chicago Daily News of June 29 which 
is as practical a commentary as I have 
seen' the recent change of government 
in Algeria: ' ! 

■■ ■ ,'Jj ANOfiiEP. Myth DiSPELLEi). ' . 

The delay of the long-touted’ Afro- Asian 
conference' in' Algiers' is being hailed as a 
dffifdinatic defeat for Red "China, wKtch is 
ddubfle'ss'true,' China had become the prin- 
cipal Srbffibtef bf ’tfie “second Bandung” 
cofiference Slid viewed It sis a springboard 
foi? fts'siimlhg aleadership role Second to none 
in flic *orld. 


cases. 

tially reduce the number, of private im- 
migration bills introduced each year for 
the relief of individuals. By way of ex- 
ample, in the last four Congresses 
14,672 such bills were introduced and 
2,155 were enacted. 

It should be emphasized that there is 
no relaxing of the qualitative criteria for 
admissibility to the United States and 
that no relaxation of these mental, 
moral, economic, and ideological criteria . 
is proposed by this legislation. Under 
the proposed amendments to the Tm- 


• ffie Chinese plan even Included blocking migration and Nationality Act prefer- 


Busjira ' from admission'" to* the conference 
ft'SsISistiiiMi- the grotind that Russia is a European 
fh* 1 BTiift lBBif. , ' «r€a’i>lte‘ , aiI that stretch of the Soviet 
" : ■ TmTon* "n'rross Asia to the" Pacific. Under 

tneb sinner pr/jro-Asiah unity— which In the 
Chinese plan (carries a broad stripe of anti- 


ences will be granted to those whose 
skills are especially advantageous to the 
United States and to relatives of UJS. 
citizens and resident aliens to promote 
the reuniting of families. Under this 


hours and years of devotion in educating 
these students to face the grave respon- 
sibilities of their generation. 

The Reverend Joe Ferreira attended 
the graduation exercises at the San 
Leandro High School in my congressional 
district in San Leandro, Calif. During 
the period of the ceremony, he had time 
to reflect on the 4 years between the 
entering class and the graduating class, 
and to put into writing his advice to these 
particular graduates. Because I believe 
his words are so appropriate and should 
be shared by many others, and not only 
the graduates of San Leandro High 
School, I am pleased to place in the Con- 
gressional Record, Father Ferreira’s 
message, which appears in the San Lean- 
dro Morning News of June 25, 1965: 
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nomic blueprint. The group meets under 
the chairmanship of Otto Eckstein, a mem- 
ber of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
and includes top officials of the Budget Bu- 
reau, the Treasury, Commerce and Labor De- 
partments arid the Federal Reserve Board. 

While a preliminary draft of the group s 
findings is being circulated among ranking 
administration aids, a final report will be 
prepared only after the technical experts re- 
ceive newly revised national output figures 
that' are due to become available later this 
summer. , . 

The administration blueprint shows that 
the Government will have to give the econ- 
omy a helping hand by cutting taxes, boost- 
ing spending — or both — to keep the eco- 
nomic upturn from sagging. 

The growth committee expects the poten- 
tial budget surplus to climb above $10 bil- 
lion by 1970. It believes that a multi -billion - 
dollar fiscal drain of this magnitude would 
brake the economy’s advance. 

The administration group’s final report will 
suggest a variety of tax and spending steps 
that the President can take to offset the ex- 
pected budget drag. 

President Johnson has committed him- 
self to giving a tax break to the lowest in- 
come groups when he next proposes a tax 
reduction — possibly in 1966 — but it is ex- 
pected that there will be at least one more 
general tax reduction before 1970. 

Walter Heller, former Council of Economic 
Advisers chairman, called these repeated cuts 
“flscai dividends.’’ His theory, which now 
is administration policy, is that the cuts are 
made possible by the mounting tax receipts 
frdm a growing economy and are essential to 
keep the Government from building up re- 
pressive budget surpluses. 

Last year’s $11.6 billion tax cut was a his- 
toric first application of the fiscal-drag ap- 
proach. This year's $4.7 billion excise cut is 
a followup move in the same direction. 

The, growth committee blueprint is even 
more Of a target for the administration than 
a forecast of what is certain to be achieved. 

The Council of Economic Advisers accur- 
ately predicted last year’s $623 billion na- 
tional output volume, and the economy is 
expected to come’ very close to hitting a 
CEA forecast of $600 billion for this year. 
But a 1970 or 1976 blueprint is far irioreun- 
certalii and difficult. 

The 4-percent unemployment'rate that the 
Interagency Committee expects to achieve 
in 1967 is the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tion’s interim full employment goal. Un- 
employment averaged 4.6 percent last month, 
the lowest that it has been since 1957. 

The group believes that it will be possible 
to achieve a 3-percent unemployment rate 
by 1968. It has pinpointed teenagers and 
adult Negro women as the two critical groups 
and has concluded that it will be necessary to 
slash unemployment for each of these to 5 
percent to achieve a 3-percent national aver- 
age for all members of the working force. 

The blueprint is an elaborate, enormously 
detailed document that contains estimates of 
the amounts that will be spent each year 
for factories and homes, for machinery and 
appliances, for roads and food, for automo- 
biles, vacations, medical care and all other 
significant business and consumer purposes. 

It contains an exhaustive breakdown of ex- 
pected school outlays by local governments — 
right down to the number of desks that 
Will be required. It also examines other 
‘ r major types of State and local government 
spending, such as for hospitals, sewers, water, 
and police arid fire protection, 

While no new "Federal programs are in- 
cluded, the blueprint projects all of the Gov- 
ernment programs that now either are under- 
way or have been requested by the President. 
The education bill is included, so are the 
poverty program, Appalachia, and medicare. 


THE MONUMENTAL MISTAKES OP 
the RUSSIAN FOREIGN AID PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, those who 
oppose the U.S. program of foreign 
aid have made much of the mistakes 
and foulups which have occurred in the 
past. To many, the American personnel 
administering the program abroad are, 
indeed, “ugly Americans.” But now we 
have an opposite force to balance against 
this picture. Victor Lasky has written a 
book called “The Ugly Russian,” in which 
he documents the monumental mistakes 
of the Russian foreign aid program; and 
Roscoe Drummond, in his column this 
week, has taken off from there, to repeat 
some of Mr. Lasky's examples of Soviet 
ineptitude, leading to the conclusion that 
the Russians will, as we have done, learn 
from their mistakes, and do better. We 
are doing better, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
President; and I second Roscoe Drum- 
mond’s point that Mr. Lasky’s report 
“should give us every incentive to do bet- 
ter, not to quit — because the balance 
sheet is on our side.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Drummond article from the Washington 
Post be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Report on Red Aid: “The Ugly Russian” 
a Timely Book 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Have you ever wondered just how well or 
badly — the Soviet foreign aid program is 
doing and whether it is really making friends 
and carrying communism to the under- 
developed nations 7 

This is a good question to have come up at 
the moment when Congress is about to de- 
cide whether to cut U.S. foreign aid funds on 
the theory that the American program is 
badly run and is not doing much good. 

“The Ugly American” became a bestseller 
and had a great impact on American think- 
ing. It was a certainty that its counterpart 
would be written and logically, almost in- 
evitably, be called “The Ugly Russian" (Tri- 
dent Press). ■. ,, 

It has been— by Victor Lasky, the news- 
paperman and author who set out to get 
some facts at firsthand. 

Maybe too many Americans — and others — 
think that Russian foreign aid is brilliantly 
administered, coolly efficient, getting a lot of 
political dividends at little cost, and out- 
smarting us at every turn. 

If many of us have been tempted to think 
so, then Lasky oilers us a timely and useful 
dissent. He finds a whole series of monu- 
mental foulups in Soviet foreign aid and con- 
cludes that neither Moscow nor Peiping is 
making significant headway in trying to 
plant communism in the African and Asian 
nations. 

“The Ugly Russian” is not a superheated 
attack on Russia or Russians. It is a report 
on the trials and tribulations, the frustra- 
tions, and the flascoes of Communist foreign 
aid operations, principally Russian. 

Are they beating us at every turn? Are 
they doing so well that Congress might as 
well decide the United States should give up? 
Or are the Communist failures so widespread 
that now is the time for us to press on more 
energetically? 

Lasky went to India, Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East to find out. 

What he found out was that the Commu- 
nists are doing badly often enough to be 


losing more friends than they are making. 

He found such things as the following: 

Bad planning. Equatorial and undevel- 
oped Guinea was the “beneficiary” of two 
giant snowplows from Russia, and from East 
Germany, one million equally unwanted 
screwdrivers, one for every three citizens. 

There axe many more such examples. 

Bad execution. Without warning, Russia 
shipped to Burma 50,000 tons of cement. 

Before it could be removed from the wharves, 
it hardened into unbreakable concrete and 
had to be dumped into the bay. Did the 
Soviets learn the lesson? Later they did the 
same thing in Guinea, Ghana, and twice in 
the Sudan. 

Bad orchestration. At the very moment 
that Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev was 
speaking honeyed words to the Iranian Par- 
liament, a Soviet jet fighter shot down an 
unarmed Iranian plan 18 miles inside the 
Iranian border. 

Bad relations. After studying in Moscow, 
an African student reported for himself and 
colleagues: “We have been called back mon- 
keys and jungle people and treated like 
dirt. Whoever among us had leftist lean- 
ings has been cured.” African students have 
left Red China avowing the same experience. 

The Chinese brand the Soviets as racist and 
the Soviets brand the Chinese as racist. 
Soviet ambassadors were ejected from the 
Congo and from Guinea. 

These and other similar incidents do not 
mean that everything has gone wrong in 
Communist aid. It hasn't. These things 
do not mean that the Soviet Union is not 
a vastly formidable force or that the Com- 
munist can be dismissed as played out. 
They’ll keep at it and learn from their mis- 
takes. 

But we need to keep at it, too. Obviously 
the badly conceived and sometimes badly 
executed Communist aid programs do not 
prove that our own aid program cannot be 
improved. Lasky's report should give us 
every incentive to do better, not to quit — • 
because thejbalan£e-ebeet' is un' side. 

tiZZ' u A) ££* 

MMIGRA- ' 


PRESIDENT 

TION PROPOSALS 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, at a meet- 
ing on June 24, 1965, the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of New Britain adopted a 
resolution urging the Connecticut con- 
gressional delegation to support Presi- 
dent Johnson on his immigration pro- 
posals. 

I am one of the cosponsors of the im - 
migration liberalizatio n bin 1'eodlh- 
me ff ft ga - Ul UlllMUfeS b.V the P resident . 
And I wish to assure the common coun- 
cil and the many other people in my 
State who support the long overdue re- 
form of o ur imm igration statutes that 
I will woFErfPfcfotain approval of this 
measure, S. 500^t an early date. 

On tlie~55fne subject, Mr. President, I 
want to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a statement presented to the 
House Subcommittee on Immigration. 

It was made by Mr. John Ottaviano, 
supreme venerable of the Order Sons of 
Italy in America, and is an expression of 
strong support for the administration im- 
migration recommendations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the New Britain Common 
Council’s resolution and the statement of 
the Order Sons of Italy in America 
printed at this point in the Record. 
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V. There' being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 
Resolution op the City of New Britain 
, Whereas President Johnson proposed a new 
Inmiigratlon law to Congress on January 13 
S&d described tt as legislation long overdue; 

: i:> - t ■« ;• i ■■■;■■', - s ■ yir:-: ■«, t -j. 

.Whereas our President advocates immigra- 
IL Q 33R - come, first served basis within 

-t established categories: 

^ erence is reserved for immigrants 
whose exceptional skills are in short supply 
aud which are advantageous to the United 
estates. , . A . v . 

^^erence is reserved for sons and 
years of age of U.S. citizens. 
e /ence -.is reserved to spouses and 
.J-feUdren of aliens permanently 
r esldlng in the United States. 

Preference Is reserved for married sons 
Bgd daughters of U.S. citizens, brothers and 
geterjfpf U.S. citizens, parents of aliens and 
?£* e 5 s , lesser skills who might he 
needed to .fill specific needs; and 

are many peoples In New 
Britain o^all national!: ies vitally interested 
- . * ^ sl ation ; Now, therefore, be it 
ri.f^s&Ved, That the Common Council of the 
City of New Britain go on record favoring 
a11 Connecticut 
Senators and Congressmen be sent copies of 
^resolution urging them to support Presl- 
dent Johnson on his Immigration proposals 
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Statement or the Order Sons of Italy in 
Amikxca ON Immigration to the House 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 

■ fr^l C J rCiCr S ? r - s ot Ital y to America is a 
Wganization which this year cele- 
diamond jubilee. It was founded 

diii-tntf'iw NeW York state and has expanded 
c? e - yeara of lts continuous existence 
tod ay reside in 27 States 
ftbd tb ® District pf Columbia. 

the 60 years of Its existence, the 
has . b.een keenly Interested in and has 
f rom , tiJILe to time on matters Involv- 
ing the Immigration policies of our country. 
lim™l| We Should like to present to this 
honorable subcommittee a brief insight into 
r i atu t® of our order and the beliefs of its 
Wj^??$b}P by setting forth the preamble to 
°hr c °hstltuyon which we believe clearly and 
forcefully states our purposes, beliefs, and 
aspirations; 

tJ, W b ; % members of the Order Sons of 
, ^Jy i n „'^2 lel ?c a . a fraternal organization, 
Hi*? 1 ® a part of *he United States of America 
which we serve at all times with undivided 
««reni° n ’ an<J .. to wb ose progress we dedicate 
" nlted ln the belief in God; eon- 
i!S®5l ot , b f ln S a representative element of 
an old civilization which has contributed to 
Wffgbtenment of the human spirit, and 
which through our activities. Institutions and 
customs may enrich and broaden the pattern 
of the American way of life; realizing that 
through an Intelligent and constant exercise 
of civic duties and rights and obedience to 
the Constitution of the United States, we 
uphold and strengthen this Republic; In or- 
der to make known our objectives and insure 
- their attainment through the harmonious 
functioning of all parts of our organization 
the said Order Sons of Italy ln America do 
hereby ordain and establish the following 
as our constitution **».*’ 

It Is therefore, we believe, as a truly Ameri- 
ca* 1 , organization, devoted and dedicated en- 
tirely to the support of our beloved United 
States and seeking only to enhance Its Image 
Its influence and prestige with the other na- 
tions of this world that we today express our 
views on this very vital question of Immigra- 
tion. 

We appeared last year before your hon- 
orable subcommittee and we were most 
pleased and happy with the cordial recep- 
tion and the fine opportunity afforded us to 


present the views of the order ln our state- 
ment and ln the question end answer period 
that followed. We might also add that these 
sentiments were conveyed to our membership 
throughout the country and ln the two 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario via our 
national newspaper, OSIA News. 

Frankly, we must also in good faith and 
complete honesty and sincerity express to 
you and through you to the entire House 
Judiciary Committee and ultimately to the 
House of Representatives Itself the very keen 
disappointment shared by the entire mem- 
bership over the failure to take action last 
year on this most vital fielc of action. 

The eyes of the friendly nations of the 
world are on the United States In these 
crucial days and months and years when they 
are crying for enlightened leadership. They 
eagerly look first to America, the land of the 
free and the home of the brave and that 
has provided a sanctuary lor thousands of 
people, displaced by war, oppressed and per- 
secuted by bigotry, prejudice, and injustice 
of the worst kind. These nations look for 
the 6igns, the acts, and the deeds which 
clearly and forcefully establish that America 
practices what it preaches. 

The pages of our immigration history do 
not always make the most pleasant reading. 
All of us have been too prone to forget that 
the only native American was the American 
Indian. Although our land was peopled by 
the oppressed, we need to be urged that it 
Is a duty and a privilege to offer a home to 
others who are oppressed. 

Four Presidents of these United States 
have consistently urged the Congress to re- 
vise the immigration laws so that the 
changes when passed would bring American 
principles of justice and equality to our 
immigration laws. 

The provisions of the current administra- 
tion bills on Immigration we believe to be 
fair and reasonable. 

The admission of the immi grants would be 
based upon our needs, their reed for asylum, 
their relationship to others already In the 
country, and finally their economic needs 
and their skills. 

These should be the criteria for selecting 
our immigrants and not an arbitrary, mean- 
ingless, discriminatory, piejudicial and 
harmful national origins quo a system. 

President Johnson ln his message Indi- 
cated that action is long overdue for immi- 
gration reform. The order strongly concurs 
in this statement. 

The President further stated: "The princi- 
pal reform called for Is the elimination of 
the national origins quota system. That 
system is incompatible with our basic Amer- 
ican tradition." The order supports this 
statement and gives It top priority ln this 
question of Immigration Improvement. 

We believe it to be most regrettable that 
statements have been made in support of re- 
tention of the present quota system in which 
comparisons have been made regarding con- 
tributions made to this country by immi- 
grants. 

Last year the supreme venerable and the 
national deputy of the order together with 
the president and other officials of the 
United-Itallan American Labor Council of 
New York were privileged to spend quite 
some time with President Johnson in the 
Cabinet Room of the White House. At that 
time ln a prepared statement, the President 
said among other things the following; 

"No European nation has enriched us 
more than Italy. Italy is in many respects 
the mother of us all. Western culture — in 
and ln ^ls oonutry— Is deeply in- 
Itely^ *° the ® rea * minds and great men of 

"When I think of Italy, I always think of 
— and 1 remember what Emerson 
said Every ship that comes to America got 
Its chart from Columbus.’ " s 

Again we have heard unkind remarks re- 
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lating to the assimilation into the American 
way of life of our Immigrants. The remarks 
stating that those from certain areas having 
larger quota numbers were more readily as- 
similated than those with lower quota num- 
bers and this Justified the retention of the 
present quota system. 

We of course cry out "shame on such blind 
thinking. However, rather than engage ln 
toe argument directly, we again revert to the 
President of these United States and his cur- 
rent message to the Congress in which he 
stated ln part; "We have no right to dis- 
parage the ancestors of millions of our fel- 
low Americans In this way." We say "amen" 
and might well point out that there are in 
excess of 22 million of such Americans, and 
who participate ln every phase and facet of 
?i? r , K tional soclet y an <i Civilization from 
b»» to , the leader - Finally, we whole- 
endorse this Portion of toe Presi- 
ctent s message : 

has other ff rave defects. 
°{ ten u arbitrarily denies us Immigrants 
f Jj° have outstanding and sorely needed 

rtthw EkUIS ' 1 do not this is 

either good government or good sense.” 

Tt ™ e , °® c i al P°®ltion of the Order Sons of 
Italy In America traditionally has been to 
fa '' or the interests of the United 
States of America before those of anv other 

to^owi^ tWS V16W ln “ 

proper 

POU ,7 that wou,d threaten thl 
iS-bfrti™ « are of the United States, 

°" r “attonal goals of attaining full 
employment, toe maintenance and improve- 

mLmfotTb 10 " 11 ! la S° r s “ rds ’ a nd toe 
Americans. ° f Hvln S of aI > 

r.7' I ™ ml e ra tlon regulations should permit 

or&C«o C n tl0n 01 Iamny UnltS 

t0 the United States 
would have to meet prescribed health 
and security requirements. 

4. That immigrants should be regarded 
more carefully for the skills that they pos 

“ t n ? t , h , elr value t0 our national needs 
5 Priority of registration, or, toe principal 
of first come, first served should be a very 
Important criterion. In, this regard we Ilso 
recognize the need' for a limitation on aU 
3£3£ * taSUre 6qUaI ^-Hies £ 

6. With respect to the above item "5 we 

be?s to 6 reallo ?f tion of unused quota num- 
bers to oversubscribed countries after the 
“nary limitation has been applied 
This could well help with many thousands of 
persons already in the United States but 
whose families must wait for years and years 

Unci vil ° VerSubscrl bed quota numbers; 
and yet this anguish and torment could be 
alleviated by transferring the quotas of un- 
dersubscribed countries. 

nnL We are , iu “cord with toe gradual 

ortetafrZf ln ellmIn ating the national 
origins quota system. 

tr, 8 tv,o h f r K appears to be no serious threat 
to the labor market in this country under 
the new legislation if adopted. 

9. In addition to the last four American 
hawd tS ’i nirr ™ t changes being advocated 
aU ° be ® n supported by our last four 

ss.-a2.sr *” » - 

A new committee presently being formed 

for Immf kn ° Wn as tbe National Committed 
for Immigration Reform ln its statement of 
purpose sets forth the following ■ 

? 1 ® Cr i? I , nating amon S nations on the 
basis of birthplace, the national origins pro- 
vision is detrimental to our internatioml 

rni ’ ? r S eds hatre d and hostility towards 
the United States, blocks comity among na- 
tlons, and is a hindrance to our Nations 
policy of peace among nations, without sery- 
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lag any national need or serving any inter- 
national purpose of the United States. 

“The order therefore endorses the passage 
at this session of the Congress H.R. 2680 in- 
troduced by the Honorable Emmanuel Cul- 
ler, chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and S. 600 introduced by Senator 
Hart, of Michigan’, and some 32 other 
Senators. 

“The Order Sons of Italy in America will 
hold Its Diamond Jubilee National Conven- 
tion in Baltimore, Md. from August 25 to 
August 28, 1965. How wonderful, gentlemen, 
If we could announce to those assembled at 
the convention that the Congress had 'finally 
adopted a new and more enlightened and 
more humane and truly American Immigra- 
tion policy by the enactment of this new 
legislation. 

"We do not ask for anything that is revolu- 
tionary. We do not suggest changes in the 
law that are unfair and unreasonable. This 
great Nation of ours has always believed in 
equal Justice under law. As Americans we 
believe In equal opportunity based upon 
qualifications. We ask for justice for all 
people! We ask that all potential Immigrants 
be granted equal opportunity to prove their 
qualifications to enter this country. We have 
established military and naval bases in many 
countries to protect our American way of 
life. We are maintaining numerous Peace 
Corps units throughout the world to help 
others who are unable to help themselves. 
We have established and maintained for 
many years an excellent student exchange 
progtam that has' helped to create a better 
understanding among the nations of the 
earth. We make vast contributions to the 
U.N., to NATO, to SkATO.and to other inter- 
national organizations. We do these things 
and many others because we want to main- 
tain world peace at any cost, making any 
sacrifice. But all these International activ- 
ities will be nullified 1 i we persist in con- 
tinuing an immigration policy that should 
never have been horn. 

“On the one hand, throughout our inter- 
national activities we endeavor to prove to 
the world that vye are a good neighbor, but 
on the other hand throughout our Immigra- 
tion policies we say to millions of people in 
many nations, ‘You are not fit to enter this 
country. We don’t want you. Stay where 
you are.’’ 

“On behalf of the entire membership of 
the Order Sons of Italy In America, we ur- 
gently submit to you gentlemen that this 
Congress should not again permit the oppor- 
tunity to pass without enacting favorable 
legislation. We, therefore, ask that your sub- 
committee bring out a- favorable report on 
K.R. 2589; and, further, to exert all of your 
energies to bring about the passage of reme- 
dial legislation In both Houses and trans- 
mittal of the same to., the" President where 
we know It will finally be signed and pro- 
claimed Into law to your everlasting credit 
and endearment In the hearts of the over- 
whelming majority of the American people 
and. our friendly' people of other nations.” 

We, the undersigned, speaking for our- 
selves personally, and for the membership 
we have the honor to represent, we thank 
you Mr. Chairman and membership of the 
subcommittee for this. opportunity to appear 
before you to present our views. 

Respectfully submitted, 

•i Jp.HjN' pTTAyiAjip, Jr., Esq., 

Supreme Venerable. 

Samuel Culotta, Esq., 

National Deputy. 

Joseph A. L. Eerigo, Esq., 

Chairman, National Committee on Im- 
migration. 

John F. Nave. 

Chairman, New York Grand Lodge. 

. .. , . . Pri .Nicholas 5t, Petruzkellj, 

Economist. 

■ Ifon, Vno .Marino, .... , . „ , 

. , - Supreme Trustee. 


JULY 6: FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 
MALAWI’S INDEPENDENCE 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
today, July 6, marks the first anniver- 
sary of independence for the people of 
Malawi. As we join Malawi in celebrate 
ing this significant milestone in her his- 
tory, I extend my congratulations to all 
the people of Malawi, on this important 
occasion. 

Known as Nyasaland before gaining 
her independence, Malawi, with her lush 
green foliage, high mountains, and large 
lakes is one of the most beautiful na- 
tions in Africa, Bounded by Northern 
Rhodesia on the northwest, Tanzania on 
the northeast, and Mozambique on the 
south and southeast, her 37,000 square 
miles comprise a part of the Great Rift 
Valley. Of all her natural splendor, she 
is most famous for her 360-mile-long 
lake. Lake Nyasa, which the famous ex- 
plorer-missionary, David Livingstone, 
discovered in 1859. 

Besides her natural beauty, this coun- 
try, with a' population of about 4 million, 
is also well endowed with good agricul- 
tural land. Its major commercial crop 
is tea. 

As an independent nation in the 
British Commonwealth, Malawi has a 
government patterned on the British 
system, with the Prime Minister as Head 
of Government, and a unicameral Na- 
tional Assembly, consisting of 53 elected 
members. 

Surely Malawi should be proud of its 
independence, its democratic govern- 
ment, and its economic and social de- 
velopment. I am sure that I speak for 
the Senate when I say that we are proud 
to join the people of Malawi in celebrat- 
ing their first anniversary, and we look 
forward to ever-strengthening ties of 
friendship and cooperation between our 
nations. 

WATER SHORTAGE AND POLLUTION 
OF THE POTOMAC RIVER 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in 
the past few days, several of Washing- 
ton’s distinguished newspapers have pub- 
lished editorials concerning the Potomac 
River. 

The Evening Star correctly called at- 
tention to the problem of the shrinking 
water supply In the Potomac River Basin. 
The seriousness of this problem cannot 
be overestimated. People need water to 
live; and they need it in a clear and pure 
condition — not polluted by Industrial and 
municipal wastes and silt. 

This June, the Potomac’s flow at Chain 
Bridge reached an all-time low. If this 
trend continues, the Washington metro- 
politan area will be faced with the same 
water-shortage problems that already 
are facing upstream communities in the 
Cumberland area. 

As the Washington Post pointed out, a 

good start has now been made in plan- 
ning for the Potomac. Last Monday, I 
had the distinct pleasure of meeting with 
Secretary Udall and the Governors of the 
four Basin States, to discuss some of the 
important problems related to the 
Potomac. 

Th^ Post’s editorial .correctly pointed 
out that planning should be a continuing 


process, and that all action should not be 
postponed pending the outcome of final 
plans. 

All too often, planning becomes an ex- 
cuse for Inaction and delay. Fortunate- 
ly, this is not the case with the current 
planning efforts. On the local, State, 
and Federal level of government, there 
is an awareness of the need for immediate 
action if solutions for the problems of the 
Potomac are going to be found. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two fine editorials be printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
June 30, 1965] 

Shrinking Water Supply 

In some parts of the country rivers are 
on a flooding rampage. But the water short- 
age is critical In other areas — New York City, 
eastern New York and Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and southern New England. 

The Potomac still furnishes ample water 
for Washington and those communities In 
the surrounding areas which draw upon it. 
But warning signals are flying. 

The Potomac’s flow at Chain Bridge Is at 
an all-time low for June. Last September 
the dally flow was almost down to the 474 
mlUion gallons a day record low set In No- 
vember 1930. Given another summer of 
drought this year, we could be close to the 
danger point by fall. 

The Washington area water system Is 
capable of providing 470 million gallons of 
Potomac water a day but It has never been 
called upon to deliver at capacity. The Dis- 
trict system alone, with a capacity of 366 mil- 
lion, has never been called upon for more 
than 265 million gallons in 1 day. But the 
problem grows as the demands for water rise 
throughout the metropolitan area, for farm 
irrigation upstream, and for other purposes. 
Unless the rains are forthcoming, It Is not at 
all Inconceivable that the riverbed one day 
may be dry from Little Falls to tidewater. 
The need, not only here but throughout 
the East and Northeast, Is for summer rain- 
fall substantially and consistently above 
normal. 

A helpful aspect Is the effort now under- 
way, led by Interior Secretary Udall, to make 
the Potomac Basin a model for the Nation. 
And this of course includes water conserva- 
tion as well as beautification and preservation 
of points of historic Interest. It Is urgent 
in our opinion, that the efforts in this re- 
spect by the Federal Government and the 
participating State governments be carried 
forward vigorously and without unnecessary 
delay. 

[From the Washington Post, July 1, 1965] 

To Protect the Potomac 

Anyone can draw up a plan for the de- 
velopment of the Potomac River. But draw- 
ing up a plan that will be enforced Is al- 
together another matter. In the past, the 
planning for the river has begun with argu- 
ments among the technicians and ended with 
stalemate among the politicians. Secretary 
Udall now Intends to begin with a political 
agreement, and work from there Into the 
technicalities of river planning. The Secre- 
tary is showing a gift for learning from the 
111 sucess of others (In this case, the Army 
Engineers) , and his meeting with the Gover- 
nors of the States of the Potomac Basin sym- 
bolized the new beginning. As Governor 
Tawes of Maryland observed, It was the first 
time in the river’s long history that the Fed- 
eral and State authorities had Jointly con- 
sidered the future use, and present misuse, 
of the region’s greatest natural resource. 
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IlfiJ^aSfl^sqpJte Ag^t to recognize that' 
g g^Xrrid'plan'canriot ’Be prepared In the half- 
'fms'ot the original schedule; but he was 
i edtiHly right to point out that many ol the 
ttfijtt urgent' decisions can.’ be taken without 
waiting for the entire plan. This city has 
fallen Into the evil habit of > gutting off all 
decisions "p^BSlng' plans Jfiat’ He' never fin- 
ished. Plan f] ii i tr for'ihe 'Potomac will be a 
■ continuous grVjce^s,' arid the plan never Will 
be finished. 'But very eaM^riffie process 'the 
planners can decide, for example, whether to 
build, the ; Army Engineers’ high dams. 
Happily, the men nxovmd Mr. Udall’s table 
„ :• seemed heavily Inclined against the high 
dams (the sole exception being Congressman 
Machbn, who appeared to have missed ‘the 
Cardinal point that these dams have very 
' httle to: do with water supply) . , ! 

The next question will he the creation of 


The r>ext. question will be the creation of 
the agency to carry out the planning. Mr. 
Udall spoke of the Delaware River Commis- 
sion, In which the Federal Government sits 
as an equal partner of the States. Senator 
Brewster, of Maryland, spoke of expanding 
the present ’ Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac. The suggestions both look toward 
a new kind of government, a regional author- 
ity that ' is "both strong and responsive . " 

• The foiuidatiofi has. now been laid for a 


in the true and useful sense of representing 
accurately the interests of the people who 
livehere, , " *' 


AMISTAD DAM AREA OFFERS VAST 
RECREATIONAL POTENTIAL 

' Mr. YAEEPItOtr6»: Mr. President, 
recently I Introduced a bill to establish a 
recreational area in lhe areaf of the 


recreational af|a^iji',^ e - of ,t he 
AmlstHtl'PlWi now under 

constry^lpji on the pordgr between 
Texas and Mexico. 

The potential for recreation offered by 
this rough canyon ‘country' is tremen- 
dous, and has created much interest 
aifidng' all of those concerned with this' 
project. To provide a* description of' the 
. advantages of 

haying a having a recreational area in 
this location, T ask' tmaniinous consent 

a ; the headline article describing this 
beginning on the front page and 
continuing on page 2 of the Eel Rio News- 
^erald be printed at 

• _! . . 
’‘MSgre. '.K^ig’po ^bfi ctlbfi, the article 
was’ ordered to’be printedin the Record, 
#5 follows r. .. / J . 

Yarborough Introduces Park Bin. — E ight 

V ’CfeN^TRUCTtON RgfiUESTED ; 

• Authorization 'fox7 .a national recreation 
affe lg^ An JliulS&dTteser voir area is sought 
In a bill Introduced Monday in the U.S. 
Senate by Texas’ senior Senator Ralph W. 
-YARS98p&|b jn, .^ r 9«,htogton, D.C. 

, !3^e JlSfoduced was ‘pre- 

pared by the U.S. Interior Department at his 
request, and calls for the development of 
eight tracts In the reservoir area as a national 
recreation area, combining public outdoor 
recreation benefits with conservation of 
scenic 'and historic sites’ under the National 
; Park Service- .. , . 

“This hill offers a wonderful opportunity 
to establish, a major recreation facility with 
national, recognition,” Yarborough told, the 
Hews- Herald In a telegram. “It will be a 
major attraction for tourists In the South- 
west and will offer water,, sports second only 
to Padre Island National. Seashore, area,' and 
for scenic beauty.” 

H. M. Pettit, chairman of Del Rio’s Amjstad 


Dam Committee’ said Senator' John Tower. 
Texas’ junior Senator, has endorsed the hill 
and that Congressman O. C. Usher of San 
Angelo, who represents the 21st Congres- 
sional District In which Amistad Dam Is lo- 
cated, Is Introducing a similar hill in the 
U.S. House In Washington. 

“I understand Senator Yarborough and 
Senator Tower are working together on this 
Important measure,” Pettit said, “and that 
Congressman Fisher Introduced a similar 
bill in the House. 

“This is something we’ve looked forward to 
for a long time since it Is highly Important 
not only to Del Rio hut Tot the entire South- 
west for this area to be developed for recrea- 
tional facilities. The potential Is already 
there; a little development promises almost 
unbounded possibilities,” Pettit said. 

Seven of the sites have been pinpointed 
and the eighth, Pettit said, will be at one of 
a number of tentative locations. 

Two areas at the west end of Devil’s River 
highway bridge and another at the east end, 
the end toward Del Rio, will be developed as 
recreational areas under the proposal sub- 
mitted by Senator Yarborough; another 
would be located In the Sao Pedro highway 
bridge vicinity; a fifth would be above Devil's 
Lake, around Rough Canyon; still another 
recreation area would be located at the Pecos 
River and a seventh site would be a fishing 
area below Amistad Dam, being built astride 
the Rio Grande 12 miles upstream from Del 
Rio and Ciudad Acuna, Mexico by the United 
States arid Mexico. ' ' ' 

‘T tfilnk, tbe ‘elglith. area would be a site 
somewhere In the lake area' but' the last 
I heard any discussion on It, a final selection 
had not been made,” Pettit said. 

Because of the rough canyon country In 
the reservoir area,, deep inlets from the lake 
created by the dam will mak: scenic coves, 
Pettit pointed out, and will offer a contrast 
to the wide open areas of the lake where 
boating Is expected to tie a major recreation. 

A long-time Interest in tile recreational 
aspects of Amistad Reservoir has been main- 
tained by high Government officials, Pettit 
said, and U.S, Commissioner Joseph Friedkin 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission is one of the Intel ested. Similar 
interest has been shown by his counterpart, 
Mexican Commissioner David Herrera Jordan 
of Juarez, Mexico.' ‘ 

Both men expressed an interest in such 
areas when they Inspected the damsite re- 
- cently when -the model of the structure was 
unveiled at the I.B. & W.C. headquarters at 
Amistad village. 


COMPENSATION FOR .‘INNOCENT 
VICTIMS OF CRIMES 

Mr.. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
it is time that we in America started to 
give some consideration to the victims of 
crimes, rather than only to the perpetra- 
tors of these crimes. Righ ; now, we pro- 
vide to the indigent criminal free coun- 
sel. To the victim, however, we give 
nothing, even though we Iiave failed to 
provide him the police protection which 
we have promised. I have introduced a 
bill — S. 2155 — which at least provides for 
some actual compensation of losses in- 
curred by the victims of violent crimes. 

I ask unanimous content to have 
printed in the Record an excellent article 
describing the bill. The article was 
written by Ned Curran, and was pub- 
lished in the June 21 edition of the 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


Yarborough Sponsors Bill To Assist C?rim'e 
Victims 

(By Ned Curran) 

Washington.— Senator Ralph Yarborough 
has begun a long trip through completely un- 
chartered backwaters of criminal law with a 
bill to compensate the victims of violent 
crime. 

In Introducing the bill, Yarborough told 
the Senate that society is given too much 
lately to lamenting the plight of the criminal. 

“It is time,” he said, “file Government of 
this Nation shows as much concern for the 
victims of crime of violence against the per- 
son as for the people who commit the crime.” 

The totally new concept embodied in the 
Senator’s bill would apply, of necessity, only 
to Federal jurisdictions, such as the District 
of Columbia, military and Indian reserva- 
tions, ships at sea and territories. He ex- 
pressed. the hope, however, that State and 
local jurisdictions study the idea with an eye 
toward emulating it. 

The bill would establish a three-member 
Federal commission, appointed by the Presi- 
dent and armed with quasl-Judicial powers 
and a staff. 

Any innocent victim of one of 14 crimes 
of violence, ranging from assault with Intent 
to kill, rob, rape or prison to mayhem could 
file a claim with the commission within 2 
years. 

The commission, after establishing that 
the claimant was in fact the Innocent victim 
of the crime, could then award compensation 
up to a limit of $25,000. 

Yarborough has sought to plug as many 
loopholes as possible in the bill — there would 
be no appeal from the commission; attorney 
fees would be limited to 15 percent of an 
award over $1,000; hospitalization or in- 
surance benefits received by the victim 
would be taken into account; the prevailing 
commission guideline would be equity rath- 
er than legal technicalities; the victim can- 
not be related or married to the attacker; 
compensation would be limited to actual 
damages, shorn of any “profit” to the Vic- 
tim. 

But obviously loopholes do and will crop 
up. One of Yarborough’s principal aims is 
to broach the Idea and encourage discussion, 
debate and consideration. He admitted it 
may be 5 years before there is complete 
congressional acceptance of the concept. 

He said although New Zealand and Great 
Britain have recently enacted similar laws, 
the matter is totally new to American juris- 
prudence. The only ally Yarborough called 
up was Supreme Court Justice Arthur Gold- 
berg who has espoused the same idea. 

“Since the middle of the 19th century,” 
Yarborough pointed out, “we have turned 
away from.the old concepts of ‘an eye for: an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ and ‘every man 
his best protector’ as workable methods for 
punishing criminals and protecting the law- 
abiding citizens. We have demanded that 
people no longer go armed on our streets in 
order to protect themselves. We have out- 
lawed vigilante groups. We have left the 
punishment of the criminal to the State 
rather than to the victim’s relatives or a 
lynch-crazed mob. 

"We have told our people,” he continued, 
“that they will be best protected if law 
enforcement is left to the government, not 
to the private person. Having encouraged 
our people to go out Into the. streets unpro- 
tected. we cannot deny that this puts a 
Special obligation upon us to see that these 
people are, in fact, protected from the con- 
sequences of crime.” 

Yarborough contrasted the lot of the vic- 
tim with the concern shown the criminal. 

“What happens to the perpetrator of ithe 
brutal attack? Society says that, If appre- 
hended, he must be warned of his legal 
rights to have an attorney before 'he is per- 
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Committee on Science and ~ Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives on August 19, 
1959, Mr. John A. Johnson, General Counsel 
of NASA, made the following statement as to 
the requirement of section 305(a) (hearings 
on Public Law 85-568, pp. 73-74) : 

“Mr. Johnson. Mr. Daddario, I have read 
into the record section 305(a), which pro- 
vides that upon the making of these statutory 
determinations, the title to the patentable 
Invention shall vest in the Government un- 
less the Administrator waives the rights of 
the Government. 

“Tinder that provision, even though there 
is another provision in the act that provides 
for class waivers, we have felt it would be a 
clear violation of the total spirit of section 
305 were the Administrator to make a de- 
termination that says, in effect: ‘I am going 
to waive title to all inventions produced by 
contractors in a particular segment of in- 
dustry, or in all cases where the Department 
of Defense is already contracting with a par- 
ticular contractor on similar research and 
development work, without knowing in ad- 
vance precisely what the invention is going 
to be.’ It has seemed to us that the only 
conscientious way of administering the act 
is to require that the inventions be reported, 
that the determinations be made, and that 
fvalver take place afterward. Now, we have 
in our waiver regulations indicated certain 
areas where we would deem a p'rima facie 
case for waiver to be made out, but even 
there we have felt we couldn’t say with 
certainty that waiver would be granted, be- 
cause the spirit of the present law seems 
to require a conscientious case-by-case de- 
termination. 

"Therefore, the result of this law, as we 
have interpreted it, has been to require that 
ouf contracting practices with that portion 
of industry doing business with the Defense 
Department be essentially different from the 
Defense Department. It requires that the 
reporting of the inventions be made, and 
then an administrative determination be 
made, followed by a decision to waive or not 
to waive the invention, whereas under the 
Department of Defense procedure the con- 
tractor could be assured' by contract that 
title to the invention would be retained by 
the contractor with only a license given to 
the Government.” 

• * * » » 

Later, in giving testimony" on December 9, 
1959, before a subcommittee of the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the Senate, 
Mr. Johnson stated (hearings on the ‘Effect 
of Federal Patent Policies on Competition, 
Monopoly, Economic Growth, and Small Busi- 
ness,” p. 261) : 

“I think I should say one more thing more 
about our waiver policy. Contractors have 
requested that we include in our contract 
provisions certain assurances that inventions 
in certain classes will be waived if such in- 
ventions are made. 

“We have taken the position that the type 
of contract provision would be inconsistent 
with the apparent purpose of section 305. 
It appears to us that we should not grant 
waivers in advance of the making of the 
invention because of the great difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of determining with any 
degree of assurance that the interests of the 
United States would be served by waiver be- 
fore the precise nature of the invention is 
known. So we have not included in our 
contracts any such provisions, and we have 
informed contractors that this matter is not 
open to negotiation.” 

The practice of NASA before the adoption 
of the revised waiver regulations referred to 
above was in harmony with the provisions 
of section 305, as shown by the following 
extract from an article written by Mr. John- 
son in 1961 (21 Federal Bar Journal 37, 47) : 

“Although the waiver authority of the 
Administrator extends ‘to any invention or 
class of Inventions made or which may be 


made’ in the performance of work under a 
NASA contract, NASA has adopted the policy 
of not granting any waivers in advance of 
the making of the invention because of the 
great difficulty, if not impossibility, of deter- 
mining with any degree of assurance that 
the interests of the United States would be 
served by waiver before the precise nature of 
the invention is known. 

“Petitions for waiver may be filed by a 
contractor, an assignee of a contractor, or 
an Inventor who was not under an obliga- 
tion to assign the invention to the contractor 
by which he was employed when the inven- 
tion was made. In every case, the petitioner 
has the privilege of an oral hearing before 
the NASA Inventions and Contributions 
Board, which has the statutory duty of 
transmitting to the Administartor its find- 
ings of fact with respect to each proposal 
for waiver and its recommendations for 
action. 

Exhibit 1 



[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 3, 
1965] 

Which Way on Patents? 

The dispute over the ownership of patents 
issued for discoveries made in the course of 
federally financed research and development 
work has taken a new and ominous turn. 

A well-organized lobbying campaign mounted 
by the drug industry, the electronics indus- 
try, and the organized universities has on two 
occasions defeated Senator Russell B. Long 
in his efforts to make those discoveries freely 
available to the public. Unless the admin- 
istration adopts a clear-cut position, the 
patents issued from the work on $15 billion 
of Federal research contracts may fall into 
the hands of those who have little interest in 
utilizing or diffusing new knowledge. 

From the time that Eli Whitney got a con- 
tract to develop interchangeable parts for 
rifles in the administration of President 
George Washington until recent times, the 
policy on patents arising out of Government- 
sponsored research was clear. The Federal 
Government took title to the patents and 
made them freely available to the public. 
But that wise principle has been breached, 
and now lobbyists are busy promoting legis- 
lation that would give individual adminis- 
trators enormous discretion in waiving the 
Government’s patent rights when such action 
is in “the public interest.” 

In the debate that centered around the 
appropriations for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and in the com- 
mittee hearings on the Health, Education 
and Welfare legislation, Senator Long’s oppo- 
nents argued that his amendment would 
cause private industry to withdraw from 
Federal research and development work. The 
Long amendment reserves patents for the 
Government except where “background 
knowledge” is involved. But not once did 
any of them adduce evidence to support their 
contention. The fact of the matter is that 
few of the industry and university groups 
which are demanding exclusive titles to 
patents are in a position to spurn the attrac- 
tive, cost-plus Government contracts. And 
those which can proceed with their own re- 
search should be encouraged to do so. There 
is no good reason why the Government must 
pay for as much as 70 percent of the research 
and development work that is done in this 
country. 

One of the reasons for defeating or tabling 
Senator Long’s amendment is that the mat- 
ter of patents is being investigated by Sen- 
ator McClellan’s Judiciary Subcommittee. 
Three bills have been submitted to that body, 
one each by Senators Saltonstall, Long and 
McClellan. The bill submitted by Mr. Sal- 
tonstall is, to put it bluntly, a vehicle for 
the wholesale transfer of patent rights to the 
industries which have worked with public 
funds. Tire McClellan bill, which has strong 
lobby support, is putatively a moderate 
measure. But it in fact gives individual 


administrators broad authority to determine 
when the waiver of Government patent 
rights is in the public interest, a provision 
that would surely lead to troublesome dis- 
crepancies in the policies pursued by the 
various Government agencies. 

Only Senator Long’s bill protects the pub- 
lic's stake in patents that are financed with 
tax funds. It deserves the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the White House which has to date 
assumed a position of detachment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Long 
of Louisiana in the chair) . The Senator 
from Michigan is recognized. * 

f)f) -# W C&M 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR IM 
GRATION REFORM 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the forma- 
tion of the National Committee for Immi- 
gration Reform. 

This Committee has been in the process 
of formation since early May. Letters 
of invitation'-were sent to a representa- 
tive group of leaders in the fields of re- 
ligion, business, labor, education, science, 
and the professions. The letters, signed 
by former Under Secretary of State and 
U.S. Ambassador Robert Murphy, were 
written in behalf of Walker L. Cisler, 
chairman of the board of the Detroit 
Edison Co.; George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO; and Gen. David Sarnoff, 
chairman of Radio Corp. of America. 
Nathan Strauss III, the New York City 
civic leader, is chairman of the orga- 
nizing committee. 

Of the some 400 invitations mailed, I 
am informed that only 4 declinations 
were received on the basis of opposition 
to the administration’s immigration pro- 
posal. The membership of the Commit- 
tee now totals 250. 

The statement of principle, . endorsed 
by all members of the Committee, points 
out that the national origins provision 
of our present immigration law is detri- 
mental to our international interests, 
breeds hatred and hostility toward the 
United States, blocks comity among na- 
tions, and is a hindrance to our Nation’s 
polidy of peace among nations, without 
serving any national need or serving any 
international purpose of the United 
States. It further states that the Na- 
tional Committee for Immigration Re- 
form endorses enactment this session of 
Congress of the essential provisions of 
the administration’s immigration pro- 
posal as introduced by myself and 32 
other Members of the Senate and by Rep- 
resentative Emanuel Celler, Democrat, 
of New York, and a large number of 
Members of the House. 


The impressive list of membership of 
the committee indicates the widespread 
citizen support for immigration reform 
as proposed by the President. 

The list includes two former Presi- 
dents — Eisenhower and Truman; two 
former Secretaries of the Treasury — 
Robert B. Anderson and Douglas Dillon; 
and two former Attorneys General— 
Herbert Brownell and J. Howard 
McGrath. It also includes 19 union 
presidents, including George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, and leading 
religious and civic leaders representing 
every geographical area of the country. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was Ordered to .he, printed in the ,Rec- 
oed, as follows: 

National Committee fob Immigration 
■ v .■ Statement or Purpose . x 

1 The National Committee for Immigra- 
tion ReXqrnx 4 3 voluntary, nonpartisan 
■ _ organization of private citizens dedicated 
solely (o the cause of promoting a fair and 
ndndiserinflnatpTy immigration law. To ac- 
complish this purpose, the committee wiii 
y work Closely with organizations and Indi- 
viduals active in the immigration field to ' 
provide Information to Congress and the 
American ’ people and to urge appropriate 
action. . .. 

The present immigration law, enacted in 
1952 oyer a Presidential veto, continues the 
discriminatory national-origins quota sys- 
. tern adopted in the early 1920 r s. That sys- 
tem , allocates annual, 'quotas to countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere according 
to the supposed national origins of the Amer- 
ldaii population in 1920, and requires sciee - 
tion of immigrants on the basis' of rape or 
ethnic origin. The national-origins system 
is based upon the statutory presumption that 
some people are inferior to others solely be- 
cause of. thsirrhU-tf 1 , without regard to their 
worth. ... . . 

By. disefuninaung.^mong nations on the 
basis' cd!hhdi£pl.ace J the" national-origins pro- 
vlsloni detrtmentaj'tq ojqr international 
interests, bjeeds hatred .and hostility toward 
the 'Chited States, blocks comity among na- 
tions. and. is ^hindrance to, , our Nation’s 
policy of peace dmong nations, without serv- 
ing any na|iomu need cr serving any inter- 
hSMohal' purpose *qr"the'uhited' States. 

As a device io qqnirpl immigration by pre- 
determined percentages o.t national and racial 
stocks,, the. national origins system has |been 
a failure... fli the entire period since the ,1952 
law was enacted,* ‘only approximately one- 
third of all alietis admitted to the United 
States were quota immigrants admitted in 
accordance ..with racial pr, national eligibil- 
ity. Despite this fact, the entire fabric of 
our Immigration law hajjicen blemished by 
the di.scrinflna.ter}- national _ origins system. 

The last four American Presidents — Jphn- 
son, Kennedy, Eisenhower, and Truman — 
have all opposed continuation of the national 
origins feature of our law. Our last four 
Secretaries of State— Busk, Herter, Dulles, 
and Acheson— have urged that our foreign 
relations demand a change of the immigra- 
tion law in this respect. Our last four , At- 
torneys General — Katzenbach, Kennedy, 
Rogers, and Brownell — also urged Congress 
to change these discriminatory provisions. 

The National Committee for Immigration 
Reform endorses enactment in this session of 
Congress of the essential provisions of S., 500 
(introduced by Senator Hart and 32 ofher 
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Senators of both parties) t,nd the Identical 
H.R. 2580 (introduced by Congressman Cn- 
nna ana some 85 other Congressmen of both 
parties). 

These bills would— 

1. Abolish the national origins quota sys- 
tem and replace It with an equitable princi- 
ple of selection on a flrst-come, first-served 
basis, within preference categories, subject 
to a limit of Immigration from any one 
country to 10 percent of the annual total 
ceiling; 

2. Establish a permanent provision for 
dealing with future refugee emergencies 
which may arise. 

These bills would — 

1. Not substantially raise the present au- 
thorized ceilings of total immigration to the 
United States; 

2. Not change the present system of pri- 
orities based on skills of the prospective 
immigrants and family reunion; 

3. Not change 'existing health and secur- 
ity qualifications; 

4. Not change existing protections for 
American workers against ioreign competi- 
tion for jobs of Americans. 

In short, the major and principal change 
proposed by these bills is to eliminate selec- 
tion of immigrants on the basis of ancestry 
or birthplace and substitute the test of selec- 
tion based on the immigrant’s potential per- 
sonal contribution to the United States and 
on the concept of family reunion — stand- 
ards which are fairer to aliens and more 
beneficial to Americans. 

The National Commmittee for Immigra- 
tion Reform endorses the essential princi- 
ples of S, 500 and H.R. 25110. By concen- 
trating our energies and resources on this 
single task, we hope to aid la focusing pub- 
lic and congressional attention upon this 
issue and thus secure enactment of a fair, 
equitable and nondiscriminatory immigra- 
tion law. 


Statement by Mr. Robert Murphy, Member, 

National Committee for Immigration 

Reform, June 14, 1965, Washington, D.C. 

I am both gratified and encouraged by the 
overwhelmingly favorable response to our 
letter of invitation to religious, business, 
labor, and civic leaders to Join in support of 
the basic principles of the administration’s 
Immigration reform program.. 

The letter of invitation, sig ned by me, was 
written in behalf of Walker b. Cisler, chair- 
man, Detroit Edison Co.; George Meany, 
president, AFL-CIO; and David Sarnoff, 
chairman. Radio Oorp. of America. Nathan 
Straus III, of New York City, has agreed to 
serve as chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee. 

The full committee now numbers more 
than 200 members and expressions of support 
for the committee’s goal are s ill coming in — 
including support from publishers and heads 
of other communications media. 

I speak with conviction in terms of the 
need for immigration reform — conviction 
that it is a three-pronged weapon that can 
help to wage the peace. 

First, it will reveal to the world at large 
that humanitarianism is a foremost principle 
in our American tradition. The moral prin- 
ciple involved in family reunion is one in 
which we believe. 

Second, I feel that this long- overdue reform 
can make an important contribution in our 
relations with other countries. It can prove 
to the world that we are determined to ban 
ethnic and racial bigotry. 

Third, it is to our own beat self-interest 
in gaining skills to advance our scientific 
and technical progress. 

President Johnson, in his recent Chicago 
speech outlining our country’s aim to keep 
the peace, stated: “The consensus within 
America today is a consensus of courage.” 

It is difficult for me to believe that any 
American fears the small numerical increase 


mmammsmM 

In immigrants who will come into this ooun- 
try under the administration's proposal. The 
issue is not one of numbers — the issue is how 
we bring these people in. 

One of the problems we face is the lack 
of understanding about the proposed im- 
migration reform. And the problem of gen- 
eral public apathy in the face of the minor- 
ity, but very vocal opposition, which adds to 
the confusion. It is because of this lack of 
understanding and misinformation that we 
felt the need for our committee. 

Briefly, the administration’s proposal rec- 
ommends two major changes in the pres- 
ent law: (1) Abolish the national origins 
quota system and replace it with an equitable 
principle of selection on a first-come, first- 
served basis, within preference categories, 
subject to a limit of immigration from any 
one country to 10 percent of the annual total 
celling; and (2) establish a permanent pro- 
vision for dealing with future refugee emer- 
gencies which may arise. The proposal was 
introduced by Representative Emanuel 
Celleh, Democrat, of New York, and Senator 
Philip A. Hart, Democrat, of Michigan, and 
has bipartisan support. 

The total number of quota immigrants 
now authorized is 158,000 a year and under 
the administration’s bill it would be about 
166,000 — an increase of approximately 8,000 
a year. Actually, because the bill would au- 
thorize the use of quota numbers that now 
are authorized but unused, it would result 
in an Increase in immigration of about 60,000 
a year. This figure is about 2 percent of the 
present natural increase in our population 
and obviously can have little practical effect 
on population growth. 

The proposal would not change the present 
system of priorities based on skills of the 
prospective immigrants and family reunion. 
Nor would it change existing health and 
security qualifications. Nor existing pro- 
tections for American workers against for- 
eign competition. 

Hordes of immigrants will not flood our 
shores. 

Americans will not lose their jobs to for- 
eign competition. 

Subversives will not infiltrate our demo- 
cratic form of Government. 

Taxpayers will not be forced to pay the hill 
for public assistance to unemployed, un- 
skilled or unwilling immigrant workers and 
their families. 

To the contrary, recent history reveals that 
skilled and professionally trained immigrants 
can make an important contribution in areas 
of shortages in this country. 

During the 1964-64 period, approximately 
36,461 Immigrants with engineering train- 
ing helped to fill this country’s needs in this 
field — more than total the number of engi- 
neers receiving degrees in the United States 
in 1964. During this same 10-year period, 
there were other fields in which this country 
realized important gains in what has been 
called “human capital” — 18,424 physicians 
and surgeons, 36,858 nurses, 6,335 chemists, 
1,610 physicists, and 17,209 technicians came 
to the United States. 

The national origins quota system was de- 
signed to preserve the balance of national 
and racial origins as it existed in our coun- 
try in 1920. Heavily favoring northern Eu- 
ropean countries, it discriminates against 
countries of southern and eastern Europe 
and Asia and Africa. Under this archaic 
law, 70 percent of the total annual quota 
is reserved for the United Kingdom, Ireland, 
and Germany— unfulfilled for many years— 
the remaining 30 percent shared by more 
than 100 other countries and areas. Under 
the present law, western and northern Eu- 
rope are allotted 82 percent; southern and 
eastern Europe 16 percent; with only 2 per- 
cent for Asia, Africa, and the Pacific area. 

Congress has, over the years, enacted spe- 
cial legislation and private bills to help 
overcome the most blatant Injustices. But 
It has not eliminated the basic problem — 
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-the discriminatory and undemocratic selec- 
tive' national origins quota system. 

One of the distinguished members of our 
committee is former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. In calling for an end to the 
discriminatory treatment accorded immi- 
grants, President Elsenhower In 1960 sent to 
the Congress a special message In which he 

“The contributions of successive waves of 
Immigrants show that they do not bring 
their families to a strange land and learn a 
new language and a new way of life simply 
to Indulge themselves with comforts. 

“The names of those who make important 
contributions in the field of science, law 
and almost every other field of endeavor in- 
dicate that there has been no period In 
which immigrants to this country have not 
richly regarded it for its liberality in receiv- 
ing them.” . 

President Kennedy urged similar action by 
the Congress. President Johnson, in calling 
on Congress to act, stated: 

“In establishing preferences a nation that 
was built by the lmmigrants of all lands can 
ask those who now seek admission: ‘What 
can you do for our country?’ But we should 
not be asking: ‘In what country were you 

born?’ ” . . 

By concentrating our energies and re- 
sources on focusing public and congressional 
attention on the need for immigration re- 
form, we hope to help secure enactment of 
a fair, equitable and nondlscrimlnatory im- 
migration law. 

Membership or the National Committee for 
!• Immigration Reform 1 

Nathan Straus III, chairman, ' organizing 
committee. ’ , _ ‘ 

Walker L. Cisler, chairman, Detroit Edison 

Co. ! """ ' v '“ ’ 

George Mean^, president, AFL-CIO. 

Robert Murphy, chairman. Corning Glass 
International. 

. David Sarnoff, chairman, Radio Corp. ot 
America. 

Gladys Uhl, director of Information. 

Hon. Dwight D. Elsenhower. 

Hon. Harry S. 'Truman; 

Hon. Robert Anderson. 

HomSougias Dillon. 

Hon. Herbert’Brownell. 

Hon. J. Howard McGrath. 

I. W. Abel, president, United Steelworkers 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H ar ry Akin, president, Night Hawk Restau- 
rants, Austin, Tex. 

•H. R, Albrecht, president, North Dakota 
State University, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, New York, N.Y. 
Stanley C. Allyn, Dayton, Ohio. 

Frank Altschul, New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Eugenia Anderson, Red Wing, Minn. 
Robert B. Anderson, New York, N.Y. 

Albert E. Arent, attorney, Washington, D.C. 
Steven .Ashcraft, Craft’s Drug Stores, 
Spartanburg, S.C. 

Harold L. Bache, New York, N.Y. 

Max W. Bay, M.D., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jefferson A. Beaver, San Francisco, Calif. 
Robert B. Begley, president, The Begley 
Drug Co., Richmond, Ky. 

J. A, Beirne, president, Communications 
Workers of America, Washington. D.C. 

Mrs. George Bell, Washington, ETC. 

Robert S' Benjamin, chairman of the board, 
.United Artists Corp.; New York, N.Y. 

Dr. John C. Bennett, president, Union 
, -^Spiogical Seminary, New York, N.Y. . 

' ‘William'S'enton, publisher and chairman, 
Encyclopedia Brltannica, New York, N.Y. 


1 Persons Included on this list are serv- 
ing In their individual capacities; where 
organizational identification Is made, It is In 
each case for the purpose of Identification 
only. 


Leonard Bernstein, ' Philharmonic Sail, 
New York, N.Y. _ , 

Hans A. Bethe, Cornell University, Lab- 
oratory of Nuclear Studies, Ithaca, N.Y, 
Nicholas D. Biddle, New York, N.Y. 

Walter H. Bleringer, executive vice presi- 
dent, Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Canton, 
Mass. 

Barry Bingham, editor and publisher. The 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Joseph P. Blnns, New York, N.Y. 

Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Jacob Blausteln, Baltimore, Md. 

Joseph L. Block, chairman. Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, 111. 

Sam R. Bloom, Dallas, Tex. 

George M. Bragallni, vice president. Manu- 
facturers Hanover Trust, New York, N.Y. 

Harry Brandt, New York, N.Y. 

R. James Brennan, Rapid City, S. Dak. 
Detlev W. Bronk, president, the Rocke- 
feller Institute, New York, N.Y. 

Herbert Brownell, Lord, Day & Lord, New 
York. N.Y. 

George Burdon, president, United Rubber 
Workers of America, Akron, Ohio. 

Cass Canfield, New York, N.Y. 

Fred H. Carmichael, Asheville, N.C. 

Leo Oherne, executive director, the Re- 
search Institute of America, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

George L. Chumbley, Jr„ vice president, 
the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N.C. 

Walker L. Cisler, chairman, the Detroit 
Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Kenneth B. Clark, Social Dynamics Re- 
search Institute, City University of New 
York. New York, N.Y. 

Abram Claude, Jr,, vice president, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co,, New York, N.Y. 
demLucius Clay, New York, N.Y. 

Jacob dayman, IUD-AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Ben Cohen, Washington, D.C. 

Henry Commager, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Donald C. Cook, president, American Elec- 
tric Power Co. New York, N.Y. 

Thomas M. Cooley, n, dean, University of 
Pittsburgh School of Law, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edward Corsi, New York, N.Y. 

Glenn M. Coulter, Detroit, Mich. 

Norman Cousins, Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, New York, N.Y. 

Gardner Cowles, chairman of the board 
and editor in chief, Cowles Magazines & 
Broadcasting, Inc., New York, N.Y, 

Harry B. Cunningham, president, S. S. 
Kresge Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Joseph Curran, president, National Mari- 
time Union of America, New York, N.Y. 

Edward L. Cushman, _vlce president, 
American Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Most Reverend Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
Boston, Mass. 

J. de Cubas, president, Westlnghouse Elec- 
tric International, New York, N.Y. 

Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., New York, N.Y. 
Fred DelllQuadrl, dean, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N.Y. 

Hon. Douglas Dillon, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. John S. Dickey, president, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N.H. 

Carling Dinkier, Jr., chairman of the board, 
Dinkier Hotel Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Morgan J. Doughton, chairman, Mana- 
gerial Dynamics, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, bishop of 
New York, New York, N.Y. 

Lewis W. Douglas, New York, N.Y. 

R. E. Driscoll, Jr., Kellar & Kellar & Driscoll, 
Lead, S. Dak. 

David Dubinsky, president, International 
Ladles Garment Workers’ Union, New York, 
N.Y. 

Allen W. Dulles, Washington, D.C. 

Herbert B. Ehrmann, Boston, Mass. 

Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, president, 
Union of American Hebrew Cong., New York, 
N.Y. 


Milton L. Elsberg, president. Drug Fair, 
Alexandria, Va. 

George M. Elsey, Washington, D.C. 

Everett H. Erlick, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Theaters, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Luther H. Evans, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 

James A. Farley, chairman, Coca Cola 
Export Corp., New York, N.Y. 

James E. Faust, attorney at law. Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

William J. Feldstein, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Laura Fermi, Chicago, 111. 

E. H. Foley, Corcoran, Foley, Youngman & 
Rowe, Washington, D.C. 

Frank M. Folsom, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, Radio Corp. of America, New 
York, N.Y. 

Marlon B. Folsom, Eastman Kodak Co,, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

John B. Ford III, Detroit, Mich. 

Berent Friele, New York, N.Y. 

Jack Fruchtman, 114 West Lexington 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Buell G. Gallagher, president, the City Uni- 
versity of New York, New York, N.Y. 

Sylvester J. Garamella, New York, N.Y. 
Gen. James M. Gavin, chairman, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Bruce A. Glmbel, president, Gimbel Bros., 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Harry Golden, the Carolina Israelite, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

Eric F. Goldman, special consultant to the 
President, the White House, Washington, 
D.C. 

Samuel Goldwyn, Los Angeles, Calif. 

William P. Gray, Gray, Pfaelzer & Robert- 
son, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Arnold S. Gregory, Danville, Ky. 

John J. Grogan, president, Industrial 
Union of Marine Workers, Camden, N.J. 

Harry E. Gould, New York, N.Y. 

Mason W. Gross, president, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Gen. Alfred Gruenther, Washington, D.C. 
Paul Hall, president, the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

James Hamilton, National Council of 
Churches, Washington, D.C. 

Oscar Handlln, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

John W. Hanes, Jr., New York, N.Y. 

John A. Hannah, president. Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Marlon Harper, Jr., New York, N.Y. 

George M. Harrison, chief executive officer, 
Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Thomas B. Harvey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John C. Hazen, vice president, National Re- 
tail Merchants Association, Washington, D.C. 
August Heckscher, New York, N.Y. 

Ben W. Helneman, chairman, Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co., Chicago, 111. 

Ernest Henderson, chairman, Sheraton 
Corp. of America, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, CSC presi- 
dent, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

Miss Jane M. Hoey, New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg Hoffman, New York, 
N.Y. 

Sidney Hollander, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Hiram Cole Houghton, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

Palmer Hoyt, editor, and publisher, the 
Denver Post, Denver, Colo. 

Archbishop Iakovas, New York, N.Y. 

Paul Jennings, president, Union of Electri- 
cal, Radio & Machine Workers, Washington, 
D.C. 

Devereux C. Josephs, New York, N.Y. 

J. M. Kaplan, New York, N.Y. 

Jerome J. Keating, president, National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers, Washington, D.C. 
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. Joseph )D. Keenan, International secretary , 
International . Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Washington, b.C. 
f; . Herman Kenin, president, American Fed- 
eration of Mtisicians, New York, N.T. 

■ ■ Dr. Cla,rk Kerr,, president. University of 
'California, Berkeley, Calif. 

, ..Mrs. parens. Ki'.ch, president, National 
Council of CathqB_c';%>men, Washington, 

‘'rwtier.t ' ft Kirkwood, Chairman,'" F. w. 
Wool Worth, Co., New. York, N.T. , 

_;B?j3ett ^VtnyAg^on; Knight, Sherman & 

Govern- 

®eht Employees Insurance Co., Washington, 

d.c, ' r , , , 

. Arthur B, Krhn, president. United Artists 
gprp.j NewYork, N V Y. * . '/ 

-'"WQS^-.MSer.eBft l' ?.ohp Kroi, archbisiiop of 

... 

executive commit- 
ted,' CUnnJpgham. Drug Stores, Inc., Detroit, 
*1 . 

>. ; ;eldpgy l^wrence, director Community Re- 

tcf+Trmtt Hllrocni Veneno »r„ 

De- 


York, 

uf ’ ,£|*" *4f- '.Vrftsa'Mw* 'tim F *►* UK* 'it:' • . I 

Robert Lehman. Lehman Bros.. New York, 

SIlMSyK Letfleidprf, . New York, N.Y, 

©4 B. .Levine, .Beverly Hills, Calif. 

D. M. £4]ly, Toro ^Manufacturing Corp., 
. Minn., N . " 

j ‘IIL& JSp^lcMir man, Xerox Corp., 

Blester Mr. „ ... 

td#a>ffl|femw&tel». .PhBWtfX, Arte. 

. -ggpmy R.LueeJPhojjBjjk Arlz. 

> $• $■. hWftenbeiger,; president, W. T. Grant 
| CO., New Ypik, N.Y,, 

, ftepce.pih 9 n.ey, Washington, D.C. ' 

JfeMD.. Jr^ghftirman, Manger Ho- 
' i ttMLOflg... Na y. York, .N.T, 
jBtattiey .Marcus, Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, 

: Tex. 

. *&WK e Juvenal Marchisio, New York, N.Y. 
. -_,peorge IBLMgjdWdan, San Francisco, Calif. 

, -B’eis Munoz San Juap, Puerto Rico. 

i I--*, «K»r. . Mark, Congregation 

« Emnu-EI.lfew York, N.Y. 

Marriott-Hot Shop- 
pes, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

- Martin. 4th s an Francisco, Calif. 

MSfigitto Natlftpal Catholic Welfare 
Conferepce, Wa^lngion.jj.c. 

.C^,M.-,SSrCl®S|5». Jr., McCloskey, Wil- 
? t >n.,Mt'shep & Alartju, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Ralph McGill, publisher, Atlanta Con- 
stitution, Atlanta, Ga. 

..■■ 4- Mc.G£4th. . Washington, D.C. 

Allied Stores Corp., New 
,Tprk, N.Y. Jlr , 

Mos^R'e\^yend Archbishop, McIntyre, Los 
-Angeles^Callf. 

Geprge'Me'any, president, AFI^CIO Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

t: Samuel W Meek. New York, N.Y. 

_ *?*• ^4ham U- Meflnlnger, The Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Karps. 

~ Yehudi Menuhin, London, England 
. Mrs. Helen. Kirkpatrlc Miibank, Marlboro, 

N,H. ,, . .... . 

‘ Howard Moore, Jr. .'Atlanta, Ga. 

Arturp Morales-Carrion, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C. 

Edward P. .Morgan, Washington, D.C. 
Teodpijo Mosecso. chairman, executive 
pommlttee, . Banco De Ponce, Santurce 
Puerto Rico, . 

,i, ?t° b ept Mpacs, New York, N.Y. 

4 ft Robert Murphy, chairman, Corning Glass 
International, New York, N.Y. 

John Courtney Murray, S. J„ Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Md. 


Most Reverend. Archbishop O’Boyle, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

James. E- OlBrlen, Pillsbury, Madison & 
Sutro, Ban Francisco, Calif. 

Roderick .L. O’Connor, vice president, 
CIBA. Corp., Fair Lawn, N.,r. 

R.Qhert S. Oelman, chairman, the National 
•Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Frederick O’Neal, president, Actors Equity 
Association, New York, N.Y. 

John , Ottavlano, Jr., supreme venerable. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. H. A. Overstreet, Falls Church, Va. 
Mrs. H. A. Overstreet, Falls Church, Va, 
William S. Paley, chairman, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

James G. Patton, president, National Farm- 
ers Union, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Malcolm E. Peabody, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Drew Pearson, Washington, D.C. 

Roland Pierottl, executive vice president, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, Calif. 

Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Phillip W. Pillsbury, chairman of the board, 
the Pillsbury Co,, Minneapolis, Minn. 

William Pollack, general {resident, Textile 
Workers Union of America, New York, N.Y. 

Fortune Pope, publisher, 31 Progresso New 
York, N.Y. 

Jacob S. Potofsky, general president. Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, New 
York, N.Y. 

George D. Pratt, Jr., Bridgewater, Conn. 
Maxwell M. Rabb, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. I. S. Ravdln, University Hospital. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. James M. Read, Wilmington College, 
Wilmington, Ohio 

Walter P. Reuther, president, United Auto 
Workers International Union, Detroit, Mich. 

Irving G. Rhodes, the Wisconsin Jewish 
Chronicle, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Emil Rieve, Hollywood, Fla. 

David Rockefeller, New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Mary G. Roebling, chairman of the 
board, Trenton Trust Co., Trenton, N.J. 

Harry N. Rosenfleld, attorney, Washington, 
D.C. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald, Jenkintown, Pa. 
William Rosenwald, New York, N.Y. 

Pierre Salinger, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Dr. Jonas Salk, San Diego, C’alif. 

Howard J. Samuels, president, Kordite 
Corp., Macedon, N.Y. 

Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman, Radio Corp 
of America, New York, N.Y. 

Stuart T. Saunders, chairman of board the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa 
Dore Schary, New York, N.Y. 

Harry Scherman, Book of tie Month Club 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Arthur Schleslnger, Jr., Washington, DC 
Charles H. Schneider, editor, Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jack Sheehan, United Steelworkers of 
America, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Harper Sibley, Rochester, N.Y 
Norton Simon, Fullerton, Calif. 

Ross D. Siragusa, chairman of the board 
Admiral Corp., Chicago, 111. 

William B. Spann, Jr., Auston Miller & 
Gaines, Atlanta, Ga. 

Philip Sporn, chairman, American Electric 
Power Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, USAF, retired Chew 
Chase, Md. 

T,S^ slovas Stanl ulis, president, American 
Lithuanian Engineers Association, Inc Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Philip M. Stem, Washington, D.C. 

Mark C. Stevens, vice president, Detroit 
Bank & Trust, Detroit, Mich. 

Alan M. Stroock, New York, N.Y. 

Walter S. Surrey, Washington, D.C. 

Benjamin H. Swig, chairman, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


1965 ; 


Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. Edward Teller, University of California 
Livermore, Calif. 

Dr. Paul Tillich, Divinity School, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Maynard J. Toll, O’Melveny & Meyers, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Ben Touster, New York, N.Y. 

Hon. Harry S. Truman, Independence, Mo. 

Maxwell M. Upson, New York, N.Y. 

^ William J. vanden Heuvel, Washington, 

Frank J. Vodrazka, president, Czechoslovak 
Society of America, Cicero, 111. 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr., chairman, IBM, 
New York, N.Y. 

Sidney J . Weinberg, Goldman, Sachs & Co , 
New York, N.Y. 

Edwin L. Weisl, Sr., New York, N.Y. 

Edwin J. Wesely, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Gilbert F. White, University of Chicago 
Chicago, 111. 

Dr. Paul Dudley White, Boston, Mass. 

Edward S. Wlkera, M.D., Dearborn, Mich. 

Harvey Williams, president, the Company 
for Investing Abroad, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stanley Woodward, Washington, D.C. 

Jerry Wurf, international president, Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County & Municipal 
Employees, Washington, D.C. 

James K. Zotolas, New York, N.Y. 


TRANSACTION OP ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 

By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 

Mr. MORSE, by unanimous consent, 
introduced a bill (S. 2160) to amend 
section 305 of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 with respect to the 
disposition of proprietary rights in in- 
ventions made thereunder, and for other 
purposes, which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when 
he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Long of Louisiana in the chair). If 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, under the previous 
order, the Senate will now stand ad- 
journed until Monday, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

Thereupon (at 8 o’clock and 53 min- 
utes p.m.), the Senate adjourned, under 
the previous order, until Monday, June 
21, 1965, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 17, 1965: 

In the Army 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade Indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code 
section 3962: 

To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. Frederick Joseph Brown, 016761, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
UR. Army). 
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the Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian 
nations, 

Twenty-five years have passed since 
that fatefuCocciiCTen^^h^ife.istM, 
sad occasion we now Qommeraprate. . . .It 
is the fervent hope of countless millions 
of friends of the Baltic peoples that one 
day they will again enjoy liberty and 
freedom. .. . 

It is toward this, end that I have intro- 


1945. If the United Nations Is to survive 
the next score of years the dedication of Its 
members today muBt match the dedication 
of those who signed the charter In San Fran- 
cisco. For its part, the United States must 
give new testimony of Its faith, a new decla- 
ration, Of belief and optimism In the capacity 
of the United Nations to serve the cause of 
peace— and of all men. 

Those who suggest that the United Na- 
tions has not lived up to the full potential 


AiiZXX - ’ seen for It at the San Francisco Conference 

duced, Baitlg States, r^olpfipp, House. j n 1945 ^ actually passing commentary on 
Cpijpurrgnt I? ! eSQiptioh J ^ 9 #li I,t,M ,lHy,.Sill.- the Inability of the five major powers to 
CefC hope that, legislation along, these reach agreement on International crises. The 
lihes will be approved by the .Congress. United Nations Is' not an organization more 
The text of that resolution follows : perfect than man, nor was It intended to he. 

H Con Aes 28 ' * The fact that the veto for the major powers 

. •. * y ’ • ' • : . was Included In the charter was tantamount 

Whereas the .Communist regime did not to recognition that the United Nations could 
come to power in Lithuania and the other act effectively only when great power inter- 
twb Baltic States, Estonia and Latyla, by ests were not directly in conflict, 
legal' or democratic processes; and - • — ' 

Whereas the Soviet Union took over Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and Latvia by force of arms; 
and .... 

, Whereas the Baltic people, Lithuanians, 

Estonians, and Latvians, under Communist 
control were and, still are overwhelming! y 
sntl-Communlst; and 
Whereas Lithuanians, Estonians, and Lat- 
vians desire, fight, and die for their national 
Independence; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America malniftifls diplomatic re- 
lations with the Governments of the Baltic 
nations of Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia and 
consistently has refused to recognize their 
seizyj 6 and, forced “incorporation” into the 
Union .of. the Soviet Socialist Republic; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring). That the House of 
Representatives and Senate of. the United 
States of America request the President of 
the. United States to bring up the Baltic 


"The United Nations,” wrote Arthur Van- 
denberg In 1947, “is neither an automatic 
nor a perfect instrument. Like any other 
human Institution, It will make mistakes. 
It. must live and learn. It must grow from 
strength to strength * * *. It must deserve 
to survive.” Twenty years have shown the 
world that the organization deserves not 
only to survive but to expand its influence 
at a pace equal to the changes in the modern 
world community. 

Ratl>er than to discredit the United Na- 
tions by emphasizing that It has not built 
an. irrevocably stable peace, we should all 
be grateful that for 20 years It has helped 
to prevent and limit international conflict. 
Wherever U.N. operations have been under- 
taken — In Korea, In Greece, In Kashmir, In 
the Middle East, in the Congo, In Cyprus — 
the United Nations has promoted peace, and 
in so doing has served the^ Interests of the 
United’ States. * 

in a nuclear world, peace with freedom 
cannot be found In the illusion of isolation 


States; question before the United Nations., or in a retreat from reality. It can be found 


and ask that the United Nations, request the 
Sovjets (a) to withdraw all Soviet troops, 
agents, colonists, arid controls from Lithua- 
nia, Estonia, and Latvia, (b) to return all 
Baltic exiles from Siberia, prisons, and slave- 
labor camps. 

Sep. 2. It is further, the, sense, of the Con-, 
gress that the United, Natipps shpuiri conduct, 
free elections In Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia under Its superivslon. 


only In a blend of determination to resist 
aggression and determination to 6eek peace 
through communication, patience, and de- 
bate. As a forum for negotiations, as a 
focal point for communication between na- 
tions, and as a vital inducepient to economic 
and social progress the United Nations Is 
both a symbol of optimism for the future 
and a very practical Instrument of peace. 

In a large measure the effect of the U.N. 
on the .national Interests of the United 
States .will be influenced by and depend upon 
the role the United States plays In the or- 
ganization. As the great power most clearly 
t ..... ... . ... . and most consistently identified with the 

(Mr, MATHIAS (at the request of Mr- shared purposes of the U.N. membership, the 

GRQyER) was granted permission, to. ex- United States Is the greatest single Influence 

tend, his remarks at this point in the ori what the United Nations is, does, and 


A NEW COMMITMENT TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Record and to include extraneous mat 
ter.) 

Mr. MATHIAS. . Mr, Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Congress 
the, following statement, issued today by 
myself and the gentleman from, Kansas 


can be. To talk about the future of the 
United Nations therefore, is in substantial 
measure to talk about the future of the 
United States participation in it. 

This is the proper perspective from which 
to view the current crisis at the U.N. The 
United States, together with all members, 


[Mr. Ellsworth], the gentleman from must make a new pledge of faith to the 

New York [Mr, Horton L the gentleman United Nations and S, the principles whlrih • ^rklnTwoSe D voCCv^nd Na ^ik S e 
from ATocQaf.bucotto TAT- we share in common. Jiarmarking wouia De voluntary and, unlike 


contributed to the difficulties of restoring 
stability. 

Many persons, notably Presidents Elsen- 
hower and Kennedy, Prime Minister Lester 
Pearson of Canada, and U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant, have recommended that, with- 
out jeopardizing the potential of an Inter- 
nationalized force, members earmark con- 
tingents of their national forces for potential 
use by the United Nations In peacekeeping 
or peace-enforcing operations. At Harvard 
University on June 12, 1963, the Secretary 
General stated his case : 

“We have already shown that, when the 
situation demands it. It is possible to use the 
soldiers of many countries for objectives 
which are not national ones and that the 
soldiers respond magnificently to this chal- 
lenge. We have also seen that, when the 
situation is serious enough, governments are 
prepared to waive certain of the attributes 
of national sovereignty In the interest of 
keeping the peace through the United Na- 
tions. We have demonstrated that a loyalty 
to international service can exist side by side 
with legitimate national pride. 

"And, perhaps most Important of all, we 
have shown that there can be a practical 
alternative to the deadly ultimate struggle 
and that it Is an alternative which brings out 
the good and generous qualities in men rath- 
er than their destructive and selfish qualities. 

“Although It is perhaps too early to con- 
sider the establishment of a permanent 
United Nations force, I believe there are a 
number of measures which could he taken 
even now to improve on our present capacity, 
for meeting dangerous situations. It would 
be extremely desirable, for example, if suit- 
able units which could be made available at 
short notice for United Nations service and 
thereby decrease the degree of Improvisation 
necessary in an emergency.” 

The forces either could be part of the na- 
tional forces on ordinary defense assignment 
or could be kept as a separate unit of the 
national forces. In either case, until called 
for by the U.N. they would be paid by the 
member government, No such forces would 
ever be used without the full consent of the 
member. 

Many nations have answered the call. 
Canada, Iran, Italy, and the Netherlands have 
all earmarked units of their national forces 
for U.N. use. The four Scandinavian coun- 
tries (Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land) are creating a special permanent 
Scandinavian standby force to be on call for 
U.N. operations. Britain has Indicated Its 
willingness to provide significant logistical 
support for U.N. operations. 

The U.S. administration has applauded 
these steps by others but as yet has not taken 
similar action of its own. In an article for 
the New York Times magazine of April 27, 
1964, over a year ago, the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, Richard N. Gardner, wrote: 

“U.N. members, as Secretary General U 
Thant suggested last year In a speech to 
Harvard alumni, should earmark military 
units which they might be prepared to make 
available on request by the United Nations. 


from, Massachusetts [Mr. Morse], the we share m common, 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Reid], Articles 43, 44, and 45 of the United Na- 
and the gentleman from Maine [Mr, Charter authorize arrangements by 

TUPPER] • which members can make national forces 

* „ available to the Security, Council. The es- 

«?^“ I F MENT ?° TH ? tabUsriment Of a permanent Internationalized 

.j^htstatejneiit _by Congressmen Robert United Nations, police force Is still far away 
Horton, Charles., because members, are not yet ready to commit 
;Wi- MathX4§, , Bradford, Morse,. . in advance their nationals to flght in a cause 

Ogden R. and Stanley Tupper} which has not yet been determined. 

On June 28,. the world; tjlll SRlShrato ' .the. . Operation's in Korea, the Middle East, the 
20th anniversary of the United Nations Congo, Yemen, and Cyprus have all required 
Charter. Today, as 20 years ago, the United the ad hoc formation of a United Nations 
Nations is trie only global machinery for force to carry out U.N. directives or recom- 
KS &C ®- The political realities of the nuclear mendaHons, . In some Instances, particularly 

iri. Cyprus, the delay In being able to form 
made at the San Francisco Conference of and land a United. Nations force may riave 


a standing army, the earmarked units would 
be financed and controlled by their govern- 
ments and made available to the U.N.” 

We understand fully that for obvious po- 
litical reasons the United Nations should not 
and cannot utilize U.S. troops in most of the 
peacekeeping operations It undertakes. 
Nonetheless the experience In the Congo and' 
elsewhere has indicated clearly that the ma- 
jor powers can make substantial contribu- 
tions In the form of transport and technical 
support. 

We do not wish to minimize the crucial 
nature of the difficult political and financial 
decisions facing the United Nations and the 
U.S. administration In Its policies toward the 
U.N. But we do suggest that much more Is 
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required of the U.S. policy than only to find 
. some answer to the current lmpac.se which 
win conveniently allow us merely to con- 
tinue. It Is not enough Just to find some 
way out of "the current dilemma. In out 
view, the Nation must make a more meaning- 
ful pledge, a' more tangible commitment to 
the future, , 

We propose that the United States made a 
twpiold contribution to a standby TJ.N. 
force : ’ 

First, the services of the Military Air 
Transport System of the TJ.S. Department of 
Defense should be placed on permanent call 
to the United Nations for the transport of 
men and materiel in any TT.N. peacekeeping 
operations. MATS has correctly been called 
the largest airline in the world. With 1,100 
planes and 90,000 men operating out of near- 
- ly 100 bases around the world, it logged 
1,086,325 flight hours In 1984 alone. It Is 
responsible for the efficiency of the long-dis- 
tance mobility of the Army— the capacity to 
put U.S. troops anywhere In the world before 
A crisis grows'out of control. 

MATS has, served the tl.N. before. In the 
Korean conflict, in the Lebanese crisis, and 
In the Congo it airlifted tTJT. forces and sup- 
plies. 

While the readiness of MATS to serve a 
TJ.N. mission might be assumed a direct and 
public commitment through a policy declara- 
tion of the U.S. Government would give as- 
surance to U.N./ personnel and would alert 
MATS personnel to the vital nature of their 
U.N. functions. ■ , ' ' 

Second, the United States should create a 
small volunteer unit of approximately 1,000 
men to stand ready to meet a U.N. call for 
emergency technical support for peacekeep- 
ing operations. The uriit could’be designated 
the First Brigade of the U.S. armed services 
(Forces for International Relief on Stand- 
by) . It should Include accompany of experts 
In the establishment and maintenance of 
v communications in crisis. conditions,’ a com- 
pany of Army and Navy engineers trained In 
the rapid construction of bridges, roads, and 
buildings, compact and highly mobile medi- 
a cal teams, technical advisers from the Quar- 
termaster Corps to. provide rapid Information 
Oil the, supply needs of any peacekeeping 
. operation, an advisory group from MATS to 
, provide rapid information on long-range 
tjcansporlatibnal needs, a sizable staff of 
multilingual interpreters. These are all 
technical ..skills at which the U.S. Armed 
, Forces excel, and which' might be the most 
useful and politically feasible contribution 
which the Uni£ed Si'ates'can'made In actual 
U.N. peacekeeping operations. 

The feist feigade should have a permanent 
headquarters. Its personnel should consist 
only of men and women from the armed serv- 
ices who hg.vo volunteered .for assignment. 
They should be given the pSysical inocula- 
tions and. equipment necessary for service 
anywhere In the world on short notice. The 
'entire brigade should be given training in 
basic language skills in order to facilitate 
communications with all, nationalities. With 
a separate military designation and insignia, 
the. brigade' should be encouraged to con- 
sider its service as a unique contribution to 
the preservation of peace. 

The First Brigade might also be available 
to serve U.N,. or other worldwide efforts to 
counter the. effects of natural disasters any- 
where in the world — earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, or floods. 

Of course, neither the First Brigade nor 

MATS would be available to the U.N. In any 
Case where the United States expressly pro- 
hibits their use. The forces would be paid by 
the United States until activated by the 
! “-;Uh(t,td Nations, at which time they would be 
paid for in accordance with the agreed-upon 
U.N., financial arrangements for the opera- 
tion, Nonetheless, the United States should 
nevet deprive the U.N. of the use of MATS or 
the First Brigade merely because financial ar- 


rangements are not fully established or to our 
liking. 

We know that the U.S. Armixi Forces may 
be able to provide most of these services rela- 
tively quickly without a special unit. We 
know too that the American people and the 
administration are likely to respond favor- 
ably to any U.N. request for help, with or 
without a special unit. But we feel strongly 
that the creation of a new U.S First Brigade 
for U.N. service can serve two vi tal needs : 

First, It can maximize the efficiency of the 
technical personnel which the U.N. may need 
most urgently and thus give ti e U.N. officials 
confidence that the manpower and skills are 
available to do a difficult job. 

Second, and even more Important, the 
First Brigade would be a symbol of this Na- 
tion’s faith In the United Nations and Its 
most cherished principles. Bet no nation 
and no leader doubt our commitment. Let 
all men, abroad and at home see that this 
Government believes In the United Nations, 
In Its purposes and In Its capacities. 

There is no more important contribution 
that any people can make to the United Na- 
tions and. Its, purposes than a continued ef- 
fort to rise, above the crises o’ today and to 
think of tomorrow— io-sh ape the future to 
the Image of our dr-elmp-T — s_ 

A A WK 0 

IMMIGRATION TRODU CED 

(Mr. MOORE (at the request of Mr. 
Grover) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced an immigration bill de- 
signed: first, to bring immediate relief 
to the thousands of relatives of U.S. citi- 
zens and eligible aliens throughout the 
world in the oversubscribed countries 
who have been waiting for 5 ears for their 
opportunity to immigrate to the United 
States, and second, replace the national 
origins quota system with a worldwide 
quota, except for the Western Hemi- 
sphere, which will admit aliens without 
reference to the country of their birth 
on the basis of their relationship to U,S. 
citizens and permanent residents, and 
their ability to contribute needed skills 
to the United States. 

For a number of years there have gone 
unused in excess of 50,000 quota num- 
bers per year because some countries 
have failed to make full use of their im- 
migration quotas while in other coun- 
tries the backlog of persons registered 
and waiting their turn has grown larger 
and larger. 

In 1964 some 55,317 quota numbers 
were not used ; but at the end of the year 
a total of 831,881 registrations were 
pending in the oversubscribed countries. 
A total of 178,515 waiting registrants 
held preference status as relatives or 
urgently needed skilled persons. 

My hill will immediately relieve the 
tremendous pressure of th: s huge back- 
log by the allocation of a 3 -year period 
of the unused quota numbers to the over- 
subscribed countries, and retain in the 
Congress full responsibility for our im- 
migration policy. 

Additionally, by bill will immediately : 

First. Admit parents of U.S. citizens as 
nonquota immigrants; second, remove 
the bar to the admission of epileptics 
since the ailment is now (ontrolable by 
medication, and, third, overhaul and 


consolidate our refugee program permit- 
ting the admission of up to 10,000 victims 
of communism, persecution, and natural 
calamity, subject to rigid health and 
security conditions. 

After an interim period of 3 years in 
which distribution of the unused quota 
numbers will permit clearing up the over- 
subscribed waiting lists, my bill will set 
a worldwide quota of 200,000 immigrants 
annually. The Western Hemisphere, 
from which some 140,000 were admitted 
in 1964, will remain nonquota. Without 
reference to the place of birth, immi- 
grants will be granted visas on a first- 
come, first-served basis, with first prefer- 
ences to relatives so that families may be 
reunited, and then to specially skilled 
persons whose services are urgently 
needed in our country. Immigration 
from any one country will be subject, 
however, to a maximum annual ceiling 
of 20 , 000 . 

This bill will make our immigration 
current in short order and provide an 
orderly system of immigration, free of 
discrimination, based upon the best in- 
terests of the United States. 


QUOTABLE QUOTES FROM GOVER- 
NOR BROWN 

(Mr. ASHBROOK (at the request of 
Mr. Grover) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter. J . 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the difficult issues in California at the 
present time is the farm labor problem 
caused by the shortsightedness of the 
Labor Department and the Congress ; in 
terminating the bracero program. Gov- 
ernor Brown is on the horns of a dilemma 
on this issue as he is a stalwart Demo- 
crat and therefore adverse to criticize 
Secretary Wirtz while at the same time 
mindful of his peculiar State problem. 

When the press asked him if he be- 
lieved Secretary Wirtz was doing a good 
job handling the farm labor problem, 
the Governor recently replied: 

I think he Is doing a good Job. Yes, I 
think it is very difficult. He’s doing a dif- 
ferent one from the one our department of 
employment thinks should be done, hut it is 
not easy and he could be right. I think he’s 
wrong but he could be right. 


MAXIMUM OF BENEFICIAL TRADE 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Herlong], is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

(Mr. HERLONG asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that everyone believes in a maxi- 
mum of trade; but some of us would 
qualify this and say that we believe in 
a maximum of beneficial trade. Not all 
trade is necessarily beneficial. We have 
only to think of the traffic in opium to 
agree that not all trade is good simply 
because it is trade. Even speaking eco- 
nomically not all trade is necessarily 
good under all circumstances. Much de- 
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broadcast decisionsnow pending before the cehtly announced that a hearing would be 
Federal C 9 irimynjg||io’n 9 , Commission. ‘ held on any sale of" television property that 
TThat iRypiYsaWBit j£. St ’special Interest In Involved— on either side — the owner oi_more 
view of the Pfesid.ggl’s recent order prescrib- than 1 station In’ the top 60 markets, 
lug standards of "ethical conduct for govern- Though this temporary rule would not 
mSht.ofacqps, and. employees. automatically require a hearing if the John- 

A close reSfeg' of the ethlcs code polnts up sons sold’ their broadcast holdings, It does 
not only the potential conflict ” inherent in limit the persons or corporations to whom 


the Presidential family’s chief business 
asset being regulated by a commission whose 
members, ate .appointed by the President, it 
also sets . up as one code intent that em- 
ployees — in this case the members of the 
FCC — ;‘‘avoid any action * * 4 which might 
result in, or_ create the appearance of *" 4 * 
giving preferential treatment to any 'organi- 
zation or person”— In this case the Preside'nt. 
That’s , a task that, under the circumstances'; 
is difficult tp perform. ". " - 

Though the Johnson stockholdings in 
Texas Broadcasting Corp. have been placed 
temporarily in a trust, everyone who deals 


they could sell. Station owners dislike the 
prospect ' of ah FCC hearing, and" for the 
Johnsons such a necessity— with the possi- 
bility that a Republican would Intervene — • 
could prove politically embarrassing. 

Although the FCC has focused Its multi- 
ple ownership rule on the top 50 stations, 
Chairman Henry has told Congress that 
consideration Is being given to changing the 
rules so as to affect all stations — a move 
that would hear directly on the Johnson 
Interests. 

.... STATION. FINED., 

Aside from the hroad policy Issues there 


Wii* tlm company, either in Washington or . are smaller> individual matters that bring 
«■ . the FCC Commissioners directly into con- 
tact with the Johnson stations. For exam- 
ple, they recently set a fine of $1,000 on 


terest. , 

BRIEF feEMINDERS 

Two quick Illustrations come to mind. In 
a recent telephone call, an Austin woman’ 
who participated In the sale of land to a 
newly formed subsidiary of Texas Broad- 
casting remarked, “Of course the Johnsons 
own it indirectly.” And for those" here In 
Washington there is the one -paragraph’ re - 
minder on cach’ of Texas Broadcasting’s FCC 
license, renewal forms — “Claudia T. Johnson, 
stockholder, whose stock Is }n trust, Is also 
a landholder.” 

Texas Broadcasting has some interest" In 
eaoh of the three FCC priority Issues Com- 
mission Chairman F.. , William Henry pres- 
ently outlined to a Senate subcommittee. 

According to their FCC filings, the John- 
son .corporation has options" "to purchase prior 
to January 28, 1966, up to 50 percent of 
the stock of Capital Cable Corp-. the firm 
which owns and operates Austin’s commun- 
ity antenna television system (CATV). One 
broadcaster, has, estimated this option to be 
worth $1 million. ^ ’ _ ’ __ 

Last monthi after several years of study, 
the Commission issued new rules for CATV’s 
that use microwave transmitters, a rulemak- 
ing procedure for off-the-air CATV’s ’and an 
inquiry into" other CATV matters. Among 
those other matters is the question as to 
whether, television station, , licensees , should 
be permitted to own CATV systems within 
their owi) service areas. In ,i4s|it|gn> the 
Commission now has before, .it several, cases 
where a, decision may set a policy on this 
particular Issue. 

. If the FCC rules that television station li- 
censees, cannot own CATV’s in their areas, 
Texas Broadcasting's option would" be worth 
nothing. Thus the FCC decision— ^eventhe 
very timing of It— could be worth an esti- 
mated $1 million to the Johnson-owned 
broadcasting company, depending on If and 
, when It cljose to exercise Its option. 

PROGRAMING ISSUE 

The second most pressing FCC business, 
according to Chairman Henry, is the rule- 
making on limitation of network ownership 
Of prime evening programing to 50" percent 
from the more than 90 percent of today. 

The three networks have banded together 
to fight the proposed rule. They in turn 
have sought support from their affiliated sta- 
llions. Recently, In Hollywood, the CBS af- 
filiates organization passed a resolution au- 
thorizing steps to be taken to present their 
opposition to the proposal to the Commis- 
sion. . Among the' television" stations making 
Up the CfiS group is KTBC-TV of Austin, the 
Johnson-owned station. 

The third big issue before the Commission 
is the question of multiple ownership of tele- 
vision stations. FCC rules now limit an 
owner to five VHF stations — the number at 
present controlled In whole or In part by 
Texas Broadcasting. The Commission re- 


KNAL, Victoria, Tex., a station in which Tex- 
as Broadcasting holds a minority Interest. 
The station was found to have violated sev- 
eral FCC operating rules. KNAL has asked 
the Commission to set aside the hue, say- 
ing the violations have been corrected and 
“no useful purpose is to be served by assess- 
ment of a fine against the licensee.” 

No matter how they act, the Commission- 
ers will be open to allegations that the 
Johnson ownership Influenced them. This 
is true whether they drop the fine — as they 
have done In other cases — or affirm It — pos- 
. sibly just to prove they are not under Presi- 
dential influence. 

Stories published last year when the Com- 
mission ruled on a petition Involving Austin 
CATV systems proved this point. 

Capital Cable's competitor asked the Com- 
mission to waive Its rules to permit It to 
better compete with the system In which 
the President’s family had an option. 

The FCC, following Its past decision, turned 
down the petition and the news stories that 
followed headlined the action as favorable 
to the Johnson Interests. 

The situation is such that the Commis- 
sion, through no act of Its own. Is doomed 
to face continued charges of Influence be- 
cause of. the Johnson holdings, The para- 
dox of It ah Is that to dispose of the hold- 
ings — except through distribution In small 
pieces — almost by necessity would require a 
public hearing and therefore publicity of a 
nature that the President most certainly 
. would not And. desirable. _ 


The States on Welfare 


" EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MAST0N O’NEAL 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1965 
Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record I include the following edi- 
torial from the Thomasville Times- 
Enterprlse appearing in the May 26 issue. 
This editorial is factual and timely — it 
certainly is in concert with the specific 
thinking that prevails in the Second Dis- 
trict of Georgia — namely, “You cannot 
get something for nothing.” I commend 
this article to those who care about what 
happens to our freedom and solvency: 


[From the Thomasville (Ga.) Times-Enter- 
prise, May 26, 1965] 

The States on Welfare 

By their constant visits to Washington for 
financial assistance and their continuing de- 
pendence upon the Federal Government for 
handouts it seems the several States are 
themselves now to be considered as welfare 
recipients. 

There’s little difference in the status of the 
Individual and the State, insofar as being 
the recipient of Federal assistance, except the 
States get more. The principal is somewhat 
the same, however, with thousands of com- 
munities virtually giving up their autono- 
mous status is order to conform to some 
Federal regulation as a prerequisite to some 
grant, loan or outright gift. 

It’s surprising, in fact, amazing, how 
rapidly this practice has grown In the past 
30 years, when the New Deal began to flower 
and statehood began to wither. At that time 
our national debt was only a few billions, 
less than 30 as we recall. But as rapidly as 
the Federal Government began moving Into 
the position of a guardian angel for the 
various States and cities, with handouts of 
money ranging from a few thousands to many 
mlllipns of dollars, the debt began to grow. 

It all started as an emergency aid to meet 
the conditions of the depression era. Legis- 
lation of many kinds was passed at the re- 
quest of the President (F. D, Roosevelt) to 
make possible all the new gifts from the 
great Croesus who ruled in Washington. 
Many of the measures were classified as tem- 
porary, and a servile Congress acting as a 
great rubber stamp passed virtually any bill 
presented to It. That was their answer to 
the alarming situation caused by the depres- 
sion. It was equivalent to the call of vol- 
unteer firemen to come and help at a neigh- 
borhood blaze. 

But Instead of going back home after the 
fire had been extinguished, the number of 
firemen In Washington began to grow by leaps 
and bounds, and they began to cook up all 
kinds of schemes to help the people, as they 
gaid. With, eacl}.. handout, however, they 
. sent a regulation or passed a new law to give 
authority to them, to require local com- 
pliance. 

From a little trickle of Federal aid In the 
beginning to the floodtide of Federal assist- 
ance In 1965, the thing we call Federal aid 
has grown by leaps and bounds. So great 
has become the trend to send help Into com- 
munities, that from time to time we hear of 
Federal aid being sent Into an area, whether 
requested or not. Emergency help for so- 
called stricken areas has become the order 
of the day. Progressively It has now brought 
us to the flowering of the antipoverty pro- 
gram, which will involve the expenditure of 
Hundreds of millions, even billions of dol- 
lars. 

Now, our welfare rolls over the Nation have 
reached astronomic proportions with mil- 
lions of people receiving help from Wash- 
ington. At the same time, our States, cities, 
and counties look to Washington for the 
answer to virtually every problem, especially 
in matters of finance. 

And It should be remembered that many 
of the emergency laws enacted In the early 
thirties are still operative, and the controls 
that were Imposed under this or that regu- 
lation then have persisted and in many cases 
have been broadened and tightened, the ten- 
tacles of bureaucratic control now reaching 
into every phase of life. 

Out of all this has come a weakening of 
the public will to do for Itself that which is 
asked of Washington, and with each new 
grant, loan, or gift from Washington more 
local independence is surrendered. 

Now we have a national debt of over $315 
billion, and we have become so accustomed 
to deficit financing (another depression era 
product) that no one gives a second thought 
to payment of the big debt or an end to the 
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“ practice of spending money the Government 
• doesn’t have. And as the demand on Wash- 
. rlngton grows with the two political parties 
s^'.vylne'’ one* with “ahotlier to see how much 


' The Enemy Is Apathy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB V/ILSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Jun e 2, 1965 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, In 
a hard-hitting speech entitled, “The En- 
emy Is Apathy,” Adm. John M. Will— 


^&ey «Mr"ftve away In ex- are admlnlstTatiqh’-sponiofetf ’fiflls which 
' < c|iaage"for "your vote’ and surrender to the would provide" a different plan' for handling 
T tnif lifialE' as' our ^inflated Immigration 'without greatly _ Increasing the 
- jV*d(J!^^^qw3>igger’'an‘d“more numerous' in. 'number of immigrants, The national’ origins 
*;^Bnime, tfieJTare ’dwarfed" and shrunken in quota system under which' Immigrants are 
'• ' pitfcBasing power/ " ^ .. . selected first by country of birth would grsul- 

*“‘" ; ||v^ure"^^orl£ms' will, very likely look ually be eliminated. " ”1 ' 1 ' ,1 . ' . ’ 

n'»^6fefc^ni»g'^fiK‘era of*me' Great; Society as ” Elizabeth Wilson'. 

''lHsd*'the“ ei^! = in‘'yffiicti. ''ffoe ' spending and " 

deficit financing made this a sort of “fool’s ■ 

. paradise. 4 

‘ ^ "v . ' U.*" 1 *' " 1 !' — ' The Enemy I* Apathy 

fl ^‘Keeled Immigration Changes EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

/AyfexTENSION OF REMARKS HON. BOB V/ILSON 

J . ^ * dy a __ . __ — . — OF CALIFORNIA 

v a HON. KAY J. MAPDfcN in the house op representatives 

/ ?? Indiana Wednesday, June 2, 1965 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . .. „ „ 

V • . - „ Mr- BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, in 

r ■ Wednesday, June 2, 1965 a hard-hitting speech entitled, “The En> 

. Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, (the fol- emy Is Apathy,” Adm. John M. Will— 
' lowlpg letter in the Gary, Ind., Post retired — has taken a long look at what 
■ '^rib ti ri p Mav "22. l965."~authored by Miss is happening to the American maritime 
•’’tflwjfpnw. "wflsjm, executive director industry and came up with some sugges- 
^ljaKftjstitute ojf Gary, lions which should be of immediate con- 
. ' ISidl^^. fnc,^ sets opL some very impor- hern to all of us. 
tant atld efsentlaT facts regarding the ’ The admiral is the chairman of the 
petfdjhg iSisi atlori' on Immigration board of the American Export Isbrandt- 

B vmch’ the Congress will con- sen Lines, Inc. In the best tradition of 
de” hear future. I would hope straight-spoken naval officers, he out- 
"s pssfop "tying " about an lines the problem faciiig this country’s 
and long delayed change in nierchant fleet — a problem we ourselves 
systeith and other practical and areresponsiblefor. 

. fair er )U m ethods "of admitting future "This matter is of vital importance to 
AngricahS Within, ,our borders. , the welfare of our Nation, for we have 

' ' ‘'’The letter follows:' ’ d . sat idly by while other nations developed 

Got TOmThostThibune, May 22, modern merchant fleel s. The admiral 
■- if P&lhts to past examples of American in- 

bds “A|wi-Gbeek” Law dustrial and commercial genius and asks, 

: ’ We.wlli have the great privilege of watch- happming?” 

:■ lfig a live broadcast from Greece on the “To- The text of his remarks follow: 

; -day Sh^'jnLC^ 9 a.m. next Excerpts From “The Enemy Is Apathy” 

of, ancient (An address by Adm. John M. Will, chalr- 
■ man of the board, American Export Is- 
, ' Greece -brandtsen Lines, Inc., at the Maritime Week 

; dwteg the past 10 years and It 1 b said to be luncheon of the Ocean Freight Agents As- 

the.uio^t. popular couri t ry, I or tourists today. sociatlon of Chicago, May 17, 1966) 

;K6?0ASri:fn^ietro n f g Gre U erbl r «i splendid days when proud 

,.iv -x-' Yankee clipper ships dominated the seas 

• ^EPA ^AmeJican and galned for themselves » near monopoly 

%^Sfve '^>cfa“ of the world ’ s ocean c ^'oe S , the American 
'«ohrm"'^Kns ^M^tlf^an Arcadian in merchant marine has been shipping water 
> ^ ^ badly. Exce P t for the tremtle activities of 

. wartime. U.S. merchant si tins have been sail- 


prevents uniting of families^ can we tave thus far_f ailed' to exploit this chance 

do? Write to o'ur Sena) or's ‘ endorsing the which Is so singuTarly' ours. ~ ~ ~ k - , 

Hart bill S. 600 anil to our Congressman We have failed to move forward because 
endorsing the CeiTer bill H.R. 2680. Hiese we are hooding the cosl-cbiiscldus cautioners 
are admlnlstratioh-spon( ofed' "hiils which who' say huclear power Is not economlcany 
would provide" a dffierent plan' for handling feasible. This form of penny wise, pound- 
immigration without greatly increasing the foolish reasoning may be of some comfort 
number of Immigrants. 1 lie national" origins to comptrollers arid accountants, but It is 

4 -..xL Itv ITin Tmorioou + vei rl I +.1 rvrv of -n 


’ Attterlcaos teitbin ,our borders. , 

1 letter ' ,, 

V' G&rj TjS q^ Post ^Tribuhe,' May 22, 

G t is " Ajui-Ctreek” Law 
■ have the great privilege of watch- 

' ing a live broadcast fromGreece on the “To- 
: cfiahner5 from 7 to 9 a.m. next 

; ly^^^glorfes of ‘ ancient 

, and It 1b said" to be 

' the^mi^'M^lar cotiStr|,3or tourists today. 
, Greccq Will be. "q jsidi: J, 'during August as 
> oygr J.qtfQ Ameri c a n citizens of Greek birth 
>s®i|>J^^'eil|K-Wj!!ratfend 2 international 
!, ' ! 1/PB'EPA ; (American 


hardly In the American tradition of “can do” 
and “will do:' r 

At the time of their inception, neither the 
locomotive not the automobile nor the air- 
plane were "economically feasible.” The 
first locomotive tore along at 10 miles an 
hour,’ the first automobile coughed and sput- 
tered to achieve 4 miles an hour, and Orville 
Wright’s first biplane hung precariously off 
the'grourid for 12 'seconds to make good a for- 
ward speed of about 7 miles an hour. By 
what rules of economics were these: proto- 
types feasible? 

Yet, contrast the progress of these vehicles, 
none of them suitable for massive over-ocean 
commerce, with the progress of the steam- 
ship. Today’s most efficient freighter moves 
fully loaded at a maximum of 21 knots, a 
scant four times faster than Mr. Fulton’s 
Clermont. 

The nuclear ship Savannah is capable of 
23 knots and the nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier U.S.S. Enterprise is rated at more 
than 30 knots. We can apply the same pro- 
pulsion principles which have been proven 
In these two ships to a fleet of 30-knot 
freighters which would place us immediately 
In a strongly competitive position for world 
trade. Still, we, as a nation, sit back and say, 
“It Is not economically feasible.” 

If we wait ipr further developments from 
the drawing boards, or If we defer our nu- 
clear building program while we “prove out” 
ori shorebased prototypes an already proven 
propulsion system, we may as well file and 
forget our hopes for a nuclear merchant fleet. 

Then, perhaps, we can send our engineers 
and technicians to West Germany where they 
can observe and report while the Germans 
install an American-built reactor directly 
into a new hull. Then, perhaps, we can 
wait yet another year or so until the Japa- 
nese are ready to demonstrate this same 
technique. 

In the meanwhile, we can conveniently 
Ignore the 68 marine reactors now in actual 
operation In naval vessels at sea — we can 
brush aside the fact that 54 more are being 
readied for seagoing operations — and we can 
assure the Bureau of the Budget that it Is 
not Important that only one of these reac- 
tors, the one already in the Savannah, is 
available for use In the American merchant 
marine. , 

Even further, perhaps we should hold to 
the narcotic notion that maritime teactors 
are, Indeed, not economically feasible and 


.b, , ... wartime, U.S. merchant ships have been sail- surrender by default our chance to reestab- 

er^c^ns visltog Greece this year and ln(? on ;ln eve r-ebbing tide. lish the American merchant marine as an 


lOmM? SL&T £ i far from the Hon of yesterday, the 

: ^ -tut mouse of American scheduled freighter serv- 

" I ices carrles onIy about one-quarter of the 

a g a *Dst them.— -our f ore ig n trade tonnage catering or leaving 
-Siffst* , total quota of u>a ports, in nonliner bulk commercial 
, U&OflK). nuni^erij. GreeK neople are as- co mm erce, the appalling figure Is less than 5 
:> ’«gned 308 numbers. Tire British are as- percent. 

Vnn noi 25 ' 814 ’ Th e picture grows morn dismal each year, 
OTid/ihe Irish. 17 jM, a total of 109,93 1 nuin- yet the means are at hand right now to 
. bers^/ttf^percen^gg thqse three Nordic reverse this ebbing tide and to catapult the 

■A"' v- ■ . i, American merchant marine back onto the 

. - manT of these numbers go cresting tide of world commerce. 

canad * t> ? twined tp Greece lThe means for thiE dramat i 0 reversal lie 
a e ether snaall quota pountrieg. Two- in high speed ships pewered by nuclear 
.-'thirds of the huge British and Irish quotas energy. This is neither a fuzzy concept nor 
are wastpd each year and the German quota a “maybe someday” proposition. The nu- 
da 2. j 11 ? been current. , dear ship Savannah has proved beyond all 

Underlying this most discriminatpry legis- dQub t that the power of the atom Is a prac- 
latton of our country Is the assumption that tical, viable power source for the merchant 
the Greek people are Inferior to the British, marine. 


German, and Irish. Does anyone, in’ this 
country believe this any more, If they ever 
did? ’ 

While communing with Greece this coming 
week let us all think of this legislation which' 


Yet, despite our preeminence In the field of 
nuclear propulsion — despi .e the incontestable 
fact that nuclear power offers the only im- 
mediately available opportunity for a major 
breakthrough In marini engineering — we 


Integral and important part of our national 
economy. . 

If this is the answer, then we must also" 
be prepared to retire the American eagle In 
favor of the ostrich and wait, " with our 
heads complacently in the sands, until we 
can safely and “feasibly” buy nuclear-pro- 
pelled merchant ships from the Germans or 
the Japanese — or the Russians. 


Silver Year of a Bishop 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, June 2, 1965 
Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, a special 
Mass will be celebrated tomorrow: at the 
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wrlstwatches and other essential articles and 
use, their roommates boohs or. books from. 
Institutional libraries as. was. done under the 
World War XI GI bills. , In other words, it 
could lead to subterfuge for getting a Gov- 
ernment handout; (5) tax credits for higher 
education would be a meahs of getting tax 
money Into institutions without their being 
Subject to the provision of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 regarding racial discrimination. 
This is opening up another form of subterfuge 
of getting tax money illegally; (6) a number 
of advocates of the tax credit scheme have 
publicly stated that a substantial portion of 
the tax credit moneys would be recaptured 
by institutions by tuition increases. If this 
were so, and I think it would be, it would be 
of little or no help to the taxpayer, but would 
be an indirect route for helping institutions 
of higher learning with Federal funds, but 
• without. Federal control; (7) the Senate bill 
12 would provide for greater benefits to per- 
sons choosing to send their children to ex- 
pensive schools than to persons sending their 
children to inexpensive schools. This is an- 
other form of discrimination against those in 
the lower income bracket. 

In 1962, 72 percent of tfie 5.8 million fam- 
ilies with adjusted gross income of less than 
$3,000 paid no Federal income, taxes. Some 
5.5 million of the 12.8 million families with 
adjusted gross incomes of less than $5,000, 
or 42 percent, paid no income taxes. The 
tax credit proposal would be of no assistance 
to these people. It might, in fact, be harm- 
ful in that the loss of moneys to the Federal 
Treasury might ct£t down the amount of 
scholarships and other aids which the Federal 
Government is presently providing for the 
dower income family; 

(8) The first year cost of Senate bill 12 
to the Treasury is estimated at $1 billion. 
This is 4 times the administration’s “higher 
education package” as proposed for the cur- 
rent year and also 4 times the annual Federal 
contribution to the academic facilities pro- 
gram on an annual basis. The cost of Sen- 
ate bill 12 would rise to $1.3 billion by the 
third year of its operation. The amount of 
mqney required by Senate bill 12 could be 
much better applied through other means 
outlined below. 

In summary, I believe that tax credits for 
higher education expenses would be of little 
or no help to the lower Income families who 
most need assistance. Such legislation would 
discriminate in favor of the families with 
better than average Incomes which, in my 
view, is antisocial legislation. 

You quite properly ask for alternative pro- 
posals if I do not favor the tax credit plan. 
I am convinced that public-operated com- 
munity colleges must be established, where 
as in Connecticut they do not exist, and ex- 
panded in States where such Institutions 
have already been established. I would sug- 
gest that much more Federal funds be made 
available for community and junior colleges. 

There is, I understand, presently before 
Congress, a new series of higher education 
proposals, for aiding students to meet college 
costs. I urge your support of these worthy 
proposals. I refer to the : 

, (a) Opportunity grants of up to $800 to 
help needy and worthy students of college 
ability get through college; 

— (b) Expansion of the work-study program; 

(cj Expansion of the Federal loan pro- 
gram. 

I would also urge passage of the cold war 
GI bill of rights. 

The college academic facilities grant pro- 
gram should be continued, but revised to 
provide for raising the Federal share from 33 
percent for degree granting institutions to 
75 percent. This would enable the private 
institutions to' expand to accommodate a 
larger percentage of the burden. 

I strongly urge that Federal legislation be 
passed which would put part of the burden 


on the Federal Government instead of letting 
it subsidize the Federal Treasury as at pres- 
ent. Housing in public-supported institu- 
tion is a greater financial burden than 
tuition and books. I understand that a re- 
duction of 2 percent in the college housing 
loan rate would cut the carrying charge by 
$120 a year or $13 a month based on 9 months 
occupancy. This is one way of reducing room 
charge for thousands of students at modest 
cost to the Government. I favor such gov- 
ernmental assistance. 

Pressure on tuition raises could, and I be- 
lieve would, be eased by a reduction of 
matching provisions on ongoing programs. I 
urge such reductions. 

Administrative machinery is already avail- 
able for these alternatives. I have proposed 
none which would discriminate against any 
group in our society. All would reduce, or 
slow down rising college costs. 

I urge that your task force think long and 
hard before supporting the tax credits pro- 
gram. 

I have endeavored to suggest alternatives. 
I appeal for your support for these and simi- 
lar kinds of legislations. 

Thank you kindly for inviting me to ex- 
press my views. 

Sincerely yours, 

Merlin D. Bishop, 
Subregional Director. 

St. John College of Cleveland, 

Cleveland, Ohio, May 20, 1965. 
Mr. Albert H. Quie, 

Chairman, House Republican Task Force on 
Education, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mb. Quie: I appreciate your letter of 
May 17, with its announcement of your in- 
quiry into the question of tax credits as a 
means of helping offset the increasing costs 
of higher education. It is an incontroverti- 
ble fact that the numbers of college students 
Will be greatly increasing in the coming 
decades. It is equally beyond question that 
the costs of higher education will be rapidly 
Increasing. A third equally obvious fact is 
that the best interest of our Nation requires 
that every qualified student have the oppor- 
tunity to develop his talents to their greatest 
potential. Any failure in this regard will 
deprive our Nation of a significant contribu- 
tion to its economical, social, and cultural 
growth. 

In order to meet the growing challenge in 
higher education, every possible resource 
must be used to its fullest potential. There 
is no other way that the task can be satis- 
factorily completed. The cost is great but 
the price of any significant failure in this 
regard is far greater. 

It is my conviction that the tax credit plan 
does not begin to level up to the massive 
proportions of the Job ahead. The critical 
urgency of the Job of higher education re- 
quires action in a much wider dimension. ~ 
Sincerely yours, 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Lawrence P. Cahill, 

President. 

Kendall, 

Boston, Mass., May 20, 1965. 
Hon. Albert H. Quie, 

Chairman, House Republican Task Force on 
Education, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Congressman Quie: First, I want to 
congratulate you and your task force on the 
manner and thoroughness of your study of 
the ways and means of meeting the rising 
costs of higher education. This is already 
a very serious problem and one for which 
I see no relief in sight based on my service 
and experience as a trustee and treasurer of 
Wheaton College in Norton, Mass., and as a 
trustee of Brown University. Projecting the 
trends of recent year's, I anticipate that these 
costs of advanced education will continue to 


with the result that by 1970 the total cost 
per student for tuition, room and board at 
our leading private institutions will be ap- 
proaching $4,000 per two-semester terms. 
Clearly if we are to maintain our national 
preeminence in education that is essential 
for our survival, we need more bold and 
imaginative approaches to the financing of 
these costs than have so far been developed. 

Having stated this broad endorsement of 
your studies, however, I cannot support the 
proposal to provide tax credits as a means of 
helping to offset these increasing costs. My 
criticism is the same as that of the U.S. 
Treasury; namely, that such a proposal would 
be a significant step in reducing the base of 
taxable income, whereas the objective should 
be to maintain or increase the base while 
reducing the ratio of taxation on personal 
income. The proposal is also an indiscrimi- 
nate method of financial assistance even 
when the amount of tax relief is graduated 
according to various income levels. Finally, 
it is one more step that makes taxation an 
instrument of national policy rather than 
fulfilling its main purpose of raising revenue. 

As you know, our colleges and universities 
are well equipped to evaluate the needs for 
assistance to students and their parents 
in financing the costs of higher education. 
What they lack are the resources to fill those 
needs. Even though great efforts are being 
made to raise funds by private contributions 
and the like to increase these resources, 
these efforts are almost certain to be inade- 
quate without Federal Government support. 
The need is for greatly increased grants for 
loans, scholarship, student self-help, and 
the like. Thus the step take by the House 
Education and Labor Committee earlier this 
week to double the funding of the aid to edu- 
cation program by providing a variety of help 
to institutions and students is a good step 
in this direction. 

In this type of program of providing re- 
sources to meet the needs, I wish it were pos- 
sible to provide extra incentive to those who 
would help themselves, perhaps along the 
lines of the matching grant programs of the 
large foundations and the growing number 
of corporate gift matching plans. These are 
sound, they stimulate incentive, and they 
are increasingly effective, but it is doubtful if 
private funds can do the job that needs to 
be done. Thus if the Federal Government 
could offer to match efforts of a college to 
increase scholarship and other financial aid 
in the same manner that it now can offer 
a grant toward a new science building, the 
college would have tremendous incentive to 
raise such funds from private sources and its 
effectiveness in doing this would be greatly 
enhanced. 

Witlj all best wishes for your success in 
developing a sound and far-reaching pro- 
gram. 

ffy. 

M. L. Clemence. 



1TIVE IMMIGRATION SYSTEM 
WITH QUALITATIVE AND QUAN- 
TITATIVE CONTROLS 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Feighan] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today I introduced a bill H.R. 8662 to 
establish a new selective immigration 
system, with qualitative and quantita- 
tive controls consistent with our domestic 
needs and our international commit- 
ments. 

As is known, the House Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Nationality has con- 
ducted extensive and searching inquiries 
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ihg the past 12 months. Testimony was 
taken from the" Secretary of State, two 
Attorney ’Generate, the Secretary of 
Labor, and’the U.S. Public Health Service 
expressing' the position of the admin- 
istration on the basic issues involved. 
Members ol Congress have appeared per- 
sonally or submitted statements express- 
ing their views on the issues. 

We have heard witnesses speaking in 
behalf of the major religious faiths, the 
AFL-CIO, the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of foreign "Wars, the American 
Veterans Committee, the American Co- 
alition of Patriotic Societies, the Steuben 
Society, Ahepa, the Polish-American 
Congress,' the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, American Committee 
for Italian Migration, Estonian Aid So- 
ciety, American Committee for Croatian 
Migration, the National Committee for 
Refugees, the Civil Liberties Union, the 
Order of the Sons of Italy, the Green- 
wich Women’s Republican Club, the Na- 
tional Economic Council, the Liberty 
League, the Republican Club of 100, Inc., 
and many others, as may be seen from 
the list of such witnesses which I will in- 
clude In my remarks. 

It is fair to say that our subcommittee 
has heard every color and shade of opin- 
ion — both pro and con-on every major 
issue involved in' this legislation. 

It has been my privilege to Chair these 
hearings and to have the benefit of the 
probative questioning by the members 
of the subcommittee. I can state with- 
out qualification that these hearings 
have been completely objective and non- 
partisan so far asjhe members of the 
subcommittee are concerned. We sought 
nothing more than the facts but all the 
facts with respect to every issue involved. 

These hearings have established one 
central fact beyond any doubt; that our 
present method of immigrant admis- 
sions, involving several systems, is in- 
adequate, misleading, and in need of im- 
mediate revision. We have reached a 
point in our national development where 
a selective system of immigrant admis- 
sions with qualitative and quantitative 
controls fixed by law cannot be avoided. 
The bill which I introduced today calls 
for such a selective immigration system. 

The national origins quota system has 
been made the major issue in the hear- 
ings before our subcommittee. The 
claim has been made that the national 
origins quota system regulates immi- 
gration Into the United States. That 
claim cannot be supported with facts. 
The official record shows that over the 
past 10 years quota immigration ac- 
counts for no more than one-third of 
our anrra&J immigrant admissions. The 
remaining two -thirds are admitted as 
nonquota immigrants. , 

When the national origins quota sys- 
tem was enacted into law more than 40 
years ago, provision was also made for 
nonquota status for natives of the in- 
dependent countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. This provided two sys- 
tems of immigrant admissions, one the 
quota system and the other the non- 
quota system. 

The quota system fixed a ceiling on 
the number of immigrants we would ad- 


the Western Hemisphere, 
percentage of the number of people in 
the United States whose origin was 
traceable to such foreign country ac- 
cording to the 1920 na tional census. 
The nonquota system had no numerical 
limitations or restrictions of any type. 

What results have these systems pro- 
duced? By 1949, 25 years after these 
two systems were enacted into law, we 
find that nonquota immigration had 
equalled quota immigration. In the 
course of 15 years, between 1949 and 
1964, nonquota immigration has doubled 
quota immigration. 

What the ratio will be in 5 or 10 years 
hence is a matter of speculation, but I 
am certain that nonquota immigration 
will continue to increase over quota Im- 
migration unless Congress takes correc- 
tive action. This trend i s inevitable be- 
cause of the introduction of the non- 
quota concepts to the quota countries 
external to the Western Hemisphere. 
Special public legislation granting non- 
quota status to calsses of aliens in the 
quota countries has made a myth of the 
national origins quota system. 

Since enactment of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act in 1352, there have 
been no less than 10 amendments to the 
law authorizing immigrant admissions 
outside the quota system. As a conse- 
quence the mathematical quota set for 
many countries has little relation to the 
number of immigrants we actually ad- 
mit from those countries. Here are a 
few comparisons between the annual 
quota set by law and the annual average 
number of Immigrants admitted over 
the past 10 years; 

Greece: Quota is 308 per year; actually 
admitted, 2,666 per year. 

Italy: Quota is 5,666 per year; actually 
admitted, 15,685 per year. 

Spain: Quota is 250 per year; actually 
admitted, 1,264 per year. 

Portugal: Quota Is 43:! per year; ac- 
tually admitted, 2,736 per year. 

Japan: Quota Is 185 per year; actually 
admitted, 4,887 per year. 

Philippines: Quota is 100 per year; ac- 
tually admitted', 2,281 per year. 

Korea: Quota is 100 per year; actually 
admitted 1,250 per year. 

Indonesia: Quota is ICO per year; ac- 
tually admitted 1,657 per year. 

It is evident, therefore, that the na- 
tional origins quota system no longer 
controls the number of immigrants we 
admit each year from countries external 
to the Western Hemisphere. 

Another popular misunderstanding is 
that the annual quota ceiling set by law 
determines the total number of immi- 
grants authorized for admission each 
year. The quota limit is 158,361 per 
year. Over the past 10 years we have 
admitted approximately 300,000 immi- 
grants each year. Ironically, quota im- 
migrants have averaged no more than 
95,000 a year during that period. 

In more rcent years we have added a 
third system of immigrant admissions 
which applies only to refugees and is 
called the parole system That system 
has two major phases, the so-called fair 
share refugee program and the Hong 
Kong refugee program. 
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feed that this third 
admissions be ex- 
panded. Where this would lead is a mat- 
ter of speculation as well as concern be- 
cause testimony on this proposal has 
been both confusing and inconclusive. 
For these reasons I am advocating im- 
mediate and outright repeal of the na- 
tional origins quota system together with 
repeal of nonquota status for natives of 
countries external to the Western Hemi- 
sphere and repeal of the system of parol- 
ing refugees into the United States. 

To replace those systems I propose a 
fixed ceiling of 225,000 immigrant admis- 
sions per year from all former quota 
countries and for all purposes. A maxi- 
mum ceiling of 20,000 a year for any one 
country is proposed, exempting from that 
country ceiling only the husbands, Wives, 
children, fathers, and mothers of U.S. 
citizens. 

Natives of the independent countries 
of the Western Temisphere would con- 
tinue in their present status, that is, no 
numerical limitations or restrictions are 
proposed on the number of immigrants 
we will admit from those countries. 

I have advocated simultaneous repeal 
of both the national origins quota sys- 
tem and all nonquota provisions of iaw. 
I have done so because accident of coun- 
try of birth is the common denominator 
of judgment for both the quota system 
and nonquota system as. it applies to 
natives of the Western Hemisphere It 
remains my belief that if we are t0 re- 
move accident of country of birth as a 
penalty for some, we should remove it 
where it serves as a privilege for others. 

This is necessary, in my judgment, if 
we are to forge a new immigration sys- 
tem which extends equal treatment t<? all 
the nations of the world. However, I am 
advised by appropriate Governinent 
spokesmen that repeal of the special 
nonquota status for natives of the Inde- 
pendent countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is unacceptable at this time. 

The selective immigration program I 
propose, within the total celling and' the 
single country ceiling, would be governed 
by seven preference classes of immi- 
grants. First preference is given, with- 
out any limit on the numbers, to spouses, 
children, and parents of U.S. citizens. 
The immediate members of families of 
U.S. citizens would not have to wait 1 day 
to be admitted to the United States under 
this provision. The numbers which will 
remain after the first preference is 
satisfied will be available to the following 
six classes, in the percentages indicated : 

Second preference, 10 percent to mem- 
bers of the professions and scientists and 
persons with skill and talent in the visual 
and performing arts. i i 

Third preference, 20 percent to 
spouses, children, and parents of aliens 
who have previously been admitted for 
permanent residence but who havp not 
yet become citizens. i r 

Fourth preference, 20 percent to 
married sons and daughters of U.S. 
citizens. 

Fifth preference, 20 percent to broth- 
ers and sisters of U.S. citizens. 

Sixth preference, 20 percent to per- 
sons with skills which are found by the 
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Secretary of Labor to b<Aprpi»70SfidtJ3fc FoO r 
in short supply in this country. 

Seventh preference, 10 percent to ref- 
ugees from Communist tyranny and op- 
pression with a proviso that up to one- 
half of this number may be used by per- 
sons who have been offered a temporary 
refuge in this country upon a finding 
that they are unable or unwilling to re- 
turn to their homelands because of per- 
secution or fear thereof, and only after 
2 years residence in this country. 

As an additional precaution to guar- 
antee the inviolability of family unity 
and to prevent harmful interpretations 
of law by overzealous bureaucrats, I pro- 
pose that any immigrant authorized to 
come to the United States has an ab- 
solute right to bring his wife and chil- 
dren, otherwise qualified, with him. 

Only after the above preferences have 
been satisfied , will visa numbers which 
remain be made available on a first- 
COme, first-served order of registration 
to nonpreference applicants on a world- 
wide basis. 

Within this nonpreference class there 
is created a reserve, under the direct 
control of the President, by which he may 
reallocate up to one-half the available 
numbers to nationals of countries who 
may be adversely affected by the im- 
mediate termination of the national 
origins quota system. 

For example, in Germany v and the 
United Kingdom where the largest quota 
allocations are available, there has been 
no occasion or opportunity for desiring 
immigrants to register on a consular 
waiting list as was necessary for thou- 
sands of nationals of countries with 
heavily oversubscribed quotas. 

Consequently, in a worldwide competi- 
tion for nonpreference numbers, such 
nationals may be unfairly disadvantaged 
particularly in the years immediately 
following the passage of the bill. 

The President’s reserve would also be 
available to increase the number of refu- 
gees who could be admitted should a 
sudden, abnormal refugee situation oc- 
cur, such as arose in Austria after the 
1956 unsuccessful revolt of the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters, or to take care 
of disaster situations such as occurred in 
the Azores in 1957 which necessitated 
special legislation to authorize admis- 
sion of a number of its victims. 

Other proposed revisions of the law 
are: , 

Added protection for American work- 
ers by strengthening authority of the 
Secretary of Labor to make determina- 
tions on the specific skills, crafts, and 
special occupational talents in short sup- 
ply, and for which there are no able or 
Willing workers in the United States. 
These added safeguards would apply to 
all sixth preference and all nonprefer- 
ence immigrants. 

spsy would be removed from the 
torily excludable classes of immi- 
6* «^its. Medical science has demon- 
strated that epilepsy is not contagious 
and that it is controllable by medication 
and medical treatment. 

An “eligible orphan” is redefined by 
consolidating three sections of the pres- 
ent law which have caused confusion in 
determining eligibility. 
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countries behind the Iron Curtain dem- Mlss Edith Lowenstein 
onstrate fear of “physical” persecution 
in order to stay deportation is removed. 

Removal of the term “physical” recog- 
nizes that the more subtle, mental, moral, 
and emotional sanctions imposed upon 
the captive citizens by totalitarian re- 
gimes are no less a basis for our refusal 
to return these people to their native 
lands and to such oppressions. 

Alien crewmen are accorded the same 
treatment as all other aliens under sus- 
pension of deportation proceedings, and 
under certain conditions adjustment of 
status procedure. 

Any alien who entered the United 
States prior to December 24, 1952, who 
has resided here since and is of good 
character may be granted the status of 
a permanent resident. This has the ef- 
fect of a limited statute of limitation 
against deportation. 

To summarize, these would be the 
major outcomes of the selective immi- 
gration program I have proposed: 

First. All present first, second, third, 
and fourth preference waiting lists would 
be wiped out during the first year of 
operations. The only exception is the 
fourth preference waiting list in Italy 
which is now in excess of 100,000 and 
that will take more time to satisfy. 

Second. Immediate family members of 
U.S. citizens will not have to wait 1 day 
after the effective date of the bill to enter 
the United States. 

Third. Future immigration to the 
United States will no longer tolerate 
split families because of peculiarities of 
the law. 

Fourth. Refugees will not carry the 
stigma of parole as a condition of their 
entry and there would be only one refugee 
program under control of U.S. officials 
from start to finish. 

Fifth. Professional persons and per- 
sons with skills and talents for which 
there is a demonstrated need in the 
United States will be able without delay 
to enter as immigrants. 

Sixth. The authority given directly to 
the President to meet emergencies, 
within the available number of non- 
preference immigrant visas, will make 
unnecessary emergency or special immi- 
gration legislation in the future. 

Seventh. The number of private immi- 
gration bills before Congress should 
shrink to manageable proportions and 
should consist of only very unusual cases. 

Eighth. Congress will have taken a 
very large step in the direction of regain- 
ing and maintaining its authority for 
regulating immigration into the United 
States. 

The list of witnesses is as follows: 

List of Witnesses 


Lklejohn. 
ilties Service : 



American Legion: Dr. Daniel J. O'Connor 
and Mr. Clarence Olsen. 

National Association of Evangelicals: Mr. 
Robert A. Cook. 

Order of AHEPA: Mr. Gregory Lagakos. 
American Committee on Italian Migration: 
Hon. Juvenal Marchisio. 

Doorstep Savannah, Inc.: Mrs. Rosalind 
Frame. 

National Economic Council, Inc.: Mr. Mark 
M. Jones. 

Nationalities Service Center of Cleveland: 
Mr. John Papandreas. 


Industrial Union Division (AFL-CIO) : Mr. 
James Carey. 

Daughters of the American Revolution: 
Mrs, Robert V. H. Duncan. 

National Jewish organizations listed in 
statement: Mr. Murray I. Gurfein and Mr. 
James P. Rice. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States: Mr. Francis W. Stover. 

Lutheran Immigration Service: Mr. Don- 
ald E, Anderson. 

Danube-Swabian Association of America, 
Inc.: Mr. Anton K. Rumpf. 

Council for Individual Freedom: Mr. 
Charles A. McCarthy. 

New Jersey Coalition: Mrs. Ralph D. 
Hacker 

Church World Service, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A.: Mr. 
John Schauer. 

Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion: Mr. Richard Smith. 

Bible Baptist Church: Rev. Cecil A. 
Hodges. 

American Coalition of Patriotic Societies: 
Mr. John B. Trevor, Jr. 

American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service: Bishop Edward Swan- 
strom. 

American Committee for Croatian Migra- 
tion, Inc.: Mr. Joseph V. Bosilievic, presi- 
dent. 

Greenwich Women’s Republican Club: 
Mrs. Alice Alesandroni, Mrs. Eleanor Gon- 
zalez. 

Order Sons of Italy in America: Mr. John 
Ottaviano, Jr., Mr. Joseph A. L. Errigo, Mr. 
Samuel A. Culotta, and Dr. Nicholas M. Pe- 
truzzelll. 

National Chinese Welfare Council: Mr. 
Jack Wong Sing. 

Liberty Lobby: Mr. W. B. Hicks, Jr. 
Northern New Jersey Immigration Confer- 
ence: Mrs. Arthur Hawkins. 

Association of Immigration & Nationality 
Lawyers: Mr. Edward Dubroff. 

The American Public Health Association, 
Inc.: Dr. Paul Harper. 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom: Mrs. Selma Samole. 

Japanese American Citizens League: Mr. 
Mike Masaoka. 

Organization for Preservation of Samoan 
Democracy: Mr. Galumalemana Vailnupo 
Alailima. 

John E. McCarthy, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

Dr. James Read, President, Wilmington 
College, Friends Committee on National Leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Karl Speiss, Sr., Homeowners Federa- 
tion of Arlington. 

Dr. Fillndo B. Masino, American Institute 
for Italian Culture and Philadelphia Bar 
Association. ■ 

Frank Weill, American Veterans Commit- 

Jeanne E. Kerbs, Republican Committee of 
One Hundred, Inc. 

Andrew Biemiller, AFL-CIO legislative di- 
rector, legislation department. 

Walter T. Darmopray, Esq., Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Inc. 

Nicholas S. Limperls, national chairman, 
AHEPA immigration legislation committee, 
Order of AHEPA. 

James H. Sheldon, United Church of 
Christ, Council for Christian Social Action. 
George A. Maxwell, M.D. 

Miss Lorna Logan, Greater Chinatown 
Civil Association of San Francisco. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I would be very 
happy to yield to my distinguished and 
able colleague from the great State of 
Hawaii. 
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the . gentleman knows, the people of 
;?£& Wall ’.are very much Interested in this 
area qf immigration and I have from time 
to time voiced that Interest on behalf of 
thejpeople of Hawaii to the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee pn Im- 
inigration. I have been very much in- 
terested in the’ explanation of the bill 
which the gentleman has introduced, but 
there is one question which I would like 
to put to the gentleman in the well: 
What is the major difference between the 
gentleman's bill and the Ceiler bill? 

Mr. PEIGHAN. Well, first, my bill 
calls for immediate repeal of the na- 
tional origins quota system. The Ceiler 
bill stretches repeal out over a 5 -year 
period. 

Second, my bill calls for an annual 
celling of 225,000 immigrant admissions 
from countries external to the Western 
Hemisphere. The Ceiler bill has no ceil- 
ing set by law. 

Third, my bill calls for a ceiling of 
20,000 a year from any one country, 
exempting spouses, children, and par- 
ents of U.S. citizens from that country’s 
ceiling. 

•The Ceiler bill would set an annual 
ceiling of 16,600 on any one country at 
the end of 5 years. 

Also, my bill changes the order of and 
enlarges ’ the number of preference 
classes. Immediate family members of 
U.S. citizens are given first preference 
without numerical limitation. 

A new preference class is created for 
professional persons and persons with 
unusual skills and talents in the visual 
and performing arts. A new preference 
class is created for victims of Communist 
persecution, which repeals the practice 
of paroling refugees into the United 
■ States. . 

The present fourth preference is di- 
vided into two new preference classes. 

- The Ceiler bill perpetuates the present 
four preferences in’ the . law, keeping 
skilled workers as first preference and 
allotting to that preference a 50-percent 
first 'call on all authorized visas. Under 
my bill direct authority is given to the 
President to use up to 50 percent of the 
visa numbers not used by the preference 
classes to remedy any hardships which 
may fall upon countries as a consequence 
of immediate repeal of the national ori- 
gins quota system, and in order to meet 
refugee emergencies or natural calami- 
ties, should they occur, and the President 
determines .action should be taken to 
assist some., of the victims. 

The Ceiler bilj calls for a 7 -member 
Immigration board to advise the Presi- 
dent oh the use pf a 30-percent reserve 
of the total immigrant visas authorized 
to remedy hardships as a consequence 
of the gradual repeal of the national 
origins quota system over a 5-year period. 
Also, it provides for the use of a lQ-per- 
ceftt reserve to meet refugee emergencies 
and natural calamities. 

Further, my bill calls for new safe- 
guards for American workers by 
strengthening control of the Secretary 
of Labor on nonpreference immigration. 
That appears in section 203, subsection 
8, of the bill which I introduced, H.R. 
8662. 


Labor must make an affirmative finding 
that the jobs that nonpreference immi- 
grants will take in the United States 
will not, deprive any American worker 
of those jobs. The Center bill provides 
no such safeguards for American work- 
ers. 

My bill also would wire out in the first 
year all waiting lists in the four prefer- 
ence classes of the present law. The 
only exception would be the fourth pref- 
erence waiting list in I;aly, which is in 
excess of 100,000. The Ceiler bill can- 
not make this claim. 

Those are the major changes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his exhaustive explanation, 
and I assure the gentleman, although 
I am a copintroducer of the Ceiler bill, 
I will make a very careful study of the 
bill which the gentleman has Introduced. 

.Will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 4 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Yes, I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. IVhat. if any, in- 
dication has the administration given 
as to its attitude toward the gentleman’s 
bill? 

Mr, FEIGHAN. There is no disagree- 
ment between the President and me on 
the principles of the bill which I have 
introduced. 

I have had several long conferences 
with the President in which we ex- 
amined at length the lull-range prob- 
lems involved in immigration. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I hope that we can take the 
fact the gentleman has introduced a bill 
as an indication of speedy action on 
this most emergent bill in order to raise 
the image of America throughout the 
world. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I agree with the 
gentleman. I believe this is a very 
sound, fair bill, the most practical bill 
that has been introduced, even though I 
am the author, and I hoj)e and will work 
for speedy enactment. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the 
gentleman again. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I appreciate the keen 
interest expressed by my colleague and 
good friend, the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of my bill H.R. 
8662, and a section-by-, section analysis 
follow: 

H.R. 8662 

A bill to establish a selective immigration 
system and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
I of title n of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (66 Stat. 175; 8 U.S.C. 1151.) be 
amended as follows: 

"CHAPTER I SELECTIVE IMMIGRATION SYSTEM 

"Sec. 201. Exclusive of special immigrants 
defined in section 101(a) (2V), the number of 
aliens who may be Issued immigrant visas or 
who may otherwise acquire the status of an 
alien lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence shall not in any 
fiscal year exceed 225,000 oi which not more 
than 60,000 may be authorised in each of the 
first three quarters of such fiscal year. 

"Sec. 202. No person shall receive any 
preference or priority in tie issuance of an 
immigrant visa because of bis race, sex, na- 
tionality, place of birth, or {lace of residence, 


except as specifically provided in section 
101(a) (27) and In section 203: Provided, That 
the total number of Immigrant visas avail- 
able to citizens or nationals of any foreign 
state under paragraphs (2) through (8) of 
section 203(a) shall not exceed 20,000, 

“Sec. 203. (a) Immigrant visas sl>all be 
allotted in each fiscal year as follows: 

“(I) Without numerical or percentum 
limitation, immigrant visas shall be first 
made available to qualified immigrants who 
are the husbands, wives, children, unmarried 
sons or unmarried daughters of a citizen of 
the United States, or who are the fathers or 
mothers of a citizen of the United States, 
such citizen being over twenty-one years of 
age. 

"(2) The first ten per centum of th'e 
number of immigrant visas not required for 
the issuance of immigrant visas to the classes 
specified in paragraph (1) shall be made 
available for the issuance of immigrant visas 
to qualified immigrants who are members of 
the professions, or who because of their ex- 
ceptional ability in the sciences or the arts 
will substantially benefit prospectively the 
national economy, cultural interests, or wel- 
fare of the United States. 

"(3) The next twenty per centum Of the 
number of immigrant visas not requited for 
the issuance of immigrant visas to the classes 
specified In paragraph (1) shall be made 
available for the issuance of immigrant visas 
to qualified immigrants who are the hus- 
bands, wives, unmarried sons or unmarried 
daughters of an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent resident, or who are the fathers 
or mothers of an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence, such alien being over 
twenty-one years of age. 

"(4) The next twenty per centum hr the 
number of immigrant visas not required for 
the Issuance of immigrant visas to the classes 
specified in paragraph ( 1 ) shall be made 
available to qualified immigrants who are 
the married sons or the married daughters of 
citizens of the United States. 

"(5) The next twenty per centum of the 
number of immigrant visas not required for 
the issuance of immigrant visas to the classes 
specified in paragraph (1) shall be i made 
available to qualified Immigrants who are 
the brothers or sisters of citizens of the 
United States. 

"(6) The next twenty per centum of the 
number of immigrant visas not required for 
the issuance of immigrant visas to the classes 
specified in paragraph (1) shall be made 
available to qualified immigrants who are 
capable of performing specified skilled or 
unskilled labor, not of a temporary or sea- 
sonal nature, for which a shortage of employ- 
able and willing persons exists in the United 
States. 

"(7) The next 10 per centum of the num- 
ber of immigrant visas not required for 
the issuance of immigrant visas to the classes 
specified in paragraph ( 1 ) shall be made 
available to a qualified immigrant wjhq is 
or was last a national or resident of any 
Communist or Communist-dominated coun- 
try, and is out of his usual place of abode, 
and who satisfies an Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service officer at an examination 
in any non-Communlst or non-Communist 
dominated country, prior to visa issuance, 
that he has fled from his usual place of 
abode, or is unable or unwilling to return 
to such usual place of abode, because of 
persecution or fear of persecution on account 
of race, religion, or political opinion: Pro- 
vided, That not more than one-half the 
number of immigrant visas specified in this 
paragraph may be made available to aliens 
who have been continuously physically pres- 
ent in the United States for a period of two 
years prior to application. 

"(8) Any immigrant visas not required for 
the issuance of immigrant visas to the classes 
specified in paragraphs ( 1 ) through (7) shall 
be made available to qualified immigrants 
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strictly lii the chronological order in. which 
s'uch Immigrants are reg4sPRfiQiV£<Jarcfll(| 
lists jvhl.ch .sjiafl b& maintained In accord^ 
ancc With regulations prescribed t>y the Sec- 
retary of State. No immigrant visa shall 
be Issued to a. nonprelererice Immigrant 
under this subsection until the consular offi- 
cer Is In receipt of a determination made by 
the Secretary of Labor, In "accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Labor, that" the 
provisions of section 212(a) (14) will not be* 
Invoked. 

"(0) A spouse or child as defined In sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)(A), (B), (C), (D), or (E) 
shall. If not otherwise entitled to an Immi- 
grant ,8tatus and the immediate Issuance 
of a visa under paragraphs (1") through (8), 
be entitled to the) same preference or non- 
preference status, and the same order of con- 
sideration provided in subsection (b) , of his 
accompanying spouse or parent. 

■ “(10) During the fourth quarter of any 
fiscal yeari Immigrant visas not required for 
the Issuance of visas to qualified Immigrants 
specified in paragraphs (2) through (5) may, 
Without regard to per centum limitations, be 
made available cumulatively, to qualified 
Immigrants, in each of the next succeeding 
classes In paragraphs (3) through (6). 

“(11) Not exceeding 50 per centum of 
the numbers allocated to non'preference im- 
migrants under paragraph (8), may, on the 
advice of the Secretary of State, be reserved 
by the President, without regard to the 20,- 
000 limitation contained in section 202, for 
allocation to (A) otherwise qualified Immi- 
grants whose admission Is determined by him 
to be required to avoid undue hardship, re- 
sulting from the abolition of annual quotas 
and nonquota classes, or to (B) otherwise 
qualified preference Immigrants described In 
paragraph (7) whose admission Is deter- 
mined by him to be required to further the 
traditional policy of the United States of of- 
fering refuge to persons oppressed or perse- 
cuted or (0) Otherwise qualified Immigrants 
uprooted by natural ' calamity or military 
operations who are unable to return to their 
usual place of abode. 

“(b) Immigrant visas Issued pursuant to 
paragraphs (1) through (6) of subsection 

(a) shall be Issued to eligible Immigrants In 
the order In, which a petition In behalf of 
each such immigrant is filed with the Attor- 
ney General as provided In section 204. 

: “(c) In considering applications for immi- 
gration visas" under subsection (a) consid- 
eration , shall be giver, first to applicants 
under paragraph (1) and consideration 
Shall be given to other applicants in the order 
lii which the classes of which they are mem- 
bers, are listed In, subsection (a). 

“(d) Every Immigrant shall be presumed 
to be a nonpreference' immigrant until he 
establishes to the satisfaction of the con- 
sular officer and the immigration " officer 
that he Is entitled to a preference status 
Under paragraphs (1) through (?) of sub- 
section '203(a) (2), or "any _ United States' 
under section 101(a) (27). "In the case of 
. any alien claiming in his application for an 
immigrant visa to be entitled to preference 
Immigrant status, the consular officer shall 
hot grant such status until he has been 
authorized to do so as provided In section 

304. ... J 

“Sec. 204. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States claiming that an alien Is entitled to a 
preference' siatus'by reason of the relation- 
ships described In paragraphs (1), (4), or 
(5) of subsection 203(a), of any alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence 
claiming that an alien is entitled to a pref- 
erence, status by reason of the relationship 
described In section 203(a)(3), or any per- 
son, institution, firm, organization, or gov- 
ernmental agency desiring to have an alien 
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classified 


citizen, or permanent resident alien desir- 
ing and intending to employ an alien within 
the United States, whom he believes Is en- 
titled to a preference Immigrant status un- 
der section 203(a)(6), may file a petition 
with the Attorney General for such clas- 
sification of the alien. The petition shall 
be in such form as the Attorney General may 
be regulations prescribe and shall contain 
such information and be supported by such 
documentary evidence as the Attorney Gen- 
eral may require. The petition shall be 
made under oath administered by any In- 
dividual having authority to administer 
oaths, If executed in the United States, but, 

If executed outside the United States, ad- 
ministered by a consular officer. 

“(b) After an investigation of the facts In 
each case, and after consultation with the 
Secretary of Labor In accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of Labor 
and the Attorney General with respect to 
petitions to accord a status under sections 
203(a)(2) or 203(a)(6), the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall. If he determines that the facts 
stated In the petition are true and that the 
alien In behalf of whom the petition Is made 
Is eligible for a preference status under sec- 
tion 203(a) , approve the petition and forward 
one copy thereof to the Department of State, 
The Secretary of State shall then authorize 
the consular officer concerned to grant the 
preference status. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (b) no more than two petitions 
may be approved for one petitioner in behalf 
of a child as defined In section 101(b)(1) 
(E) or (P) unless necessary to prevent the 
separation of brothers and sisters and no 
petition shall be approved If the alien has 
previously been accorded a nonquota or pref- 
erence status as the spouse of a citizen of the 
United States or the spouse of an alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence, by 
reason of a marriage determined by the At- 
torney General to have been entered into for 
the purpose of evading the immigration laws. 

“(d) The Attorney General shall forward 

to the Congress a report on each approved 
petition for Immigrant status under sec- 
tions 203(a) (2) or 203(a) (6) stating the basis 
for his approval and such facts as were by 
him deemed to he pertinent in establishing 
the beneficiary’s qualifications for the pref- 
erential status. Such reports shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress on the first and fif- 
teenth day of each calendar month in which 
the Congress Is In session. 

“(e) Nothing In this section shall be con- 
strued to entitle an Immigrant In behalf of 
whom a petition under this section Is ap- 
proved, to enter the United States as a 
preference Immigrant under section 203(a) 
if upon his arrival at a port of entry In the 
United States he is found not to be en- 
titled to such . classification. 

“Sec. 205. The Attorney General may, at 
any time, for what he deems to be good 
and sufficient cause, revoke the approval of 
any petition approved by him under sec- 
tion 204, Such revocation shall he effective 
as of the date of approval of any such 
petition. In no case, however, shall such 
revocation have effect unless there is mailed 
to the petitioner’s last known address a no- 
tice 'of the revocation and unless notice of 
the revocation is communicated through the 
Secretary of State to the beneficiary of the 
petition before such beneficiary commences 
his Journey to the United States. If notice 
of revocation Is not so given, and the bene- 
ficiary applies for admission to the United 
States, his admissibility shall be determined 
In the manner provided for by sections 235 
and 236. 

“Sec. 206. If an immigrant having an im- 
migrant visa Is excluded from admission or 


for jdnjlssion to the United 
~ ^ " if the validity 
of the Immigrant visa, or If an alien having 
an Immigrant visa issued to him as a pref- 
erence Immigrant Is found not to be a pref- 
erence Immigrant, an Immigrant visa may be 
Issued in lieu thereof to any other im- 
migrant? 1 ' 

Sec. 2. Section 101 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 166; 8 U.S.C. 1101) 

Is amended as follows; 

(a) Paragraph (27) of subsection (a) Is 
amended to read as follows : 

“(27) The term ‘special immigrant’ 
means — 

(A) an Immigrant who was born in any 
Independent foreign country of the Western 
Hemisphere or In the Canal Zone, and the 
spouse and children of any such immigrant, 
If accompanying or following to join him; 

“(B) an immigrant lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence, who Is returning from 
a temporary visit abroad.” 

(b) Paragraph (32) of subsection (a) Is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(32) The term ‘profession’ shall Include 
but not be limited to architects, engineers, 
lawyers, ordained ministers of religion, phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and teachers in elementary 
or secondary schools, colleges, academies, or 
seminaries." 

(c) Subparagraph (1) (F) of subsection (b) 
is amended to read as follows; 

“(F) a child, under the age of fourteen at 
the time a petition is filed In his behalf to 
accord a preference classification under sec- 
tion 203(a) (1), who Is an orphan because of 
the death or disappearance of, abandonment 
or desertion by, or separation or loss from, 
both parents, or for whom the sole or surviv- 
ing parent Is Incapable of providing the 
proper care which will he provided the child 
If admitted to the United States and who has 
in writing irrevocably released the child for 
emigration and adoption; who has been 
adopted abroad by a United States citizen 
and his spouse who personally saw and ob- 
served the child prior to or during the 
adoption proceedings; or who is coming to 
the United States for adoption by a United 
States citizen and spouse who have complied 
with the preadoption requirements, if any, 
of the child’s proposed residence; provided 
that no natural parent or prior adoptive 
parent of any such child shall thereafter, by 
virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under this Act.” 

(d) Paragraph (6) of subsection (b) Is 
repealed. 

Sec. 3. Section 211 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 181; 8 UB.O. 
1181) Is amended to read as follows: 

"Section 211. (a) Except as provided in 
subsection (b) no immigrant shall he ad- 
mitted into the United States unless at the 
time of application for admission he (1) has 
a valid unexpired Immigrant visa or was born 
subsequent to the issuance of such visa of 
'the accompanying parent and (2) presents 
a valid unexpired passport or other suitable 
travel document, or document of Identity 
and nationality, If such document Is required 
under the regulations issued by the Attorney 
General. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212(a) (20) of this Act in such cases 
or in such classes of cases and under such 
conditions as may be by regulations pre- 
scribed, returning resident Immigrants, de- 
fined in section 101 (a) (27) (B) , who are 
otherwise admissible may be readmitted to 
the United States by the Attorney General 
In his discretion without being required to 
obtain a passport. Immigrant visa, reentry 
permit, or other documentation.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection 212(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 182; 8 
UB.C. 1182) Is amended as follows: 

(a) (1) Is amended to read as follows: 
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BfillU- ‘ - ■ U . ."'(c) .The provisions of 1 his section shall 

- "(4) aliens afflicted with a mental defect, not be applicable to any alien who is of the 
With sexual deviation.or with psychopathlc class described in section ioi(a) (27) (A) 
personality." ’ . ' . (. ' Sec. 81 Section 249 of the Immigration and 

-(c) The last sentence of paragraph '(147 Nationality Act (66 Slat. 219; 8 U.S.cr"l259) 
is amended to read as follows: ‘(The exclusion is amende^ by changing ih i words "June 28, 
Xsi aliens under this paragraph' shall apply 1940,’’ to read "December 24, 1952,” and by 
only to special immigrants defined In section ’ adding 'at' the end 'thereof the following : 


immigrant 


101(a) (271 (A) (other than the parents, "Upon approval of the creation of a record been.- offer ed.._a temporary refuge in this 
SSpouSeis or children of the 'United States “clti- of lawful admission for permanent residence, country upon a finding that they are uhable 
zens .or of aliens lawfully admitted' to the unless the alien is entitled to a special im- ] or unwilling to return to their homelands 
"Uhlied . States , for permanent residence), arid migrant classification under section 101(a) because of persecution or fear thereof, and 
to non-prefcrence immigrant aliens described * (27) (A)., the Secretary of State shall reduce only after 2 years residence In this country, 
ill Section 203(a) (8) by one: the number of n°n [preference immi- .Only after the above preferences have been 
Paragraph (20) Is amended by deleting grant visas authorized to be Issued under satisfied wilLvlsa numbers which, remain to 
the final (e) and substituting therefor the section 203(a) (8) for the fiscal, year then be made available on a first-come, first-served 

letter (a). current.’ order of registration to nonpreference a.ppll- 

• ■ (e) Paragraph (21) is amended by deleting Sec. 9. Section 281 of the Immigration and cants on a worldwide basis 
the a ,, Nationality Act (66 Stat. 280; 8 fs.C. 1351) ^wlthTn this nonpre“ce class there is 

- (f) Paragraph . (24) i is amended by deleting is amended as follows : created a reserve, under the control of the 

thelanguage within .the parentheses and sub- (a) Paragraph (2) is amended to read as Preslcl ent. by which he may reallocate up 

t* therefor the following: “other than follows: , to one-half the available numbers to na- 

,,, , l^^or the issu^ice of each, immigrant tlonals of countries who may be adversely 

except. that. suph fee shall be *10 affected by the immediate termination of the 
Act (66 Stat. X75; ,8tr,S.C. 1151) .1* amended in Che cage, of any alien who is the beneficiary national origins quota system. For example, 
-as follows: ,J» ^etWon Required; undei ^ection 204, pro- ln Germany and the United Kingdom Where 

L (» ) , S^tlofi 22 I (a.) is ^end^( by deleting .vided that by regulation ttm Secretary .of the largest quota allocations are available, 

if any, to whfeh the State may prescribe the partial deposit or there ^ ^ en no occasion or opportunity 

£&£*£ £££*“* * “* ^ he for desiring immigrants to register^ amB- 

Ular nonquo^, categoiy in'whlch the^mml- (b) Paragraph. <6 0 a amended to read as 

filing With the Attorney Oeneral “ « 

"the preference, nonpreference, or special of each petition under section 204, $10; and” 
iimml^ation classification to which the alien Sec. lUSecHons i( 2, ant: ii of t£e Act of ”5^""* 
isoharged.'' " July 14, 1960 (74'Stat. 606-505); as amended ^ 

•' (b) The fourth sentence of subsection by section 6 of the Act of June 28, 1962 J^? leclla y g he passage 

212(c) is "amended by deleting the word (76' Stat. 124) (is repealed. ’ „ 

"quote” preceding the word “number;’’ the ' 7— “ ' -me President's reserve would also be 

Wot'd “quota" preiredlng the word "year;” and Section -by-Section Analysis " ' 


5 — house:, June *1965 

^T IS 

ctfqn shall Sixth preference, 20 percent to persons 
io is of the with skills whjen are found by the Secretary 
27) (A) •” . of Labor to be.unavailable or in short supply 

jrattan and in thig. country. 

/•SX!. 1259) Seventh preference. 10 percent to. refugees 
s “June 28, from Comnmnist tyranny and oppression 
2,” and by with__a. proviso that up to one-half of this 
.f9; 11 , 0 ' w fUS : . number may be used by persons who have 
?f , a .jL ec ° r< ?. . been_..oflteresL_a temporary refuge in this 
t residence, country upon a finding that they are unable 
3 P eol a? irn " . or unwilling to return to their homelands 
48S API (A) . because of persecution or fear thereof, and 
hall reduce only after 2 years residence In this country. 
ince_lmmi- Only after the above preferences have been 
med under satisfied will visa numbers which, remain to 
. X£ a I. then be made available on a first-come, first-served 

order of registration to nonpreference Appll- 

tration and cants on a worldwide basis. - ; ; lit, - - 
1351) Within this nonpreference class there is 

created a Reserve, under the control of the 

amended to read as President, by which he may reallocate up 
— ... to one-half the available numbers to na- 

tlonals of countries who may be adversely 
y* ba ?1° affected by the immediate termination of the 
bpfieficlary national origins quota system. For example, 


Woi'd “quota 11 preceding the word “year; ” and 

the word ‘.(quota*' .pre ceding the word “im- Section 1 of the bill rewrites completely 
migrant," and substituting in lieu thereof title II, chapter I (secs. 201-206) of the Im- 
. the word Ah’- • f .migration and Nationality Act and substi- 

{ 9 !LJ!fctIon 224 — IT Jtutes a selecttve Immigration system tor the 

: A ?9 n ^ lar ih a y» subject to the present national origins quota system, 

limitations provided in section 221 Issue an . Section 201 fixes the total number of aliens 

immigrant visa to a special Immigrant as from the former quota countries and areas 
such upon satisfactory proof .under regula- who may acquire permanent residence imml - 
Uons prescribed under the Act, that the ap- gration status ln any fiscal year at 225,000 — a 
Tfiicant^ is entitled to a special Immigrant slight Increase over annual ,otal immigration 


status.” . . . . , . 

(d)' Subsection 243(h) is amended by de- 
leting the word “physical.” 

6ec, 6. Section 244 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 2l4; 8'U.S.c: 1254) 
Is amend©! as follows : ' ' ' 


. 7a) Subsection (d) is amended to read as by Eec tlon 201, no preference or priority will 
v. ,, - . jn . be given to any person ln acquiring perma- 

“r <9 Upon the cancel ation of deporta- nent residence in the United States because 

t on in the case of any alien under this sec- OI Us 0T her rac€ . seX; nationality, place of 

Attorney General shall record the blrth- or „ laoe of foreign residence. 


.per year during the last de;ade. To provide 
for orderly administrative procedures, not 
.more than 60,000 visas may be Issued in each 
of the first three quarters of any fiscal year. 

Section 202 expresses In statutory language 
a national policy that within the ceiling fixed 
by section 201, no preference or priority will 
be given to any person ln acquiring perma- 
nent residence in the United States because 


alien's lawful admission f or penmment rest- section also sets a maximum ceiling 

deuce as of the dafo of cancellation of de- of 20.000 on the number of nationals of any 
; P?: tat L°, n , of l u ^, all : n 18 mac j e ; "f 05 ? one country who may obtain permanent resi- 
j* e f. len ,. ls .efitltlsd. to a special immigrant cience annually, exempting from that ceiling 
elassmcatjon under septlpn 101(a) (27) (A) , onl y tlle husbands, wives, children, fathers, 
S.ecretivry of State shall reduce by one arLCi mothe rs of U.S. citizen,;, 
the munber of nonpreference immigrant Sectlon 303(a) llets the older of pleterence 

Tirfif ' wo?# 1 * 2 vS be issued under section .which is to be given ln the allocation of the 

M9 (8) for the fecal year then current.” annual 225 000 B lmm i grant vlsaB . 

■W. ,(t>) Subsection (f) is repeaJed. ® 

:i; hsc.y. Section 245 of the Immigr ation and F i r8t P refe mnce is given, without any limit 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 217™8UB.C. 1255) « erS ’of° spo1 ’ lsl ' s ' chndren - and 

is amended as follows : . . , r' ( ... ?i ‘Z s of Y S ' oi - izena - 

■ r (a) * Subsection (a) is amended bv delet- The numbers which will remain after the 
ing the’ words* “other than an alien creymian." preference is satisfied will be available 

(b) Subsection (b) is amended to read: following six classes, ln the percent- 

“(b) Upon the approval of an application Ef?es lndlcated: 
for adjustment made under subsection (a), Second preference, 10 perient to members 
the Attorney General shall record the alien’s 0:f the Professions and scientists and persons 
lawful admission for permanent residence wltb skiu 311(1 talent in the visual and per- 
as of the date the order of the Attorney Gen- forming arts. 

eral approving the application for the ad- Third preference, 20 percent to spouses, 
Juslment pf status is made, and the Secre- children, and (parents of I liens who have 
’®jyof State shall reduce by one the number previously been admitted for permanent 
of the preference or .nonpreference visas au- residence but who have not yet become 
thorizecl to be .issued under section 203(a) citizens. 

l^thln the class to which the. alien is charge- Fourth preference, 20 percent to married 
able, for the fiscal year then current.”. sons and daughters of U.S. fitizens. 


of 20,000 on the number of nationals of any 
one country who may obtain permanent resi- 
dence annually, exempting from that celling 
only the husbands, wives, children, fathers, 
and mothers of U.S. citizen!;. 

Section 203(a) lists the older of preference 
-which Is to be given ln the allocation of the 
annual 225,000 immigrant visas. 

First preference Is given, without any limit 
on the numbers, to spouses, children, and 
parents of U.S. citizens. 

The numbers which will remain after the 
first preference Is satisfied will be available 
to the following six classes, ln the percent- 
ages Indicated : 

Second preference, 10 percent to members 
of the professions and scientists and persons 
With skill and talent in the visual and per- 
forming arts. 

Third preference, 20 percent to spouses, 
children, and parents of aliens who have 
previously been admitted ' for. permanent 
residence but who have not yet become 
citizens. 

Fourth preference, 20 percent to married 
sons and daughters of U.S. fitizens. 


the largest quota allocations are available, 
there has been no occasion or opportunity 
for desiring Immigrants to register on a, con- 
• sular waiting list as was necessary for thou- 
sands of nationals of countries with heavily 
oversubscribed quotas. Consequently, in a 
worldwide competition for nonpreference 
numbers, such nationals may be unfairly 
disadvantaged particularly ln the years 
immediately following the passage of the 
bill. 

The President’s reserve would also be 
available to increase the number of refugees 
who could be admitted should a BUdden, ab- 
abnormal refugee situation occur, such as 
arose in Austria after the 1956 Unsuccessful 
revolt of the Hungarian freedom fighters, 
or to take care of disaster situations such as 
occurred ln the Azores in 1967 which neces- 
sitated special legislation to authorize ad- 
mission of a number of Its victims. 

Section 203(b) amends the present act to 
provide that the priority date for all prefer- 
ence Immigrants shall be the date on Which 
a petition to accord such a preference has 
been filed with the Attorney General. 

Sections 203 (c) and (d) substantially re- 
iterate provisions contained in the present 
act on the priority of consideration of visa 
applicants and the prohibition agaihst a 
consul issuing a preference visa unless and 
until a petition has been approved. Tech- 
nical changes ln language caused by the 
elimination of the quota system are also 
made. 

Section 204 rewrites the present sections 
204 and 205 to combine a single procedure 
for the filing of visa petitions with the At- 
torney General to accord the seven prefer- 
ence classifications described in section 203. 

This section also continues a limitation on 
the number of orphans who may be adopted 
by a single family to two. It also prohibits 
the approval of a petition for an alien who 
has been found to have married a citizen or 
permanent resident alien for the purpose of 
gaining a preference under the immigration 
laws. 

Section 205 repeats the present sfetlon 
206 of the act providing for the revocation of 
visa petition approvals for fraud, illegality, or 
change of status. 

Section 206 changes present section 307 of 
the act to permit the reissue to Another ap- 
plicant under the same number, a visa not 
used by the initial holder of the visa. 

Section 2 of the bill amends three defini- 
tions contained in the present act: 

It repeals the present nonquota provisions 
of the act, but continues to classify as im- 
migrants, and continues to exempt from the 
numerical celling, aliens already admitted as 
Immigrants who are returning to the United 
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States alter a temporary abi 
aliens who are ilatlres of indfepenUen 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, 

It repeals the definition and concept of a 
quota Immigrant and defines the professional 
classes of preference Immigrants to Include 
doctors, lawyer^, teachers, professors, clergy- 
men, and engineers. ; 

It defines In one place an "eligible orphan,” 
the confusing definition of which exists cur- 
rently In three separate sections of the law. 

Section 3 of the bill essentially repeats the 
language of the present act which requires 
a ' visa and a passport for every arriving Im- 
migrant. It broadens the authority of the 
■Attorney General to waive these documents 
for returning residents. 

Section '4 of the hill makes technical 
changes in the language of the excluding 
provisions contained In section 212 of the 
act. The material changes are : 

The words “mentally retarded" are sub- 
stituted for the language “feebleminded.” 

"Epilepsy" is deleted as a mandatory ex- 
clusion ground. 

Both of the above changes were based on 
the testimony Of the Surgeon General’s 

office.' • ■ ■■■?■ • -■ ■■ ■ . 

Other changes are required to delete lan- 
guage which would become obsolete with 
the elimination of the quota system. 

. Section 5 of the bill removes the word 
"physical” from' the language of section 
243(h) of the act which permits the Attor- 
ney General to stay the deportation of an 
alien whom he believes would be subjected 
to (physical) persecution on his return to 
his homeland. This provision recognizes 
that the'' more subtle, mental, moral, and 
(^motional sanctions Imposed on their cap- 
tiye citizens by these totallatrlan regimes 
-are no less a basts for our refusal to return 
these people to their native lands and to 
such oppression. This, sanction also makes 
other conforming changes. 

■ Section 6 of the hill amends section 244 
of the act, the suspension of deportation 
procedures, to make eligible for that .privi- 
lege' citizens of Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries and aliens who entered the United 
States as crewmen, presently Ineligible un- 
der the terms of the current act. 

... Section 7 of the hill amends section 246 
Of the act, the adjustment of status proce- 
dure, to make eligible for adjustment to 
permanent residence within this country, 
any alien In the United States (other than 
a native of the Western Hemisphere) who, 
jjtf abroad, would be eligible for the lmmedl- 
I ftte issuance' or a visa. It removes the cox- 
^rent Ineligibility of crewmen for the privi- 
lege. ' - 

Section 8 of the bill amends section 249, 
the “registry” provisions, by advancing the 
date of entry of eligibles from June 28, 1940, 
ta, December 24, 1952. Under the amend- 
ment, any alien" who entered the United 
States prior to thelatter date and has resided 
here since, and Is of good character, may 
be . granted the status of a permanent resi- 
dent. The section Is, in effect, a limited 
statute of limitation against deportation. 

. All cases which result In the grant of per- 
manent residence status by application 
Within the United States under sections 244, 
245, and 249 will also result In the deduction 
of 1 number In the overall ceiling of 225,- 
tKK) immigrants a year. ' 

Section 9 of the bill prescribes a uniform 
’cost for immigrant visa Issuance of $20, and 
- authorizes the partial deposit or prepayment 
syich'fee at the time of registration. 

Tfi of the bill repeals the Fair 
"A of. ( sets . 1, 2, and 11 of the 
act of July 14,1560) , rendered unnecessary 
by the provisions for visa Issuance to re- 
, fugee® under the preference classification of 
section 203(a)(7) of the bill. 

’ . , The, repeal of this provision should re- 
■ 'Suit In the use of the more appropriate visa- 
' Issuing procedure as the method of docu- 


provisions of the act (sec. 212(d) (5) ) to the 
purposes originally intended — the temporary 
reception of persons arriving in the United 
States without documentation and under 
emergent circumstances, e.g., shipwrecked 
crewmen, and so forth. 

(Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous ma- 
terial.) 

EXPANDED PROGRAMS OF ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN SOUTHEAST ASIA— MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 196) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, and or- 
dered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

The American people want their Gov- 
ernment to be not only strong but com- 
passionate. They know that a society Is 
secure only where social justice is secure 
for all its citizens. When there is tur- 
moil anywhere in our own country, our 
instinct is to inquire if there is Injustice. 
That instinct is sound. And these prin- 
ciples of compassion and justice do not 
stop at the water’s edge. We do not 
have one policy for our own people and 
another for our friends abroad. 

A vast revolution is sweeping the 
southern half of this globe. We do not 
Intend that the Communists shall be- 
come the beneficiaries of this revolt 
against injustice and privation. We In- 
tend to lead vigorously in that struggle. 
We will continue to back that intention 
with practical and concrete help. 

In southeast Asia today, we are offer- 
ing our hand and our abundance to those 
who seek to build a brighter future. The 
effort to create more progressive societies 
cannot wait for an ideal moment. It 
cannot wait until peace has been finally 
■secured. We must move ahead now. 

I know of no more urgent task ahead. 
It requires more of us, more of other 
prosperous nations, and more of the peo- 
ple of southeast Asia, 

For our part, I propose that we expand 
our own economic assistance to the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam, Thailand, and 
Laos. 

I propose we start now to make avail- 
able our share of the money needed to 
harness the resources of the entire south- 
east Asia region for the benefit of all its 
people. This must be an international 
venture. That is why I have asked Mr. 
Eugene Black to consult with the United 
Nations Secretary General and the lead- 
ers of the poor and advanced nations. 
Our role will be vital, but we hope that 
all other industrialized nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, will participate. 

To support our own effort, I ask the 
Congress to authorize and appropriate 
for fiscal year 1966 an additional $89 
million for the Agency for International 
Development for expanded programs of 


opment in 

sou'tfreasf Asia'. - 

This money will serve many purposes: 
First. Approximately $19 million will 
provide the first installment of our con- 
tribution to the accelerated development 
of the Mekong River Basin. This is an 
important part of the general program 
of regional development which I out- 
lined at Johns Hopkins University on 
April 7. This money will enable us to 
meet a request for half the cost of build- 
ing the Nam Ngum Dam, which the in- 
ternational Mekong Committee has 
marked “top priority” if the Mekong 
River is to be put to work for the people 
of the region. This will be the first 
Mekong power project to serve two coun- 
tries, promising power to small industry 
and lights for thousands of homes in 
northeast Thailand and Laos. The 
funds will provide also for: 

Powerlines across the Mekong link- 
ing Laos and Thailand. 

Extensive studies of further hydro- 
electric, Irrigation, and flood control 
projects on the Mekong main stream 
and its tributaries; 

Expansion of distribution lines in 
Laos. 

Second. Five million dollars will be 
used to support electrification coopera- 
tives near three provincial towns — 
Long Xuyen, Dalat, and Nha Thang — in 
South Vietnam. Co-ops, which have 
been so important to the lives of our 
rural people, will bring the benefits of 
low priced electricity to more than 200,- 
000 Vietnamese. We hope this pattern 
can be duplicated in towns and villages 
throughout the region. I will ask that 
we provide further support if the pat- 
tern meets the success we believe pos- 
sible. 

Third. Seven million dollars will help 
provide improved medical and surgical 
services, especially in the more remote 
areas of Vietnam, Laos and Thailand. 
South Vietnam is tragically short of 
doctors; some 200 civilian physicians 
must care for a population of 15 million. 

In Laos the system of AID-supported 
village clinics and rural hospitals now 
reaches more than a million people. But 
that is not enough. We propose to ex- 
tend the program in Laos, assist the 
Thailand Government to expand its pub- 
lic health services to thousands of rural 
villages, and to organize additional 
medical and surgical teams for sick and 
injured civilians in South Vietnam. 

Better health is the first fruit of 
modem science. For the people of these 
countries it has far too long been an 
empty promise. I hope that when peace 
comes our medical assistance can be ex- 
panded and made available to the sick 
and wounded of the area without regard 
to political commitment. 

Fourth. Approximately $6 million will 
be used to train people for the construc- 
tion of roads, dams, and other small- 
scale village projects in Thailand and 
Laos. In many parts of Asia the chance 
of the villager for markets, education, 
and access to public services depends on 
his getting a road. A nearby water well 
dramatically lightens the burdens of the 
farmer’s wife. With these tools and 
skills local people can build their own 
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Approximately $45 million will certainly deserve to be remembered In has run into many conflicts and diffl- 


be used to finance increasing imports of 
iron and steel, cement, chemicals and 
pesticides, drugs, trucks, and other es- 
sential goods necessary for a growing 
‘ civilian economy. This money will allow 
factories . not only to continue but, 
.through investment, to expand produc- 
tion pf both capital and consumer goods. 
It Will provide materials for urgently 
needed low-cost housing. And it will 
maintain , production Incentives and 
avoid inflation. It. Is not easy for a small 
country, with ja. low income, to fight a 
W$r on its own soil and at the same time 
persist in the business of nation build- 
jng. The additional import support 
Which I propose will help Vietnam to 
persevere in this difficult task. 

Sixth. An additional . $7 million will 
supplement the present program of agri- 
cultural development and support 
additional Government services In all 
three countries, and will help in the 
planning of further industrial expansion 
in the secure, areas of Vietnam. 

Much of the additional assistance I 
request is ,fpr Vietnam. This is not a 
poof and unfavored land. There is wa- 
ter and rich soil and ample natural re- 
sources. The people are patient, hard- 
wdrlffig', the custodians of a proud and 
ftidfenh civilization. They have been 
Oppressed hot by nature but by man. 
The failures of., man can be redeemed. 
Thai is the purpose of the aid few which 
I now ask additional authorization. 

• f We are defending the right of the peo- 

S le of South Vietnam to decide their own 
estiny. Where this right is attacked by 
force, we have no alternative but to reply 
•with strength- But military action is not 
.6 final solution in this area; it is only a 
partial . means to a much larger goal. 
Freedom and progress will be possible in 
Vietnam only as the people are assured 
that history is on their side — that it will 
give. them, a chance to make a living in 
peace, to educate their children, to es- 
cape the. ravages of disease and, above 
ah. to be free of the oppressors who for 
;SQ long have fed on their labors. 

WljQhf effort on behalf of the people of 
Southeast Asia should unite, hot divide, 
the people of that region. Our policy is 
not to spread conflict but to heal conflict. 

1, ftsh, the. Congress, as part of our con- 
Mnuihg affirmation of America's faith in 
the cause , of man, to respond promptly 
• and fully to this request.. 

Lyndon B. Johnson. 

• The White House, June l , 1965. 

1 in uni ' . . i 

THE FAILURE OF NEW YORK CITY 
Tb IMPLEMENT THE JOB CORPS 
. W Tlie SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ga- 
ugan). Under previous order of the 
-Hpuse, the gentleman from New York 
iMr. Ryan] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission .to revise and extend his remarks 
ajbd include. extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
congratulate two young men from New 
Fork City who have become the unsung 
heroes of the antipoverty war. 


the history of the antipoverty war. 

'The administration of the city of New 
York is the second largest in the Nation. 
It has proclaimed its own war on poverty. 

Over the last year, the city administra- 
tion has set up an ant.poverty operations 
board, hired employees, moved and 
moved again into new and better offices. 
It has spent, or seen spent, several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in antipoverty 
work. 

The city administration has insisted it 
understands the vastness of poverty in 
New York City. More than a million 
residents have incomes of less than 
$1,600. Some 75,000 youths are out of 
school and out of work 

And presumably the city administra- 
tion saw the importance of the Job Corps, 
Recruiting out of school and out of work 
youth, the corps would get youths off the 
streets, give them work, inspiration, and 
skills. 

And so in March, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity asked New York City 
to recommend 830 youths for the Job 
Corps initial enrollment. 

Plenty of youths wanted to get in the 
Job Corps. Although New York has had 
no substantive publicity for the Corps, 
some 1,597 youths have written to the 
Corps from New York City. Across the 
Nation, some 300,000 have written in. 
They are applying at the rate of 15,000 
every week. 

Presumably, on the cull of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, New York’s anti- 
poverty organization shifted into high 
gear. 

Each youth had to be interviewed. A 
form had to be made out, a physical 
taken. Eight hundred end thirty had to 
be selected from some 1,600 known vol- 
unteers, from some 75,000 out-of -school 
and out-of-work youngsters. 

Presumably, the New ’fork antipoverty 
organization would send forms to Wash- 
ington. Waiting computers would cor- 
relate each applicant’s needs with vari- 
ous Corps center programs, and would 
assign him to the appropriate center. 

Presumably, this activity went on for 
more than 2 months. And then some- 
one asked what had been done? Were 
all the youths in camps using up the 
quota for New York? Could not the city, 
with summer here, get ti e Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to allocate more 
places for its thousands of needy youths? 

But in more than 2 months — by the 
end. of May — the New York city anti- 
poverty organization had gotten not 830, 
not 300, not 200, not ICO, not even 10 
youths in a Job Corps camp. 

The organization had gotten just two — 
exactly two — New York youths in Job 
Corps camps. 

But am I being sarcastic, unfair? 

True, only two got into camps. But 
the New York organization actually did 
screen 26 applicants, and sent the forms 
to Washington. 

Yet the figures deceive. For of the 
28 , this efficient New York City adminis- 
tration filled out 7 of the simple forms 
incorrectly. They had to be returned. 


oulties. 

One of these conflicts is centered on 
the question of who is going to give the 
required medical examination. The 
Government pays a fee for ’each exami- 
nation. 

I realize this is not really funny. 

It is not even sad. 

It is inexcusable — especially in a city 
where a million people suffer destitution, 
where 509,000 are on welfare, where 
narcotics has cut the hope from countless 
lives, where poverty breeds poverty and 
thousands of youngsters find no way out ; 
where frustrations and desperations 
abound. 

The Job Corps was created by Con- 
gress to reach young- people between the 
ages of 16 and 21 who are largely unem- 
ployable because they lack education and 
skills. It is aimed at young people who 
have not completed high school and who 
have not found work. At the conserva- 
tion camps and training centers, basic 
education and job training are being 
provided for some 2,500 youths, and by 
June 30, 10,000 will be enrolled. 

This program is being ignored by a city 
government which should be painfully 
aware of the social dynamite. I 

Two weeks ago the Office of Economic 
Opportunity had to ask the New York 
State Employment Service to step into 
New York City and screen 200 applicants. 

New York City lags behind every major 
city in the country. Until the New York 
Times reported on the situation on May 
15, not a single New York City youth 
was actually at a Job Corps center. 

Mr. Speaker, since the city antipoverty 
operations board is apparently incapable 
of doing the screening, I call upon Sar- 
gent Shriver, the Director, and the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity to set up 
special emergency screening centers in 
New York City to process applications 
immediately. 

Congress provided this resource almost 
a year ago — and we must put it to use — 
now, before another troubled summer— 
to help deprived youth break the chains 
of poverty. 


A BILL TO BRING DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS UNDER THE SU- 
PERVISION OF THE FEDERAL 
HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 

(Mr. MULTER (at the request of Mr. 
Sweeney) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point iri the 
Record and to include extraneous' mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 1 have, 
today introduced a bill to amend sec- 
tion 5 of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933 to bring under the supervision of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
those building and loan associations and 
similar institutions in the District of 
Columbia which are not now subject 
to such regulation. 

At the present time, the District of 
Columbia statutes neither regulate these 
institutions directly nor do they Confer 
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